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Ti  TT^  ENNB  (John),  a  celebrated  critic,  was  bom  in  London 
A  I  J  in  1657 }  his  father  being  a  fadler  and  an  eminent  citizen. 
J^  Wc  was  educated  under. Dr.  Horn  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and 
,  thence  removed  to  (Jahxs^colfci^c,  IJamfyrii*^  in  1675.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  was  e^peired'thd  college  for  literally  at-« 
tempting  to  itab  aperfoA^iA  ^e':^rlr^'^  after  which  he  travelled 
through  France  and  ItiAjr  At**h«'-fetum,  he  fet  up  for  a 
wit  and  a  fine  gentleftiatV'aiia  ftayiig^^fome  fortune,  which 
was  left  him  by  an  uncle,  •held  •'cTVel^  attainment  in  contempt^ 
that  did  not  relate  to  poetrv  and  taflc.  Though  it  is  now  be- 
come faihionable  to  fpeak  flightly  of  him,  he  had  then  qualities 
enough  to  recommend  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfonages  for  birth,  wit,  and  learning  $  fuch  2$ 
the  duke  of  Buckinghamfliire,  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  PeiA* 
broke,  Walter  Moyle,  efq.  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve, 
Southern,  Garth,  who  really  had  an  opinion  of  his  talents :  but 
^N^  the  black  paffions  were  fo  predominant  in  him,  and  his  pride, 
jenvy,  jealoufy,  and  fufpicion,  hurried  him  into  fo  many  abfurd 
and  ridiculous  meafures,  that  his  life  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
s  but  a  mixture  of  folly  and  madnefs.  Upon  his  firfl  introdudion 
A  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  intoxicated 
^  with  fome  very  fine  wines,  which  he  had  not  been  ufed  to.  Thefe 
had  a  ftiange  ctk€t  upon  him,  and  made  him  fo  very  impatient 
of  contradiaion,  that,  rifing  on  a  fudden,  he  ruihed  out  of  the 
room,  and  overturned  the  fide»board  of  plate  and  glafles  as  he 
went.  The  next  morning  feeing  Mr.  Moyle,  who  was  one  of 
the  company^  he  told  him  he  had  quite  forgot  every  thing  that 
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happened,  for  he  was  much  in  liquor,  and  defired  he  would  ie\\ 
him  in  what  mancr  he  went  away :  "  Why,"  faid  Moyle,  **  you 
went  away  like  the  devil,  and  teok  one  corner  of  the  houfe  with 
you." 

He  began  to  be  a  writer  as  earlv  as  1690,  if  not  earlier,  and  fo 
continued  to  the  time  of  his  deatn,  which  happened  1733,  in  his 
77th  year.  He  was  always  making  attacks  upon  fomebody  or 
other,  and  thereby  became  embroiled  in  quarrels,  in  which  he 
generally  had  the  woril  of  it.  In  1692  he  wrote  a  pindaric  ode 
on  king  William,  occailoned  by  the  viftory  at  tnc  battle  of 
A^im ;  and  in  t6^  a  pmdatie  poem,  called  **  The  eomt  of 
Dfeath,"  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  queen  Maty.  Upon  Ac 
death*  of  king  William,  he  publilhed  another  poem,  called  "  The 
Monument:"  after  which  he  wrote  fome  pieces  in  profe;  amongft 
which,  in  1 702,  was,  **  Priefteraft  dangerous  to  religion  and 
the  government,"  in  anfwer  to  apiece  of  Sacheterell's, intituled, 
"  The  political  Union ;"  the  dcfign  of  which  was  to  {hew,  that 
the  church  was  necefiery  to  fupport  the  ftate.  He  wrote  two 
poems  on  the  battles  of  IMenheim  and  Ramilies)  for  the  firft  of 
which  he  had  a  prefent  of  lool.  from  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  £bon  after,  through  his  intereft,  a  (inecare  in  the  cuftoms  01 
about  120L  per  ann. 

In  1704  came  out  his  favoyrijte  tt|ia;4yh"  Liberty  aflcrted/* 
in  which  are  fo  ini^ftVffiBr  ihei^eOs  ^^tti  the  french  nation, 
that  he  thought  they  wer^tleVer  to  Ke  ft^^i^en«  He  really  per« 
fuaded  himfelf,  as  it  is  *fclfte4*^f  :h|ft)i  that  the  king  of  France 
would  never  make  peace'' with *£ilgi^nd,  onlefs  the  author  of 
<^  Liberty  aiTertcd"  wst3Jtk5Kvere(j^Ju|[Jtb  l^m :  and  upon  this  full 
perfuafion  of  his  own  ^^i^Tt&ticH  'i^^^  to  have  waited  on  his 
patron,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  the  congrefs  was  held 
at  Utrecht  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  defire  **  that  no  fuch  article 
might  be  ftipulated,  as  his  being  given  up."  The  duke  told  him, 
that  **  he  was  forry  he  could  not  fcrve  him,  for  he  really  had 
no  intereft  with  any  of  the  minifters  of  that  time  ;*'  but  faid, 
that  *^  he  fancied  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as  he  imagined  j 
that  he  had  indeed  made  no  fuch  provifion  for  himfelfi  yec 
could  not  help  thinking,  tliat  he  had  done  the  French  almoft  as 
mfich' damage  as  even  Mr.  Dennis  himfelf.^'  Another  (lory  re-« 
lating  to  this  affair  is,  that  walking  near  the  beach  of  the  fea, 
when  he  was  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  Su^ei(»  he 
faw  a  (hip  failing)  as  he  imagined,  towards  him.  Upon  this  he 
{u<pe£led  himfelf  betrayed,  and  therefore  made  <he  beft  of  his 
way  to  London,  without  taking  any  leave  of  his  hoft,  but  pro^ 
claiming  him  a  traitor,  ^o,  he  faid,  bad  decoyed  him  down 
to  his  houfe,  that  he  might  give  him  up  to  the  French  \  \^ho  had 
Certainly  carried  him  off,  if  he  had  not  efcaped  as  lie  did. 

It  would  be  eudlefs  to  recite  the  ivories  which  are  told  of  this 
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ftrange  man.  tn  1709  he  puUiflied  a  tragedy  called  *'  Appius 
and  Virginia/'  which  met  with  no  fuccclSy  but  for  which  he 
invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  Being  at  the  play-houfe  a 
few  nights  after  the  ill  fate  of  his  own  play,  and  hearing  it 
thunder,  he  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden,  and  cried  out  aloud,  <<  That's 
my  thunder,  by  G*«  I  How  thefe  rafcals  ufe  me  !  They  will  not 
have  my  play,  yet  ftcal  my  thunder."  In  17 12  he  wrote  againft 
Pope's  Eflay  on  Critidfio),  and  in  17 13  againft  Addifon's  Cato; 
,which  occafioned  a  pamphlet  intituled,  **  The  narrative  of  Dr. 
Robert  Norris,  concerning  the  ftrange  and  depIoraUe  frenzy 
of  Mr.  John  Dennis,'^  fince  printed  in  Swift's  mifcellanies ;  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  quarrel  which  provoked  Pope  to 
put  htm  into  his  Dunciad.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces,  in  all  d 
which  he  (hewed,  that  he  had  better  talents  for  judging  of  the 
performances  of  others,  than  for  producing  any  thing  of  himfdf  | 
which  Ikiade  a  fmart  fellow  fay,  that  **  Dennis  was  the  fitteft 
man  in  the  world  td  in(lru£l  a  dramatic  writer ;  for  he  laid 
down  rules  for  writing  good  plays>  and  (hewed  him  what  were 
bad  by  his  own." 

DE^fNT  (Sir  Anthony),  knt.  favourite,  and  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas  Denny,  of  Chefliunt  in  tne  county  of 
Hertford,  efq-  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thmnas  Mannock. 
He  had  his  education  in  St.  Paul's  fchool,  London,  under  the 
famous  William  Lilly ;  and  afterwards  in  St.  John Vcojlege, 
Cmbridge :  in  both  which  places  he  fo  improved  himfelf,  that  ne 
became  an  excellent  fcholar,  as  well  as  a  perfon  of  gtieat  worth. 
His  merit  having  made  him  known  at  court,  he  was  conftituted 
by  Henry  VIII.  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber,- groom 
of  the  ftote,  and  a  privy  counfellor ;  and  likewife  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  that  prince:  with  whom  being  in 
great  favour,  he  raifed  a  conGderable  eftate  on  the  ruins  of 
the  diflblved  monafteries.  For,  in  1537)  Henry  gave  him  the 
priory  of  Hertford,  together  M^ith  divers  other  lands  and  ma- 
nors. He  further  granted  him,  in  1539,  Dec.  15,  the  office  of 
fteward  of  the  manor  of  Bedwell  and  Little  Berkhamftead,  in 
Herts  $  befides  whjch  fir  Anthony  alfo  obtained  the  manor  of 
Butterwick,  in  the  pari(h  of  St.  Peter  in  St.  Albans,  the  manors 
of  the  re&ory  and  of  the  nunnery^  in  the  parifii  of  Chefliiint ; 
and  of  Great  Amwell,  all  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  More- 
over, in  1541,  there  was  a  large  grant  made  to  him,  by  a£t  of 
parliament,  of  feveral  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  ubbey  of 
St.  Albans,  lately  diflblved.  Not  content  with  that,  he  found 
means  to  procure  a  thirty «one  years'  leafe  of  the  many  large 
and  rich  demefnes  that  had  been  pof&fied  by  Wairham«abbey  in 
£fiez :  of  which  his  lady  purcliafed  afterwards  the  reverfion. 
In  1544  the  king  gave  him  the  advantageous  wardihip  of  Mar«- 
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garct)  the  only  daughter  and  heir  o/  Thomas  lord  Audfejr,  ^tf* 
ceafcd.  On  the  31ft  of  Auguft  15^6  he  was  commifiioncd, 
yr\t\\  John  Gate  and  William  Clerk,  cfquircs,  to  fign  all  warrants 
in  the  king's  name*  In  this  reign  he  did  an  eminent  fervic^to 
the  great  fchool  of  Sedberg  in  Yorkftiire,  belonging  to  the  col* 
lege  wherein  he  had  received  his  education.  For  th^  building 
being  fallen  to  decayi  and  the  lands  appropriated  thereto  fold 
and  embezzled,  he  caufed  the  fchool  to  be  repaired,  and  not 
only  recovered,  but  alfo  fettled  the  eftate  fo  firmly,  as  to  prevent 
all  future  alienations.  When  king  Henry  VIII.  was  on  his 
death-'bed,  fir  Anthony  had  the  honefty  and  courage  to  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  approaching  end }  and  defired  him  to  raife  his 
thoughts  to  heaven,  to  think  of  his  paft  life,  and  to  call  on  God 
for  mercy  through  Jcfus  Chrift.  So  great  an  opinion  had  that 
king  of  him,  that  he  appointed  him  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  one  of  the  counfeHors  to  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  Edward  VI. 
and  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  300I.  He  did  not  live  long  after  ' 
this;  for  he  died  in  1550.  By  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  ' 
fir  Philip  Champcrnon  of  Modbury  in  Devonftiire,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  parts,  he  had  fix  children  j  of  whom  Henry 
uie  eldeft  was  father  of  Edward  Denny,  knighted  in  1589,  fum-* 
moned  to  parliament  in  160;^  and  advanced  0€t.  24,  1626,  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Norwich,  As  for  fir  Anthony  Denny's 
charafler,  one  of  his  contemporaries  informs  us,  that  his  whole 
time  and  cares  were  taken  up  with  and  emploved  about  religion, 
learning,  and  the  care  of  the  public,  and  has  nighly  commended 
him  for  his  prudence  and  humanity.  The  learned  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surry,  wrote  an  excellent  epitaph  for  him  fome 
years  before  his  decc^fe. '  And  fir  John  Cheke,  who  had  a  great 
efteem  for  him,  honoured  his  memory  with  an  elegant  heroic 
poem* 

DENTON  (John),  an  englifli  divine,  author  of  fome  fmall 
controverfial  pieces,  was  educated  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  and 
was  admitted  fizar  and  pupil  to  Mr.  David  Clarkfon,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1646,  as  appears  from  the  regifter  of  the  college. 
He  was  eje&ed  by  the  a£t  of  uniformity  in  1662  from  the  living 
of  Ofwaldkirk,  near  Helmfley  in  Torkfhire,  and  not  from  that  of 
Bolton,  as  Dr.  Calamy  affirms  in  his  account,  p.  818,  who  has 
rectified  that  miftake  in  his  Continuation,  p.  950,  though,  as  it 
feems,  without  knowing  that  it  was  a  miftake,  it  being  indeed 
Mr.  Snathan,  and  not  Mr.  John  Denton,  who  was  eje^ed  from 
Bolton  upon  Dearn,  or  more  properly  Darwent.  Mr.  John 
Denton  afterwards  conformed ;  and  being  re-ordained  by  Dr« 
Thomas  Barlow,  bifhop  of  /^incohi,  was  collated  to  the  living  of 
Stonegrave,  within  two  miles  of  Ofwaldkirk,  and  a  prebend  of 
the  church  of  Tork,  both  which  he  held  till  his  death,  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1708^  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  as  is  evident 
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from  the  mfcription  on  his  t^mbftone  in  the  church  of  Stonegrare^ 
in  which  living  he  was  fuccecded  by  his  fon  Mr.  Robert  Denton^ 
who  was  educated  at  Catherine-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  died  about 
1748.  Mr.  John  Denton  having  contra£led  an  intimate  friend- 
ihip  with  Mr.  Tillotfon  at  Clare-hall,  thej  kept  up  a  conftant 
correfpondence  during  his  grace's  life. 

DENTRECOLLES  (Francis  Xavier),  a  jefuit,  bom  at 
Lyons  in  1664,  went  as  mifTionary  to  China  with  pereParrennin. 
Here  he  was  employed  a  like  number  of  years  with  him»  and 
died  in  the  fame  year,  1741,  at  the  age  of  771  His  amiable 
chara£ter,  his  infmuating  turn,  and  hb  mild  and  afiable  manners^ 
gained  him  the  efteem  and  a^£kion  both  of  the  populace  and 
the  men  of  letters.  He  caufed  a  great  number  ot  works  to  be 
printed  in  the  chinefe  language,  to  inculcate  the  doflrines  of  hi^ 
church  among  the  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  to  encoura^  the 
new  converts  in  the  way  of  falvation.  Befides  thefe  writings, 
which  it  cannot  be  expec&d  we  fliould  under  (land,  there  are  fe« 
veral  intereding  pieces  of  his  in  the  colledion  of  *^  I^ettres  edi« 
fiantcs  &  curieufes/'  and  in  the  hiftory  of  China  by  du  Halde* 

DEREING  (Edward)  was  born  in  the  xvith  century,  and 
defcended  from  an  antient  and  confiderable  family  in  Kent.  He 
was  educated  in  Chrift*s-college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
fellow.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.B.  and  was  chofen  preacher 
at  St.  Paul's  in  London ;  and  was  a  very  eminent  preacher  at 
court  in  this  reign.  He  died  in  the  year  1576.  His  principal 
works  are :  his  "  Anfwer  to  Harding  j"  his  Le£lures  on  the 
epiille  to  the  Hebrews }  and  his  fermons.  The  happv  death  of 
this  truly  religious  man  was  fuitable  to  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  his  Hie. 

DERHAM  (William),  an  excellent  philofopher  and  divinci 
was  born  at  Stoughtoti  near  Worceller,  Nov.  a6,  1657  s  ^"^ 
educated  in  grammar-leaming  at  Blockley  in  that  county.  May 
1675  he  was  admitted  into  l^inity-college^  Oxford ;  and  by  the 
time  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A*  was  greatly  diftinguifhcd  for 
bis  learning,  and  oiher  valuable  and  eminent  qualifications.  Qe 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Compton  biihop  of  London,  in  May 
1681 ;  priell  by  Ward  biihop  of  Salifbury,  in  July  1682 ;  and 
was  the  fame  month  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in 
Berkfhirc.  Auguft  1680  he  was  prefented  to  the  valuaole  rec« 
tdry  of  Upminfter  in  E&x:  which  living,  lying  at  not  more  than 
a  convenient  diftance  from  London^  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  converfin|  and  correfponding  with  the  greateft  virtuoii  in  the 
nation*  Bemg  therefore  in  a  retirement  fuitable  to  his  con-« 
templative  and  philofophical  temper,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great 
eagernefs  to  the  ftudy  of  nature,  and  to  mathematics  and  ezperi^ 
mental  philofophy;  in  which  h^  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was 
foon  after  chofen  F.  R.  S.    He  proved  one  of  the  moft  ufeful 
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and  induftrious  members  of  it,  frequently  publifliing  in  th^Philo* 
fophicalTranfaaions  curious  obfcrvations  and  valuable  piecesCAJ, 
We  (hall  now  proceed  to  his  o^ker  works.    He  publiQied  in  his 


Ja]  Of  which  the fe  f»l lowing  are  the 
pMiiculan.  i.  Part  of  a  lettej'dated  Dec. 
^f'  i^S?)  gWiog  an  account  of  fomc  expe- 
riments aboi|t  Ch^  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  monament  In  London ;  and  alfo  a  de- 
icription  of  a  portable  barometer;  2^  A 
letter  dated  Jan.  13,  4698,  about  a. con- 
trivance to  meafure  the  height  of  the  mer> 
cury  in  the  barometer,  by  a  circle  on  one 
•f  &e  weather  plates  :  wiih  m  regifter  or 
diary  of  the  weather*  obferved  every  djy 
at  Upminfter,  during  the  year  1697. 
3.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Sldane ;  with  a  regifter 
9f  the  weather,  winds,  barometer's  height, 
and  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  Upmiofter 
an  Effcx,  during  the  year  1698.  4.  A 
regtfVer,  &c.  as  above*  for  the  year  1699. 
la  thefe  regifters,  he  exhibits  to  vievr,  in 
feparaCe  columns,  every  day,  at  the  hours 
0f  8,  I2»  and  9*  the  weather,  winds, 
clouds,  height  of  the  barometer,  rain,  ^c. 
5.  Obfervations  on  the  death-waich,  or 
that  infe^  which  makes  a  noifc  like  the 
beats  of  a  watch.  6.  Obfervations  on  the 
weather,  rain,  winds,  Sec.  for  1699,  i7^^> 
T701,  1702,  compared  with  other  obferva* 
tious  made  at  Townley  in  Lancashire,  by 
Mr.  I'ownley,  and  communicated  to  our 
author.  7.  An  account  of  fome  fpots  ob- 
lerved  in  the  fun  in  June  1703.  8.  Ob- 
fcrvations on  the  great  (lorm,  Nov.  26, 
1703.  I).  The  hilWy  of  ihe  death-watch, 
from  which  the  fuperllirious  may  learn, 
tp  the  great  eafe  and  comibrt  of  their  fouls, 
that  the  ticking  noifc  of  this  minute  crea- 
ture, which  fills  them  with  fuch  terrors 
and  forebodings,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
wooing  9t\t  and  commonly  hrard  in  July, 
or  about  the  beginning  of  Augud.  10.  An 
account  of  an  infkument  for  finding  the 
meridian,  with  a  defcription  of  the  fame, 
jx.  Experincauon  the  motion  of  pendu- 
luma  in  vacuo.  12.  A  profpe^  of  die 
weather,  winds,  and  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the^  barometer,  on  the  firfl  day  of 
the  month ;  and  of  the  whole  rain  in  every 
month  in  ijojysnd  the  beginning  of  1704,: 
obferved  at  Townley  in  tancaihire,  by  R. 
Townley,  efq.and-at  Upminfter  in  ElTex, 
by  our  author.  1 3.  An  account  of  a  glade 
ot  light  ftQn  in  (he  heavens,  March  ao, 
1706.  14.  Tables  bf  the  weather,  Sec,  for 
jyo;.  15.  An  account  of  i  pyramidal 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  feen  in  Eirex, 
April  3,  1707.  '  j6.  Experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  00  the  motion  of  fou£id  i  iuiitia. 


17.  On  the  migration  of  birds.  tS.  An 
account  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  Sept.  3, 
1 708,  as  obferved  at  Upminfter :  and  of 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  Sept.  it,  1708. 

19.  An  account  of  a  itrange  meteor,  ^r 
aurora  borealis,  in  .Sept.  or  06k.  >i7o6« 

20.  An  account  of  a  child's  crying  in  the 
womb.     It  was  the  child  of  one  Clark,  of 
Hornchurch  in  E0ex,  who  was  heard  to 
cry  in  his  mother's  womb,  at  times,  for 
five  weeks.    21.  The  hiftor/  of  the  great 
froft  in  17C8.     zz.  Account  of  fpots  ob- 
ferved in  thefim  by  our  author,  from  1703 
toryoS;  and  from  1707  to  1711.     23* 
Of  ftibtennneouB  trees  found  at  Dagenham- 
Breach  in  EfTex.  24.  Account  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  feen  at  Upmitifter  Jan.  1  Zp 
171*- 12.    25.  Of  a  woman  big  with  child, 
and  hsving  the  fmall  pox,  delivered  of  a 
chilli  having  the  fame  diAemper,  Sept.  S, 
1 7 13.     z6.  An  account  of/ the  rjin  at  Up- 
minfter for   18  years.     27.  Tables  of  the 
barometrical  altitudes  for  1708,  at  Zurich 
in  Switxerland ;  and  of  the  rain  of  Pifa  in 
Italy,  xnd   Zurich,  aud   Upminfter,    for 
1707,  1708  :  with  remarks  on  the  winds» 
heat,  and  cold,  Ac.     2S.  Mifchicfs  occa* 
(ioneU  by  fwallowing  the  ftones  of  bullace 
an^  flees.     This  piece  mav  be  read  with 
great  advantage  by  thofe  who  fancy,  very 
abfurdly,  that  the  ftones  of  floes,  cherries,' 
Sec.  are  ufeful  in  preventing  a  furfeit  from 
the  fruit.      29.  Extrafts  from   Mr.  Gaf- 
coigce's  «nd  Mr.  Crabtsee's  letters,  prov- 
ing Mr.  Gafcoigne  to  have  been  the   in- 
ventor of  the  tclefcopjc  fights  of  mathe- 
matical inftruments,  and  not  the  French. 
3c.  Obfervaiiont  about  wafps,  and  the  dif-  ^ 
ference  of- their  fcxes.     3  i .  Obfervati</nt 
on  the  lumen  borealc,  or  (beaming,  Odi.  8, 
I7z6.     32.  Tables  of  the  cclipfes  of  Ju- 
piter's fatdliles,  from  1700  to  1717  ;  with 
remarks  on  thofe  tables.      33.  The  dif- 
ference in  time  of  the  meridians  of  divert 
places,  computed  from  obfervations  on  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.    34.  A  letter 
to  fir  Hans  Sloane,   bart.  coDUining  a  de- 
fcription of  fomc  uncommon  appearances, 
obferved  in  an  aurora  boreal i^,  O^.  13, 
J  718.     3i-  Of  the  meteor  called  the  ignia 
Utuus,  from  obfervations  made  in  England 
by  our  author,  and  others  in  July,  com- 
municated  by  fir  Thomas  Dereham,  ban. 
We  have  placed  tliefc  fevcral  pieces  here 
together,    becaufc    they  are  of  the  fame 
kind  and  nature,  and  were  all  publifticd 
m  the  *•  Vailofophical  Trspfaaions." 
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younger  years,  ^  The  artificial  clock-maker :  or,  a  treatife  of 
watch  and  clock-rwork,  (hewing  to  ^hc  meaneft  capacities  the 
art  of  calculating  nutnbers  to  ail  forts  of  movements ;  the  way 
to  alter  clock-work  *,  to  make  chimes,  and  fet  them  to  mufical 
notes ;  and  to  calculate  and  aorre£t:  the  motion  of  ^pendulum^s. 
Alfo  numbers  for  divers  movements :  with  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern hiilory  of  dock-^ork;  and  maqy  inftri^ments^  tables,  and 
other  matters,  never  before  publiflied  in  any  other  book."  The 
jFourth  editipn  of  this  bqok,  with  large  emendations,  was  pub* 
lilhed  in  1734,  i2mo.  In  17J1  and  1712  he  preached  16  fer- 
moQS  at  Qoyle's  le£ture$ ;  which,  having  put  into  ^  new  fori^, 
]^  publiChcd  in  1713  under  this  title,  Phyncortheology^  or,  a 
demonftration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Qod  from  his  works 
ofcreatioa:  with  large  i>otes,  and  many  curious  obfervations, 
Svo.  And  in  purfuai>ce  of  the  fame  defign,  he  publifiied,  in  j  7 14^ 
Aftro-theology ;  or,  a  demonftration  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  from  a  furvisy  of  the  heavens.     Illuftratcd  with  coppejr- 

Elates,  8vo.  Thefe  works,  the  former  efpecjally,  have  bej^n 
ighly  and  juftly  valued,  and  have  undergone  feveral  editions. 
In  1716  he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windfor,  being  at  that  tinie 
chaplain  to  th^  prince  of  Wales*,  and  in  1730  received  nhe  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  frpm  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford,  on  account  of  his 
Earning,  and  the  fervices  he  had  done  to  religion  by  his  culture 
of  natural  knowledge^— ^'  Ob  libros,"  as  the  tern>s  pf  the  diplpm^ 
run,  ^*  ab  ipfg  editos,  quibus  phyficara  &  miitheGn  audlior^m 
reddidit,  &  ad  religionem  veramque  fidem  exornandam  revp- 
cavit."  But  to  go  on  with  his- writings.  When  Eieazer  Alt^ 
pubiifhed  his  natural  hiltor^  of  birds  and  englifh  infe£ls,  in  4 
vols.  4to.  with  many  beautiful  cuts,  it  was  accompanied  with 
very  curious  notes  and  obfervations  by  our  learned  author.  He' 
alfo  revifed  the  "  Mifccllanea  Curiofa,**  publKhed  in  three  vols. 
8vo.  1726.  The  lad  thing  he  pubiifhed  qf  his  own  conopofition^ 
was,  "  Chrifto-theology  ;  or,  a  demonftration  of  jhe  divine  au- 
thority of  the  chrlflian  religion,  being  the  fubftance  of  a  fermon 
preached  at  IJath,  Nov.  2,  1 7  29,  and  publilhed  at  the  earned 
Tcqued  of  the  auditory,  1730,"  8 vo.  But,  befidcs  his  own,  he 
pubiifhed  fome  pieces  of  Mr.  Ray,  and  gave  new  editions  of 
others,  with  great  adiljtions  frpm  the  author's  own  M§S.  Tp 
him  the  world  is  likewife  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the 
>*  Philofophical  experiments  and  obfervations  of  the  latc^  eminent 
Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  and  other  eminent  virtuofos  In  his  time, 
1726,"  8yp.  with  copper  cuts.  He  communicated  alfo  to  thtf 
royal  fociety  fever^  pieces,  which  he  received  ffom  ins  learned 
correfpondents. 

Thi^  great  and  good  man  having  thus  fpent  his  life  in  the  moft 
agreeable  and  improving  ftiidy  of  nature,  and  made  all  his  re- 
fcarches  thereia  fubfcrvient  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtuj;,^ 
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died  at  length,  in  his  78 A  year,  April  5,  1735^  at  Uptninftef^ 
vrhete  he  vrzs  buried.  He  left  behind  him  a*vaduable  coUe&ion 
of  curiofities ;  among  the  reft,  a  fpecimen  of  infe£l8|  and  of  moft 
kinds  of  birds  in  this  ifland,  of  which  he  had  prefen^ed  the  male 
and  female.  It  may  be  neceiTary  juft  to  obferve,  that  Dr.  Der- 
ham  was  very  well  ikilled  in  medical  as  well  as  phyfical  know« 
ledge ;  and  was  conftantly  a  phjfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as 
fouls  of  his  parifhioners. 

DERRICK  (Samuel),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  bom  in  1724^ 
Being  intended  for  trade,  he  was  fome  time  placed  with  a  linen- 
•  draper  in  Dublin  ;  but  difliking  his  bufinefs,  he  quitted  it  and 
his  country  about  1751,  and  commenced  author  in  London. 
Soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  metropolis,  he  indulged  an  incli- 
fiation  which  he  had  imbibed  for  the  ftage,  and  appeared  in 
the  charafter  of  Glouccfter  in  "  Jane  Shore,*'  but  with  fo  little 
iuccefs,  that  he  never  repeated  the  experiment.  After  this  at- 
tempt he  fubfifted  chiefly  by  his  writings  ;  but  being  of  an  ex- 
penfive  difpofition,  running  into  the  follies  and  excefles  of 
gallantry  and  gaming,  he  lived  almoft  all  his  time  the  flave  of 
dependence,  or  the  fport  of  chance.  His  acquaintance  with 
people  of  fafliion,  on  beau  Naih's  death,  procured  him  at  length 
a  more  permanent  fufiftence.  He  was  chofen  to  fucceed  that 
gentleman  in  his  ofBces  of  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  at  Bath 
and  Tunbridge.  By  the  profits  of  thefe  he  might  have  been 
enabled  to  place  himfelf  with  ^economy  in  a  lefs  precarious, 
ftate  $  but  his  want  of  condu£l  continued  after ,  he  was  in  the 
poileflion  of  a  confiderable  income,  by  which  means  he  was  at 
the  time  bf  his  death,  March  7,  1 769,  as  neceffitous  as  he  had 
been  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  tranflated  one  piece  from 
the  french  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  called,  Sylla,  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, 17^3,  8vo. 

DESAGULIERS  (John  Theophilus),  who  introduced  the 
reading  of  leAures  in  experimental  philofophy  at  the  metropo- 
lis, and  who  made  feveral  improvements  in  mechanics,  was  the 
fonofthe  rev.  Mr.  Jo^n  Defaguliers,  a  french  proteftant*  re- 
fugee, and  born  at  Roghelle,  March  12,  1683.  His  father 
brought  him  an  infant  into  England  $  and  having  taught  him 
the  claffics  himfelf,  fent  him  to  Chrift^hurch  in  Oxford. 
When  Dr.  John  Keil  left  the  univerfity,  and  went  abroad  with 
the  palatines  in  1 702,  Defaguliers  fucceeded  him  in  reading 
^ourfes  of  experimental  philofophy,  which  he  performed  at 
Hart-hall.  In  1712  he  married,  and  fettled  in  ChanneUrow^^ 
Weftminfler,  foon  afterwards  j  where  he  continued  his  courfes 
for  feveral  years.  In  1 7 14  he  was  elcfted  F.  R.  S.  of  which  he 
was  a  very  ufeful  member,  as  appears  from  a  great  number  of 
his  papers  printed  in  their  Tranfa£lionS,  on  optics,  meteorology, 
and  ^cchanic^t    About  this  time  the  duke  of  Ch^ndos  took 
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km  tuidet  bfe  patfonage,  made  him  liU  chaplain,  atidpfefenU 
€d  Kim  to  the  church  of  Edgware,  near  his  own  feat  at  Canons. 
George  L  before  whom  he  performed  a  courfe  of  lejlures  at 
Hampton-court  in  171 7»  intended  for  him  the  valuable  living 
of  Much  Munden  in  Hertfordifaire ;  but  the  earl  of  Sunderiam^ 
at  the  head  of  the  miniftry  at  that  time,  obtained  it  for  another  ' 
perfon,  and  preraiied  with  a  friend  to  prefent  him  to  a  fmail 
living  in  Norfolk,  worth  70I.  per  ann.  This  benefice  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  one  in  Eflex,  at  like  prefentation  of  Geerge 
II.  before  whom,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  royal  family,  he  had 
the  honour  of  reading  his  lectures :  and  Frederic  prince  of  Wal«s 
made  him  afterwards  his  chaplain.  In  the  latter  part  of  Ms 
life,  he  removed  to  lodgings  over  the  Great  Piazza,  in  Coteift- 
garden,  where  he  carried  on  his  leAures  with  great  fuccefs  liU 
nis  death,  which  happened  in  1749.  He  was  a  member  of 
feveral  foreign  academies,  and  correfponding  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.  He  obtained  from  manir 
competitors  the  prize  propofed  by  the  french  king,  for  the  beft 
account  of  ele£lrtcity.  He  publiOied  ^<  A  courfe  of  experi- 
snentai  philofophy,  1734,  2  vols.  4to.*'  and  an  edition  of  '*  Gre- 
gory's elements  of  catoptrics  and  dioptrics,  with  an  appendix^ 
containing  an  account  of  refie£ting  telefcopes,  1735,  8vo.'' 

D£S  HARREAUX  (Jambs  de  Vallec  lord),  a  french  no^ 
bleman,  and  bom  at  Paris  in  1602,  was,  like  the  engUlb  lonl  - 
Rochefter,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine,  and  a  great  penitent* 
He  made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  his  ftudies  under  the  jefuits,  who^ 
perceiving  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  any  thing,  endeavoured  to 
get  him  into  their  fociety ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  family  would 
ever  Hften  to  their  propofal.  He  did  not  love  them,  and  ufed 
Co  rail  at  them  in  an  agreeable  manner.  He  was  intimate  widi 
Theophile,  who  was  advocate -general,  and  afterwards  prefident 
10  the  parliament  of  Paris^  and,  being  very  handfome  in  his 

Jottth,  itis  faid  that  Theophile  was  fometimes  jealous  ofhhn. 
fe  was  very  young  when  his  father  procured  him  the  place  of 
a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  His  wit  was  admired 
there,  but  he  would  never  report  a  caufe ;  for  he  ufed  to  fay, 
that  it  was  a  fordid  occupation,  and  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts, 
to  read  wrangling  papers  with  attention,  and  to  endeavour  to 
tinderftand  them.  He  loft  that  place  from  the  following  caufe. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  falling  in  love  with  the  celebrated  beauty 
Marion  de  Lorme,  whofe  aiFe£lions  were  entirely  placed  on  our 
Des  Barreaux,  propofed  to  him  by  a  third  hand,  that  if  he  wduld 
refign  his  miftrefs,  he  (hould  have  whatever  he  fhould  defire. 
Des  Barreaux  anfwered  the  propofal  no  otherwife  than  in  t 
jefting  way  }  feigning  all  along  to  believe  the  cardinal  incapa- 
ble of  fo  much  weakncfs.  This  enraged  the  minifter  fo  highly, 
that  he  perfecvte4  our  CQunfeUor  as  long  as  be  lived,  and 

forced 
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{otceA  him  pot  only  to  /quit  his  fUct^  but  even  to  leave  tbe 
kingdom. 

As  De^  Barreauz  loved  bis  liberty  and  bb.pleafures  extremely, 
'  he  did  not  find  himfelf  imbappy  in  having  Quitted  the  long  robe* 
He  made  a  great  number  of  latin  and  french  verfeS)  and  fome  very 
pretty  fong$ ;  and  never  purfued  any  thing  but  good  <^eer  and 
diverfions.  He  was  very  entertaining  in  company,  and  greatly 
fought  after  by  all  men  o£  wit  and  tafte.  He  had  his  particu- 
lar friends  in  the  fevera)  provinces  of  France,  whom  he  fee* 
quently  vifited ;  for  he  took  a  pleafure  in  (hifting  his  quarters, 
acipordtiig  to  the  feafons  of  the  year.  In  wiuter«  he  went  lo 
Cpek  tlie  fiia  on  the  coafts  of  Provence.  He  paffbd  the  three 
mmtt  months  in  the  year  at  MarfetUeSv  The  houfe  wliicb  be 
Crifed  his  favourite  was  that  of  the  count  de  Clermont  de  Lo« 
^ere  in  Languedoc  ^  where,  he  ufed  to  fay,  good  cheer  and 
Kberty  were  on  their  throne.  Sometimes  he  went  to  Baksac  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charante  ^  but  his  chief  refidence  was  at  Che* 
Bailies  on  the  Loire.  His  general  view  in  thefe  ramUings  was 
to  fearch  out  the  btft  fruits  and  the  befl  wines  in  the  climates  : 
bowever,  it  mud  be  obferved,  in  juAice  to  him,  that  the  plea-  . 

fures  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  were  fome-  { 

times  the  occafion  of  his  joumies ;  as,  wHben  he  went  into  Hot- 
land,  Of)  pmrpofe  to  fee  D/es  Cartes,  and  to  improve  by  the  in* 
ftru^ions  of  that  great  genius. 

His  friends  do  not  deny  that  he  was  a  great  libertine ;  but 
pretend>  that  Fame,  according  to  cuftom,  had  faid  more  of  him 
than  is  true,  and  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  be  was  con- 
▼inoed  of  the  reality  of  religion*  They  fay,  that  he  did  not 
difapprove  the  truths  of  chriftianity,  and  wi(hed  to  be  fuUy 
convinced  of  them  $  but  he  thought  nothing  was  fo  difficult 
to  a  man  of  wit  as  to  believe.  He  was  born  a  cacliolic,  but 
had  not  the  leaft  faith  either  in  the  worfliip  or  doctrines  of  the 
romifii  religion ;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  if  the  fcriptures  are  the 
rule  of  our  ad^ions  and  of  our  belief,  there  was  nO/  better  religion 
than  the  protefiant.  However  all  this  might  be,'  it  is  certain 
that,  four  or  five  years  before  his  death,  he  entirely  forfook 
his  vicious  courfes :  he  paid  his  debts,  and,  having  never  been 
married,  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  eilate  to  his  fillers  ;  re<> 
ferving  to  himfelf  for  life  an  annuity  of  4000  livrcs.  He  then 
retired  to  Chalou  on  tlie  Soane,  which  he  faid  was  the  beft  and 
pureft  air  in  France  ;  hired  a  fmall  houfe ;  and  was  vifited  by 
the  better  fort  of  people,  particularly  by  the  bifliop,  who  aftei-*  j 

wards  fpoke  well  of  him.     He  died  in  that  city,  like  a  good  i 

chriftian,   in   1647  ;   having  made  the  famous  devout  (bimeti  ^ 

two  or  three  years  before  his  death,  which  begins:   Grand 
Dieu,  tes  jugemcns.  &c. 
DliiSBUXONii  (Fkancis  Joseph),  was  born  at  .Ciiateauneuf^ 

on 
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oritlie  75th  of  January  in  the  year  171 1.    At  tbe  age  of  16 

he  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  the  jefuits  j  was  five  years 

teacher  to  the  under  rlafles ;  and  afterwards  was  appointed  an 

inftruftor  of  literature  fucceffively  in  the   colleges  of  Laen^ 

Nevers,  Lc  Flechc,  and  Bourgcs.    in  the  mean  time  he  was  oc* 

cupled  in  compofing  a  book  of  fables  which  he  defigned  fiiortly  tQ 

publilh.     For  that  purpofe  he  vifited  the  college  of  Louis  the 

XlVth  at  Paris.    He  hoped  that  the  focicty  of  the  beft  writer^ 

in  that  place  would  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  greater  degrei^ 

of  perfection  in  the  compofitlon  of  his  intended  work,    'fher^ 

he  reGded    15  years  till  the  abolition  in  176a,  of  the  order  ti| 

vhich  he  belonged.    On  this  event  in  1762  be  retired  to  Man* 

heim,  where   he  was  favourably    received  by'  the  Palfgrave 

Charles  Theodore.    Enjoying  in  this  place  much  literary  leifure, 

he  em]3loyed  his  time  in  poetry  and  the  clsiffics..  Here  alfo 

he  publi(hed  in  two  volumes  his  fables,  which  had  now  increafed 

530  in  number,  and  which  he  divided  into  fifteen  books*    An 

edition  of  Fhaedrus,  illuftrated  with  learned  annotations,  was 

alfo  one  of  the  publication^  with  which  he  enriched  the  re* 

L  public  of  letters.     He  had  employed  fome  of  his  latter  years  in 

I  little  pieces  of  latin  poetry  of  which  two  only  are  known.    They 

were  intituled  "  Ars  bene  valendi,**  and  *•  Carmen  dc  pace.*' 

He  alfo  left  behind  him  in  mantifcript  a  hiftory  of  the  latin  lan« 

guage.     He  died  on  the  19th  of  March  1788,  at  the  age  of  78, 

having  enjoyed  to  the  lafl:  a  good  conftitution  and  an  unufual 

prcfeoce  of  mind. 

L  DESHAIS  (John  Baptist  Henry),  an  ingenious  french 

[  painter,  born  at  Rouen  in  Ncrmandy,  in  1729.     He  received 

the  firft  elements  of  defign  from  his  father :  he  afterwards  pfac* 

rifed  at  Paris,  under  M.  Vermont ;  but  learned  from  Reftodt 

.  thofe  excellent  principles,  which  received  fuch  honour  from 

lib  natural  talents.     He  foon  gave  proofs  of  his  genius,  in  ob« 

taining  many  of  the  medals  which  the  academy  gave  as  prizes 

for  defign.     In  a  journey  he  took  to  Rouen  (his  native  place), 

he  obtained  feveral  commiflions  for  hiftorical  pieces,  to  his  no 

fmall  encouragement ;  feveral  of  thefe  he  executed  while  under 

I  M.  Redout.    HIs.piftureofPotiphar's  wife,  which  he  painted 

i  as  a  candidate  for  the  academy's  prize,  procured  him  the  friend* 

I  fliip  of  M.  Boucher,  at  that  time  principal  |)ainter  to  the  king* 

Redout  confented  to  yield  the  young  De(hais,  as  an  eleve  of 

that  artift.    In  1751  he  carried  tne  firft  prize  of  the  academy  % 

L  suid  in  confeguence  became  a  difciple  of  the  king's  fchool,  un.» 

f  der  the  dire^ion  of  M.  Carlo  Vanloo ;  and  during  three  years 

he  profited  greatly  of  the  inftrudlibns  he  received  from  that 

great  mafter.    In  this  fituation  he  executed  many  pieces  o£, 

great  merit.    After  this,  he  refided  fome  time  at  Rome  j  and 

u^fpite  of  very  bad  healthy  profecuted  Usprofeifion  with  un-* 
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iremittm^  diligence^  and  great  fuccefs.  On  bis  return  to  TitU, 
be  luarned  the  daughter  of  M.  Boucher,  and  was  received  into 
the  academy  with  univerfal  approbation  :  the  pi£lurcs  which  he 
prefented  on  that  occafion  were  of  fuch  merit  as  to  give  very 
fanguinc  hopes  that  he  would  one  day  become  one  of  the  great- 
eft  of  the  ircnch  artifts.  Every  fucceflxve  exhibition  kt  the 
liouvfe  proved  in  the  cleared  manner,  that  his  reputation  was 
fixed  on  the  fureft  foundation :  but  he  died  in  the  midft  of 
his  career ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 765*  The  principal 
of  his  works  are,  the  niftory  of  St.  Andrew,  in  four  large  pic-r 
tures,  at  Rouen ;  the  adventures  of  Helen,  in  nine  pieces,  for 
the  manufa£tory  of  Beauvals  ^  the  death  of  St.  Benet,  at  Or-* 
leans  ;  the  deliverance  of  St.  Peter,  at  Verfcilles*  TJic  marriage 
of  the  virgin,  ia  a  fubje£b  frmple  in  itfelf,  but  is  nobty  elevated 
by  the  painter.  The  grand  prieft  Is  ftanding  up,  and  turned 
towards  the  facred  fpoufe;  his  arms  are  extended,  and  his 
countenance  direSed  towards  the  illuminated  glory.  Scarce 
any  thing  can  be  more  divinely  expreflive  than  the  air  of  this 
kead.  The  grandeur  and  the  majcftic  fimpHcitv  of  the  virgin's 
bead  are  finely  conceived  |  and  her  whole  ngure  admirable. 
The  piftiTrefque  compofitipn  of  the  group  b  very  well  ma- 
caged— the  draperies  arc  in  a  bold  and  elegant  tafte — the 
lights  and  fhades  finely  imagined,  melting  into  aH  the  happy 
rfefts  of  the  clear  obfcure. — His  refurredion  of  Lazarrus  is 
full  of  expreffion :  the  difiercnt  emotions  of  furprife,  terror, 
and  admiration  are  moft  ingeiiioufly  varied,  and  finely  charac- 
terifcd  in  the  three  apoftles.  The  two  women  who  behold  the. 
miracle,  difplay  the  inveniion  of  the  painter  j  one  of  them  Is 
full  of  aftonifliment  mixed  with  terror,  at  the  idea  of  the  fight 
before  her— the  other  falls  proftrate  to  the  ground,  adoring  the 
divine  worker  of  the  miracle :  the  whole  piece  is  full  of  charac- 
ter and  expreffion* — His  pifturc  of  Jofcph's  chaftity  is  one  of 
the  fineft  that  ever*  xflTued  from  his  happy  pencil :  Potiphar's 
wife  is  reprefented  darting  herfelf  from  tlic  bed,  and  catching 
Jofeph  by  his  garment.  The  crime,  hope  and  fear  of  her  pat 
fion,  are  expreffed  in  the  moft  lively  manner  in  her  eyes  and 
countenaTK:e :  that  part  of  her  figure  which  the  linen,  with  which 
fee  is  partly  covered,  leaves  to  the  view,  is  full  of  charms,  the 
bappieft  imitation  of  the  fineft  nature.  The  delicacy  of  the  tints^ 
and  the  whole  artifice  of  the  colours  arc  fuch,  that  they  pro- 
duce in  the  naked  part,  all  the  roundnefs,  and  other  fine  efp:£ts. 
of  natural  relief.  The  figure  of  Jofeph  is  well  defigned  ;  but  it 
was  on  the  woman  that  the  painter,  with  great  juftnefs,  bent 
all  the  efforts  of  his  imagination,  and  his  art.  The  combat 
of  Achilles  againft  the  Xanthus  and  Simoiis  [aj.    la  his  J^*» 

f  1]  S:e  M.  Cochia's  EflTay  far  ta  VU  dc  M.  Deihaiit 
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pttxir  and  Antiope,  the  figure  of  tke  woman  is  wontferfullf  de-» 
licatc  and  plea(mg.  A  fmall  piece  rcprefeatiiig  QmAj,  very 
fine.    ArtemUia  at  the  tomb  of  her  hufbandj  &€. 

D£SMAHIS  (Joseph  FaAffcis  Edward  de  Corsembleu}^ 
born  at  Sualf^fuF-Loire  in  1722,  died  Feb.  25,  1761,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great '  talents,  and  his 
heart  was  as  eicdleat  as  hia  underftanding :  no  man  took  ^ 
gfeaier  participation  in  the  fufFefing  of  his  fdUow  creatures. 
More  devoted  M>  his  friends  than  to  himfeif,  he  always  antici-* 
pated  their  defires.  "  When  mv  friend  laughs,"  faid  he,  **  it 
k  his  bufinefs  to  inform  me  of  tne  reafon  of  his  joy ;  when  he: 
weeps^  it  is  mine  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  his  grief«^  He  never 
follioited  either  favours  or  rewards.  Contented  widi  the  cooi^ 
mon  iiecefiaries  of  life'  arid  health,  he  was  unconcerned  about 
die  reft.  It  was  a  matim  with  him,  that,  if  harmony  reigned 
among  literary  men,  notwithftanding  the  fmalinefs  of  their 
number,  they  would  be  the  matters  of  the  world.  Somebody 
once  read  to  him  a  fatirical  piece  of  poetry,  for  his  advice^ 
"  Give  up  this  wretched  turn  for  ever,"  faid  he,  **  if  you  would 
retain  any  conne^lion  with  me.  One  more  fatire,  and  we  break 
at  once."  Modeft  in  the  midft  of  profperity,  he  fometimes  faid 
to  his  friends  i  **  Content  to  live  on  terms  of  friendihip  with 
the  diftingaiflied  charaflers  of  my  times,  I  have  not  the  am- 
bition to  wiQi  for  a  place  among  them  in  the  temple  of  me- 
mory." Very  early  in  life  he  gave  proofs  of  the  facility  of 
his  genius,  and  had  the  art  of  blending  ftudy  and  philofophj 
with  pieafure.  He  wrote  the  comedy  of  the  Impertinent,  whica 
was  much  applauded.  It  is  not  indeed  in  the  ftyle  of  Moliere  ; 
•but  it  contains  good  piftures  of  real  life,  ingenious  turns  of  wit, 
judicious  fentiments,  and  the  principal  chara£ter  is  well  drawn* 
2*  Mifcellaneous  works.  A  foft  and  light  vein  of  poetry,  an 
eafy  and  harmonious  verfification,  a  lively  colouring,  delicate 
•  and  well-turned  thoughts  are  the  charafleriftics  of  this  collec- 
tion, in  which  the  Voyage  de  Saint-Germain  rifes  fuperior  to 
the  reft.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  the  author  had  betimea 
taken  Voltaire  for  his  model,  and  is  not  unfuccefsful  in  bia 
imitation.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  from  his  own  ma« 
nufcripts,  appeared  in  1777,  with  a  panegyric  on  the  author^ 
Paris,  2  vols.  i2mo. 

DES  MAIZEAUX  (Peter),  fecrctary  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  was  the  fon  of  a  french  proteftant  miniiler,  and 
born  at  Auvergne  in  1666.  He  retired  early,  probably  as  a 
refugee,  into  England;  and  died  there  in  1745.  He  had  inti-» 
mate  conne£^ions  with  St.  Evremont  and  Bayle.  He  gave  a 
very  handfome  edition  of  the  works  of  the  former,  in  3  vols, 
4to.  with  the  life  of  the  author  prefixed :  and  he  drew  up  the 
life  of  the  latter,  which  was  printed  before  the  edition  of  hia 
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Dt£tionary  in  1730,  and  feparatelj  at  the  Hague,  17329 1  r6l% 
limo.  lie  pubiil&cd  alfo^  the  iame  year,  the  Mifcellaneous 
works  of  Baylc,  in  4  voh.  folio.  He  was  the  editor  of  other 
things ;  and  whatever  he  publiflied,  he  always  accompanied 
"l^ith  remarks,  fall  of  literary  anecdotes.  He  was  very  exa€fc 
and  curious  in  his  accounts ;  but  fomewhat  prolix  and  tedious^ 
by  running  out  into  too  much  detail  and  minute  difcufiions. 

DESMaRES  (Toussaimt),  prieft  of  the  oratory,  famous  for 
his  fermons,  was  from  Vire  in  Normandy.  He  was  fent  to 
iRome  to  defend  the  dodlrine  of  Janfenius ;  where  he  pro- 
itounced  a  difcourfe  on  that  fubje£l  before  Innocent  X.  which 
teay  be  feen  in  the  Journal  de  Saint-Amour.  His  attachment 
to  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Ypres,  was  the  caufe 
or  the  pretext  of  fome  difagreeable  affairs  to  him.  Great  fearch 
was  made  after  him  in  order  to  convey  him  to  the  bailille,  but 
he  efcaped  the  purfuit,  and  retired  for  the  reft  of  his  days  to  the 
feat  of  the  duke  de  Liancourt,  in  the  diocefe  of  Beauvais.  One 
day,  when  Louis  XIV.  happened  to  be  there,  the  duke  prefent-* 
ed  Dcfmarcs  to  him.  The  old  man  faid  to  the  monarch,  with 
an  air  of  refpcft  and  freedom  :  "  Sir,  I  aflc .  a^  boon  of  you.*' 
"  A(k,**  returned  Louis,  and  1  will  grant  it  you."  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  '*  perniit-me  to  put  on  my  rpe£tacles>  that 
I  may  contemplate  the  countenance  of  my  king."  Louis  XIV. 
declared  that  of  all  the  variety  of  compliments  that  had  been 
paid  him,  none  ever  pleafed  him  more  than  this.  Pere  De(* 
mares  died  in  1687,  ^^  ^^^^  ^g^  ^^  ^7>  ^^^^^  having  compofed 
the  Necrologe  de  Port-royal,  printed  in  1723.  4to. 

DESMARETS  (Nicholas),  nephew  of  Colbert,  and  minif-r 
ter  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  comptroller-ge« 
ner^il  of  the  finances^  died  ill  1 721 1  having  (hewed  himfelf  worthy 
of  his  uncle  by  his  undcrftanding  and  his  zeal.  He  left  behind 
him  a  very  curious  account  of  his  adminiftration.  This  piece, 
fcveral  times  reprinted,  cannot  be  too  much  or  loo  often  re* 
Commended  to  the  perufal  of  all  fuch  as  would  be  acquainted 
with  the  dedalcan  labyrinth  of  finance.  It  is  found  in  the 
Annales  Politiqucs  of  the  abb6  de  St.  Pierre. 

D'ESP AGNE  (John),  was  minifter  of  a  french  congTcgatioir, 
which  aflcmWed  at  Durham-houfe  in  the  Strand;  and,  after 
that  was  pulled  down,  at  the  chapel  in  Somerfet-houfe,  which 
was  procured  for  that  aflfembly  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords, 
by  many  of  whom  he  was  much  followed  and  admired.  He 
wrote  on  the  facramcnt,  and  fcveral  other  fubjefts,  in  french. 
The  following  books,  which  are  the  moft  confiderable  of  hi» 
works,  have  bneen  tranflated  into  englilh  :  Ihe  u(e  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  maintained  againtl  the  objedions  of  the  innovators 
of  thcfe  times,  cnglilhcd  by  C.  M«  London,  1646.  2.  An 
cfiay  on  the  wonders  of  God  in  the  bamony  of  the  times,  ge«- 
2  neratioos^ 
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MrationS,  ttkA  moft  iliufttious  events  dierein  incloied  ;  front 
Ae  original  of  ages  to  the  dofe  of  the  new  Teftament,  16629 
^vo.    This  was  publiflied  after  his  deceafe,  by  his  executor. 

DESPAUTERE  (Johw),  a  grammarian  of  Flanders,  born 
atNinove,  died  at  Comines  in  1520,  laboured  conftantly  and 
affiduoufly,  thoagh  he  had  but  one  eye.  He  publi(hed  RudimentSy 
a  grammar,  a  fyntax,  a  profody,  a  tradl  on  figures  and  tropet^ 
printed  in  i  vol.  foliq^  under  the  title  of  Commentarti  Gram* 
maticii  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1537.  His  worics  were  formerly 
ufed  in  all  the  colleges;  but  fince  otliers,  more  methodical^ 
hare  been  compofed,  they  are  no  longer  confuited  except  bj 
the  learned*  Thev  are  excellent  for  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  latinity.  The  Defpautere  of  Robert  Stephens 
is  very  diScrfent  from  the  Defpauteres»  as  they  have  been  gar- 
bled and  mutilated  for  the  accommodation  of  Ichool-boys. 

DESPLaCES,  a  famous  french  engraver,  and  one  of  the 
firft  rank  fince  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  He  joined  a  great  cx« 
cellcQcy  of  clear  obfcure  to  -a  corre£lnefs  of  defign.  His  beft 
pieces  are^  the  defcejit  from  the  crofs,  after  Jouvenet.  St« 
Bronoy  and  the  eleVation  to  the  crofs.  Fire  and  water,  after 
BouUongue.  The  rape  of  Helen,  after  Guido;  and  Venus 
coming  to  Vulcan,  from  Jouvenet ;  this  laft  piece  is  very  faulty^ 
in  the  drapery  of  Venus,  as  it  entirely  hides  the  naked  beneath 
it.  The  ioldiec  holding  up  a  dagger  at  Aftyanax,  in  the  arms 
of  Andromacbcj.  after  Jouvenet,  is  his  mafter-piece.  The  ex- 
^reflions  in  this  print  are  (Irong  and  manly ;  the  figure  of  the 
foldier  is  nobly  done  -y  his  arms,  hands,  and  feet,  extremely  fine. 
The  airs  of  die  head,  attitudes,  and  drapery,  mafterly.  In 
every  countienance,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  naked  that  appears* 
t}ie  engraver's  expreSive  touch  merits  the  higheil  praife.  Died 
in  1749. 

Another  of  the  fame  name  and  nation  not^  long  fince  de- 
ceafedy  engraved  feveral  pieces  wikh  applaufe  for  the  ^'  Cabinet 
de  Crozat." 

DESPORTES  (Claude),  born  at  Champagne  1661,  died  at 
Parts  aged  82*  His  chief  excellence  lay  in  painting  animals  and 
fruits.  He  was  a  favourite  painter,  in  that^  branch,  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.    Many  of  his  pieces  are  at  Marly. 

DESPORTES  (Fr  AN501S),  born  in  Champagne  in  1 66 1 ,  ma- 
nifefted  his  talents  for  painting  during  an  illnefs.  He  was 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed,  and  was  uneafy  for  want  of  employ- 
ment $  fpmebody  brought  him  a  print ;  he  amufed  himfclf  in 
drawing  it,  and  this  attempt  difcovered  his  tafte.  The  french 
king  employed  and  rewarded  him,  and  the  academy  of  painting 
opened  its  doors  to  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1743,  at  the  age 
of  82.  He  excelled  in  painting  grotefques,  animals,  flowers, 
Frtits^  vcgctablesi  landfgapes,  hunting-pieces^  and  fucceeded  in 

portraits. 
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wnrtraits*  His  pencil,  true,  light  and  eafy,  reprefented  natortf. 
In  all  her  charms.  He  left  a  fon  and  a  nephew,  who  fupported 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired. 

DESTOUCHES  (ANDRE'),a  french  mufician,  was  bom  at 
Psris  in  1672.  He  accompanied  father  Tachard  to  Siam,  with 
a  refolution  of  entering  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  upan  his  re- 
turn ;  but  he  changed  his  purpofe^  and  became  a  foldier.  It 
was  in  this  line  of  life  that  he  difcovered  his  talents  for  mnfic  ^ 
snd  he  quitted  foldiery,  that  he  might  de?ote  himfelf  entirelf 
to  it.  He  foon  gained  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  opera  of  Ifle, 
which  the  king  reliflied  fo  highly,  as  to  prefentthe  compofer 
with  200  louis  d^ors ;  graciouily  adding,  that  no  mufic  fince 
Itulli  had  pleafed  him  fo  much  as  his.  It  is  fomewhat  fingular 
^at  Deftouches,  when  he  made  this  charming  piece,  knew  no* 
thing  of  compofition :  but,  inftead  of  art,  be  had  genius,  and 
{what  is  ufually  the  concomitant  of  genius)  a  very  ftrong  paf« 
fion  for  his  obje£t.  After  producing  the  Ifie,  he  made  himfelf 
a  mafter  of  rules ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  they  damped  his  genius, 
and  that  none  of  his  comppfltion?  afterwards  equalled  the  Ifie. 
He  died  in  1 749,  fuperintendant  of  the  royal  band,  and  infpec- 
tor-general  of  the  royal  academy  of  muCc,  with  a  penfion  of 
4000  livres. 

DESTOUCHES  (Philip  Nericaut),  a  french  dramatic 
writer,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  168a,  and  educated  at  Paris.  Hif 
&ft  deftination  was  to  the  army  ;  but  he  quitted  this  fervice,  to 
attach  himfelf  to  the  marquis  de  Puyfieux,  ambafiador  of 
France  with  the  Helvetic  body;  It  was  in  ^wiiTerland  that 
lis  Jtalent  for  theatrical  productions  firft  difplayed  itfelf;  and 
his-  Curleux  Impertinent  was  exhibnted  there  with  applaufe«r 
His  dramatic  productions  made  him  known  to  the  regent,  who 
fent  him  to  London  in  1717,  to  aflift,  in  his  political  capacity, 
at  the  negotiations  then  on  foot.  He  fpent  feven  years  thus  in 
London,  married  there,  and  returned  to  his  country ;  where 
the  dramatifl:  and  negotiator  were  wel]  received.  Tlie  regent 
had  a  juft  fenfe  of  his  fcnrices,  and  promifed  him  great  things  ; 
but,  dying  icon  after,  left  Deftouches  the  meagre  comfort  of* 
reflecting  how  well  he  (hould  have  been  provided  for  if  the 
regent  had  lived.  Having  loft  his  patron,  he  retired  to  For- 
toifeau  near  Melun,  as  the  propereft  fituation  to  make  htm  for* 
get  the  caprices  of  fortune.  He  purchafed  the  place ;  and,  cul- 
tivating agriculture,  philofophy,  and  the  mufes,  there  abode  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Cardinal  Fleury  would  fain  have  drawn  him 
out  of  it,  and  fent  him  ambafiador  to  Peterfburg  j .  but .  l)ef- 
touches  would  not  ftir :  he  chofe  rather  to  attend  his  lands  *and 
his  woods,  and  to  coxrcQi  with  his  pen  the  manners  of  his  own 
countrymen,  than  to  go  and  converie  with  the  boyards  of  Ruflia. 
He  died  in  1754,  leaving  a  daughter  and  a  fon :  ^the  lattef,  1 
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otdcr  of  Lewis  XV.  publiftied  at  the  Louvre  an  edition  of  fais 
father's  works,  in  4  vols.  410.  Deftouches  had  not  the  g^ittf 
of  Regnard,  nor  the  ftrong  warm  colouring  of  Moliere ;  but 
he  is  always  polite,  tender,  and  natural. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert),  earl  of  Effex,  is  memorable  for 
baring  been  a  great  favourite,  and  an  unhappy  viftim  to  the 
arts  of  his  enemies  and  his  own  ambition,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  fon  of  Walter  the  firft  earl  of  Eflcx,  and 
bom  Nov.  10,  1567,  at  Netherwood,  his  father's  feat  in  Here- 
•  fordfhire.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  in  his  10th  year, 
recommended  him  to  the  protedlion  of  William  Cecil  lord  Bur- 
leigh, whom  he  appointed  his  guardian.  Two  years  after,  he 
was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by  this  lord,  who  placed 
him  in  Trinity-college,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Whitgift,  then 
mafter  of  it,  and  afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  He  was 
educated  there  with  much  ftridnefs,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
learning  with  great  diligence ;  though  it  is'faid  that,  in  his  ten« 
der  years,  there  did  not  appear  any  pregnant  figns  of  that  ex- 
traordinary genius  which  fhone  forth  in  him  afterwards.  In 
1582,  having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  he  foon  after  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  rerired  to  his  own  boufe  at  Lampfie  in  South- Wales, 
where  he  fpent  fome  time ;  and  became  fo  enamoured  of  his 
rural  retreat,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  quit  it* 
His  firft  appearance  at  court,  at  leaft  as  a  candidate  for  roy^l 
favour,  was  in  his  1 7th  year  ^  and  he  brought  thither  a  fine  per** 
ion,  an  agreeable  behaviour,  and  an  affability  which  procured 
him  many  friends.  By  degrees  he  fo  far  overcame  the  reluc- 
tance  he  fliewed  to  ufing  the  affiftance  of  the  earl  of  Lcicefter, 
^Hk)  had  been  his  father's  enemy,  that  in  1585  he  accompanied 
him  to  Holland,  where  we  find  nim  next  year  in  the  field,  with 
the  title  of  general  of  the  horfe.  In  this  quality' he  gave  the 
higheft  proofs  of  perfonal  courage  in  the  battle  "of  Zutphen, 
fought  in  1586 }  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  made,  the 
year  after,  mafter  of  the  horfe  in  the  room  of  lord  Lcicefter  pro- 
moted. In  1588,  he  continued  to  life,  and  indeed  almoft  reach- 
ed the  fummit  of  his  fortune  ;  for,  when  her  majefty  thought ' 
fit  to  aflcmbje  an  army  at  Tilbury,  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, in  cafe  the  Spaniards  (hould  land,  ihe  gave  the  command  ^ 
of  it,  under  hcrfelf,  to  the  earl  of  Lcicefter,  and  created  the  earl 
of  Eflcx  general  of  the  horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confider- 
•d  as  the  favourite  declared ;  and  if  there  was  any  mark  yet 
iranting  to  fix  the  people's  opinion  in  that  refpe£V,  it  was  (hevtrn 
ij  the  queen's  conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and  to  fo 
rcat  an  height,  ftiould  afte£fc  fo  young  a  man  as  the  earl  of  Ef- 
:x ;  who  (hewed  from  henceforward  a  very  high  fpirit,  and 

en  behaved  petulantly  enough  to  the  queen  hcrfelf>  who  yet 
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did  not  love  to  be  cbntrouled  bj  her  fubjefts.  tits  eagernefs 
about  this  time  to  difpute  her  favour  with  fir  Charles  Biunt^ 
afterwards  lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfhire,  coft  him 
fome  blood  ;  for  fir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  aflfrontcd  by  the 
earl^  challenged  him,  and,  after  a  (hort  difpute,  wounded  him  in 
the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  it,  it 
faid  to  have  fworn  a  good  round  oatli,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody 
fiiotttd  take  him  down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him* 
However,  flie  reconciled  the  rivals  ;  who,  to  their  honour,  con- 
tinued good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived.  In  1589,  fir  John 
Norris  and  fir  Francis  Drake  having  undertaken  an  expedition 
for  reftoring  don  Antonio  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  earl  of 
Eflex,  willing  to  fhare  the  glory,  followed  the  fleet  and  army  to 
Spain ;  which  difpleafing  the  queen  very  highly,  as  it  was  done 
without  her  confent  or  knowledge,  ihe  fent  him  the  following 
letter  :  •*  Eflex,  your  fudden  and  undutiful  departure  from  our 
prefence  and  your  place  of  attendance,  you  may  eafily  conceive 
how  offenfive  it  is'and  ought  to  be  unto  us.  Our  great  favours^' 
beftowed  upon  you  without  dcferts,  have  drawn  vou  thus  to  neg- 
lect and  forget  your  duty ;  for  other  conftruction  we  cannot 
make  of  tliefe  your  ftrange  a£lions.  Not  meaning  therefore  to 
tolerate  this  your  difordered  part,  we  gave  direftions  to  fome  of 
our  privy-council,  to  let  you  know  our  expreis  pleafure  for  your. 
immediate  repair  hither,  which  you  have  not  performed  as  your 
duty  doth  bind  you,  increafing  thereby  greatly  your  former  of- 
fence and  undutiful  behaviour  in  departing  in  fuch  fort  without 
our  privity,  having  fofpecial  office  of  attendance  and  charge  neae 
our  perfon.  We  do  therefore  charge  and  command  you  forth- 
with, upon  the  receipt  of  thefe  our  letters,  all  excufes  and  dc-' 
lays  fet  apart,  to  make  your  prefent  and  immediate  repair  unto 
us,  to  undcrlland  our  farther  pleafure.  Whereof  fee  you  fail  not^ 
as  you  will  be  loth  to  incur  our  indignation,  and  will  anfwer  for 
the  contrary  at  your  uttermoft  peril.  The  15th  of  April  1589." 

At  his  return,  however,  he  foon  recovered  her  majefty's  good 
graces  :  which  he  again  hazarded  by  a  private  match  with.  Fran- 
ces, only  daughter  of  fir  Francis  WaJfingham,  and  widow  of 
fiT  Philip  Sidney.  This  her  niinefty  apprehended  to  be  dcroga* 
tory  to  the  honour  of  the  houfe  ot  ElTcx ;  and,  though  for  the 
prefent  this  bufinefs  was  pa  fled  by,  yet  it  is  thought  that  it  wae 
not  fo  foon  forgot.  In  1 59  r ,  he  went  abroad,  at  the  head  of  fom« 
forces,  to  aflSft  Henry  IV.  of  France  ;  which  expedition  was  af- 
terwards repeated,  but  with  little  or  no  fucceft.  In  1592-3, 
we  find  him  prefent  in  the  parliament  at  Weflminfter ;  about 
which  time  the  queen  made  him  one  of  her  privy-council.  He 
met  however  in  this  and  the  facceeding  years  witn  various  caufes 
of  chagrin,  partly  from  the  loftinefs  of  his  own  temper,  but 
chiefly  from  the  artifices^  of  thofq  who  envied  hia  great  credit 
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with  the  qdeen,  and  were  dcfirous  to  reduce  his  power  \^ithifi 
bounds.  Thus  a  dangerous  and  treafbnable  book^  written 
abroad  by  Parfons,  a  jefuiti  and  publifhed  under  the  name  o£ 
Dokman,  with  a  view  of  creating  diflenfion  in  England  about 
the  fuccedion  to  the  crown,  was  dedicated  to  him,  on  purpofe 
to  make  him  odious,  and  create  him  trouble  ;  and  it  had  its  ef« 
feGt.  But  what  chiefly  foured  his  fpirit,  was  his  perceivinc; 
plainly,  that  though  he  could  in  moil  fuits  prevail  for  himfel^ 
yet  he  was  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  friends.  This 
appeared  remarkably  in  the  cafe  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,  which  the 
earl  bore  with  much  impatience ;  and,  refolved  that  his  friend 
(hould  not  go  unferved,  gave  him  of  his  own  a  fmall  eftate  in 
land.  Inhere  are  indeed  few  circumftances  in  the  life  of  this 
noUe  perfon,  that  do  greater  honour  to  his  memory,  than  the 
refpe£l  he  (hewed  to  men  of  parts  and  learning.  It  was  this 
difpofition  of  mind  which  induced  him  to  bury  itit  immortal 
Spenfer  at  his  own  expence.  It  was  this  that,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  engaged  him  to  take  the  learned  fir  Henry  Wotton^ 
and  the  ingenious  Mr.  CufFe,  into  his  fervice :  as,  in  his  earlier 
days  he  had  engaged  the  incomparable  brothers,  Anthony  and 
Francis  Bacon,  to  (hare  his  fortunes  and  his  cares. 

But  to  go  on :  Whatever  difadvantages  the  earl  might  labour 
under  from  intrigues  at  court,  the  queen  had  commonly  recourfe 
to  his  afldftance  in  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  preferably  to  any  other  per-* 
fon.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  contriving  and  ex-* 
erting  all  they  could  againft  him.  They  infinuated  to  the  queen, 
that,  confidering  his  popularity,  it  would  not  be  at  all  expedient 
for  her  fervice  to  receive  fuch  as  he  recommended  to  civil  employ* 
ments  ;  and  they  carried  this  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  his  appro* 
batton  a  fufficient  obje£lion  to  men  whom  th^y  had  encouraged 
and  recommended  themfelves.  In  1598,  a  warm.difpute  arofe 
in  the  council,  between  the  old  and  wife  lord-treafurer  Burleigh 
and  the  earl  of  Eflex,  about  continuing  the  war  with  Spain* 
The  earl  waa  for  it,  the  treafurer  againft  it ;  who  at  length  grew 
into  a  great  heat,  and  told  the  earl  that  he  feemed  intent  upon 
nothing  but  blood  and  flaughter.  The  earl  explained  himfelf^ 
and  faid,  that  the  blood  and  flaughter  of  the  queen's  enemies 
might  be  very  la^xrfuUy  his  intention  j  that  he  was  not  againlt 
a  folid,  but  a  fpecious  and  precarious  peace  *,  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  fubtle  and  ambitious  people,  who  had  contrived  to  do 
England  more  mifchief  in  the  time  of  peace,  tlian  of  war,  &c. 
The  treafurer  at  laft  drew  out  a  Prayer-book,  in  which  he  Oiew- 
ed  Eflcx  this  expreflion :  "  Men  of  blood  (hall  not  live  out  hall 
their  days."  As  th?  earl  knew  that  methods  would  be*ufed  to 
Biejudice  him  with  the  people  of  England,  fuch  efpecially  as  got 

:ir  liviog  by  trade,  or  thought  themfelves  oppreffed  by  taxes 
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levied  for  the  fupport  of  the  war,  he  rcfolvcfd  to  vindicate  hid 
proceedings)  and  for  that  purpofe  drew  up  in  writing  his  own 
arguments,  which  he  addreifed  to  his  deaf  friend  Anthony  Ba-« 
con.  This  apology  ftole  into  the  world  not  long  after  it  was 
written ;  and  the  queen,  it  is  faid,  was  exceedingly  offended  at 
it.  The  title  of  it  runs  thus  :  "  To  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  an 
apologie  of  the  earle  of  Eflexe,  againll  thofe  which  falfelie  and 
maliciouflie  take  him  to  be  the  only  hindrance  of  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  his  countrie."  This  was  reprinted  in  1729,  uniler  the 
title  of  "  the  earl  of  Eflex's  vindication  of  the  war  with  Sfpain/' 
in  8vo. 

About  this  time  died  the  treafurer  Barlcigh,  which  was  si 
great  misfortune  to  the  earl  of  Eflcx  5  for  that  lord  having  (hewn 
u  tendernefs  for  the  earKs  perfon,  and  a  concern  for  his  fortunes, 
had  many  a  time  ftood  between  him  and  harm.  But  now,  hU 
guardian  being  gone,  his  enemies  a£led  without  any  reftraint,' 
eroded  whatever  he  propofed,  ftoppcd  the  rife  of  every  man  he 
loved,  and  treated  all  his  projects  with  an  air  of  contempt.  He 
fucceeded  lord  Burleigh  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Cam« 
bridge )  and,  going  down,  was  there  entertained  with  great  mag-< 
nificence.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  lail  inilarites  of  this 
great  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  advanced  too  high  to  fit  at 
eafe  ;  and  thole  who  longed  for  his  honours  and  employment^i 
very  clofely  applied  themfelves  to  bring  about  his  fall.  The 
firft  great  ihock  he  received,  in  regard  to  the  queen's  favour, 
arofe  from  a  warm  difpute  between  her  majefty  and  himfflf, 
about  the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  perfon  to  fuperintend  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  The  affair  is  related  by  Camden,  who  tells 
us,  that  nobody  was  prefent  but  the  lord  admiral,  fir  Robert 
Cecil,  fecretary  ;  and  Windebanke,  clerk  of  the  fcal.  The  queen 
looked  upon  fir  William  Knolls,  uncle  to  Eflex,  as  the  mofl 
proper  perfon  for  that  charge  :  Eflex  contended,  that  fir  George 
Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could 
not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  his  choice,  he  fo  far  forgot  htmfelf 
and  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous 
manner  $  which  infolence  her  majefty  not  being  able  to  bear, 

fave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged. 
le  immediately  clapped  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  the  lord 
admiral  ftepping  in  between,  he  fworc  a  great  oath,  declaring 
that  he  neither  could  nor  would  put  up  an  affront  of  that  na«- 
lure ;  that  he  would  not  have  taken  it  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII- 
and  in  a  great  paffion  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  Th« 
lord  Icecpcr  advifed  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  queen  for  par- 
don, lie  fcnt  the  lord  keepei'  his  anfwer  in  a  long  and  paflionnto^ 
letter,  which  his  friends  afterwards  unadvifedly  communicated  : 
wherein  he  appealed  from  the  queen  to  God  Almighty,  in  ex- 
prenions  Ibmcthing  to  this  purpofe :  <^  That  there  was  no  tcmw 
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ped  To  boifterous  as  the  refentment  of  an  angry  prince ;  tKat 
the  queen  was  of  a  flinty  temper ;  that  he  well  enougK  kn^w 
what  was  due  from  him  ae  a  fubje6l,'  an  earl,  and  grand  marfhal 
of  England,  but  did  not  underftand  the  office  of  a  drudge  or  a 
porter ;  that  to  own  himfelf  a  criminal  was  to  injure  truth,  and 
the  author  of  it,  God  Almighty :  that  his  body  fuflFercd  in  every 

Crt  of  it  by  that  blow  given  by  his  prince  *,  and  that  it  would 
a  crime  in  him  to  ferve  a  queen  who  had  given  him  fo  great 
an  aflFront."  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  and  reftored  in  ap« 
pearance  to  the  queen's  favour,  yet  there  is  good  reafon  to  doubt, 
whether  he  ever  recovered  it  in  reality :  and  his  friends  have 
been  apt  to  date  his  ruin  from  this  unlucky  accident  [c]. 

The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuccefs  and 
crofles ;  in  the  midft  of  .which,  an  army  was  fuddenly  raifed  in 
England,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  no- 
body well  knowinj^  why,  but  in  realirjr  from  the  fuggedions  of 
the  earl's  enemies  to  the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  in* 
vafion  on  his  native  country,  than  the  reduflioa  of  the  irifti  re- 
bels. This  and  other  confiderations  made  him  refolve  to  quit 
his  port,  and  come  over  to  England ;  wliich  he  accordingly 
did,  and  prefented  himfelf  before  the  queen.  He  met  with  a 
tolerable  reception ;  but  was  foon  after  confined,  examined,  and 
difmificd  from  all  his  offices,  except  that  of  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
lu  the  fummer  of  1600,  he  recovered  his  liberty;  and,  in  the 


fc]  The  tQUi  rcJuOion  of  Ireland  be- 
ins  biought  upon  the  Upis  foon  after,  the 
earl  was  piiched  upon  as  the  only  man 
from  whom  K  could  be  expetfted  Thii 
was  an  artful  contrivance  of  h)s  enemies, 
who  httped  by  this  means  to  ruin  him ; 
nor  fvere  their  exue^ations  difappointed. 
He  declined  this  fatal  preferment  as  long 
a^  hecojid  ;  but,  perceiyijig  that  he  ibould 
have  no  quiet  at  hnme,  he  accepted  it,  and 
his  com  million  f^r  lord  lieutenant  pafled 
the  great  feal  in  March  1598.  His  ene- 
mies  now  began  to  infmuatf ,  that  he  had 
foueht  this  command  for  the  fake  of  great* 
er  things  which  he  1  Ik n  was  mediating; 
but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the  queen, 
preferved  in  the  Harleiau  col  led  ions, 
\ihich  {hews,  that  he  was  fo  Ur  from  en- 
tering upon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  look- 
ed tipon  it  rather  as  a  baniHimenr,  and  a 
place  afltgned  him  for  a  retreat  from  his 
foTcreign's  difplcafure,  than  a  potent  go- 
Tfriiment  bcftoWed  upon  him  by  hcf  fa- 
wur  :  •*  To  thft  queen.  From  a  mind  de- 
lighting in  forrow,  from  fpiriu  wafted 
viith  paffion,  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces 
With  care,  grief,  and  travel,  from  a  man 
hat  hateth  himfelf,  and  all  things  elfe 
'lat  keep  him  alive,  what  fervice  can 

^3 


your  majefty  expert;  fince  any  fervice  paft 
defcrves  no  more  than  baniihment  and 
profcription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all  iflands  ? 
It  is  your  rebels  pride  and  fucceiTion  mult 
giye  me  leave  to  ranfom  myfclt  outof  thi^ 
hateful  prifon,  out  of  my  loathed  body  ; 
which,  if  it  happened  fo,  your  majefty 
(hall  have  no  caule  to  midtke  the  faftiion 
of  my  death,  iince  the  courfe  of  my  life 
could  never  pleafe  you. 

**  Hippy  he  could  5ni(h  forth  his  fatr^ 
In  fome  unhauntcd  defert  mo(^  ohfcure 
From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk;  then  fhould  he  fleep  fecu re- 
Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever 
pFBife. 
Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  bram- 
ble-berry ; 
In  contemplation  paffing  out  his  days. 
And  change  of  holy  thqught^to  make  hiia 
meiry. 

Who  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a 

bulh, 
Where  harmlcfs  robin  dwells  with  gen<- 

tle  thrufli. 

Your  majefty 's  exiled  fervant, 
HoBi&T  Essex, *f 
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:iutumn  following,  he  received  Mr.  Cuffe,  who  had  been  his  fe- 
cretary  in  Ireland,  into  his  councils.  CufFe,  who  was  a  man  of 
his  own  make,  laboured  to  perfuade  him,  that  fubmiffion  would 
never  do  him  any  good  ;  that  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  si 
faclion,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  rc- 
ftore  his  fortune  was  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining  an  audience^ 
in  order  to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  let  that  means  be  what  it 
would.  The  earl  did  not  confent  at  firft  to  this  dangerous  ad- 
vice ;  but  afterwards,  giving  a  loofe  to  his  paffion,  began  to  de- 
clare himfelf  openly,  and  among  other  fatal  expreflions  let  fall 
this,  that  <^  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered;  and  that  her 
mind  was  become  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe."  His  enemies, 
who  had  exaft  intelligence  of  all  that  he  propofed,and  had  pro- 
vided effeflually  againit  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  hurried 
him  upon  his  fate  by  a  meflage,  fent  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  7, 
requiring  him  to  attend  the  council^  which  he  declined.  He 
then  gave  out,  that  tliey  fought  his  life  j  kept  a  watch  in  Effcx- 
houfe  all  night ;  and  fummoned  his  friends  for  his  defence  the 
next  morning.  Many  difputes  enfued,  and  fome  blood  was 
fpilt;  however,  the  earl  at  laft  furrcndere<l,  was  carried  that 
night  to  the  archbiffaop's  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  the  next  day 
to  the  Tower.  On  the  19th,  he  was  arraigned  before  his  peers, 
and  after  a  long  trial  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head :  upon  which 
melancholy  occafion  he  faid  nothing  more  than  this,  viz.  *^  If 
her  majefty  had  pleafed,  this  body  of  mine  might  have  done  her 
better  fcrvicc ;  however,  I  fliall  be  glad  if  it  may  prove  fervice- 
able  to  her  any  way."  *He  was  executed  upon  the  25th,  leaving 
behind  him  one  only  fon  and  two  daughters ;  and  was  then  ia 
his  34th  year.  As  to  his  perfon,  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
tall,  but  not  very  well  made ;  his  countenance  refcrved  \  his 
air  rather  martial  than  courtly ;  very  carelefs  in  drefs,  and  a  lit- 
tle addi£led  to  trifling  diveriions.  He  was  learned,  and  a  lover 
of  learned  men,  whom  he  always  encouraged  and  rewarded. 
He  was  (incere  in  his  friendfliips^  but  not  fo  careful  as  he  ought 
to  have  been  in  making  a  right  choice }  found  in  his  morals, 
ffxcept  in  point  of  gallantry,  and  thoroughly  well  affe^ed  10  the 
proteilant  religion. 

It  is  to  be  ooferved,  that  concerning  his  execution,  the  queen 
remained  irrefolute  to  the  very  laft  ;  fo  that  fhe  fent  fir  Edward 
Carey  to  countermand  it ;  but,  as  Camden  fays,  confidering  af* 
terwards  his  obftinacy  in  refuling  to  afK  her  pardon,  fhe  coiin- 
termanded  thofe  orders,  and  direfted  that  he  (hould  die.  Thc^e 
is  an  odd  ftory  current  in  the  world  about  a  ring,  which  the  che- 
valier Louis  Aubrey  de  Mouricr,  many  years  the  french  minifldii 
hi  Holland,  and  a  man  of  great  parts  and  unfufpefted  credi(y 
delivers  as  an  undoubted  truth  \  and  that  upon  the  authority  of 
an  cuglifli  miBifter,  who  might  be  well  prefumed  to  know  what 
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He  faid.  As  the  thing  Is  rentarkahle,  and  has  made  much  noife, 
we  Will  report  it  in  the  words  of  that  hiftotian.  '•  It  will  not,  I 
bcHcvc,  be  thought  either  impertinent  or  difagrccable  to  add  here, 
what  prince  Maurice  had  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Carleton,  am- 
baflador  of  England  in  Holland^  who  died  fecretary  of  (late  ;  fo 
well  known  under  the  name  of  lord  Dorchefter,  and  who  was  a 
man  of  great  merit.  He  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  gave  the 
earl  of  Eflex  a  ring,  in  the  height  of  her  pafEon  for  him,  or* 
dering  him  to  keep  it ;  and  that  whatever  he  ihould  commit^ 
Oie  would  pardon  him' when  he  (hould  return  that  pledge. 
Since  that  time  the  earl's  enemies  having  prevailed  with  the 
queen,  who  befides  was  exafperated  againft  him  for  the  con* 
.  tempt  he  had  (hewed  her  beauty,  now  through  age  upon  the  de« 
cay,  (he  caufed  him  to  be  impeached.  Wlien  he  was  condemn- 
ed, (lie  expcded  to  receive  from  him  the  ring,  and  would  have 
granted  him  his  pardon  according  to  her  promife^  The  earl^ 
finding  himfelf  in  the  lad  extremity,  applied  to  admiral  How- 
ard's lady,  who  was  his  relation  ;  and  defired  her,  by  a  perfon 
fhe  could  truft,  to  deliver  the  ring  into  the  queen's  own  hands« 
But  her  hufband,  whd  was  one  of  the  earl's  greateft  enemies, 
and  to  whom  (he  told  this  imprudently,  would  not  fufFer  her  to 
atquit  herfelf  of  the  commilBon  *,  fo  that  the  queen  confented 
to  the  earl's  death,  being  full  of  indignation  againft  fo  proud 
and  haughty  a  fpirit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die,  than  implore  her 
mercy.  Some  tinie  after,  the  admiral'^  lady  fell  fick ;  and,  be- 
ing given  over  by  her  phvGcians,  i(he  fent  word  to  the  queen, 
that  (he  had  fomcthing  ot  great  confequencc  to  tell  her  before 
ihe  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bed-ilde ;  and  having  order-v 
ed  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  admiral's  lady  returned 
her,  but  too  late,  that  ring  from  the  earl  of  Effcx,  deiiring  to 
be  excufed  for  not  having  returned  it  fooner,  fince  her  hufband 
had  prevented  her.  The  queen  retired  immediately,  over- 
whelmed with  the  utmoft  grief;  {he  fighed  continually  for  a 
fortnight,  without  taking  any  nourilhment,  lying  in  bed  entirely 
drefled,  and  getting  up  an  hundred  times  a  night.  At  laft  (he 
died  with  hunger  and  with  grief,  becaufe  (lie  had  confented 
to  the  death  of  a  lover,  who  had  applied  to  her  for  mercy." 
Miftoire  de  Hollande,  p.  215,  216. 

This  ^CQOunt  has  commonly  been  treated  as  a  fable ;  but  late 
difcoveries  feem  to  have  confirmed  it.  See  the  proofs  of  thii 
remarkable  fa£k,  collected  in  Birch's  Negociations,  &c.  p!  206. 
and  Hume's  hiftory,  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

D'EWES  (Sir  Symonds),  an  englKh  hiftorian  and  antiquary, 
v^as  the  fon  of  Paul  D'Ewes,  efq.  and  born  in  1602,  at  Coxdea 
in  Dorfetfbire,  the  feat  of  Richard  Symonds,  efq.  his  mother't 
father.  He  was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in  the  Low** 
CpuntrieSy  froxx^  vhcnge  bis  anceftors  removed  hither^  and  gain* 
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ed  a  confiderable  fettlement  in  the  coutitj  of  Suffolk.    In  i6i8f 
he  was  entered  a  fellow-commoner  ot  St.  John's-coUege  in 
Cambridge ;  and  about  two  years  after,  began  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  forming  a  corrcft  and  complete  hiftory  of  Great-Bri- 
tain.    He  was  no  lefs  (tudious  in  preferving  the  hiftory  of  his 
own  times  ;  fetting  down  carefully  the  beft  accounts  he  was  able 
to  obtain  of  every  memorable  tranfadion,  at  the  time  it  happen- 
ed.    This  dirpoution  in  a  young  man  of  parts  recommended 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  re- 
public of  letters,  fuch  as   Cotton,  Selden,  Spelman,  &c.     In. 
1626,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  to  fir  William  Clopton  of 
EiTex,  an  exquiCte  beauty,  not  fourteen  years  old,  with  whom 
he  was  fo  finccrcly  captivated,  that  his  paflion  for  her  feems  to 
have  increafed  almoft  to  a  degree  of  extravagance,  even  after  (he 
was  his  wife.     He  purfued  his  ftudies  however,  as  ufual,  with 
great  vigour  and  diligence  ;  infomuch,  that  when  he  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  finished  that  large  and  ac- 
curate work  for  which  he  is  chiefly  memorable.     This  work  he 
kept  by  him,  during  his  life-time  ;  it  being  written,  as  he  tells 
us,  for  his  own  private  ufe.     It  came  out  afterwards  with  this 
title :  "  The  Journals  of  all  the  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  both  of  the  houfc  of  lords  and  houfe  of  com- 
mons, collefted  by  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  of  Stow-hall  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  knt.  and  bart.  revifed  and  publiflied  by  Paul 
Bowes,  of  tlie  Middle-Temple,  efq.   1682,"  folio.      In   1633, 
he  refided  at  Iflington  in  Middlefex.     In  1659,  he  was  high 
fherifF  of  the  county  of  Suffolk,  having  been  knighted  fomc 
time  before ;  and  in  the  long  parliament,  which  was  fummoned 
to  meet  Nov.  3,  1640,  he  was  elefted  burgefs  for  Sudbury  in 
thefaid  county.     July  15,  1641,  he  was  created  a  baronet  j  ne- 
verthelefs,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered 
to  the  parliament,  and  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  in 
1643.     He  fat  in  this  parliament  till  Dec.  1648,  when  he  was 
turned  out  among  thofe  who  were  thought  to  have  fome  regard, 
left  for  the  pcrfon  of  the  king,  and  the  old  conftitution  in  church 
and  ftate.     He  died  April  18,  1650,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his 
titles  and  large  eft  ate  by  his  fon  Willoughby  D'Ewes  j.  to  whom 
the  above  Journals  were  dedicated,  when  publifhed,  by  his  cou* 
fin  Paul  Bowes,  efq.  who   was  himfclf  a  gentleman  of  worth 
and  learning. 

Though  thefe  labours  of  fir  Symonds  contributed  not  a  little 
to  illuftrate  the  general  hiftory  of  Greats-Britain,  as  well  as  to 
explain  the  important  tranfaQions  of  one  of  the  moft  glorious 
reigns  in  it,  yet  two  or  three  circumftances  of  his  life  haveocca^^ 
Conedhim  to  have  been  fet  by  writers  in  perhaps  a  more  difadvan- 
tageous  light  than  he  deferved  5  not  to  mention  that  general  one, 
^mpaon  to  many  others,  of  adhering  to  the  parliament  during 
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tke  rebellion.  In  the  firft  place»  having  occafion  to  write  to 
archbifliop  Uflier  in  1639,  he  unfortunately  let  fall  a  hint  to  the 
prejudice  of  Camden's  Britannia ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  time  and 
pains  he  had  fpent  in  colle£iing  materials  for  an  accurate  hiftory 
of  Great-Britain,  and  of  his  being  principally  moved  to  this 
talk,  by  obferving  the  many  miftakes  of  the  common  writers,  he 
adds,  '*  And  indeed  what  can  be  expe£led  from  them,  confider- 
ing  that,  even  in  the  fo  much  admired  Britannia  of  Camden 
bimfeif,  there  is  not  a  page,  at  lead  hardly  a  page,  without  er- 
rors i^  This  letter  of  his  afterwards  coming  to  light,  among 
ether  epiftles  to  that  learned  prelate,  drew  upon  him  the  heavieS 
cenfures.  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  latin  life  of  Camden,  af- 
furesus,  that  his  Britannia  was  univerfally  approved  by  all  pro- 
per judges,  one  only,  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  excepted;  who, 
**  moved,"  fays  he,  "  by  I  know  not  what  fpirit  of  envy,  gave 
out  tliat  there  was  fcarce  a  page,  &c."  Nicholfon,  in  his  account 
of  Camden's  work,  fays,  that  **  fome  early  attempts  were  made 
by  an  envious  perfon,  oae  Brook  or  Brookmouth,  to  blaft  the 
deiervedly  great  reputation  of  this  work :  but  they  pefiihed  and 
came  to  nothing ;  as  did  iikewife  the  terrible  threats  given  out 
by  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  that  he  would  difcover  errors  in  every 
page."  Bifhop  Gibfon  has  dated  the  charge  againft  this  gentle* 
man  more  mildly  and  modedly,  in  his  Life  .of  Camden,  prefixed 
to  the  englifli  tranflation  of  his  Britannia.  "  In  the  year  1607,*' 
fays  the  bifliop,  **  he  put  the  lad  hand  to  his  Britannia,  which 
gained  him  the  titles  of  the  Vairo,  Strabo,  and  Paufanias  of  Bri- 
tain, in  the  writings  and  letters  of  other  learned  men.  Nor  did 
it  ever  after  meet  with  any  enemies  that  ]  know  of,  only  fir  Sy-. 
monds  D'Ewes  encouraged  us  to  hope  for  animadverfions  Upon 
the  work,  after  he  had  obferved  to  a  very  great  man,  that  there 
was  not  a  page  in  it  without  a  fault.  But  it  was  only  threatening; 
and  neither  the  world  was  the  better,  nor  was  Mr.  Camden's 
reputation  e'er  the  worfe  for  it."  We  do  not  think  fir  Symonds 
defenfible  for  throwing  out  at  random,  as  it  iliould  feem,  fuch 
a  cenfure  againft  a  work  univerfally  well  received,  without  ever 
attempting  to  fupport  it .;  however,  it  may  be  remembered  in 
his  favour,  that  this  cenfure  was  contained  within  a  private  let- 
ter ;  and  that  fir  Symonds  had  a  high  fenfe  of  Camden's  merit^ 
whom  he  mentions  very  refpe£lfully  in  the  preface  to  his  Jour- 
nals, &c. 

Another  thing  which  hurt  his*  chara£ler  with  fome  particular 
writers,  was  a  fpeech  he  made  occafionally  in  the  long  parlia* 
ment,  Jan.  7,  1640,  in  fupport  of  the  antiquity  of  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  This  was  afterwards  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  «'  A  fpeech  delivered  in  parliament  by  Symonds  D'Ewes^ 
touching  the  antiquity  of  Cambridge,  1^2,''  4to.  and  expofed 
him  to  very  fevere  ufage  from  Wood,  Hearnei  &c.    Other 
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tnritcrs,  liowever,  and  fuch  as  cannot  l?c  at  all  fufpeAed  of  par- 
tiality to  him,  have  yet  fpolcen  of  him  much  to  his  honour* 
Thus  Echard,  in  his  hiilory  of  England :  **  We  ihall  next,*'  fayt 
he,  **  mention  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  a  gentleman  educated  at 
the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  celebrated  for  a  mod  curious  anti- 
quary, highly  eftcemed  by  the  great  Sclden,  and  particularly  re- 
markable for  his  journals  of  all  the  parliaments  in  queen  Eliza-* 
lieth's  reign,  and  for  his  admirable  MS.  library  he  left  behind 
him,  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greatcit  geniufes  of  the 
age  :**  meaning  the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  Some  curious  extraAs 
from  the  MS.  journal  of  his  own  life  (preferved  among  the 
Harkian  MSS.)  are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Topographies! 
Britannica,  1783. 

DE  WITT  (JoHw),  tlic  famooe  pcnfionary,.  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Jacob  Dc  Witt,  burgorhailcr  of  Dort,  and  deputy  to 
the  dates  of  Holland ;  and  born  in  1625.  He  was  educated  at 
Dort,  and  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  at  23  he 
publiflicd  •♦ElcmcntaCurvarum  Linearum  j"  one  of  the  deeped 
eooks  in  mathematics,  that  had  appeared  in  thofe  days.  After 
lie  had  taken  the  degree  of  LL.D.  he  travelled  for  fome  years ;. 
and,  on  hisreturn  in  1650,  became  a  penfionary  of  Dorr,  and 
itifttflguiihed  himfelf  early  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
He  oppofed  with  all  his  power  the  war  between  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,  reprcfenting  in  ftrong  colours  the  neceffary  ill  confe<* 
quences  of  it  to  the  republic :  and,  when  the  events  juftified 
his  predi£lions,  gained  (o  great  cfedit,  that  he  was  unanimouiljr 
chofen  penfionary  of  Holland ;  firft  to  officiate  provifionaUy^ 
and  afterwards  abfolutcly  into  the  office.  On  this  occafion, 
fome  of  his  friends  reminding  him  of  the  fate  of  his  predeceflbv 
Barnevelt,  he  replied,  that  "  human  life  was  liable  to  trouble  and 
danger;  and  that  he  thought  it.  honourable  to  ferve  his  country^ 
which  he  was  refolved  to  do,  whatever  returns  he  might  meet 
with.*'  The  continuance  of  the  war  was  fo  vifibly  dedructive  to 
the  commerce  and  intereft  of  the  republic,  thaf  the  penfionary 
with  his  friends  ufed  all  their  (kill  to  fet  on  foot  a  negociation. 
Ambaifadors  were  fent  to  Cromwell,  who  by  this  time  had 
t  Jmed  out  the  rump,  and  fet  up  a  new  parliament.  To  this 
aflembly  the  dutch  niiniflers  were  dire£ted  to  apply,  but  quickly 
found  ihem  very  different  people  from  thofe  with  whom  they 
had  been  accuftomed  to  deal ;  for  they  entertained  the  ambaifa- 
dors with  long  prayers,  ani  dlfcovercd  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
buGnefs ;  they  t^d  Cromwell,  that,  if  he  would  afiume  the  fu*. 
preme  authority,  they  might  foon  come  to  a  right  underftand- 
mg.  This  was  precifely  what  he  wanted ;  and  though  he  re* 
jeSed  their  advice  in  words,  declaring  himfelf  an  humble  crean 
ture  of  the  parliament,-  yet  he  (bon  after  found  means  to  be  rid 
4)1  them,  an4  took  upon  him  the  government  UAder  the  title  of 
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^teftor.  He  then  made  ft  peace  with  the  Dutch ;  the  mod  re<. 
markable  condition  of  which  was,  the  adding  a  fecret  article  for 
the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange,  to  which  the  States  confent- 
cd  by  a  folemn  aft.  But  the  article  of  the  exclufion  raifed  a  great 
clamour  in  Holland  :  it  was  infinuated  to  be  fuggefted  to  Crom- 
well by  De  Witt ;  and  the  penfionary  and  his  friends  were  put 
to  it  to  carry  points  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  fervice  of  iht 
people.  The  clergy  too  began  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  (late 
in  their  pulpits  ;  and,  inftead  of  inftrufting  the  people  how  to 
fcrvc  God,  were  for  dire£ling  their  fuperiors  how  to  goverm 
their  fubjefts.  But  his  firmncfs  got  the  better  of  thefe  difficul- 
ties ;  and  fo  far  overcame  all  prejudices,  that  when  the  time  of 
his  high  office  was  expired,  he  was  unanimoufly  continued  in  it| 
by  a  refolution  of  the  States,  Sept.  15,  1663. 

He  feemed  now  to  have  vanquifhed  even  Envy  herfelf.  In 
all  difficult  eafes,  his  minittry  was  employed  :  and  when  the 
prince  of  vaft-Friefland  quarrelled  with  his  fubjefts,  he  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  deputation  to  terminate  the  difputeSk 
When  war  with  England,  after  the  king's  reftoration,  became 
BCceiTarv,  he  was  one  of  the  deputies  that  prevailed  on  the 
dates  0/  Guelder  and  Overyffel  to  furnifh  their  quota :  he  wa» 
appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  dire£lion  of  the  navy» 
and  made  fuch  vigorous  difpofitions,  that  he  had  a  fleet  in  muck 
better  condition,  and  more  ready  for  fea,  than  the  admirals 
themfelves  imagined  poffible  ^  though  naval  affairs  were  quite 
new  to  him.  When  it  was  thought  expedient,  after  Opdam'a 
defeat  and  death,  that  fome  of  their  own  deputies  (hould  com«- 
mand  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  thofe  three  that  were  put  in  com* 
miQton.  When  he  came  on  board,  the  fleet  \(ras  (hut  up  in 
the  Texel,  and,  in  order  to  fecure  the  outward  bound  £aft-In<- 
dia  fleet,  it  was  neceflTary  for  it  to  put  to  fea }  which,  as  the 
wind  then  ffood,  the  failors  declared  impoffible.  It  was  the  re« 
ceived  dodrine,  that  there  were  but  io  p(nnt,s  of  the  compafii 
from  which  the  wind  could  carry  (hips  out,  and  that  22  were 
againft  them.  The  pen(ionary  was  alone  of  another  opinion  ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  great  mathematician,  foon  difcovered  the  fal- 
Ctr  of  this  notion }  he  difcovered,  that  there  were  in  reality  no 
lets  than  28  points  for  them,  and  but  four  againft  them.  He 
engaged  to  carry  one  of  their  greateft  (hips  through  the  Spa- 
niardVgat  with  the  wind  at  S.  S.  W.  which  he  perforn^ed  Aug. 
16,  1665  ;  the  greateft  part  of  the  fleet  followed  him  without 
the  leaft  accident,  and  the  paflage  has  fmce  been  called  Witt V 
diep.  They  met  with  a  dreadful  ftorih  on  the  coaft  of  Nof^way, 
which  lafted  two  days ;  De  Witt  remained  upon  deck  all  the 
time,  never  chaneed  his  cloaths,  nor  took  any  refrcihment,  but 
in  common  with  the  men  ;  and,  when  he  faw  a  want  of  handa^ 
obliged  his  officers  to  work  by  hii  own  example*.  He  wrote  a 
'  '  %  plaia 
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plain  and  accurate  relation  of  all  that  happened  during  tlic  ex-* 
pedition,  and  at  his  return  verified  every  article  of  tlris  account 
10  fully  to  the  States,  that  they  gave  him  folemn  thanks  for  his 
good  ferviccs ;  and  oiTered  him  a  confiderable  prefent,  which 
however  he  declined  to  accept. 

-  When  the  famous  battle  in  1666  was  fought  between  the 
EngKTh  and  Dutch  Tor  three  days,  he  was  fent  by  the  States  to 
take  a  full  account  of  the  affair^  and  he  drew  up  one  from  the 
beft  authorities  he  could  obtain,  which  is  judly  efteemcd  a  maf- 
ter-piece  in  its  kind,  and  a  proof  of  his  being  as  capable  of  re- 
cording great  aftio^is  as  of  atchieving  them.  In  1667,  finding 
a  favourable  conjunfture  for  executing  the  great  defign  of  the 
warm  republicans,  he  edabliOied  the  perpetual  edi<^j  by  which 
the  office  of  ftadtholder  was  for  ever  aboHfhed,  and  the  liberty 
of  Holland,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  fixed  on  an  eternal  bafis.  In 
1672,  when  the  prince  of  Orange  was  elefted  captain  and  ad- 
miral general,  he  abjured  the  ftadtholderfliip.  A  mmult  hap- 
pened  at  Dort,  and  the  people  declared  they  would  have  the 
prince  for  ftadtholder ;  to  which  place  he  came  in  perfon  on 
their  invitation,  and  accepted  the  oflicc.  Moft  of  the  other 
towns  and  provinces  followed  the  example ;  and  feditions  arofe 
from  thefe  pretences,  that  the  De  Witts  plundered  the  ftate, 
and  were  enemies  to  the  houfc  of  Orange.  The  penfionary 
begged  his  difmiflion  from  the  port ;  which  was  granted,  with 
thanks  for  his  faithful  fervices.  He  did  not  affeft  bufinefs,  when 
he  faw  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  benefit  the  public  •,  and 
he  deplored  in  fccret  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  which,  from 
the  higheft  profperity,  fell,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  .The  invafion  of  the  French,  their  rapid  pro* 
grefs,  their  own  inteftine  divifions,  fpread  every  where  terror 
and  confufion  ;  and  the  prince  of  Orange's  party  heightened 
thefe  confufions,  in  order  to  ruin  the  De  Witts.  1  he  mob 
were  encouraged  to  pull  down  a  houfe,  in  which  the  penfionary 
was  fuppofed  to  lie  fick ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  afl'aiTinate  the 
two  brothers  on  the  fame  day,  in  different  places;  the  count  de 
Monthas,  who  had  married  their  filler,  was  ordered  to  be  ar- 
retted in  his  camp  as  a  traitor,  though  he  had  behaved  with  the 
greateft  bravery.  Cornelius  De  Witt,  on  the  accufation  of 
Ticklaer,  a  barber,  of  a  'defign  of  poifoning  the  prince,  was  im- 
prifoned  and  condemned  to  exile,  though  his  judges  could  not 
declare  him  guilty.  The  fame  ignominious  wretch  perfUaded 
the  people,  that  he  would  be  refcued  out  of  prifon  ;  upon  which 
they  inftantly  armed,  and  furrounded  the  place,  where  it  un- 
fortunately happened  the  penfionary  was  with  his  brother. 
They  broKc  open  tl;e  doors,  infifted  on  their  walking  down, 
and  bnrbaroufly  murdered  them.  They  carried  their  dead  bo- 
dies to  the  gallows,  where  they  hung  the  penfionary  a  foot  higher 
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tlian  his  brother ;  aftervirards  maxxgling  their  bodies,  cut  their 
cloaths  in  a  thoufand  pie<;es,  and  fent  them  about  the  country, 
as  trophies  of  conquell ;  and  fome  of  them,  it  is  faid,  cut  out 
large  pieces  of  their  flrfh,  which  they  broiled  and  ate. 

Thus  fell  this  zealous  patron  of  the  glory  and  liberty  of  his  na- 
tive country,  in  his  47th  year ;  the  grcateft  genius  of  his  time,  the 
ableft  politician  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  the  Atlas  of  the  corn* 
monwealth.  He  was  a  frank  fincere  man,  without  fraud  or  ar- 
tifice, unlefs  his  filence  might  be  thought  fo.  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  charafter,  fpeaks  of  him, 
on  various  occafions,  with  the  utmoft  efteem,  and  with  the 
higheft  teftimonies  of  praife  and  admiration.  He  obferves,  that 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he  differed  nothing 
in  his  manner  of  living  from  an  ordinary  citizen.  When  he 
made  vifits,  he  was  attended  only  by  a  fingle  footman ;  and  on 
common  occafions  he  was  frequently  feen  in  the  (Ireets  without 
any  fervant  at  all.  His  office,  for  the  firft  ten  years,  brought 
him  in  little  more  than  300].  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
not  above  700I.  per.  ann.  He  refufed  a  gift  of  io,oogL  from 
I  the  States,  becaufe  he  thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in  the  govern- 

ment. His  fortune  was  much  inferior  to  what,  in  our  timesy 
we  fee  commonly  raifed  by  an  under  clerk  in  a  high  office.  With 
great  reafon  therefore,  fir  William  Temple,  fpeaking  of  his 
death,  obferves,  that  he  "  deferved  another  fate,  and  a  better 
return  from  his  country,  after  eighteen  years  fpent  in  their  mi- 
niftry,  without  any  care  of  his  entertainments  or  cafe,  and  littk 
of  his  fortune.  A  man  of  unwearied  indudry,  inflexible  con- 
ftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underftanding,  and  untainted 
integrity ;  fo  that,  whenever  he  was  blinded,  it  was  by  the  pafr 
fion  he  had  for  that  which  he  efteemed  the  good  and  intereft  of 
his  (late.  This  teftimony  is  juftly  due  to  Jiim  from  all  that  were 
well  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  is  the  more  willingly  paid,  (ince 
there  can  be  as  little  intereft  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach  the 
dead.*' 

Befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a  book  con- 
taining thofe  maxims  of  government,  upon  which  he  zQted  | 
which  will  be  a  never-fading  monument  to  his  immortal  me- 
mory. It  fliews  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  policy,  on 
which  alone  it  is  poffible  to  erefb  an  adminiftration  profitable  at 
home,  and  which  mull  command  refpedl  abroad.  On  the  one 
hand  are  pointed  out  the  mifchiefs  of  tyranny,  arbitrary  power, 
authority  derived  from  faflion,  monopolies,  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  corruption.  On  the  other  hand  is  explained  the  true 
method  of  acquiring  and  fecuring  power,  riches,  peace,  and  of 
managing  and  extending  trade  *,  of  fupporting  liberty  without 
running  into  licentioufncfs,  and  of  adminiftering  the  common- 
wealth in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  pofleilbrs  of  power  ihalL 
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not  be  either  envied  or  feared.  A  tranflatton  of  it  from  the  cnrU 
gtnal  dutch,  intituled,  **  The  true  intereft  and  political  maxims 
of  the  republic  of  Holland/'  has  been  printed  in  London ;  to 
the  lad  edition  of  which,  in  1 746,  are  prefixed  hiftorical  me«* 
moirs  of  the  illuftrious  brerthers  Cornelius  and  John  De  Witt,  hj 
the  late  John  Campbell,  efq.  from  whom  the  original  cohipilers 
of  this  work  received  the  above  particulars. 
.  DIACONUS  (Paulus),  fo  called  bccaufc  he  had  been  a  dea* 
con  of  the  church  of  Friuli,  though  fome  call  him  by  his  father's 
name  Warnafridus,  and  otherS)from  the  prof eilion  he  took  up 
tn  his  latter  years  Paulus  MoNACHUs,was  originally  a  Lombard^ 
bora  in  the  city  of  Friuli,  and  educated  in  the  court  of  the  lom* 
bard  kings  alPavia.  After  Defiderius,  the  laft  king  of  the  Lorn-*' 
bards,  was  taken  prifoner  by  Charlemagne,  and  carried  to  France^ 
tired  of  the  tumult  of  the  public  world,  he  retired  from  the 
bufy  fcenes  he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  became  a  monk  in  the 
famous  monaftery  of  Monte  Cafino,  where  he  wrote  his  hiftory 
of  the  Lombards,  in  fix  books,  from  their  firft  origin  down  to 
tiw  reign  of  Luitprandus,  who  was  their  xviiith  kiiig  that  reigned 
in  Italy,  and  died  in  743.  He  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  many  of 
the  tranfa£tions  he  relates ;  and  as  he  was  a  Lombard,  we  may 
fappofe  him  well  informed  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation  9 
and  had  read  the  hiftory  of  the  Lombards,  written  in  the  fame 
century  in  which  they  began  to  reign  in  Italy,  by  Secundum 
Tridentinus,  originally  a  Lombard,  but  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Trent,  who  flouriihed  according  to  Baronius  in  615',  but  his 
hiftory  is  now  loft*  He  often  quotes  his  authority,  and  though 
ke  fometimes  falls  into  trivial  miftakes,  about  foreign  affairs, 
»nd  fuch  as  happened  long  before  his  time,  as  Grotius  learnedly 
<lvinces,  yet,  in  the  tranfaflions  of  his  own  nation,  he  is,  gene- 
tally  fpeaking,  very  exa£b.  He  died  in  the  year  770.  His  hiftory 
was  printed  at  Hamburgh  in  1611,  and  is  befide  to  be  fdUnd  in 
the  xviiith  voL  of  Muratori's  Rerum  lulic.  Scriptores. 

D'HOSIER  (Peter)  was  born  at  Marfeilles  in  1592.  He 
was  the  Hon  of  a  counfcllor.  He  was  the  firft  who  regulated 
genealogies,  and  formed  them  into  a  fcience.  Lewis  XIII. 
made  him  maitre  d'hotel,  and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  his 
fihamben     Lewis  XIV.  made  him  a  counfellor  of  ftate.    Truly 

Eat  men  have  frequently  been  much  lefs  rccompenfed.    Their 
ours  were  not  fo  necefiary  to  human  vanity.     He  died  ia 
1660.'* 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  thb  Atheist,  fiourifhed  in  the  91ft 
olympiad}  that  is,  about  41  a  years  before  Chrift ;  if  a  man  can 
be  faid  to  flourifh  at  the  time  when  he  is  obliged  to  fly  his  country 
for  athcifm.  He  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among  the  phiiofo^ 
phers  of  Athens,  becaufe  he  philofophized  in  that  city:  yet 
^  waft  not  botn  tbere^  but  in  the  ifle  of  Mdos^  one  of  the 
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Cyclases;  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  city  of  Mclia  in  Carta.  He  as. 
faid  to  hare  been  the  moft  downright  and  determined  atheift  ia 
the  world ;  for  he  made  ufe  of  no  equivocations  or  fubterfuges^ 
but  plainly  denied  chat  there  were  any  ^ods.  The  hiilory  of 
bis  atheifm  is  thus  told :  he  delighted  in  making  verfes,  and 
bad  compofed  a  poem  which  a  certain  poet  had  ftolen  from 
him«  He  fued  the  thief;  who  fwore  he  was  not*  guilty  of  the 
crime,  and  foon  after  he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  publifhing 
that  work  as  his  own.  Diagoras,  confidering  that  he  who  had 
injured  him  had  not  only  efcapcd  unpuniOied  for  his  theft  and 
perjury,  but  alfo  acquired  glory  Uiereby,  concluded  that  there  waa 
no  providence,  nor  any  gods,  and  wrote  fome  books  to  prove  iu 
Sextus  Kmpirictts  tells  us,  that,  ^<  according  to  report,  Diagoras 
the  Melian  was  at  firft  a  dythrambic  poet,  and  as  fuperftitious 
a  man  as  any  in  the  world.  He  began  his  poem  in  this  manner: 
^  By  God  and  fortune  all  things  are  performed;'  but  having  been 
injured  by  a  perjuied  villain,  who  fuffered  no  puniihment  on. 
that  account,  he  was  induced  to  fay  <  there  was  no  God :'  and  we 
may  venture  to  add^  that  Diagoras  has  not  been  the  only  phiio» 
fopher  in  the  world  who  has  flung  up  all  religion  in  a  pet,  be« 
eavfe  he  could  not  explain  fome  appearances  in  the  difpenfalionf> 
of  providence.  The  Athenians  fummoned  him  to  give  an  ac« 
€>ount  of  his  do£lrine,  but  he  took  to  flight,  which  occafioned 
them  to  fet  a  price  on  his  head.  They  publiflied,  by  the  found 
of  a  trumpet,  the  reward. of  a  talent  to  any  who  fhould  kill 
him,  and  two  to  any  who  fliould  bring  him  alive ;  and  they 
caufed  this  decree  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brafs.  Their 
feverity  extended  very  far,  for  they  perluaded  all  the  cities  o£ 
Peloponnefus  to  do  the  fame ;  but  they  could  not  get  him  ap- 
prehended, for,  taking  {hipping,  he  was  caft  away.  Some  of 
bis  profane  repartees  are  preferved.  Being  in  Samothrace,  he 
was  flfewn  feveral  pidures  or  votive  tablets,  which  were  hunj^ 
up  in  temples  by  perfons  who  had  efcaped  ihipwreck,  and  in-« 
fulted  at  the  fame  time  for  not  believing  in  a  providence  r 
••  There  would  have  been  many  more,"  faid  he,  "  if  thofe.whor 
had  been  loft  had  dedicated  them."  Again,  he  was  on  board  ai 
veilel  caught  in  a  violent  ftorm,  in  the  height  of  which  tha 
company  began  to  fay  to  him,  that  they  well  deferved  what 
they  underwent  for  having  taken  on  board  fuch  an  impiousi 
wretch  as  he :  "  Behold,'*  anfwered  he,  "  the  great  number  o£ 
Veflfels  which  are  expofed  to  the  fame  dorm  as  ours  is ;  do  yot^i 
think  I  am  on  board  every  one  of  them  .^' 

Some  fay,  that  Diagoras  owed  his  liberty  to  Democritus;  who, 
feeing  him  among  a  great  many  flaves  that  were  expofed  to  fale, 
•Kamined  him,  and  found  in  him  fo  happy  a  difpofition,  that  he 
boufd^t  him  for  10,000  drachms,  and  made  him,  not  his  fervant, 

but  his  difciple. 

:  DIAZ  (John),  a  young  Spaniard,  who  lived  in  the  xvith  cen* 

tury, 
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tury,  dcfcrvcs  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  viflims  to  religious 
aeai.     He  (ludted  theology  at  Parisi  where,  from  reading  the 
books  of  Luther  and  his  difciples,  he  foon  embraced  his  doc- 
trines.    This  circumftance  made  it  neceiTary  for  him  to  qmit 
Paris,  which  he  did  prefently  after,  and  went  to  Calvin  at  Ge- 
neva ;  but  finding  himfeif  unable  to  comply  with  all  the  hu- 
mours of  a  man  of  fo  morofe  and  fupercilious  a  temper,  he  left 
him,  and  took  his  departure  for  Strafbourg,  where  he  harmo- 
nized much  better  with  Bucer,  who  was  of  a  more  gentle  and 
engaging  difpofition  ;  and  who,  perceiving  great  capacities  in  this 
dilciple,obtained  leave  of  thecouncil  of  that  town  to  take  him  with 
him  to  the  conference  at  Ratifbon.   Diaz  was  no  fooner  arrived 
there,  than  he  went  and  found  out  Malvenda^  whom  he  had 
known  at  Paris.    Terrified  at  the  herefies  of  his  countryiiian 
and  friend,  Malvenda  employed  the  flrongeft  arguments  he 
was  mailer  of,  alon?  with  the  livelieft  exhortations,  to  induce 
him  to  return  into  the  bofom  of  the  church ;  but  nothing  of  all 
this  made  any  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Diaz,  who  perfevered 
in  his  opinions,  and  confequently  faw  no  more  of  Malvenda. 
The  young  convert  being  gone  to  Neuburg,  to  attend  the  cor- 
reding  of  a  book  of  Bticer^  which  was  then  at  prefs,  was  fur- 
prifed  to  fee  arrive  at  that  place  one  of  his  brothers  named  Al- 
fonfus,  an  advocate  at  the  court  of  Rome,  who,  having  heard 
of  his  apoflacy,  immediately  fet  out  in  hopes  to  reclaim  him. 
Alfonfus  Diaz  was  not  more  fuccefsful  than  Malvenda  had  been. 
Blit,  inftead  of  lamenting  what  he  might  term  the  obduracy  of 
his  brother,  and  revering  the  difpenfations  of  God,  who  opens 
or  fhuts  the  eyes  of  whomfoever  he  will,  he  lays  a  plan  againfl: 
the  corporeal  life  of  him  whofe  fpiritual  life  ihould  have  been 
.his  fole  concern.     He  feigned  to  return  home ;  and  in  fa£t  did 
;go  as  far  as  Augfburg;  but  the  day  following  he  turned  about, 
;accompanted  by  a  guide,  and  at  break  of  day  was  back  at'Neu- 
Iburg.     His  fitii  bufinefs  was  to  i'eek  his  brother  ^  accordingly 
!he  went    ftraight  to  his  lodgings,  with    his  companion,  who 
«was  difguifed  as  a  courier,  and  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  (lair- 
i:afe,  while  the  other  went  up  to  the  apartment  of  Diaz,  for 
i«rhom  he  pretended  he  had  letters  to  deliver  from  his- brother. 
lOiaz  is  roufed  from  fleep;  the  pretended  meflenger  delivers 
him  the  letters,  and  while  he  reads  them  makes  a  flroke  at  hi« 
head  with  an  axe  which  he  had  concealed    under  his  cloak, 
ikills  him,  and  flies  off  with  his  infligator  Alfonfus.    The  reporr 
«of  this  murder  excited  great  indignation  at  Augfburg  and  elfe-^ 
where  5  the  afl^fllns  were  vigoroufly  purfued,  were  taken,  and 
imprifoned  at  Infpruck  ^  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  put  a  flop 
to  the  proceedings,  under  pretext  that  he  would  take  cogni- 
zance himfelf  of  the  affair  at  the  approaching  diet.     This  atro« 
cious  a£l  was  perpetrated  the  a7th  of  March  1546, 
PICEARCHUS,  a  worthy  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  was  bom, at 
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ideBnz  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  good  philofopher,  hiftorian,  and 
mathematician,  and  compofed  a  great  many  books  on  various 
fuhje£ls,  and  in  all  fciences,  which  were  muchefteemed.  Cicero 
fpeaks  frequently  in  the  higheft  ternis  of  admiration  both  of  the 
man  and  lus  works.  Geography  was  one  of  his  principal  (tu- 
dics  i  and  we  have  a  treatife,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  treatife, 
of  his  iliil  extant  upon  that  fubjecl.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by 
Harry  Stephens  in  1589,  wirh  a  latin  verfion  and  notes;  and 
afterwards  by  Hiidfon  at  Oxford  in  1703,  among  the  "  Vcteris 
gcographiae  Icriptores  grsecos  minores,  &c."  Pliny  tells  us  that 
«*  Dicearchus,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  had  received  a 
comasiihon  from  fome  princes,  to  take  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains,  and  found  Pelion,  the  highelt  of  them,  to  be  1250  pace9 
perpendicular,  from  whence  he  concluded  it  to  bear  no  propor- 
tion which  could  effedl  the  rotundity  of  the  globe/*  He  pub- 
li(bed  fome  good  difcourfes  upon  politics  and  government ;  and 
the  work  he  compofed  concerning  the  republic  of  Lacedxmon, 
was  thought  fo  excellent,  and  fo  highly  honoured,  that  it  was 
read  every  year  before  the  youth  in  the  affembly  of  the  cphori. 
Cicero  mentions  a  book  of  his,  wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  foul  is  mortal.  His  boqk  upon  the  geography  of  Greece, 
part  of  which  we  have  obferved  to  be  ftill  extant,  was  infcribed 
to  Theophraftus,  who  was  his  fcholar. 

DICK.1NSON  (Edmund),  a  celebrated  phyficlan  and  chemift, 
was  fon  of  William  Dickinfon,  redor  of  Appleton  in  Berkihire, 
and  born  therein  1624.  He  acquired  his  claihcallearning  ac 
Eton,  and  from  thence,  in  1642,  was  fent  to  Merton-college  in 
Oxford.  Having  regularly  taken  the  degrees  in  arts,  he  en- 
tered on  the  medical  line,  and  took  both  the  degrees  in  that  fa- 
culty. In  1655  he  puWifhed  his  "  Delphi  phoenicizantes,  &c.'* 
a'  very  learned  piece,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  the  ilory  of  the  pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that 
rendered  the  oracle  of  Delphi  famous,  from  ihe  holy  fcriptures, 
and  the  book  of  Joftiua  in  particular.  This  work  procured  him 
much  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  j  and  Sheldon,  after- 
Wards  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  high 
a  fcnfe  of  its  value,  that  he  would  have  perluaded  the  author 
to  have  applied  himfelf  to  divinity,  and  to  have  taken  orders  j 
who,  however,  was  already  fixed  in  his  choice.  To  this  trea^ 
tife  were  added:  i.  Diatriba  de  Nox  in  Italiam  adventu; 
ejufque  nominibus  ethnicis.  2.  De  origine  Druidum.  3.  Orati- 
uncula  pro  philofophia  liberanda.  This  had  been  fpoken  by 
him  in  the  hall  of  Merton-coUege,  July  1653,  and  was  the  firit 
thing  which  made  him  known  among  the  learned.  4.  Zacha- 
lias  Bogan  Edmundo  Dickinfon  i  a  letter  filled  with  citations 
from  tlie  mod  antieat  authors  in  fupport  of  his  opinions,  and 
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the  Kiglicft  commendations  of  his  learning,  induftry,  and  judg« 
fttcnt.  The  Delphi  phocnicizantcs,  &c.  came  out  firft  at  Ox- 
ford in  1655,  i2mo:  it  was  printed  at  Francfort  1669,  8vo. 
and  at  Rotterdam  in  1691  by  Crenius,  in  the  firft  tome  of  his 
**  Fafciculus  differtationum  hiftorico-critico-philologicarum/'  in 
l2mo.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfclf  to  chemiftry  with  much 
affiduity;  and,  about  1662,  received  a  vifit  from  Theodore* 
Mundanus,  an  illudrious  adept  of  France,  who  encouraged  him 
mightily  to  proceed  in  this  ftudy.  At  length  he  left  his  college, 
and  took  a  houfc  in  the  Highjlreet,  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of 
following  the  bufincfs  of  his  profeffion  more  conveniently.  In 
1669  he  married  for  the  firft  time,  but  his  wife  dying  in  child- 
bed, and  leaving  him  a  daughter,  he  fome  time  after  married 
a  fecond :  but  ihe  alfo  dying  in  a  (liort  time,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture any  more.  His  wives  were  both  gentlewomen  of  good 
families. 

On  the  death  of  Willis,  which  happened  in  1684,  Ditkinfoa 
removed  to  London,  and  took  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's-lane  ; 
where,  foon  after  recovering  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington, 
lord  chamberlain  to  Charles  II.  when  all  hopes  of  recovery  were 
paft|  that  nobleman  introduced  him  to  the  king,' who  made  htm 
one  of  his  phydcians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  to  hishoufliold. 
As  that  prince  was  a  lover  of  chemiftry,  and  a  confiderable  pro^ 
ficient  therein,  Dickinfon  grew  into  great  favour  at  court;  which 
favour  lalted  to  the  end  of  Charles's  reign,  and  that  of  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  James,  who  continued  him  in  both  his  places.  In  1686  he 
publiihed  in  latin  his  epiftle  to  Theodore  Mundanus,  and  alfo  his 
anfwer,  tranflated  from  the  french  into  latin  :  for,  in  1679,  this 
chcmift  had  paid  him  a  fecond  vifit,  and  renewed  his  acquaint- 
ance. The  title  of  it,  when  tranflated  into  englifh,  is,  "  An  epiftle 
of  E.  D.  to  T.  M.  an  adept,  concerning  the  quinteffence  of  the 
philofophers;  and  the  true  fyftem  of  phyfics,  together  with  cer- 
tain queries  conceVning  the  materials  of  alchemy.  To  which 
are  annexed  the  anfwers  of  Mundanus,"  8vo.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  his  unfortunate  mailer,  he  retired  from  prafticc,  bemg 
old,  and  much  afflifted  with  the  ftone:  neverthelefs  he  continued 
to  apply  himfelf  to  his  ftudies.  He  had  long  meditated  a  fyftem 
of  philofophy,  not  founded  on  hypothefis  or  even  experiment^ 
but  chiefly  deduced  from  principles  collefled  from  the  mofaic 
hiftory.  Part  of  this  laborious^ work,  when  he  had  almoft  finiflied 
It,  was  burnt ;  but,  not  difcouragcd  by  this  accident,  he  began  it 
a  fecond  time,  and  did  not  diicontiniie  it,  till  he  had  completed 
the  whole.  It  came  out  in  1702  under  the  title  of  •*  Phyfica 
vetus  &  vera  ;  five  tra£latu8  de  naturali  veritate  hexaemeri  mo- 
faici,  Sec**  In  which  it  is  proved,  that  the  method  and  mode  of 
the  creation  of  the  univerfe,  according  to  the  principles  of  true 
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{ihiloibphy,  are,  in  a  concife  and  general  way,  laid  down  by 
Mofes.  It  was  printed  again  at  Kotterdam  in  1703  in  410. 
and  at  Leoburg  1705,  i2mo/ 

Beiides  the  pieces  above  nientidned,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  "  Parabola  philofophica,  feu  iter  Philarcri 
ad  montem  Mercurli."  He  left  behind  him  alfo  in  MS.  a  latin 
treatife  on  the  grecian  games,  which  was  annexed  to  an  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  publifhed  at  London  in  17391  8vo.  H^ 
died  of  the  (lone,  April  1707,  being  then  in  his  83d  year,  and 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

DICKSON  (David).  He  was  born  at  Paifley  in  the  county 
of  Renfrew,  1591,  and  educated  in  the  univcrfity  of  Glafgow, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  ordained  minifter  at  It- 
vine.  His  attachment  to  preibytery  procured  him  great  po^ 
pularity,  and  he  was  much  followed  by  thofe  of  his  own  per^- 
fuafion.  But  the  violence  of  his  paOIons  in  declaiming  againft 
the  biihops,  frequently  brought  him  into  trouble,  and  he  was 
feveral  times  committed  to  prifon.  When  the  troubles  brokp 
oiit  in  Scotland  in  1638  he  was  returned  a  commiiTioner  to  the 
general  afiembly  at  Glafgow,  and  foon  after  appointed  profefTor 
of  divinity  in  the  univerficy  of  Edinburgh.  In  1643  he  was  de- 
puted a  commilFioner  to  the  general  alfembly  at  Weftminfter, 
and  on  his  return  to  Scotland  became  a  moft  violent  perfecutor 
of  the  epifcopalians.  In  1662  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  em- 
ployments, and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1664,  aged  73.  He  wrote 
a  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  ^  the  Epiltle  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  and  another  on  the  Pfalms  -,  Cafes  of  Confcience  ;  a 
book  of  practical  divinity  intituled  *'  Thcrapeutica  Sacra i"  and 
feveral  polemical  trads. 

DICT  YS  CRETENSIS,  a  very  antient  hiftorian,  who,  ferving 
under  Idomeneus,  a  king  of  Crete,  in  the  trojan  war,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  that  expedition,  in  nine  books  ^  and  Tzetzes  tells  us^ 
that  Homer  formed  his  Iliad  upon  his  plan :  for  here  we  are 
to  obferve,  that  the  latin  hiilory  of  Di<^ys,  which  we  have  at 
prefent,  is  altogether  a  fpurious  piece.  There  are  two  anony- 
mous writers  iiill  extant,  who  pretend  to  have  written  of  the 
trojan  war  previoufiy  to  Homer,  one  of  whom  goes  under  the 
name  of  Di£)y8  Cretenfis,  the  other  that  of  CUres  Phrygius. 
Before  the  hiftory  of  Didys  there  are  two  prefaces ;  the  firit  of 
which  relates  that  Diclys  wrote  (is  volumes  of  the  Trojan  War 
in  Phoenician  charaQers ;  and  in  his  old-age,  after  he  was  re« 
turned  to  his  own  country,  ordered  them,  a  little  before  his 
deadly  to  be  buried  with  him  in  a  leaden  cheft  or  repofitory) 
vhichwas  accordingly  done;  that,  however,  after  many  aget| 
nd  aader  the  reign  of  Nero,  an  eardiquake  happened  at  Gnouu^, 
i  city  of  Crete^  which  uncovered  DiAys'  fepulchre,  and  expofed 
he  cheft  $  that  the  ibepherids  took  it  up,  and  expelling  a  trea- 
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furc,  opened  it  5  and  that,  finding  (his  hiftory,  they  dcKvcrcd  ft 
into  the  hands  of  fomebodj,  who  fent  it  to  Nero,  and  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  tranflated,  or  rather  iranfchara£lered,  from  phcr- 
nician  into  greek.  From  which  fine  ftory  nothing  more  has 
been  concloded,  than  that  this  hiftory  was  forged  by  fome  of 
Nero's  flatterers,  purely  to  curry  favour  with  him :  for  he  al- 
ways affe£tcd  a  fondncfs  for  any  thing  relating  to  trojan  an*- 
tiquities ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  Rome  was  in  flames, 
he  rejoiced  as  havirig  feen  the  deftruilion  of  TroT.  The  other 
preface  to  Didlys  is  an  epiftle  of  L.  Septimius,  tne  latin  tranf- 
lator,  in  which  he  infcribes  it  to  Arcadias  Ruflinus>  who  wa» 
conful  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine ;  and  tells  him  much  the 
fame  ftory  of  the  hiftory  we  have  already  related.  As  for 
Dares  Phrygius,  who  is  called  by  Homer,  in  the  5th  book  of  the 
Iliad,  a  prieft  of  Vulcan,  hie  is  faid  to  have  written  a  hiftor/ 
of  the  deftruftion  of  Troy  in  greek,  which  ^izn  affirms  to 
have  been  extant  in  his  time,  and  which  Photius  alfo  mentions 
in  his  Bibliotheca.  The  original  is  loft ;  but  there  is  a  latin 
tranflation  of  it  extant,  which  Cornelius  Nepos  is  faid  to  have 
made.  Nay,  there  is  prefixed  an  epiftle  to  Salluft  in  Nepos^s 
name,  who  is  made  to  aflure  him  that  he  found  this  hiftory  of 
Dares  at  Athens,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  had 
tranQated  it  into  latin  with  the  utmoft  eagemefs  and  pleafure. 
But  this  epiftle  is  almoft  univerfally  believed  to  be  as  fpurious 
as  the  hiftory  which  it  introduces :  and  with  good  reafon,  fince 
they  neither  of  them  favour  in  the  leaft  of  the  terfc  and  elegant 
ftylc  of  fuch  a  writer  as  Nepos.  The  beft  edition  of  thcfc  an- 
ticnt  forgeries,  under  the  names  of  Diftys  Cretenfis  and  Dares 
Phrygius,  is  that  publiftied  in  410.  at  Paris  by  Mrs.  Le  Fevrc^ 
afterwards  Mad.  Dacier,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  in  i68o. 

DIDEROT  (DioNYSi us),  of  the  academy  ot  Berlin,  the  fon 
of  a  cutler,  was  born  at  Langres^  in  1713.  The  jefuits,  with 
whom  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  were  deflrous  of 
having  him  in  their  order.  One  of  his  uncles,  defigning  him 
for  a  canonry  which  h^  had  in  his  gift,  made  him  take  the 
tonfure.  But  his  father,  feeing  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  be 
either  a  jefuit  or  a  canon,  fent  him  to  Paris  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
dies.  He  then  placed  him  with  a  lawyer,  where  he  employed 
himfelf  in  literature,  and  not*  at  all  in  chicane.  This  a£live  turn 
for  the  fciences  and  die  belles-lettres  not  coinciding  with  the  views 
'  of  his  father,he  ftopped  the  remittance  of  his  pecuniary  allowance, 
and  feemed  for  fome  time  to  have  abandoned  him.  The  talents 
of  young  Diderot  fupplied  him  with  a  maintenance,  and  drew 
him  from  obfcurity.  His  capacious  mind  embraced  phyfics,  geo- 
nietsy,  mctaphy fics,  ethics,  belles-lettres,  from  the  time  he  began 
to  read  with  refle£tion.  His  bold  and  elevated  imagination 
feemed  to  give  him  a  turn  for  poetry  j  but  he  neglected  it  for 
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the  fctences.  He  fettled  at  an  early  period  at  Paris,  where  the 
natural  eloquence  which  animated  his  converfation  procured 
him  friends  and  pauons.  What  began  his  reputation  was  a 
little  coUedion  of  Penfees  philofophiques :  reprinted  afterwards 
under  the  title  of  Etrennes  aux  efprits-forts.  This  book  appeared 
in  1746,  i2mo.  The  adepts  of  the  new  philofophy  compared 
it,  for  perfpicuity,  elegance,  and  force  of  di£lion,  to  the  Pen- 
fees  de  Pafcal.  But  the  aim  of  the  two  authors  was  widely 
difierent«  The  Penfees  philofophiques  became  a  toilet-hook. 
The  author  was  thought  to  be  always  in  the  right,  becaufe  he 
always  dealt  in  afiertions.  Diderot  was  more  ufefully  employed 
in  1746  in  publifliing  a  Didionnaire  univerfelle  de  M^decine, 
«rith  Mellrs.  Eidous  and  ToufTaint,  in  6  vols,  folia  Not  that 
this  compilation  is  without  its  defects  in  many  points  of  view, 
or  that  it  contains  no  fuperficial  and  inaccurate  articles;  but 
there  are  great  numbers  of  deep  inveftigation ;  and  the  work 
was  well  received.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  conceived 
the  proje£l  of  a  more  excenfive  undertaking,  that  of  a  Die- 
tionnaire  encyclopedique.  So  great  a  monument  not  being  to 
be  raifed  by  a  finglc  architect,  D'Alemtert,  the  friend  of  Di- 
derot, (bared  with  him  the  honours  and  the  dangers  of  the  en* 
terprife,  .in  which  they  were  promifed  the  alTidance  of  feveral 
literati  and  a  variety  of  artifls.  Diderot  took  upon  himfelf 
alone  the  defcription  of  arts  and  trades,  one  of  the  mod  im- 
portant parts,  and  mod  acceptable  to  the  public.  To  the  paV- 
ticulars  of  the  feveral  procefles  of  the  workmen  he  fometimes 
added  reflections,  fpeculations,  and  principles  adapted  to  their 
plvcidation.  Independently  of  the  part  of  arts  and  trades,  this  chfef 
of  the  jencydopedifts  furniihed,  in  the  different  fcjences,  a  con- 
fiderable  number  of  articles  that  were  wanting.  It  were  to 
hayclieai  wifiied,  that  in  a  work  of  fuch  a  vaft  extent,  and  of 
JToch  general  vie,  he  had  comprefTed  as  much  inftruclion  into  as 
little  ipace  as  pofliUe)  and^that  he  had  been  lefs  verbofe,  lefs  of 
the  diflertator,  and  lefs  inclined  to  digreflions.  He  has  alfd 
been  cenfured  for  employing  needlefslya  fcientific  language,  and 
for  having  recourfe  to  metaphyflcal  dodrincs,  frequently  unin- 
telligible, which  occaGoned  him  to  be  called  the  Lycophron  of 
philofophy  \  for  having  introduced  a  number  of  definitions  in- 
capable 01  enlightening  the  ignorant,  and  which  the  philofopher 
feems  to  have  invented  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  have  it 
thought  that  he  had  great  ideas,  while,  in  fadi,  he  had  not  the 
art  0?  expreiling  peripicuoufly  and  fimply  the  ideas  of  others. 
As  to  the  body  ot  the  work,  Diderot  agreed  that  the  edifice 
wanted  an  entire  reparatipn-  Two  bookfelicrs,  intending  to 
give  a  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedic,  the  editor  of  the  former 
thus  addrefles  them  on  the  mbje£^  of  the  faults  witK  wMch  it 
abounds :  ^*  The  imperfe^ipn  of  this  work  originated  in  a  great 
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variety  of  caufcs.  We  had  not  time  to  be  very  fcrupulou!!  in 
the  choice  of  the  coadjutors.  Among  fome  excellent  pcrfons, 
there  were  others  weak,  indifferent,  and  altogether  bad.  Hence 
that  motley  appearance  of  the  work,  where  we  fee  the  rude  at- 
tempt of  a  fchool-boy  by  the  fide  of  a  piece  from  the  hand 
of  a  matter :  a  piece  of  nonfenfe  next  neighbour  to  a  fublimc 
performance.  Some  working  for  no  pay,  foon  loft  their  firft 
fervour ;  others  badly  recompenfed,  ferved  us  accordingly.  The 
Encyclopedic  was  a  gulf  into  which  all  kinds  of  fcribblers  pro- 
mifcuoufly  threw  in  their  contributions;  their  pieces  ill-con- 
ceived, and  worfe  digefted,  good,  bad,  contemptible,  true,  falfc, 
uncertain,  and  always  incoherent  and  unequal ;  the  references 
that  belonged  to  the  very  parts  afligned  to  a  perfon,  never  filled 
up  by  him.  A  refutation  is  often  found  where  we  (hould  na- 
turally expefl:  a  proof.  There  was  no  exaft  correfpondencc 
between  the  difcourfc  and  the  plates.  To  remedy  this  defeft, 
rccourfe  was  had  to  long  explications.  But  how  many  unin- 
telligible machines,  for  want  of  letters  to  denote  the  parts !''  To 
this  fincere  confefEon  Diderot  added  particular  details  on  various 
parts  *,  fuch  as  proved  that  there  were  in  the  Encyclopedic  fub- 
jt&s  to  be  not  only  retouched,  but  to  be  compofed  aJFrefli :  and 
this  was  what  a  new  company  of  literati  and  artifts  fet  themfelves 
to  work  upon.  The  firft  edition  of  this  important  work,  which 
had  been  delivering  to  the  public  from  17^;!  to  1767,  was  foon 
fold  off,  becaufe  its  defeats  were  compensated  in  part  by  many 
well-executed  articles,  and  by  various  particulars  which  (upplied 
good  materials  to  the  future  editors.  Diderot,  who  had  been 
working  at  this  didlionaty  for  near  twenty  years,  had  not  re* 
ceivt  d  a  grati^ity  proportionate  to  his  trouble  and  his  zeal.  He 
{aw  himielf,  not  long  aft^r  the  publication  of  the  laft  volumes, 
reduced  to  the  ncceflity  of  expofing  his  library  to  fale.  The  cm- 
prcfs  of  Ruflia  ordered  it  to  be  bought  for  her  at  the  price  of 
fifty  thoufand  livres,  and  left  him  the  ufe  of  it,  without  even 
exaCring  of  him  one  of  thofe  dedications  that  put  the  patron 
to  the  blufh,  and  make  the  public  laugh.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Encyclopedic,  which  had  partly  procured  its  editor  thcfe  fo- 
reign remunerations,  gave  great  offence  at  home.  Certain  pofi- 
tions  on  government  and  on  religion  occaConed  the  impreflion 
to  be  fufpended  in  1752.  At  that  time  there  were  no  more 
than  two  volumes  of  the  diftionary  publiflied;  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  fucceeding  ones  was  only  taken  off  at  the  end  of 
1753.  Five  new  volumes  then  fucceffively  appeared,  liut  in 
I757anew  ftorm  arofe,  ?nd  the  book  was  fuppreffed.  The 
remainder  did  not  appear  till  about  ten  years  after  j  and  then 
was  qnly  privately  diftributed.  Some  copies  were  even  feized, 
and  the  printers  were  clapped  up  in  the  Baftille.  To  what- 
ever caufe  all  thefe  interruptions  were  imputable^  Diderot  did 
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not  fufier  his  genius,  to.be  impeded  by  the  difikultles  that  were 
thrown  inliis  way.     Alternately  fcrious  and  fportive,  folid  and 
frivolott3>  he  publifhed,  at  the  very  time  he  was  working  on  the 
Di^ionary  of  Sciences,  feveral  productions  which  could  fcarcely 
have  been  thought  to  proceed  from  an  encyclopedical  head. 
His  Bijoux  indifcrets,   2  vols.  i2ino.  are  of   this  number — a 
diigufting  work,  even  to  thofe  young  people  who  are  unhappily 
too  eager  after  licentious  romances.     Even  here  a  certain  phi- 
lofophical  pedantry  appears,  in  the  very  paiTages  where  it  is 
molt  mifplaced  *,  and  never  is  the  author  more  awkward  than 
when  he  intends  to  difplay  a  graceful  eafe.     The  Fils  naturel, 
and  the  Fere  de  Famillc,  two  comedies  in  profe,  which  appeared 
in  1757  and   1758,  ate  not  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Bijoux 
indifcrets.    They  are  moral  and  afFedling  dramas,  where  we  fee 
at  once  a  nervous  (lyle  and  pathetic  fentimcnts.    The  former 
piece  is  a  picture  of  the  trials  of  virtue,  a  confli^l  between 
intereds  and   paiFions,  wherein  love  and  friendfhip  play  im- 
portant parts.     It  has  been  faid  that  Diderot  has  borrowed  ic 
from  Goldoni :  if  that  be  the  cafe,  the  copy  does  honour  to 
the  original  \  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fmall  number  of 
places,  where  the  author  mixes  his  philofophical  jargon  with  the 
fentimcnts,  and  fome  fentences  out  of  place,  the  ftyle  is  afFe^- 
ing  and  natural  enough.     In  the  fecond  comedy,  a  tender,  vir- 
tuous, and  humane  father  appears,  whofe  tranquillity  is  didurbed 
by  the  parental  foiicitudes,  infpired  by  the  lively  and  impetuous 
pafliQns  pf  his  children.     This  philofophical,  moral,  and  almoll 
tragical  comedy  has  produced  confiderable    effe£l:  on  feveral 
theatres  of  Europe.    The  dedication^  to  the  princefs  of  Naflaii- 
Saarbruck,  is  a  little  moral  tra£l,  of  a  Angular  turn,  without 
deviating  from  nature.     This  piece,  written  with  a  true  dig- 
nity of  ftyle,  proves  that  the  author  poiTeiied  a  great  fund  of 
moral  fentimcnts  and  philofophical  ideas.     At  the  end  of  thefe 
two  pieces,  publiQied  together  under  the  title  of  Theatre  de  M. 
Diderot,  are  dialogues  containing  profound  refle£lions  and  novel 
views  of  the  dramatic  art..    In  his  plays  he  has  endeavoured  to 
unite  the  chara£lers  of  Aridophanes  and  Plato ;  and  in  his  re- 
ile£lions  he  fometimes  difplays  the  genius  of  Ariftotle.     This 
ipirit  of  obfervation  is  exhibited,  but  with  too  much  licence,  in 
two  other  works,  which  made  a  great  noife.    The  former  ap- 
peared in  1749,  i2mo.  under  the  title  of:  Letters  on  the  blind^ 
for  the  life  of  thofe  who  fee.    The  free  notions  of  the  author 
coft  himhis  liberty. ' He  underwent  a  fix  months  imprifonmei)t 
at  Vincennes.    Having  naturally  ftrong  paflions  and  a  haughty 
fpirit,  finding  himfelf  on  a  fudden  deprived  of  liberty  and  of  all 
intercourfe  with  human  beings,  he  had  like  to  have  k)fl  his 
reafon.    The  danger  was  great ;  to  prevent  it  they  were  obliged 
U>aUowi4m  to  leave  bis  room,  to  take  ftequent  walks,  and  to 
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rccciyc  the  vifits  of  a  few  literary  men.  J.  J.  Rouflcau,  af 
that  time  his  friend^  went  and  admini{lere4  confolation  to  him, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  forgot.  The  letter  on  the  blind 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  uf^ 
of  thofe  who  can  hear  and  fpeak';  1751,  2  vols.  lamo.  Under 
this  title  the  author  delivered  reflexions  on  metaphyfics,  on 
jpoetry,  on  eloquence,  on  mufic,  &c.  There  is  a  good  ^'cw  of 
fome  things  in  this  cflay  among  others  but  impcrfe£lly  touche4 
tipon..  iThough  he  ftrives  to  be  perfpicuous,  yet  he  is  not  al- 
ways underftood,  and  this  is  more  his  fault  than  that  of  his 
readers.  Of  what  he  has  compofed  on  ab(lr^£l  fubjeds  it  has 
|)een  faid,  that  it  is  a  chaos  on  which  the  light  (hihes  only  at 
"intervals.  The  other  produdions  of  Diderot  betfay  the  fame 
defed  of  clearnefs  and  precifioni  of  that  uncouth  emphafis  for 
which  he  has  always  been  blamed.  "  The  principal  of  them  are ; 

1.  Principles  of  moral  philofophy;  1745,  lamo.  of  which  phc 
abbe  des  Fontaines  fpeaks  well,  though  it  met  with  no  great 
fuccefs.  It  was  our  philofopher's  fate  to  write  a  great  deal,  and 
Ciot  to  leav^  a  good  book,  or  at  lead  a  book  well  compofed. 

2.  Hiftory  of  Greece,  tranflated  from  the  englifh  of  StahVan  ; 
3  vols.  lamo.  1743  \  an  indifierent  tranflation  of  an  indifferent 
book.  3.  Pieces  on  feveral  mathematical  fubjeds;  i748,'8vo. 
4.  Reflections  on  the  interpretation  of  nature;  175^)  iamo. 
This  interpreter  is  very  obfcure.  5.  The  code  of  nature,  1755^ 
xamo.  ITiis  is  certainly  not  the  code  of  chriftianity.  6.  The 
6th  fenfe;  1752,  lamot  7.  Of  public  education ;  one  of  that 
fwarm  of  publications  produced  dv  the  appearance  of  Emilius 
knd  the  abolition  of  the  jefuits.  Though  all  the  ideas  of  this 
author  could  not  be  adopted,  yet  fome  of  them  are  very  judi- 
cious, and  would  be  highly  ufeful  in  the  execution.  8.  Pane* 
gyric  on  Richardfon.  Full  of  nerve  and  animation.  9.  Life 
of  Seneca.*  'This  was  his  laft  work ;  and  it  is  one  of  thofe  by 
Diderot  that  is  pcrufed  with  moft  pleafure,  even  in  reftifying 
the  judgments  he  paffes  on  Seneca  and.  other  celebrated  men. 
The  auUior  died  fucjdenly,  on  rifing  from  tabj^,"  July  31,  1784, 
at  the  age  of  71. '  His  charafter  is  more  difficult  to  be  de- 
fcribed  uian  his  Works.  ^His  friends  extol  his  ffanknefs,  his 
candour,  his  diCntereftednefs,  his  integrity;  while  his  jsnismie^ 
Veprefent  hinias  artful,'  interefted,  and  concealing  his  cunning 
tmdcr  a  cheerful* air,  and  fometimes  even  a  rough  behaviour. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  *his  life  he  hurt  himfeif  in  the  public 
opinion  by  taking  up  too  warmly  the' pretended  aflTrbnts  he  ima- 
gined  to'exift  againft  him  ih  the  Confeffiofis  of  his  old  irien4 
J.  J.  Roufleau;  It  is  to  be  lamented,'  that  in  marking  this  op* 
probrium  on  the  tomb  of  the  genevan'philofepher,  he  ihbuld 
nave  left  unfavourable  impreffions  of  his  6wn' heart,  or  at  leaft 
bf  his  underftanding.  This  Roufleau,' whom  be  fo  much  de- 
* '    -  •.-...       cricai 
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crieay  pnifes  ium  in  the  fecond  manufcript  part  of  his  Coii«- 
(dfions  I  But  he  fays  in  one  of  his  letters,  that,  "  though  n»p* 
turally  kind  and  of  a  generous  difpoHcion,  Diderot  had  t^  un- 
happy propenfity  to  mifinterpret  the  fpeeches  and  adlions  of  hit 
friends;  and  that  the  moil  Ingenuous  explanations  only  furniihed 
the  fubtilty  of  his  invention  with  new  interpretations  9gatni|: 
them."  However  this  be,  our  phiiofopher  had  rather  quidp 
feelings^  and  he  exprefled  himfelf  accordingly.  The  enthuOafm 
he  dilplays  in  fome  of  his  produdions,  appeared  in  the  circle  of 
bis  friends,  on  every  topic  of  difcourfe.  He  fpoke  with  ra- 
pidity,  with  vehemence^  and  the  turns  of  his  phrafes  were  often 
poignant  and  original.  It  has  been  faid,  that  nature  by  miilake 
made  him  a  metaphyGcian  and  not  a  poet ;  but  though  he  was 
pften^i  poet  in  piofe,  he  has  left  fome  verfes  which  prove  him  to 
have  had  but  little  talent  for  poetry.  The  intrepid  philofophy 
of  which  he  boailed  affe£led  always  to  brave  the  fhaits^of  criti- 
cifm  )  and  his  numerous  cenfors  were  unable  to  cure  him  either 
of  his  tafte  for  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics  fcarcely  intelligible,  or 
of  his  fondnefs  for  exclamations  and  apoftrophes  which  pre* 
vailed  in  his  converfation  and  in  his  writings.  He  married ; 
and,  in  donieftic  life,  was  fenfible  and  obliging;  eafiiy  provoked, 
bat  as  ea£ly  calmed;  yielding  to  tranfient  ebullitions  of  temper, 
hut  genersdly  having  it  under  command.  A  partial  colle£lioa 
of  his  philofophical  and  Jiterary  works  has  been  publiQied  in 
6  vols.  8vo.   ' 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria',  furnamed  Chalcentraeus,  or  Bra^ 
^un^boiveljf  on  account  of  his  indefatigable  application  to  fiudy, 
left,  according  to  Seneca,  no  fewer  than  4000  tra£ls.  We  may 
Well  imagine  that  they  were  neither  very  corre£l  nor  very  long, 
^he  aptien^s  have  neglected  to  give  us  the  catalogue  of  thenu 
Jt  would  have  been  a  tro^blefome  bufinefs  to  them,  and  of  but 
^ttte  utility  to  us.  The  author  himfelf  was  frequently  perplexed 
^o  anfwer  pn  what  fubje^  h^  had  been  writing.  This  inde- 
fatigable compiler  was  a  terrible  cenfor.  The  ftyle  of  Cicexo, 
admirable  as  it  is,  did  not  efcape  his  criticifm ;  but  Cicero  has 
^ubfifted ;  and  who  knows  any  thing  of  Didymus  ? 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandiria,  an  ecclcfiaftical  writer  of  the  ivth 
century.  Nothing  is  more  furprifing  than  what  the  antienu* 
have  related  of  this  father.  Jerome  and  Ruffinus  aflure  us,  that 
though  he  loft  his  eyef  at  five  years  of  age,  when  he  had  fcarcely 
learned  to  read,  yet  b^  applied  himfelf  fo  earneftly  to  (ludy,  that 
he  not  only  attained,1n  a  high  degree,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
arithmetic,  mufic,  and  the  other  arts,  but  even  was  able  to  com- 

£'  rehend  fome  of  the  moil  difficult  theorems  in  mathematics. 
[e  was  particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures ; 
and  was  pitched  upon  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  chair 

in  the  famous  divinity-fchool  at  Alexandria*    His  high  reputa- 
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tton  drcTT  a  prcat  number  of  fchobrs  to  himj  among  the 
principal  of  whom  were  Jerome,  Rufiinus,  Palladtus,  and  I/i- 
<lorus.  He  read  lefturcs  with  wonderful  facility,  anfwcred  upon 
the  fpot  all  queftions  and  difficulties  relating  to  the  holy  fcrip- 
turcs,  and  refuted  the  objeftions  which  were  raifed  againil  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works 
of  which  Jerortie  has  preferred  the  titles  in  his  catalogue  of 
eccleGaflical  writers  $  and  of  many  more  whofe  titles  are  not 
known.  There  is  nothing  of  his  remaining  except  a  latin  tranf- 
lation  of  his  book  upon  the  holy  fpirit,  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Jerome,  who  was  the  tranflator  j  fome  (hort  (Iri^iures  upon 
the  canonical  epillles  ;  and  a  book  againfl  the  Manichees.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  fcriptures,  which  were  very  large,  arc 
all  loft.  He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Origen's  books  of  Prin- 
ciples, which  he  defended  very  ftrenuoufly  againft  all  oppofers. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Origen,  ufed  to  confider  him  as  bis 
mafter,  and  adopted  many  of  his  fentiments ;  on  which  account 
he  was  condemned  by  the  fifth  general  council.  He  died  in 
395,.aged  85  years. 

DIEMERBROEK  (Isbrand),  a  very  learned  profeffor  of 
phyfic  and  anatomy  at  Utrecht,  was  bora  at  Montfort  in  Hoi* 
land,  1609 ;  pradifed  phyfic,  and  read  public  iefbures,  with  diC- 
tinguiOied  reputation';  and  died  at  Utrecht  in  1674.  .  His  works 
are :  i.  A  treatife  upon  the  plague.  2.  An  hiftory  of  diftempeis 
and  wounds  feldom  met  with.  3.  A  mifcellany  of  pieces  upon 
anatomy  and  phyfic,  Utrecht,  1685,  folio.  This  laft  publication 
was  by  the  direaion  and  under  the  care  of  his  fon,  Timan  Die- 
merbroek,  an  apothecary  of  Utrecht. 

DIEPENBECK  (Abraham),  a  painter,  bom  at  Bois-le-duc, 
about  the  year  1607 ;  (ludied  the  art  under  Rubens,  and  at  firft 
applied  himfelf  to  painting  on  glafs.  He  afterwards  Quitted  that 
line  for  painting  in  oil.  Diepenbeck  is  lefs  known  oy  his  pic- 
tures than  his  drawings,  which  exift  in  great  numbers.  His 
MTorks  are  remarkable  for  eafe  and  elegance  *,  his  compofitions 
ate  graceful.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  in  the  chiaro-ofcuro  ; 
and  his  colouring  is  vigorous.  The  greateft  work  that  has  been 
publtftied  from  this  mafter  is  the  Temple  of  the  Mufes.  He 
employed  himfelf  much  on  fubjedis  of  devotion.  It  was  to 
him  that  the  engravers  of  Flanders  had  recourfe  for  vignsttes, 
for  thefes,  and  little  images  for  the  ufe  of  fchools  and  congrega- 
tions.     He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1675,  at  the  age  of  67. 

DIETRT.  I'his  painter  was  born  at  Drefden  in  1730,  and 
died  there,  aged  45 <  There  is  not,  in  landfcape-painting,  one 
excellence  that  this  great  artift  has  not  joined  in  his  two  viewis 
near  Rome ;  and  though  he  has  evidently  copied  nature,  it  is 
rare  to  find  even  there  objefts  fo  pleafingljr  exhibited. 
DIEU  (Lewis  de),  minifter  of  Leyden^  and  profeflbr  in  the 

Walloon 
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Walloon  college  of  that  city,  was  a  man  of  great  aWlittcs,  and 
UBComtnonly  vcrfcd  in  the  oriental  languages.     He  was  born 
Aftd  7,  J  590,  at  FluiViing,  where  his  father  Daniel  dc  Dicu 
was  miniftcr.     Daniel  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  and  a  native 
of  BrufTels,  where  he  had  been  a  minifter  22  years.  He  removed 
from  thence  in  1585,  to  ferve  the  church  atFlufhing,  after  the 
duke  of  Parma  had  taken  Bruflels.     He  underftood  greek  and 
the  oriental  languages*,  and  he  could  preach  with  the  applaufe  of 
his  auditors  in  german,  italian,  french  and  engli(h.  The  churches 
of  the  Netherlands  fent  him,  in  1588,  oyer  to  queen  Elizabeth, 
to  inform  her  of  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  who  fc- 
crctly  made  her  propofals  of  peace,  though  the  king  of  Spain 
was    equipping    a  formidable    fleet  againft   England. — Lewis 
ftudied  under  Daniel  Colonius,  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  fide, 
who  was  profeffor  at  Leydcn  in  the  Walloon  college.     He  was 
two  years  minifter  of  the  french  church  at  Flufliing;  and  might 
have  been  court-minifter  at  the  Hague,  if  his  natural  averuon 
to  the  manners  of  a  court  had  not  reflrained  him  from  ac- 
cepting that  place.    There  are  fome  circumftances  relating  to 
that  affair  which  deferve  to  be  remembered.    Prince  Maurice, 
being  in  Zealand,  heard  Lewis  de  Dieu  preach,  who  was  yet 
but  a  ftudent  -,  and  fome  time  after  fent  for  him  to  court.    The 
young  man  modeftly  excufed  himfelf,   declaring,  that  he  de* 
figned  to  fatisfy  his  confciencc  in  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry^ 
and  to  ccnfure  freely  what  he  (hould  find  deferved  cenfure  ; 
a  liberty,  he  faid,  which  courts  did  not  care  to  allow.    Befides, 
he  thought  the  poft  which  was  offered  him  more  proper  for  a 
man  in  years  than  a  (Indent.    The  prince  coihmended  his  mo- 
dcfty  and  prudence.    He  was  called  to  Leyden  in  16 19  to  teach, 
widi  his  uncle  Colonius,  in  the  Walloon  college  -,  and  he  dif- 
charged  the  duty  of  that  employment  with  ^reat  diligence  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1642.    He  retufed  the  po(l,  which 
was  offered  him,  of  divinity-profeflbr  in  the  new  univerGty  of 
Utrecht ;  and,  if  he  had  li^ed  long  enough^  he  would  have  had 
the  fame  poft  in  that  of  Leyden.     He  married  the  daughter  of 
a  ceunfellor  of  Flufliing,  by  whom  he  had  1 1  children. 

He  publifhed,  in  1631,  a  commentary  on  the  four  gofpels, 

sad  notes  on  the  Afts  of  the  Apoftles.    His  firft  care  had  been 

to  examioe  the  htin  verfions  of  the  fyriac  new  Teftament,^ 

made  by  Tremellius  and  Guido  Fabricius  Boderianus;  and  that 

-^f  St.  Matthew's  gofpel.  in  hcbrcw,  made  by  Munfter  and 

dcrccTUS.  He  found  a  great  many  faults  in  thcfc  fevcral  verfions } 

srhid)  put  trim  npon  examining  the  vulgar  tranflations,  thofe 

of  Etralmus  and  Theodore  Beza,  the  fyriac,  the  arable,  and  the 

rtluopic.    He  compared  them  with  one  another,  and  all  of 

hem  widi  the  greek  text.      He  publifhed   alfo  the   Reve- 

ation  of  Saint  Jotin,  which  he  printed  both  in  hebrew  and 

fyriac 
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fyriac  charaflersi  with  a  Utta  verfion  of  his  own.  He 
publiibed  the  hiflory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  written  in 
the  perfian  tongue  by  the  jcfuit  Jerom  Xavier,  with  learned 
notes;  and  he  joined  to  the  original  a  latin  tranflation.  The 
hiftory  of  St.  Peter,  written  in  the  perfian  language,  was  alfo 
publiihed  by  him  with  a  latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  drew 
up  likewife  rudin\ents  of  the  hebrew  and  perfian  tongues,  and 
a  parallel  of  the  grammar  of  the  oriental  tongues.  Some  things 
alfo  of  fmalkr  note  were  publiihed  by  his  friends  after  lus 
death.  Farther  Simon  fpeaks  advantaeeoufly  of  the  writings  of 
Lewis  de  Dieu  in  the  ^5th  chapter  of  his  **  Critical  hiftory  of 
the  commentators  on  the  New  Teftament.'' 

DIG  BY  (sir  Everard),  an  englifli  gentleman»  memorable 
for  the  ihare  he  had  in  the  powder-plot,  anil  his  fufiering  on 
ihat  account,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  fan^ily,  and  bom 
fome  time  in  1581.  His  father,  Everard  Dieby,  of  Dryftoke  in 
Rutlandfhire,  efq.  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learning,  had 
his  education  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge^  wher^  lie  took 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  and  puUiihed  feveral  treatifes^  fome  on 
learned,  others  on  curious  fubje£ls :  as,  i.  Theoriaanalytica  viam 
ad  monarchiam  fcientiarum  demonftrans,  1579*  a.  De  duplici 
methodo  librl  duo.  Rami  methodum  refutantes,  I  j;fto.  3.  De 
arte  natandi,  libri  duo,  1587.  4*  A  difluafive  from  taking  away 
the  goods  and  livings  of  the  church.  His  fon,  of  whom  we  are 
{peaking,  was  educated  with  great  care,  but  under  the  tuition  of 
iome  popifh  priefts,  who  gave  him  thofe  impreflions  which  his 
father,  if  he  had  lived,  might  probably  have  prevented  ^  but 
he  died  when  his  fon  was  no  more  than  i  j  years  of  age.  He 
was  brought  very  early  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth^  where  he 
was  much  noticed,  and  received  ieveral  marks  of  her  majefty's 
faivour.  On  the  coming  in  of  king  James,  he  went  likewife  to 
pay  his  duty,  as  others  of  his  religion  did ;  was  very  gracioufly 
received;  and  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him^ 
being  looked  on  as  a  man  of  a  fair  fortune,  pregnant  abilities^ 
and  a  court-like  behaviour.  He  married  Mary^  daughter  and 
fole  heirefs  of  William  Muliho,  efq.  of  Gothurft  in  Buckingham-* 
(hire,  with  whom  he  h^d  a  great  fortune,  which,  with  his  own 
eftate,  was  fettled  upon  the  children  of  that  marriage.  One 
would  have  imagined  that,  confidering  his  mild  temper  and 
happy  ,fituat(on  in  the  world,  this  gentleman  might  have  fpent 
his  days  in  honour  and  peace,  without  running  the  finalleft 
hazard  of  meieting  that  dilgraceful  death,  which  has  introduced 
his  name  into  all  our  hiftories:  but  it  happene4  far  otherwife. 
He  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the  gunpewder«plot;  and  though 
ht  was  i^ot  a  principa.1  a£tor  in  ,mis  dreadful  affair,  or  indeed 
an  ador  at  ^W,  yet  he  ofiinredl  icool.  towards  defrayins;  the  ex* 
pences  of  it;  entertained  Gny  Fawkes;  who  was  to  nave  exe- 

cul;c4 
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^uted  it,  in  his  houfe ;  and  was  taken  in  op^  rebellion  with 
other  papifts  after  the  plot  was  detected  and  had  mifcarried. 
The  means  by  which  fir  Everard  was  wrought  upon  to  engage 
in  this  affair,  himfelf  affirmed  to  be  thefe :  firft,  he  was  told 
that  king  James  had  broke  his  promifes  to  the  catholics;  fe- 
condly,  that  feverer  laws  againft  poperv*  would  be  made  in  the 
next  parliament,  that  hufbands  would  be  made  obnoxious  for 
their  wives'  offences,  and  that  it  would  be  made  a  prxmunire 
only  to  be  a  catholic ;  but  the  main  point  was,  thirdly,  that  the 
reftoring  of  the  catholic  religion  was  the  duty  of  every  member; 
and  that,  in  confideration  of  this,  he  was  not  to  regard  any  favours 
received  from  the  crown,  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  or  the 
hazards  that  might  be  run  in  refpe£t  to  his  life,  his  family,  or 
hia  fortune.  Upon  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  perufted 
fteadily  in  maintaining  his  own  innocence  as  to  the  powder-plot, 
and  refufed  to  difcover  any  who  were  concerned  in  it ;  but  when 
he  was  brought  to  his  trial  at  Weftminfter,  Jan.  27,  1606,  and 
indiQed  for  being  acquainted  with  and  concealing  the  powder- 
trcafon,  takingthe  doubleoathof  fecrecy  andconftancy,andafling 
{openly  with  other  traitors  in  rebellion,  he  pleaded  guilty.  After 
this,  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate  his  ofience,  by  explaining  the 
motives  before  mentioned ;  and  then  requefted  that,  as  he  had 
been  alone  in  the  crime,  he  might  alone  bear  the  punifliment, 
without  extending  it  to  his  family ;  and  that  his  debts  might  be 
paid,  and  himfelf  beheaded.  When  fentehce  of  death  was 
pafled,  he  feemed  to  be  verv  much  afie^ied :  for,  making  a  low 
bow  to  thofe  on  the  bencn,  he  faid,  *^  If  I  could  hear  any  of 
your  lordfiiips  fay  you  forgave  me,  I  (hould  go  the  more  cheer- 
fully to  the  gallows.*^  To  this  all  the  lords  anfwered,  "  God 
forgive  you,  and  we  do."  He  was,  with  other  confpirators, 
upon  the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paulas  church  in  London,  where  he 
aflced  forgivenefs  of  God,  the  king,  the  qiieen,  the  prince,  and 
'all  the  parliament ;  and  protefted,  that  if  he  had  known  this  aA: 
at  firft  to  have  been  fo  foul  a  treafon,  he  would  not  have  con- 
cealed it  to  have  gained  a  world,  requiring  the  people  to  witnejl^, 
that  he  died  penitent  and  forrowful  for  it.  Wood  mentions  a 
*mo(t  extraordinary  circumftance  at  his  deadly  as  a  thing  g<:nc* 
rally  known  [0];  namely,  that  when  the  executioner  plupked 
out  his  heart,  and  according  to  form  held  it  np,  frying*  ''  Here 
is  the  heart  of  a  traitor,"  fir  Everard  made  anfwer,  •*  llou  lyeft.** 
But  perhaps,  generally  as  it  was  known  then,  perfons  may  be 
found  in  this  incredulous  age,  th^  would  hardly  believe  it,  even 
if  Wood  lumfelf  had  adbually  aflcrted  it. 

£0]  Bv  tbis  term)  gtneraUj  btown^  Wood  can  ooly  aMn  gentrt/h  fnf^rtid,  •bA 
M  all  tM  aarftl  ctdoi. 

Sir 
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Sir  Everard  left  at  his  death  two  young  Tons,  afterwards  fir 
Kenelm  and  fir  John  Digby,  and  exprefled  iiis  afFe£tion  to- 
wards them  by  a  well-written  and  pathetic  paper,  which  he  de- 
fired  might  be  communicated  to  them  at  a  m  time»  as  the  laft 
advice  of  their  father.  While  he  was  in  the  Tower,  he  wrote^ 
in  juice  of  lemon,  or  otherwife,  upon  flips  of  paper,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  •,  and  got  thefe  conveyed  to  his  lady,  by  fuch  a9 
bad  permiflion  to  fee  him.  Thefe  notes,  or  advertifements, 
were  preferved  by  the  family  as  precious  relics;  till,  in  1675^ 
they  were  found  at  the  houfe  of  Charles  Cornwallis,  efq.  cxe* 
cutor  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  by  fir  Rice  Rudd,  bart.  and  William 
Wogan  of  Gray's-inn,  efq.  They  were  afterwards  annexed  to 
the  proceedings  againft  the  traitors,  and  other  pieces  relating 
to  the  popi(h  plot,  printed  by  the  orders  of  fecrctary  Coventry^ 
dated  Dec.  I2>  1678.  In  the  firil  of  thefe  papers  there  is  the 
following  paragraph  :  **  Now  for  my  intention,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  if  1  had  thought  there  had  been  the  lead  fin  in  the  plot, 
I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the  world  ;  and  no  other 
caufe  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's 
religion."  Here  the  reader  has  ample  proof  of  that  infatua* 
tion^  which  men  of  real  abilities  and  virtue  are  and  always 
will  be  fubjefl  to,  when,  deferting  the  light  of  their  own  reafoii» 
they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  led  by  blind, or  knavifli  guides^ 
and  of  that  wretched  zeal,  which,  under  the,  notion  of  ferving 
God,  puflies  men  fo  infatuated  to  the  mod  horrid  a&s  of  in- 
bumanity  and  cruelty  in  the  deftru£lion  of  his  creatures. 

DIGBY  (fir  Kenelm),  a  very  famous  englifh  philofophery 
and  elded  fon  of  fir  Everard  Digby,  was  born  at  Gothurd  in 
Bucktnghamfliire,  June  11,  1603.  At  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  he  was  with  his  mother  at  Gothurd,  being  then  in  the 
3d  year  of  his  age :  but  he  feems  to  have  been  taken  early  out 
pf  her  hands,  fince  it  is  certain  that  he  renounced  the  errors  of 
popery  very  young,  and  was  carefully  bred  up  in  the  protedant 
religion,  under  the  direction,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  archbiibop 
Laud,  then  dean  of  Glouceder.  Some  have  (aid,  that  king 
James  redored  his  edate  to  him  in  his  infancy ;  but  this  is  aa 
error  :  for  it  was  decided  by  law  that  the  king  had  no  right  to 
it*  About  1618  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  ot 
Glouceder-hall  in  Oxford;  where  he  foon  difcovered  fuch 
ftren^h  of  natural  abilities,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  penetration, 
that  his  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  ufed  to 
compare  him,  probably  for  the  univerfality  of  his  genius,  to  the 
i^Iebrated  Picus  de  Mirandula.  After  having  continued  at  Ox* 
ford  between  two  and  three  years,  and  having  raifed  fuch  exm 
peftations  of  himfelf  as  he  afterwards  lived  to  fulfil,  he  left  it 
in  order  to  travel.  He  made  the  tour  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1623  y  in  wbich  year  be  wgs 

knighted 
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Ij  knighted  by  the  king»  to  whom  he  was  pre&nted  at  the  lord 
Montague's  houfe  at  Hinchinbroke,  Oct*  23.  Soon  after*  he 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  greatly  by  the  happy  application  of  a  Cecret 
he  met  with  in  his  travels*  which  afterwards  made  fo  much 
Boile  in  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  Sympathetic  Powder : 
the  Tirtues  of  which,  as  himfelf  aiTures  us,  were  thoroughly  en* 
<)uired  into  by  king  James,  his  fon  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
dttke  of  JBuckingham,  witli  other  perfons  of  the  highed  diltinc- 
lion,  and  all  regidered  among  the  obfervations  of  the  great 
chancellor  Bacon. 

.  After  the  death  of  James,  he  made  as  great  a  figure  in  the 
new  court  as  he  had  done  in  the  old  ;  and  was  appointed  a  ijen- 
tlcman  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  commillioner  of  the  navy,  and  a 
gorernor  of  the  Trinity-houfe.  Some  dilputes  having  hap.pencd 
in  the  Mcdilcrranean  witli  tlie  Venetian's,  lie  went  as  admiral 
thither  with  a  fmall  fleet  in  the  fummer  of  ibzS ;  and  gained 
great  honour  by  his  bravery  and  conducl:  at  A'glcrs,  in  rd'cuing 
manv  engUQi  flaves,  and  attacking  the  Venttian  fleet  in  the  bay 
of  Scanderoon.  In  1632  he  liad  an  excellent  library  of  MSS. 
as  well  as  printed  books  left  him  by  his  tutor  at  Oxiuid  j  but, 
confidcring  how  much  the  MSS.  were  valued  in  taut  univerfity, 
and  how  fcrviceable  they  niigiit  be  to  the  iludents  there,  he  molt 

{^eneroufly  bcilowed  liiem  the  very  next  year  upon  the  Bodleian 
ibrary.  He  continued  to  this  time  a  member  or  the  cJiurch 
of  England  ^  but  going  fome  time  afterwards  into  France,  he 
began  to  have  religious  fcruples,  and  at  length,  in  1636,  recon- 
ciled himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  wrote  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  to  Laud  an  apology  for  his  condu£l ;  aiui  the  archbilhop 
Tttumed  him  an  anfwer,  full  of  tenderncfs  and  good  advice, 
but,  as  it  feems,  with  very  little  hopes  of  regaining  him.  In 
Ikis  letter  to  the  archbilhop,  he  took  great  pains  to  convince  him, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  in  this  ^ll'air  precipitately,  or  without 
due  confideration ;  and  he  was  deiirous  that  the  public  ibould 
entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  him.  As  nothing  alfo  has  been 
more  common,  than  for  perfons  who  have  changed  their  fyflem 
of  religion,  to  vindicate  their  conduft  by  fetting  forth  their  mo- 
tives j  fo  with  this  view  he  publidied  at  Paris,  in  1638,  a  piece, 
intituled,  '^  A  conference  with  a  lady  about  the  choice  of  reli- 
gion.'* It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1654,  and  is  written  in  a 
polite,  eafy,  and  concife  ilyle.  Some  controverfial  letters  of 
liis  were  pubHihed  at  London  in  165 1. 

After  a  long  ftay  in  France,  where  he  was  highly  carefled,  he 
iny  over  to  England;  and  in  1639  was,  with  fir  Walter  Moi»» 
tgtte,  employ^  by  the  queen  to  engage  the  papifts  to  a  liberal 
ontribation  lb  the  king,  which  thev  efieded  $  and  thereupom 
Mae  ftyied  the  forces  then  raifed  ior  his  majefty,  the  popiik 
«f*  Jan.  i64Pi  tbe^oule  of  commons  ient  for  fir  Keaelm 
3  ia 
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ia  order  to  itnknr  how  fer^N  and  upon  what  grounds^  he  ha<^ 
aded  in  this  matter  i  whieh  be  opened  to  them  very  cleariy^ 
withoiit  having  the  leaft  recourfe  to  fobterfuges  or  e?afions. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  eiril  war,  being  at  London,  he 
waa  by  the  parliament  committed  prifoner  to  Wincheiter-houfe  $ 
but  at  length)  in  1643)  fet  at  liberty,  her  maq'efty  the  queen 
dowager  of  France  having  vouchfafed  to  write  a  letter,-  with  her 
own  hand,  in  his  favour*  His  liberty  was  granted  upon  certain 
terms;  and  a  very  refpedful  letter  written  in  anfwer  to  that  of 
the  iineen.  Hearne  has  prefer ved  a  copy  of  the  letter,  di  reded 
to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  in  the  language  of  that  country ; 
<jf  which  the  following  is  a  tranflatton :  ^'  Madam,  the  two 
boufes  of  parliament  having  been  informed  by  the  fieur  de 
Greffy,  of  the  deGrc  your  majcfty  has^  that  we  ihould  fet  at  li- 
berty fir  Kenelm  Digby ;  we  are  commanded  to  make  known 
to  your  majefty^  that  although  the  religion,  the  paft  behaviour^ 
and  the  abilities  of  this  gentleman,  might  give  feme  umbrage  of 
his  praidifing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conftitutions  of  this  realm  i 
ncverthelefs,  havuig  fo  great  a:  regard  to  the  recommendation  of 
your  majefty,  they  have  ordered  him  to  be  difcharged,  and  have 
authorized  us  farther  to  aflure  your  majefty,  of  their  being  al-* 
ways  ready  to  teilify  to  you  their  refpedls  upon  every  pccaiion, 
a^  well  as  to  advance  whatever  may  regard  the  good  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  two  ftates.  We  remain  your  majefty's 
mod  humble  fervants,  &c/'  In  regard  to  the  terms  upon  which 
this  gentleman  was  fet  at  liberty,  they  will  fufficiently  appear 
firom  the  following  paper,  entirely  written,  as  well  as  fubfcribed 
by  his  own  hand  :  <^  Whereas,  upon  the  mediation  of  her  majefty 
the  queen  of  France,  it  hath  pleafed  both  houfes  of  parliament 
to  permit  me  to  go  into  that  kingdom  \  in  humble  acknowledge-^ 
raent  of  their  favour  therein,  and  to  preferve  and  confirm  a  g^ni 
ef»nion  of  my  zeal  and  honeft  intentions  to  the  honour  and 
fcTvice  of  my  country,  I  do  here,  upon  the  faith  of  a  chriftian, 
and  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  proteft  and  promife,  tliat  I  will 
neither  directly  nor  indired^ly  negotiate,  promote,  confent 
unto  or  conceal,  any  praAice  or  defign  prejudicial  to  the  honour 
or  fafety  of  the  parliaments  And,  in  witnefs  of  my  reality 
herein,  1  have  hereunto  fubfcribed  my  name,  this  3d  day  of 
Auguft,  1643,  Kenelm  Digby."  However,  before  he  quitted 
die  kingdom,  he  was  fummoned  by  a  committee  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  any  tranfaAions  he 
^  might  know  of  between  archbifhop  Laud  and  the  court  of  Rome  ^ 
and  particularly  as  to  an  offer  fuppofcd  to  be  made  to  that  pre-' 
bte  from  thence  of  a  cardinal's  hat.  Sir  Kenelm  afTured  the 
committee,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any  fuch  tranfadkions  i  and 
that,  in  his  judgement,  the  archbiihop  was  what  he  ieemed  to  be,. 
-%  very  iincere  and  learned  protcftant.    During  his  coafineaiQuift 
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•t  Windiefter-hottle,  he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces  at  the 
lead,  which  were  afterwards  made  public;  namely,  i.  Obfer- 
▼ations  upon  Dr.  Brown's  Reliffio  Medici,  1643.  2.  Obferva-> 
tions  on  the  aid  ftanza  in  the  9U1  canto  of  the  ad  book  of  Spcn- 
fet's  Fairy  Queen,  1644. 

His  appearance  in  France  was  highly  agreeable  to  many  of 
die  learned  in  that  kingdom ;  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  and  were  charmed  with  the  life  and  freedom  of  his 
converfation.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that,  having 
read  the  writings  of  DeU:artes,  he  refolded  to  go  to  Holland  on 
purpoie  to  fee  him**  He  did  fo}  and  found  him  in  his  retirement, 
at  £gmond*  There,  after  converflng  with  him  upon  philofo-* 
phical  fubjeAs  fome  time,  without  making  himfelf  known,  Def-> 
cartes,  who  had  read  fome  of  his  works,  told  him,  that  <'  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  was  the  famous  fir  Kenelm  Digby  I*'  *^  And ' 
If  you,  fir,''  replied  the  knight,  were  not  the  illuftrious  M.  Def-^ 
cartes,  1  fhould  not  have  come  here  on  purpofe  to  fee  you.^ 
Defmaizeaux,  who  has  preferved  this  anecdote  in  his  life  of  St; 
Evremond,  tells  us  alfo  of  a  converfation  which  then  fpUowed 
between  thefe  great  men,  about  lengthening  out  life  to  the  pe-  ■ 
riod  of  the  patriarchs.  Defcartes  aflured  fir  Kenelm,  that  he 
had  long  been  projeding  a  fcheme  for  that  purpofe;  and  m 
verv  notable  one  undoubtedly  it  would  have  been,  if  that  philo* 
fopner  had  but  lived ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  die,  juft  be«^ 
fore  he  could  bring  it  to  bear.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  many 
conferences  afterwards  with  Defcartes  at  Paris,  where  he  fpent 
the  beft  part  of  the  enfuing  winter,  and  employed  himfelf  in 
digefting  that  philofophy,  which  he  had  been  long  meditating  ^ 
and  which  he  publiflied  in  his  own  language,  but  with  a  licence 
or  privilege  from  the  french  king,  the  year  following.  Their 
titles  are,  I.  A  treatife  of  the  nature  of  bodies.  2.  A  treatife 
declaring  the  operatiofis  and  nature  of  man's  foul,  out  of  which 
the  immortality  of  rcafonable  fouls  is  evinced.  Both  printed  at 
Paris  in  1644,  ^'^^  often  reprinted  %t  London.  He  publiihed 
alfo,  3.  Inftitutionum  peripateticarum  libri  quinque,  cum  appen* 
dice  theologica  de  origtne  mundi,  Paris,  1651:  which  piece^ 
joined  to  the  two  former,  tranflated  into  latin  by  J.  L.  together 
with  a  preface  in  the  fame  language  by  Thomas  Albius,  that  is» 
Thomas  White,  was  printed  at  London  in  4to,  1669. 

After  the  king's  affairs  were  totally  ruined,  fir  Kenelm  found 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  returning  into  England,  in  order  to 
compound  for  his  eftate.  The  parliament  however,  for  reafona 
which  will  prefently  appear,  did  not  judge  it  proper  that  he 
(hould  remain  here ;  «id  therefore  not  only  ordered  him  to 
withdraw,  btit  voted,  that  if  he  fliould  afterwards  at  any  time  * 
return,  without  leave  of  the  houfe  firft  obtained,  he  ihould  lofe 
both  life  and  eftate.  Upon  this  he  went  again  to  France,  where 
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he  was  very  kin<Iiy  received  by  Henrietta  Maria,  dowager  qoeett 
of  England^  to  whom  he  had  been  for  fome  time  chancellor. 
He  was  fent  by  her  not  long  after  into  Italy,  and  at  &rft  well  re- 
ceived by  Innocent  X.  but  Wood  fays,  behaved  to  the  pope  fo 
haughtily,  that  he  quickly  loft  his  good  opinion  i  and  adds  far* 
tfaer,  that  there  was  a  fufpicion  of  his  beins^  no  faithful  ileward 
of  the  contributions  raifed  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the 
affiftance  of  the  diftrefled  catholics  in  England.  After  Crom* 
well  had  aflfumed  the  fupreme  power,  fir  Kenelm,  who  had  then 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  parliament,  ventured  to  return  home» 
and  continued  here  a  great  part  of  1655 ;  when  it  has^gene* 
rally  been  fuppofed,  that  he  was  embarked  in  the  great  defign 
of  reconciling  the  papifts  to  the  proteflor. 

After  fome  ftay  at  Paris,  he  fpent  the  fummer  of  1656  at 
Toulottfe  I  where  he  converfed  with  feveral  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous men,  to  whom  he  communicated,  not  only  mathematical, 
lAiyfical,  and  philofophical  difcoveries  of  his  own,  but  alfo  any 
matters  of  this  nature  he  received  from  hb  friends  iu  difierent 
parts  of  Europe.  Among  thefe  was  a  relation  he  had  obtained 
o£  a  city  in  Barbary  under  the  king  of  Tripoli,  which  was  faid  to 
he  turned  into  ftone  in  a  very  few  hours,  by  a  petrifying  vapour 
out  of  the  earth ;  that  is,  men,  beafts,  trees,  houfes,  utenfils,  and 
the  like,  remaining  all  in  the  fame  pofture,  as  children  at  their 
mothers'  breafts,  &c.  He  had  this  account  from  Fitton,  an 
Englifliman  refiding  in  Florence  as  library-keeper  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tttfcany }  and  Fitton  from  the  grand  duke,  who  a  lit- 
tle before  had  written  to  the  pafha  of  Tripoli  to  know  the  truth. 
Sir  Kenelm  fent  it  to  a  friend  in  England  i  and  it  was  at  length 
inferted  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus.  This  drew  a  very  fevere 
cenfure  upon  our  author  from  the  famous  Henry  Stubbes,  who 
caHed  him  on  that  account,  ^*  The  Pliny  of  his  age  for  lying." 
However,  we  may  Ciy  in  his  vindication,  that  accounts  haveb^n 
given  of  fuch  a  city  by  modern  writers ;  and  that  thefe  ac- 
counts are  in  fome  meafure  confirmed  by  a  paper,  delivered  to 
ftichard  Waller,  efq.  F.R.S.  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  was  the  eng* 
llih  conful  at  Tripoli,  Nov.  1 2, 1 7 1 3.  This  paper  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ^  Philofophical  obfervations  and  experiments  of  Dr. 
Robert  Hooke,*'  publiihed  by  W.  Derham  in  1726,  8vo;  and 
it  begins  thus :  <^  About  40  days  journey  S.  E.  from  Tripoli, 
and  about  feven  days  from- the  neareft  fea-coaft,  there  is  a  place 
called  Ougila,  in  which  there  are  found  the  bodies  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  cliildren,  beafts  and  plants,  all  petrified  of  hard  ftone 
like  marble/'  And  we  are  afterwards  told,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
relation,  that  ^'  the  figure  of  a  man  petrified  was  conveyed  to 
'Leghorn,  and  from  thence  to  England  }  and  that  it  was  carried 
to  fecrctary  Thurloe.** 

In  1 65  7  we  find  him  at  Montpelier ;  whither  he  went,  partly 
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tof  the  fake  of  his  health,  which  begftn  to  be  impaired  by  feverd 
fits  of  the  ftone,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  learned 
fociety  of  fevcral  ingenious  perfons,  who  had  tormed  thcmfclves 
into  a  kind  of  academy  there*    To  thefe  he  read,  in  french,  hid 
•*  Difcourfe  of  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  powder  of  fympathy.** 
It  was  tranilated  into  engliih,  and  printed  at  London  ;  and  af^ 
forwards  into  latin,  and  reprinted  in  1669,  with  *^  The  treatife 
of  bodies,   SccJ*    As  to  the  philofophical  arguments  in  this 
work,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  accounts  for  the 
ftrange  operations  of  this  remedy,  they  were  highly  admired  in 
thofe  days  ;  and  will  be  allowed  to  be  very  ingenious,  though 
Dot  very  convincing,  evftn  in  thefe.     He  fpent  the  year  1658^ 
and  part  of  fdjg,  in  the  lower  Germany ;  and  then  returned 
to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  in  i66o.     He  returned  the  year 
following  to  £n|land,  and  was  very  well  received  at  court ;  al«* 
though  the  minifters  were  .far  from  being  ignorant  of  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  condud,  and  the  attention  he  paid  to  Cromwell 
while  the  king  was  in  exile.     It  does  not  appear  however  that 
any  other  favour  was  fliewn  him,  than  feemed  to  be  due  to  a 
man  of  letters.    In  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  Royal  Society,  we 
find  him  appointed  one  of  the  council,  by  the  title  of  fir  Kenelm 
Digby,  knight,  chancellor  to  our  dear  mother  queen  Mary.     As 
long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  this  fo- 
ciety I  and  aflifted  in  the  improvements  that  were  then  made  in 
natural  knowledge.    One  of  his  difcourfes,  **  Concerning  the 
vegetation  of  plants,"  was  printed  in  1661 1  and  it  is  the  only 
genuine  work  of  our  author  of  which  we  have  not  fpoken. 
For  though  the  reader  may  find  in  Wood,  and  other  authors^ 
fcveral  pieces  attributed  to  him  5  yet  thefe  were  publifiied  af- 
ter his  deceafe  by  one  Hartman,  who  was  his  operator,  and  who 
put  his  name  in  the  title-page,  with  a  view  of  recommending 
compofitions  very  unworthy  of  him  to  the  public.     It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  be  tranflated  from  the  latin 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  a  piece,  intituled,  ^  A  treatife  of  adhering 
to  God,"  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1654;  and  that  he 
had  formed  a  defign  of  colle£ting  and  publifliing  the  works  of 
Roger  Bacon. 

He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  dayff  at  his  houfe  in  Coyent- 
garden,  where  he  was  much  vifited  by  the  lovers  of  philofophi* 
cal  and  mathematical  learning ;  fo  that,  according  to  a  cuitom 
which  then  prevailed  much  in  France,  he  had  a  kind  of  academy^ 
or  literary  aflembly,  in  his  oyihi  dwelling.  In  i66c  his  old  dif- 
temper  tne  ftone  increafed  upon  him  much,  and  brought  him 
very  low ;  which  made  him  atffirous,  as  it  is  (aid,  of  goine  to 
France.  This  however  he  did  hot  live  to  accomplift,  but  died 
on  his  birthday,  June  11,  that  year;  and  was  interred  in  % 
▼ault  built  at  his  own  charge  in  Cnrift-chttrch  whhin  Newgate^ 
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London.  Wood  tells  us,  that  <'  his  perfon  was  handfome  and 
gigantic,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  ca- 
valier. He  had/'  fays  he,  *<  fo  graceful  an  elocution  and  noble 
addrefs,  that^  had  he  been  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  into  any 
part  of  the  world,  he  would  have  made  himfelf  refpe£led ;  but 
the  jefuits,  who  cared  not  for  him,  fpoke  fpitefuUy,  and  faid  it 
was  true,  but  then  he  muft  not  ftay  there  above  fix  weeks. 
He  had  a  great  faculty,  which  proceeded  from  abundance  of 
wit  and  invention,  of  propofing  and  reporting  matters  to  the 
virtuxifi,  efpecially  to  the  philofophical  aflembly  at  Montpelier, 
and  to  the  Royal  Society  at  home,  &c."  His  library,  which 
was  juftly  efteemed  a  moft  valuable  colle£lion,  had  been  tranf- 
ported  into  France  at  the  firft  breaking  out  of  th9 troubles,  and 
improved  there  at  a  very  confiderable  expence ;  but,  as  he  was! 
no  fubje6^  of  his  moft  chriftian  majefty,  it  became,  according 
to  that  branch  of  the  prerogative,  wnich  the  French  ftyle  Droit 
tfAubainy  the  property  of  the  crown  upon  his  deceafe.  He  left 
an  only  fon,  John  Digby,  efq.  who  fucceeded  to  the  family  eftate. 
He  had  an  elder  fon,  Kenelm  Digby,  efq.  of  great  abilities  and 
virtues  \  but  this  gentleman  appearing  in  arms  for  Charles  I. 
after  that  monarch  was  utterly  incapable  of  making  the  leaft  re- 
fiftance,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Neot's  in  Huntingdonihire, 
July  7,  1648. 

DIGBY  (lord  George),  an  engliOi  nobleman  of  great  parts, 
was  fon  of  John  Digby,  earl  of  Briftol,  and  born  at  Madrid  in 
October  161  a.  In  1626  he  was  entered  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford ;  where  he  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  the  well- 
known  Peter  Heylin,  and  gave  manifeft  proofs  of  thofe  great 
endowments,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  diftinguilhed.  In 
1636  he  was  created  M.  A.  there,  juft  after  Charles  1.  had  left 
Oxford  ;  where  he  had  been  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  uni- 
vcrfity,  and  particularly  at  St.  John's  college,  by  Dr.  Laud,  after- 
wards archbi(faop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long 
parliament,  he  was  difafFciEled  to  the  court,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  charge  againft  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, in  1640;  but  afterwards  would  not  confcnt  to  the  bill, 
'*  not  only,"  as  he  faid,  "  becaufe  he  was  unfatisfied  in  the  mat- 
ter of  law,  but  for  that  he  was  more  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of 
faO."  From  that  time  he  became  a  declared  enemy  to  the  par- 
liament, and  (hewed  his  diflikc  of  their  proceedings  in  a  warm 
fpeech  againft  them,  which  he  made  at  the  pafliDg  of  the  bill  of 
attainder  againft  the  faid  earl,  in  April  1641.  This  fpeech  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf,  in  June  following,  expelled 
the  hoiife  of  commons.  Jan.  1642  he  went  on  a  meflagefrom 
his  majcftv,  toKingfton  upon  Thames,  to  certain  gentlemea 
th'sre,  witn  a  coach  and  fix  horfes.  This  they  improved  into  a 
wadike  appearance ;  and  accordingly  he  was  accufed  of  high 
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Mafon  m  parliament^  upon  pretence  of  his  levying  war  at 
Kingfton  upon  Thames.  Clarendon  mentions  **  this  fetrere 
protecution  of  a  young  nobleman  of  admirable  parts  and  eminent 
hopes,  in  fo-  implacable  a  manner,  as  a  moft  pertinent  inilance 
of  the  tyranny  and  injuftice  of  thofe  times.'*  Finding  what  um- 
brage he  had  given  to  the  parliament,  and  how  odious  they  had 
made  him  to  the  people,  he  obtained  leave,  and  a  licence  from 
his  majefty,  to  tranfport  himfelf  into  Holland ;  whence  he 
wrote  teveral  letters  to  his  friends,  and  one  to  the  queen,  which 
was  carried  by  a  perfidious  confidant  to  the  parliament,  and  « 
opened.  In  a  fecret  expedition  afterwards  to  the  king,  he  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  parliament's  (hips,  and  carried  to  Hull ; 
but  being  in  fuch  a  dtfguife  that  not  his  neareft  relation  could 
have  known  him,  he  brought  himfelf  ofF  very  dextroufly  by  his 
artful  management  of  the  governor  fir  John  Hotham,  In  1643 
he  was  made  one  ^f  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  the  king,  and 
high  fteward  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Wil- 
liam lord  Sav.  In  the  latter  end  of  1645  ^^  ^^"^  ^"^^  Ireland, 
and  expofed  nimfelf  to  great  hazards  of  his  life,  for  the  fervice 
of  the  king :  from  thence  he  paffed  over  to  Jerfey,  where  the 
prince  of  Wales  was,  and  after  that  into  France,  in  order  to 
tranfaA  fome  important  matters  with  the  queen  and  cardinal 
Mazarin.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king^  he  was  exempted  from 
pardon  by  the  parliament,  and  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  till  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  reftored  to  all  he  had 
loft,  and  made  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  became  very  a3ive 
in  public  affairs,  Ipoke  frequently  in  parliament,  and  diftin* 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  enmity  to  Clarendon  while  chancellor. 
He  died  at  Ch^lfea,  March  20,  1676,  after  fucceeding  his  father 
as  earl  of  Briftol.  Many  of  his,fpeeches  and  letters  are  dill 
extant,  to  be  found  in  our  hiftorical  colledions.  There  are 
alfo  letters  of  his  to  his  coufin  fir  Kenelm  Digby  againft  popery, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  ;  yet  afterwards  he  became 
a  papift  himfelf;  which,  with  feveral  other  inconfiftencies  in 
his  charader,  occafioned  a  late  writer  to  defcribe  him  in  the 
following  fevere  term? :  "  He  was,"  fays  he,  "  a  fingular  per- 
fon,  whofe  life  was  one  contradiAion.  He  wrote  againft  popery, 
and  embraced  it :  he  was  a  zealous  oppofer  of  the  court,  rnd  a 
facrifice  for  it :  was  confcientioufly  converted  in  the  midft  of 
kis  profecution  of  lord  Strafford,  and  was  moft  unconfcien- 
tioufly  a  profecutor  of  lord  Clarendon.  With  great  parts  he  al- 
ways hurt  himfolf  and  his  friends :  with  romantic  bravery,  he 
was  always  an  unfuccefsful  commander.  He  fpoke  for  the  teft- 
a£t,  though  a  roman  catholic,  and  addi£^ed  himfelf  to  ailrology, 
on  the  birth-day  of  true  philofophy.** 

DIGBY  (John),  earl  of  Briftol,  and  father  of  the  lord  George  , 
Digby,  was  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  man,  though  checked 

E3  .  by 
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by  the  circinAftances  of  hU  tioies  from  making  fo  great  a  figure 
as  his  Ton.  He  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  at  Colef* 
hill  in  Warwickihire,  and  born  in  1580.  He  was  entered  a  com- 
moner of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1595 ;  and,  the  year 
following,  diftinguiflied  himfelf  as  a  poet  by  a  copy  of  verfes 
made  upon  the  death  of  fir  Henry  Unton  of  Wadley  in  Berks. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy,  and  returned 
from  thence  perfe£lly  accomplifhed :  fo  that,  foon  falling  under 
the  notice  of  king  James,  he  was  admitted  gentleman  of  the 

Erivy-chamber,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  carvers,  in  1605.  Fe- 
ruary  following  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ^  and,  in 
April  161 1,  was  fent  ambafTadpr  into  Spain,  as  he  was  after-* 
wards  again  in  1614.  April  1616  he  was  admitted  one  of  the 
king's  privy  council,  and  vice -chamberlain  of  his  majefty's 
houfliold  ;  and  in  161 8  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron, 
by  the  title  of  the  lord  Digby  of  Sherbourne  in  Dorfetlhire* 
In  1620  he  was  fent  ambafiador  to  the  archduke  Albert,  ai)d 
the  year  following  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor  ;  as  alfo  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria.  In  1622  he  Vvas  fent  ambaflador  extraordinary 
to  Spain,  concerning  the  marriage  between  prince  Charles  and 
Maria  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  the  fame  year  was  created 
earl  of  Briilol.  Being  attacked,  after  his  return  to  England^ 
by  that  overbearing  man  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  repelled 
and  worded  him  ;  and  (hone  greatly  among  tht  discontented  in 

farliament.  But  the  violences  of  that  afTembly  foon  diTgufting 
im,  he  left  them,  and  became  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  king 
and  his  caufe ;  for  which  at  length  he  fufiered  exile,  and  the 
}ofs  of  his  eilate.    He  died  at  Paris,  Jan.  21,  1653. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  Befides  the  verfes 
above  mentioned^  he  compofed  other  poems ;  one  of  which,  an 
air  for  three  voices,  was  fet  by  H.  Lawes,  and  publiflied  in  his 
'<  Airs  and  Dialogues,"  at  London  in  1653.  Befides  his  trads 
and  fpeeches  on  the  politics  of  the  times,  he  was,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  the  author  of  a  work  of  a  very  different  nature, 
namely,  a  tranflation  of  Peter  du  Moulin's  book,  intituled,  **  A 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  contained  in  the  book  of  king 
James  againft  the  anfwer  of  N.  Coeffete^u,  &c.  1610."  He 
probably  undertook  this  laborious  and,  as  one  ihould  think,  dif« 
agreeable  taik,  at  the  requeft  of  that  pedantic  and  theological 
monarch  ;  at  leaft,  with  a  view  of  infinuating  himfelf  into  his 
favour.  The  dedication,  however,  to  the  king  is  not  in  his 
own,  but  in  the  name  of  J.  Sandford,  his  chaplain. 

DIGGES  (Leonard),  an  englifli  gentleman  famous  for  his 
mathematical  learning,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family^ 
and  born  at  I 'igges-court  in  the  parifii  of  Barham  in  Kent } 
but  we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  fent  to  Univerfity  col* 
leg^  in  Oxford|  where  h^  laid  a  ^ood  foundation  of  learning ; 

and 
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■ftd  retiring  from  thence  without  a  degree,  profecuted  his  ftu* 
die$9  and  compofed  the  following  works :  namely,  i.  Tefioni- 
cmn  :  briefly  ftewing  the  exad  meafuring,  and  (pecdy  reckon* 
iiig  of  all  manner  of  lands,  fquares,  timber,  ftones,  fteeples,  &c 
1556,  4to.  augmented  and  publifhed  again  by  his  fon  Thomas 
Digger*  159^9  4^f  Aiid  reprinted  there  in  1647,  4to.  a.  A 
geometrical  practical  treatife,  named  Pantometria,  in  three 
books.  Hiis  he  left  in  MS.  but,  after  his  death,  his  fon  fup« 
plied  fuch  parts  of  it* as  were  obfcure  and  imperfefl,  and  pub* 
liflied  it  in  1591,  folio ;  fubjoining,  **  A  difcourfe  geometrical 
^f  the  five  regular  and  platonical  Ix)dies,  containing  fundry  the« 
oretical  and  practical  propofitions,  ariiing  by  mutual  conference 
of  thefe  folids,  infcription,  circumfcription,  and  transformation.'^ 
3.  Prognoftication  everlafting  of  right  good  eSc€t :  or,  choice 
rules  to  judge  the  weather  hy  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  &c. 
I5S5»  155^9  sind  1564,  4to,  c<MTe£led  and  augmented  by  his 
fon,  with  divers  general  tables,  and  many  compendious  niles^ 
1592,  4to.    He  died  about  1574. 

DIGGES  (Thomas),  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges,  after  a 
liberal  education,  went  and  ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Oxford  } 
and  by  the  improvements  he  made  there,  and  the  inftruclions 
of  his  learned  father,  became  one  of  the  greateft  mathemati* 
eians  of  his  age.  When  queen  Elizabeth  fent  fome  forces  to 
ai&ft  the  opprefled  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  Digges  was 
appointed  mufter-matter-general  of  them ;  by  which  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  ikilled  in  military  afiairs.  Befides  ths 
revifing,  corre£ling,  and  enlarging  fome  pieces  of  his  father's 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  and  publiibed  the  following  learned 
works  himfelf:  namely,  i.  Alae  five  fcalse  mathematioe:  or 
mathematical  wings  or  ladders,  15 73)  4to*  This  book  comaint 
feveral  demonftrations  for  finding  the  p^flallaxes  of  any  comety 
or  other  celeftial  body,  with  a  corredlion  of  the  errors  in  the 
ufe  of  the  radius  aftronomicus.  2.  An  arithmetical  military 
treatife,  containing  fo  much  of  arithmetic  as  is  necefTary  to»> 
wards  military  difcipline,  1579,  4to.  3.  A  geometrical  treatife, 
named  Stratioticos,  requifite  for  the  perfeQion  of  foldiers,  I579i» 
4to,  This  was  begun  by  his  father,  but  finifhed  by  himfelf. 
'J  hey  were  both  reprinted  together  in  1590,  with  fevend 
amendments  and  additions,  under  this  title  :  **  An  arithmetical 
warlike  treatife,  named  Stratioticos,  compendiouily  teaching 
the  fcience  of  numbers,  as  well  in  fra£iions  as  integers,  and  fi> 
much  of  the  rules  and  equations  algebraical,  and  art  of  num- 
bers cofiical,  as  arp  requifite  for  the  profelBon  of  a  fouldier. 
Together  with  the  moderne  militaire  difcipline,  offices,  lawes, 
and  orders  in  every  well-governed  campe  and  armie,  inviolably 
to  be  obferved."  At  the  end  of  this  work  there  are  two  pieces  % 
the  grft,  intituled^  *<  A  brieve  and  mie  report  of  the  proceedings 

.£4  of 
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of  the  earle  of  Leycefter,  for  the  teUefe  of  the  towne  of  Since 
from  his  arrival  at  Vliihing>  about  the  end  of  June  15871  untill 
die  furrendrie  thereof  26  Julii  next  enfuing.  Whereby  it  fliall 
plainlie  appear,  his  excellencie  was  not  in  anie  fault  for  the  lofle 
of  that  towne  ;'^  the  fecond,  '*  A  briefe  difcourfe  what  orders 
were  beft  for  repulfmg  of  foraine  forces,  if  at  any  time  they 
(hould  iovade  us  by  fea  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere."  4.  A  perfe£t 
defcription  of  the  celeiUal  orbs,  according  to  the  moft  ancient 
do£krine  of  the  pythagoreans,  &c«  This  was  placed  at  the  end 
of  his  father's  '<  Prognoftication  everlafting,  &c."  printed  in 
X592,  4to.  5.  A- humble  motive  for  aflbciation  to  maintain  the 
religion  cftabliflied,  1601,  8vo.  To  which  is  added,  his  "  Let- 
ter to  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  archbiihops  and  biihops  of  Eng-* 
land  "  6.  England's  defence :  or,  a  treatife  concerning  invafion. 
This  is  a  traCE  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  Suatioticos,  and  called,  **  A  briefe  difcourfe,  &c."  It 
was  written  in  I599>  but  not  publiflied  till  i68b.  7.  A  letter 
printed  before  Dr.  John  Dee's  parallaticx  commentationis  praxe* 
ofque  nucleus  quidam,  1573,  4to.  Befides  thefe  and  his  Nova 
corpora  be  had  by  him  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  ready  for 
the  prefs  i  which,  by  reafon  of  lawfuits  and  otber  avocations,  he 
was  hindered  from  publifhing.  He  died  in  1595,  but  we  know 
not  at  what  age.  He  married,  and  had  fons  and  daughters  % 
of  whom  more  will  be  faid  in  the  next  article* 

DIGGES  (Sir  Dudley),  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Diggcs  juft 
mentioned,  was  born  in  1583;  and  entered,  a  gentleman-com- 
moner of  Univerfity  college  in  Oxford,  1598.  Having  taken 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1601,  he  went  and  (ludied  for  fome  time 
mt  the  inns  of  court  i  and  then  travelled  beyond  fea,  having  be** 
fore  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  After  feeing  and  ob- 
ferving  much,  he  returned  home,  and  led  a  retired. life,  till 
1618  i  when  he  was  fent  by  James  I.  ambaflador  to  the  tzar,  or 
emperor  of  Ruflia.  Two  years  after  he  was  commifiioned  with 
fir  Maurice  Abbot  to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
ftitution  of  goods  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  fome  Englifhmen 
in  the  Eaft-Indies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
of  James  I.  which  met  at  Weftminfter  Jan.  30,  1621  j  and  was 
fo  little  compliant  with  the  court  meafures,  as  to  be  ranked 
.  among  thofe  whom  the  king  called  ill-tempered  fpirits.  He 
was  likewife  a  member  of  the  6rft  parliament  of  Charles  I.  in 
1626  (  and  not  only  joined  with  thofe  eminent  patriots,  who 
were  for  brii)ging  Villers  duke  of  Buckingham  to  an  account, 
but  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief  managers  in  that  affair,  and  fo 
very  aftivc,  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  though 
foon  releafed.  He  was  again  member  of  the  third  parliament 
of  Charles  L  in  1628,  being  one  of  the  knights  of  the  (hire  for 
Kenty  bui  feemed.  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  oppoCtion  to  th^ 

court, 
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covTt,  than  he  wa8  in  the  two  laft,  and  voted  for  the  dlfpatch  of 
the  fubfidies.     Neverthelefs,  when  any  attempts  were  made  ap« 
on  the  liberties  of  his  country,  or  the  conftitution  of  parliament^ 
his  fpirits  were  roufed»  and  he  openly  exerted  them.    Thus, 
when  (ir  John  Finch,  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commonsi  inter- 
rupted fir  John  Elliot  in  the  houfe,  faying,  '<  There  is  a  com- 
mand laid  upon  me,  that  I  muft  command  you  not  to  proceed," 
fir  Dudley  Digges  vented  his  uneafinefs  in  thefe  words:  **  I  am 
as  much  grieved  as  ever.     Muft  we  not  proceed  ?  Let  us  fit  in 
filence :  we  are  miferable :  we  know  not  what  to  do."    This 
was  on  June  5,  1628;  but  on  April  14  he  had  opened  the 
grand  conference  between  the  commons  and  lords,  ^^  concerning 
the  liberty  of  the  pcrfoh  of  every  freeman,**  with  a  fpeech,  in 
which  he  made  many  excellent  obfervations,  tending  to  e(labli(h 
the  liberties  of  the  fubje£t.     In  fhort,  he  was  a  man  of  fuch 
confcquence,  that  the  court  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  gain 
him  over ;  and  accordingly  they  tempted  hiiti  with  the  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  office  of  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  of  which 
he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  Nov.  29,  1630,  and  became  pofiefled 
of  it  April  20,  163b,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Julius  Carfar.    But 
he  did  not  enjoy  it  quite  three  ycavs ;  for  he  died  March  8, 
1639,  and  his  death  was  reckoned  among  the  public  calamities 
of  tliofe  times. 

He  was  a  worthy  good  man,  and,  as  a  certain  writer  fays,  **  a 

great  afi'crtor  of  his  country's  liberty  in  the  word  of  times,  when 

the  fluices  of  prerogative  were  opened,  and  the  banks  of  the 

law  were  alinoll  overwhelmed  with  the  inundations  of  it;"  but 

what  has  occafioned  us  to  take  particular  notice  of  him,  is,  that 

he  was  the  author  of  feveral  performances  in  the  literary  way. 

He  publifhed,  ]•  A  defence  of  trade  :  in  a  letter  to  fir  Thomas 

Smith,  knt.  governor  of  the  £a(l-India  company,  1615,  410. 

After  his  death,  there  was  printed  under  his  name,  a.  A  dif- 

fourfe  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubje£l,  in  a 

conference  defired  by  the  lords,  and  had  by  a  committee  of  both 

houfes,  April  3,   1628,  1642,  4to.     At  this  conference  it  was^ 

that  fir  Dudley  made  the  fpeech  above  mentioned ;  and  we  take 

this  difcourfe  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  fpeech.     3.  He 

made  feveral  fpeeches  upon  other  occnfions,  inferted  in  Rufli- 

worth's  colle£tions  and  Ephemeris  parliamentaria.     4.  He  coU 

leded  the  letters  that  pafled  between  the  lord  Burleigh,  fir 

Francis  Walfinghnm,  and  others,  about  the  intended  marriages 

of  queen  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  IS70,  and  with 

the  duke  of  Alen9on  in  1581.     They  were  publiflied  in  1635, 

under  the  title  of:   '*  The  complete  ambaflador,  &c."   1655, 

folio. 

As  hereditary  learning  feemed  to  run  in  the  veins  of  this  fa« 
pilyi  fo  fir  Dudley  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and  a  fon  Dudley, 

who 
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who  were  both  learned  men  and  authors.  His  brother  Thomaf 
was  educated  in  Univerfity  college,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  in  1606,  removed  to  Londoh  ;  and  then,  travelling  beyond 
fea)  ftudied  in  foreign  univerGties:  from  whence  returning  a  good 
fcfaolar,  and  an  accomplifhed  perfon,  he  was  created  M.  A.  in 
1626.  He  tranflated  from  fpaniOi  into  englifh  "  Gerardo  the 
unfortunate  Spaniard,  162a,"  4to.  written  by  Gon9aio  de  Cef- 
mdes  ;  and,  from  latin  into  engliOi  verfe,  •*  Claudian's  rape  of 
jProferpine,  1617,"  4to.  He  died  in  1635,  being  accounted  a 
good  poet  and  orator ;  and  a  great  mailer  of  the  englifli,  french, 
and  fpaniOi  languages. 

His  fon  Dudley,  who  was  his  third  fon,  was  alfo  of  Univer- 
fity college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in 
1632  ;  and  the  year  after  was  eledfed  a  fellow  of  AU-Souls-eol- 
Icge.  He  took  a  mafter's  degree  in  1635  ;  and  became  a  good 
poet  and  linguif^,  and  a  general  fcholar.  He  died  in  1643; 
having  diftinguiflied  himfelf  only  by  the  two  following  produc- 
tions: I.  An  anfwer  to  a  printed  book  intituled,  Obfervations 
vpon  fome  of  his  majcfly's  late  anfwers  and  exprefles,  Oxon. 
1642.  2.  The  unlawfulnefs  of  fubjefis  taking  up  arms  againft 
their  fovereign  in  what  cafe  foever,  with  anfwers  to  all  objee* 
tions,  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

DILLENIUS  (John  James),  an  eminent  botaiiift,  who  fet- 
tled in  England,  was  born  at  Darmftadt,  in  Germany,  in  the  year 
]68i .  He  was  early  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and  had  the 
principal  |>art  of  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Gieflen,  a 
city  of  upper  Heffe.  Of  all  the  parts  of  fcicnce  conne£led  with 
the  medical  profeflion,  he  was  mod  attached  to  the  cultivation 
€>f  botany ;  by  which  he  foen  obtained  fo  much  reputation,  that, 
early  in  life,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Academia  Curio- 
farum  Germanix.  How  well  he  deferved  this  honour,  was 
apparent  in  his  papers  pubHfhed  in  the  Mifcellanea  Curiofa* 
The  firil  of  his  communications  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  year  1715, 
was  a  differ tation  concerning  the  plants  of  America  that  arc  na- 
turalized in  Europe.  The  fubje£t  is  curious,  and  is  ftill  capa- 
ble of  much  farther  ijluftration.  A  diligent  inquiry  into  it 
would  unqueftionably  prove  that  a  far  greater  number  of  plants 
than  is  ufually  imagined,  and  which  are  now  thought  to  be  in- 
digenous in  Europe,  were  of  foreign  origin.  Befides  the  mod 
obvious  increafe  of  them,  owing  to  their  paiTage  from  the  garden 
to  the  dunghill,  and  thence  jo  the  field,  they  have  been  augmented 
in  confequence  of  various  other  caufes.  No  fmall  number  of  them 
have  been  introduced  and  difperfed  by  the  importation  of  grain, 
the  package  of  mcrchandife,  and  the  clearing  .out  of  (hips. 
The  englifh  Flora  of  this  kind,  in  its  prefent  ftatc,  cannot,  per- 
haps, contaiu  fewer  than  fixty  acknowledged   fpecies  y  and  a 

critical 
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critical  examination  would  probably  add  greatly  to  t^e  cata- 
logue. Another  paper  of  Dillcnius's,  publiihcd  in  the  Mifcd- 
lanea  Curiofa,  was  a  critical  difiertacion  on  the  coffee  of  the 
Arabians,  and  on  european  coffee,  or  fuch  as  may  be  prepared 
from  grain  or  pulfe.  In  this  differtation  he  gives  the  refult  of 
Us  own  preparations  made  with  peafe,  beans,  and  kidney-beans  ; 
but  fays,  that  from  rye  is  produced  what  comes  the  neareft  to  true 
coffee.  In  another  paper  he  relates  the  experiment  which  he 
made  concerning  fome  opium  which  he  had  prepared  himfelf 
from  the  poppy  of  european  growth.  In  the  fame  coUe£^ion 
he  (hews  himfelf  as  a  zoologift,  in  a  paper  on  leeches,  and  in  a 
defcription  of  two  fpecies  of  the  Papilio  genus.  In  1 7 1 9  Dilleniut 
excited  the  notice  of  naturalifts  by  the  publication  of  his  czta^ 
logue  of  plants  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gieflen.  No* 
thing  can  more  ilrongly  difplay  the  early  (kill  and  indefatigable 
induftry  of  DiUenius,  than  his  being  able  to  produce  fo  great  a 
number  of  plants  in  fo  fmall  a  trzCt.  He  enumerates  not 
fewer  than  980  fpecies  of  what  were  then  called  the  more  per* 
{c(k  plants ;  that  is,  exclufively  of  the  mufliroom  clafs,  and  all 
themoffes.  By  the  merit  of  this  performance,, the  chara&er 
of  Dillenius,  as  a  truly  fcientiiic  botanift,  was  £xed;  and 
henceforward  he  attraded  the  notice  of  all  the  eminent  profcf« 
fors  and  admirers  of  the  fcience.  To  this  fcience  no  one  was 
more  ardently  devoted  at  that  time  in  England,  than  Williaai 
Sherard,  efq.  who  had  been  britifli  conful  at  Smyrna,  ftom 
which  place  he  had  returned  to  his  owncountry,  in  1718 ;  and 
who,  foon  after,  had  the  honorary  degree  of  ^.L.  D.  conferred 
on  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  Being  particularly  ena- 
moured with  Dillenius's  difcoveries  in  the  cryptogamia  clafs, 
he  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  him>  which  ripened  intQ 
aclofe  friendfhip.  In  the  year  17219  Dr.  Sherard,  in  the  pur* 
fuit  of  his  botanical  refearchcs,  made  the  tour  of  Hollandy 
France,  and  Italy,  much  to  the  ^dvantnge  of  the  fcience ;  but 
what  in  an  efp^cial  manner  rendered  his  travels  of  confequence 
to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  our  own  country^  was,  that  on  his  re* 
turn,  he  brought  Dillenius  with  him  to  England.  It  was  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  in  the  fame  year,  that  this  event  took  placef 
Dillenius  had  not  long  refided  in  England  before  he  undertook 
9  work  that  was  much  deiired,  which  waaa  new  edition  of  the 
Synopfis  ftirpium  Britannicarum  of  Ray,  which  was  become 
fcarce.  This  edition  of  the  Synopfis  feeros  to  have  been  the 
mod  popular  of  all  his  publications. 

During  the  former  ycajs  of  Dillenius  in  England,  his  time 
appears  to  have  been  divided  between  the  country  refidence  of 
Sir.  James  Sherard,  at  Eltham  in  Kent;  the  confuPs  houfejn 
town  \  and  his  own  lodgings,  which,  in  1728,  were  in  i^arkingv 
alley.  At  the  latter  ^nd  of  1727  Dillenius  was  fo  doubtful 
7  concerning 
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concerning  wliat  might  be  the  fiate  of  his  future  eircumftaiteesy 
riiat  he  entertained  a  defign  of  rcfiding  in  Yorkfhirc.  This 
fchemc  did  not  take  effcft;  and  on  Aug.  12,  1728,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Sherard  died,  and,  by  his  will,  gave  3000I.  to  provide  a 
fatary  for  a  profeflTor  of  botanv  at  Oxford,  on  condition  that 
Dillenius  (hould  be  chofen  the  nrft  profefibr ;  and  he  bequeathed 
to  the  eftablifhment  his  botanical  library,  hi^  herbarium  and  his 
pinax.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  having  waved  the  right  of  no- 
mination, in  confequence  of  Dr.  Sherard's  benefadion,  Dille- 
nius now  arrived  at  that  fituation  which  had  probably  been  the 
chief  objeA  of  his  wiflies  \  the  afylum  againft  future  difappoint- 
ments,  and  the  field  of  all  that  gratification  which  his  taile  and 
purfuits  prompted  him  to  defire,  and  qualified  him  to  enjoy. 
He  was  placed  like  wife  in  the  fociety  of  the  learned,  and  at  the 
fountain  of  every  information  which  the  fl6res  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  erudition  could  difplay  to  an  inquifitive  mind. 
One  of  the  principal  employments  01  Dr.  William  Sherard  was 
the  carrying  on  a  pinax,  or  coliedion  of  all  the  names  which 
had  been  given  by  botanical  writers  to  each  plant.  After  the 
death  of  Sherard,  our  profefibr  zealoufly  fulfilled  the  will  of  his 
benefaflor,  in  the  care  he  took  of  his  colleflion,  which  he  great- 
ly augmented.  But  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  want 
of  books,  and  the  means  of  purchafing  them.  Another  under- 
taking in  which  our  author  was  engaged,  was  the  Hortus  Eltha- 
snenfis.  In  this  elegant  and  elaborate  work^  of  which  Linnseus 
fays,  ^*  Eft  opus  botanicum  quo  abfolutius  mundus  non  vidit,*' 
417  plants  are  defcribed  and  figured  with  the  moft  circumftan- 
tial  accuracy.  They  are  all  drawn  and  etched  by  Diiienius's 
own  hand,  and  confift  principally  of  fuch  exotics  as  were  then 
rare,  or  had  but  lately  been  introduced  into  England.  The 
fale  of  this  work  did  not  by  any  means  correfpond  with  its  me- 
rit. So  limited  was  the  attention  at  that  time  paid  to  botani- 
cal objefks,  that  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis  found  but  few  pur- 
chafers.  Dillenius  cut  up  a  confiderable  number  of  copies,  as 
papers  to  hold  his  Hortus  Siccus ;  and  in  defpair  of  felling  the 
remainder,  through  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Grorjp- 
vius,  difpofed  of  them,  together  with  the  plates^  to  a  dutch 
bookfcllcr,  who  broke  5  fo  that  our  author  lofl  the  whole  of  the 
little  profic  he  had  expefted  to  derive  from  the  fale.  April  3, 
1735,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  univerfity 
6f  Oxford.  His  former  degree  of  the  fame  kind  had  probably 
been  taken  at  GiefTen.  In  the  fummer  of  1736  he  had  the  ho- 
tiowT  of  a  vifit  at  Oxford  from  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  re- 
turned with  the  highcft  opinion  of  His  merit  5  and  from  this  pe- 
riod a  corrcfpondence  was  carried  on  between  them.  After  the 
publication  of  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis,  Dillenius  purfucd  his 
**  Hiftory  of  Mofles,"  with  great  application ;  in  the  profecu^ 
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lion  of  which  he  enjoyed  every  defirable  affiftance*  There  is^ 
the  utmoft  reafon  to  believe  that  Dillenius  intended  to  have  ua« 
dertaken  the  fungufes  as  well  as  the  moflcs ;  which  defign  he  ap* 
pears  to  have  had  in  contemplation,  not  long  after  his  fettlement 
in  this  country.  Dillenius  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  corpulent 
habit  of  body }  which  circumftance,  united  to  his  clofe  appltca* 
tion  to  ftudy,  might  probably  contribute  co  (horten  his  days. 
In  the  laft  week  of  March  1747,  he  was  feized  with  an  apo- 
plexy, and  died  on  the  2d  of  April,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
Concerning  Dillenius's  domeftic  chara£ler,  habits,  temper,  and 
difpofiti6ns,  there  is  but  flender  information.  The  account  of 
his  contemporaries  was,  that  he  was  moderate,  temperate  and 
gentle  in  all  his  condudi  ;  that  he  was  known  to  few  who  did 
not  feek  him  i  and,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  bent  of  his 
fiudies  and  the  clofe  application  he  gave  to  them,  that  his  habits 
were  of  the  reclufe  kind.  From  the  perufal  of  fome  of  his  let- 
ters, it  may  be  colIeAed  that  he  was  naturally  endowed  with  a 
placid  difpofition,  improved  by  a  philofophical  calmnefs  of  mind* 
which  fecured  him  in  a  conuderable  degree  from  the  efFe£is  of 
the  evils  incident  to  life.  In  one  of  thefe  he  exprefles  himfelf  as 
follows:  "  For  my  little  time,  I  have  met  with  as  many  adver- 
fitics  and  misfortunes,  as  any  body ;  which,  by  the  help  of  ex« 
ercife,  amufement,  and  reading  fome  of  the  floic  philofophers^ 
I  have  overcome  |  ^d  am  refolved  that  nothing  ihall  ztRiCt  me 
more.  Many  things  here,  as  well  as  at  my  home,  that  have 
happened  to  me,  would  cut  down  almoft  any  body.  But  two 
days  ago  I  had  a  letter,  acquainting  me  with  a  very  near  rela-* 
tion's  death,  whom  1  was  obliged  to  aOift  with  money  in  his 
calamities,  in  order  to  fet  him  up  again  in  bufinefs ;  and  now 
this  is  all  gone,  and  there  is  fomething  more  for  me  to  pay, 
which  is  not  a  little  foir  me\  but  it  does  not  at  all  afFe£l  me.  I 
rather  thank  God  that  it  is  not  worfe.  This  is  only  one,  and  I 
have  had  harder  ilrokes  than  this,  and  there  lie  ftill  fome  upon 
me."  His  drawings,  dried  plants,  printed  books  and  rnanu* 
fcripts,  &c.  were  left  by  oui^author  to  Dr.  Seidel,  his  execu*. 
tor ;  by  whom  tliey  were  fold  to  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  his  ingenious 
an4  learned  fucceflbr  in  the  botanical  profefTorihip* 

DILWORTH  (Thomas),  a  diligent  fchoolmafter,  many 
years  fettled  in  Wapping ;  known  by  a  ufeful  Spell ing-*Book, 
where,  in  imitation  of  his  predecefTors,  he  has  favoured  the  pub« 
lie  with  a  print  of  himfelf.  He  wrote  befides,  The  young  Book- 
keeper's Affiftant,  8vo.  2.  The  Schoolmafter's  ADBftant,  i2mo, 
«nd  3.  Mifcellaneous  Arithmetic,  xamo.  all  of  them  many  times 
printed.     Died  1781. 

DINARCHUS,  a  grecxan  orator,  the  fon  of  Softratus,  and 
a  difciple  of  Theophraftus,  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
compofing  harangues^  at  a  time  when  the  city  of  Athens  was 

without 
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without  orators.  Being  accufed  of  rcccivinjr  bntcs  from  the 
enemies  of  the  republic,  he  took  to  flight,  and  did  not  return 
tiU  fifteen  years  afterwards,  about  the  year  340  before  Chrift. 
Of  64  harangues  which  he  compofed,  only  three  have  come 
down  to  us,  m  the  coUeflion  of  Stephens,  15751  foL  or  in  that 
of  Venice,  I5i3>  3  vols,  folio. 

DINGLEY  (Robert),  was  fon  of  fir  John  Dingley,  knt.  by 
«  fitter  of  Dr.  Henry  Hammond.  He  was  educated  at  Magda- 
Jen  college,  Oxford  ;  where  he  was  a  drift  obferver  of  all 
church  ceremonies.  He  afterwards  became  a  zealous  puritan, 
9nd  was  remarkably  zQvtc  in  ejcfting  fuch  as  were,  by  that 
party,  (lyled  ignorant  and  fcandaloos  minifters  and  fchool-maf- 
ters.  He  was  reflor  of  Brighton,  in  the  iflc  of  Wight,  when 
Jtis  kinfman  colonel  Hammond  was  governor  there.  The  Ox- 
ford antiquary  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  the  moft 
extraordinary  of  which  is :  The  deputation  of  angels,  or  the 
angel  guardian  I  i.  proved  by  the  divine  light  of  nature,  &c. 
2.  from  many  rubs  and  miflakes,  &c.  3.  applied  and  improved 
for  our  information,  &c.  chiefly  grounded  on  Afts  xii.  15. 
Lond.  i6<4y  8vo.     He  died  in  1659  at  the  age  of  40. 

piNOCRATES,  a  celebrated  antient  architeft  of  Macedo- 
nia,'of  whom  feveral  extraordinary  things  are  related.  Vitru- 
vius  tells  us,  that,  when  Alexander  the  Gr^t  had  conquered  all 
before  him,  Din^crates,  full  of  great  conceptions,  and  relying 
upon  them,  went  from  Macedonia  to  the  army,  with  a  view  of 
lecommending  himfelf  to  his  notice  and  favour.  He  carried 
letters  recommendatory  to  the  nobles  about  him,  who  received 
kim  very  graciouOy,  and  promifed  to  introduce  him  to  the 
king.  But  either  thinking  them  flow,  or  fufpcfting  that  they 
had  no  defign  to  do  it,  he  refolved  at  length  to  introduce  him- 
felf ;  and  for  this  purpofe  conceived  the  following  project.  He 
anointed  his  body  all  over  with  oil,  and  crowned  his  temples 
with  poplar ;  then  he  flung  a  lion's  flcin  over  his  left  fhoulder, 
and  put  a  club  into  his  right  hand.  Thus  accoutred,  he  march- 
ed forth,  and  appeared  in  the  court,  where  the  king  was  admi- 
niftering  jufliicc.  The  eyes  of  the  people  were  naturally  turn- 
ed upon  u>  ftriking  a  fpeftacle,  for  ftriking  he  was,  being  very 
tall,  very  proportioned,  and  very  handfome :  and  this  moved 
the  king  to  order  him  forward,  and  to  aflc  him,  who  he  was  ? 
•*  I  am,'*  fays  he,  "  Dinocrates  the  maccdonian  architefl,  and 
bring  to  your  raajefty  thoughts  and  dcfigns,  that  are  worthy  of 
your  greatnefs :  for  I  have  laid  out  the  mount  Athos  into  the 
form  of  a  man,  in  whofc  left  hand  I  have  deGj:;ned  the  walls  of 
a  great  city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  mount  to  flow  into  his  right, 
aivd  from  thence  into  the  fea."  Alexander  fecmed  pleafed  with 
Ms  defign,  but,  after  fome  little  debate  about  it,  declined  put- 
ting H  in  execution.    However,  he  kept  the  arcbitei^^  and  took 

him 
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him  Into  ^gyptj  where  he  employed  him  In  cnarking  out  and 
building  the  city  of  Alexandria.  Another  memorable  inftance 
of  Dinocrates's  archite£lonic  ildU  is  his  reftoring,  and  buildings 
in  a  more  auguft  and  magnificent  manner  than  before,  the  ce* 
lebtated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus,  after  Heroftratus,  for  the 
fake  of  immortalizing  his  name,  had  deftroyed  it  by  fire.  A 
third  inftaace,  more  extraordinary  and  wonderful  than  either  of 
the  former,  is  related  by  Plinv  in  his  Natural  Hiftory ;  who  tells 
OS,  that  he  had  formed  a  fcheme,  by  building  the  dome  of  the 
temple  of  Arfinoe  at  Alexandria  of  loadftone,  to  make  her  image 
all  of  iron  hang  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  it  were  in  the  air.  W« 
honour  the  memory  of  Dinocrates  as  an  archite£l,  and  we  think 
there  is  reafon  for  it :  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have 
performed  this,  any  more  than  we  believe  that  the  fame  thing  was 
aAually  done,  in  regard  to  the  body  of  Mohammed,  after  he  was 
dead,  as  fome  have  fabuloufly  reported.  Dinocrates  was  conw* 
manded  to  do  this  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  honour  of  Arfinoe^ 
who  was  his  filler  and  wife ;  but  the  king's  death,  and  his  own, 
hinderedhim  from  proceeding  far,  if  at  all,  in  the  defign. 

DINOSTRATES,  an  antieqt  geometer,  contemporary  widi 
Plato,  frequented  the  fchool  of  that  philofopher,  a  fchooi  fa- 
mous for  the  ftudy  of  geometry.  He  was  one  of  the  greateft 
contributors  to  its  proficiency  and  its  celebrity.  He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  invAitor  of  the  quadratrice,  f#  called^  becaufe^ 
if  it  could  be  completely  defcribed,  we  (houid  have  the  quadra« 
ture  of  the  circle. 

DINOTH  (Richard),  a  proteftant  hiftorian,  bom  at  Con- 
tancesf  died  about  1580,  left  a  work  intituled:  De  bello  civili 
Gallico,  written  without  partiality. 

DINOUART  (Anthont  Joseph  Toussaint),  canon  of  the 
diapter  of  St.  Bennet  at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ar- 
cades at  Rome,  born  of  a  reputable  family  at  An^ienS,  Nov.  t» 
1715,  died  at  Paris  April  23,  1.786.  After  exercifing  the  mt-> 
nifterial  fun£lions  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  repaired  to  the 
capital  for  engaging  in  literary  purfuits.  M.  Joly  de  Fleuri,  at 
that  time  avocat-gcneral,  gave  him  his  efteem,  his  confidence 
and  his  patronage.  He  was  firft  employed  on  the  Journal  Cre« 
tien,  under  the  abbe  Joannet ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  at<^ 
tacked  certain  authors,  and  efpecially  M.  de  Saint^Foix,  brought 
him  into  fome  difagreeable  affairs.  He  had  reprefented.  this 
Utter  as  an  infidel  feeking  every  occafion  for  mixing  peftilential 
notions  in  whatever  he  wrote.  Saint-Foix  took  up  the  afiair , 
with  warmth,  and  brought  an  a^ion  againft  both  him  and  abbe 
Joannet.  This  little  quarrel  terminated  in  a  fort  of  reparation 
made  him  by  the  two  joumalifts,  in  their  periodical  puhiicatioiv 
Abbe  Dinouart  foon  began  to  work  on  his  own  account :  in 
Odober  i^6o,  he  fet  up  his  Ecclefiaftical  journal^  or^  Library 
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of  ecclefiaftical  knowledge,  which  he  continued  till  hii  deaths 
Heeftabliihed  a  very  eztenfive  correfpondence  with  the  provin- 
cial clergy,  who  confulted  him  on  the  difficulties  of  their  mrni« 
ftration.  This  correfpondence  contributed  greatly  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  journalf  which  contained  inftru£lioni  in  all 
matters  of  church  difcipline,  morality,  and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 
The  editor  indeed  made  no  fcruple  of  drawing  almoft  all  his  ma** 
terials  from  well  known  books,  without  altering  a  word  ;  he  in- 
ferted,  for  example,  in  his  journal,  all  the  ecclefiaftical  part  of 
Hardion's  Untverfal  Hiftory  :  but  the  country  curates,  who  had 
neither  that  book  nor  many  others,  were  pleafed  to  find  it  in 
the  periodical  compilation  of  abbe  Dinouart.  Other  critics  cen- 
fured  him  for  giving  an  incoherent  aflbrtment  of  articles ;  for 
advertifingy  for  inftance,  in  the  fame  leaf,  Brtlm  of  GenevUve, 
and  Sermons  to  he  fold^  for  the  ufe  of  young  orators  who  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  compofe  them  :  but,  in  fo  doing,  the 
abbe  Dinouart  faid  he  only  meant  to  furni(h  them  with  ufeful 
helps  both  for  their  body  and  their  foul. .  He  was  naturally  of  a 
Und  difpofition  and  a  fenfible  heart.^  The  great  vivacity  of  hi» 
temper,  which  hurried  him  fometimes  into  tranfient  extravagan- 
cies, which  he  was  the  firft  to  condemn  in  himfelf,  prompted 
alfo  his  adiivity  to  oblige,  for  which  he  never  let  any  opportuni-- 
ties  efcape  him.  He  wrote:  i.  Embryologia  facra,  i2mo.  2. 
The  manual  foi^  Faftors,  3  vols.  iimo.  3.  The  rhetoric  of 
preachers,  or,  a  treatife  on  bodily  eloquence,  1 2mo.  the  prin* 
cipal  merit  of  which  does  not  confift  in  its^ftyle.  He  gcnerallj 
wrote  in  a  loofe,  negligent,  and  incorre£l  manner,  both  in  verle 
and  profe ;  for  he  alpired  to  be  thought  a  french  and  latin  poet. 

,DIO  CASSIUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  known  alfo  by  the  furw  • 
'names  of  Cocceius  or  Cocceianus,  was  born  at  Nicaea,  a  city  of 
Bithynia,  and  flouriflied  in  the  third  century.  His  father  Apro- 
nianus,  a  map  of  confular  dignity,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia, 
and  fome  time  after ,  proconful  of  Cilicia,  under  the  emperors 
Trajan  and  Adrian.  Dio  was  with  his  father  in  Cilicia;  and 
from  thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf  by 
public  pleadings.  From  the  reign  of  Commodus,  he  was  a  fe* 
nator  of  Rome  \  was  made  prxtor  of  the  city  under  Pertinax ) 
and  faifed  at  length  to  the  confulfhip,  which  he  held'twice,  and 
exercifed  the  fecond  tipie,  jointly  with  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  He  had  pafled  through  feveral  great  employments  under 
the  preceding  emperors.  Macrinus  had  made  him  governor  of 
Pergamus  and  Smyrna ;  he  commanded  fome  time  in  Africa  \ 
and  afterwards  had  the  adminiftration  of  Auftria  and  Hungary, 
then  called  Pannonia,  committed  to  him.  He  undertook  the 
taflc  of  writing  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  becaufe  ho 
was  aimoniflied  and  commanded  to  do  it  by  a  vifion  from  hea* 
ven>  and  he  (ells  us  alfo^  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  coUe6ling 
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materials  for  it,  and  twelve  more  in  compofing  it.  His  hiftory 
began  from  the  building  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  to  thcreign 
of  Alexander  Severus.  It  was  divided  into  80  books,  or  eight 
decades ;  many  of  which  are  not  now  extant.  The  firft  34  books 
are  loft,  with  part  of  the  35th.  The  25  following  are  preferved 
intire ;  but  inltead  of  the  laft  ^o,  of  which  nothing  more  than 
fragments  remain,  we  have  only  the  epitome,  which  Xiphilinus, 
a  monk  of  Conilantinople,  has  given  of  them.  Photius  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  wrote  his  roman  hiflory,  as  others  had  alfo  done, 
not  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  only,  but  from  the  dcfcent  of 
JEnczs  into  Italy  ;  which  he  continued  to  the  year  of  Rome  982, 
and  of  Chrift  228,  when,  as  we  have  obfcrved,  he  was  conful 
a  fecond  time  with  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  What  ws 
jiow  have  of  it,  begins  with  the  expedition  of  LucuUus  againlt 
Mithridates  king  of  Pont  us,  about  the  year  of  Rome  684,  aad 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the  year 
8c6. 

Though  all  that  is  loft  of  this  hiftorian  is  much  to  be  regret* 
ted,  yet  that  is  moft  fo,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  40 
laft  years ;  for  within  this  period  he  was  an  eyc-witncfs  of  all 
that  pafled,  and  a  principal  aftor  in  a  great  p^rt.  Before  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  he  could  relate  nothing  but  what  he  had 
from  tlic  teftimony  of  others ;  after  that,  every  thing  fell  in  a 
manner  under  his  own  cognizance.  This  was  contained  in  the 
laft  books,  and  is,  we  fay,  the  moft  to  be  regretted ;  for  a  man 
of  his  quality,  who  had  fpent  his  life  in  the  management  of 
great  affairs,  and  had  read  men  as  well  as  books,  muft  needs 
have  {hone  more  particularly  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times. 
And  it  is  even  now  allowed  of  him,  that  no  man  has  revealed 
more  of  thofe  ftate-fecrets,  which  Tacitus  ftyles  arcana  imperii, 
and  of  which  he  makes  fo  high  a  myftery.  He  is  alfo  very  ex- 
a£k  and  full  in  his  defcriptioos,  in  defcribing  the  order  of  the 
comitia,  the  eftablilfaing  of  magiftrates,  Sec.  and,  as  to  what 
relates  to  the  apotheofis,  or  confecration  of  emperors,  perhaps 
he  is  the  only  writer  who  has  given  us  a  good  account  of  it,  if 
we  except  Herodian,  who  yet  feems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  his  imitator.  Befides  his  defcriptions,  there  are  feveral  of 
his  fpecchesi  which  have  been  highly  admired ;  thofe  particu- 
larly of  Maecenas  and  Agrippa,  upon  the  queftion,  whether 
Auguftus  (hould  rcfign  the  empire  or  no.  Mean  while  he  has 
been  exceedingly  blamed  for  his  partiality,  which  to  fome  has 
appeared  fo  great,  as  almoft  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  his  whole 
hiftory ;  of  thofe  parts  at  leaft,*  where  he  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  leaft  interefted.  The  inftances  alleged  are  his 
partiality  for  Csefar  againft  Pompey..  for  Antony  agaiaft  Cicero, 
and  his  ftrong  prejudices  againft  Seneca.  ^^  The  cbnous  caufe 
of  the  prejudice,  which  Dio  had  conceived  againft  Cicero,  the 
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author  of  Cicero's  life  takes  to  have  b&n  his  envy  to  a  man  whcr 
for  arts  and  eloquence  was  thought  lo  eclipfe  the  fame  of 
Greece';"  but  he  adds  another  reafon,  not  lefs  probable  as  he 
fays,  and  more  (a  irf  our  opinion,  deiUictble  from  Dio's  charac* 
ter  and  principles,  which  were  wholly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  Ci* 
cero.  •*  For  Dio,"  as  he  fays,  "  flouriflied  under  the  moft  ty- 
rannical of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great 
dignity  5  and,  being  the  creature  of  dcfpotic  power,  thought  it 
a  proper  compliment  to  it,  to  depreciate  a  name  fo  highly  re- 
vered for  its  patriotifm,  and  whofe  writings  tended  to  revive 
that  antient  zeal  and  fpirit  of  liberty,  for  which  the  people  of 
Rome  were  once  fo  celebrated :  for  we  find  him  taking  all  oc- 
cafions  in  his  htftory,  to  prefer  an  abfolnte  and  monarchical  go- 
vernment to  a  free  and  dcmocratical  one,  as  the  moft  beneficial 
to  the  Roman  ftate." 

Dio  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor  Scverus  to  retire  to  Nicaa, 
where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  after  the  example  of 
tjiofe  animals,  fays  h  Mothe  k  Vayer,  who  always  return  ta 
die  In  their  coverts.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  about  70  ' 
years  old  when  he  died ;  although  the  year  of  his  death  is  not 
certainly  known.  His  hiftory  was  firil  printed  at  Parts  1548, 
by  Robert  Stephens,  with  only  the  greek ;  but  has  often  been 
feprinted  fince  with  a  latin  tranflation  by  Xylander.  Photitus 
ranks  the  ftyle  of  it  amongft  the  moft  elevated.  Dio  feems,  he 
fays,  to  have  imitated  Thucydides,  whom  he  follows  efpecially 
in  his  narratives  and  orations ;  but  he  has  this  advantage  over 
him,  that  he  cannot  be  reproached  with  obfcurity.  Befides  his 
hiftory,  Suidas  afcribes  to  him  fome  other  compofitions ;  as,  k 
The  liife  of  the  philofopher  Arrianu^s :  2.  The  ad^ions  of  Tra- 
jan :  and  3.  certain  Itineraries.  Raphael  Volaterranus  mak^s 
him  alfo  the  author  of  thfee  books,  intituled,  De  Principe,  and 
'  fome  fmall  treatifes  of  morality. 

DIO  CHRYSOSTOM,  a  celebrated  orator  and  philofopher 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Prufa,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  and  calfed 
Chryfoftom  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  When  he  had  gone 
through  the  ftudies  of  his  juvenile  years,  and  was  almoft  grown- 
a  man,  he  traw^elled  into  ^gypt  and  other  countries  in  queft  of 
knowledge.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  94,  he  fell  under  the  ani- 
madverfion  of  Domitian,  for  fome  liberties  he  allowed  his 
tongue  about  a  friend,  whom  that  tyrannical  emperor  had  pufe 
to  death  -,  and  this  bringing  his  own  life  into  danger,  he  ba- 
niflied  hhnfelf,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  he  coiifulted,  to  the 
extremities  of  the  rotnan  empire,  among  the  Getes,  the  Myfi- 
ans,  and  the  Thracians,  as  he  himfelf  relate^.  On  the  death  of 
Domitian,  he  put  a  ftop  to  a  great  tumult  among  the  foldiers 
by  the  force  of  his  oratory :  upon  which  he  was  recalled  by  Nerva, 
and  was  afterwards  fo  dear  to  Trajjan,  that  the  emperor  ufed  to 
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fake  hifti  up  in  the  fame  gilded  litter  or  chariot  in  which  he  him- 
felf  was  carried.  Photius  fays,  that  he  was  a- man  of  a  fmall 
and  (lender  body,  but  of  a  great  and  noble  mind.  He  was  at  fitft 
a  fophifl,  but  afterwards  quitted  that  prcfeflion,  and  became 
a  philofopher ;  following  the  ftoics,  as  far  as  he  thouglit  the  ftoics 
followed  nature  and  right  reafon.  It  is  faid,  that  he  affeded  an 
extreme  feverity  of  manners;  and  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
which  was  often,  ufed  to  be  clothed  in  the  (kin.  of  a  lion.  How 
long  he  lived  is  not  certain  •,  but  he  tells  us  more  than  once, 
that  he  had  reached  old  age.  There  are  extant  of  his  80  ora- 
tions and  di/Tertations  upon  political,  rnoral,  and  philofophical 
fubjeds  J  which  are  fufficient  for  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
compliment  which  Synefius  has  paid  him,  when  he  fays,  that 
we  may  confider  him  either  as  an  eagle  or  as  a  fwan;  that  is, 
cither  as  a  philofopher  or  as  an  orator. 

DIOCLETIAN  (Caius  Valerius),  whcfe  original  appella- 
tive was  Diodes,  from  Diocla,  a  fmaU  town  in  Dalmatia,  from 
whence  his  mother  derived  her  origin.  Th^  parents  of  Diode* 
tian  had  been  ilaves  in  the  houfe  of  Anuliiius,  a  roman  fcnator ) 
but  it  is  probable  that  his  father  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  that  he  foon  acquired  the  office  of  fcribe,  which  was 
commonly  exercifed  by  pcrfons  of  his  condition.  Favourable 
oracles,  or  rather  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  merit,  prompted 
his  afpiring  fon  to  purfue  the  profeflion  of  arms  and  the  hopes 
of  fortune  5  and  it  would  be  extremely  curious  to  obferve  the 
gradation  of  arts  and  accidents,  which  enabled  him  in  the  end 
to  fulfil  thofe  oracles,  and  to  difplay  that  merit  to  the  .world. 
Diocletian  was  fuccelEvely  promoted  to  the  government  of 
Moefia,  the  honours  of  the  confullhip,  and  the  important  com- 
mand of  the  guards  of  the  palace.  He  diilinguifhed  his  abili- 
ties in  the  perfian  war  j  and,  after  thfe  death  of  Numerian,  the 
ilaye,  by  the  confeflion  and  judgment  of  his  rivals,  was  declar- 
ed the  mod  worthy  of  the  imperial  throne.  To  which  he  was 
raifed  in  the  year  184.  His  abilities  were  ufeful  rather  than 
fplendid ;  a  vigorous  intelleft,  improved  by  the  experience  and 
{tudy  of  mankind ;  dexterity  and  application  in  bufinefs;  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberality  and  ceconomy,  of  mildncfs  and  vi- 
gour $  profound  diflSmulation  under  the  difguife  of  military 
franknefs ;  fteadinefs  to  purfue  his  ends ;  flexibility  to  vary 
his  n^eans  ;  and,  above  all,  the  great  art  of  fubmitting  his  own 
pafTions,  as  well  as  thofe  of  others,  to  the  intercll  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  of  colouring  his  ambition  with  the  mod  fpecious  pre- 
tences of  juftice  and  public  utility.  He  was  diilinguifhed  as  a 
ftatefman  rather  than  as  a  warrior,  nor  did  he  ever  employ  force, 
whenever  his  purpofe  could  be  efFefted  by  policy.  The  firft 
confiderable  a£iion  of  his  reign  feemed  to  evince  his  fincerity  as 
well  as  bis  moderation.     After  the  example  of  Marcus,  he  gave 
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himfelf  a  colleague  in  the  perfon  of  Maximian,  on  whom  Jic  be- 
llowed at  firit  the  title  of  Cxfar,  and  afterwards  that  of  Auguf- 
tus.  But  the  motives  of  his  condiift,  as  well  as  the  obieft  of 
his  choice,  were  of  a  very  different  nature  from  thofe  of  his  ad- 
mired predeceflbr.  By  invefting  a  luxurious  youth  with  the 
honours  of  the  purple,  Marcus  had  difcharged  a  debt  of  private 
gratitude,  at  the  cxpence  indeed  of  the  happinefs  of  the  ftatc. 
By  aflbciating  a  friend  and  a  fellow  foldier  to  the  labours  of  go- 
vernment, Diocletian,  in  a  time  of  public  danger,  provided  for 
the  defence  both  of  the  eaft  and  of  the  weft,  Maximian  was 
born  a  peafant,  in  the  territory  of  Sirmium.  Ignorant  of  let- 
ters, carelefs  of  laws,  the  rufticity  of  his  appearance  and  man- 
ners ftill  betrayed  in  the  moft  elevated  fortune  the  meanncfs  of 
his.  extraftion.  War  was  the  only  art  which  he  profeiTed.  In 
a  long  courfe  of  fervice  he  had  diftinffuiihcd  hinrifelf  on  every 
frontier  of  the  empire ;  and  though  his  military  talents  were 
formed  to  obey  rather  than  to  command,  though  perhaps  he  ne- 
ver attained  the  (kill  of  a  confummate  general,  he  was  capable,  by 
his  valour,  conftancy,  and  experience,  of  executing  the  moft  ar- 
duous undertakings.  Nor  were  the  vices  of  Maximian  lefs  ufe- 
ful  to  his  bencfaftor,  Infenfible  to  pity,  and  fearlefs  of  confe- 
quences,  he  was  the  ready  inftrument  of  every  aft  of  cruelty 
which  the  policy  of  that  artful  prince  might  at  once  fuggeii: 
and  difclaim.  As  foon  as  a  bloody  facrifice  had  been  offered  to 
prudence  or  to  revenge,  Diocletian,  by  his  feafonable  intercef- 
fion,  faved  the  remaining  few  whom  he  had  never  defigned  to 
punifh,  gently  cenfured  the  feverity  of  his  ftern  colleague,  and 
enjoyed  the  comparifon  of  a  golden  and  an  iron  age,  which  was 
univerfally  applied  to  their  oppofite  maxims  of  government. 
Notwirhftanding  the  difference  of  tlieir  charafters,  the  two  em- 
perors maintained,  on  the  throne,  that  friendfliip  which  they 
had  contrafted  in  a  private  ftation.  The  haughty,  turbulent 
fpirit  of  Maximian,  fo  fatal  afterwards  to  himfeit  and  to  the 
public  peace,  was  accuftomed  to  refpeft  the  genius  of  Diocle- 
tian, and  confeffed  the  afcendant  of  reafon  over  brutal  violence. 
From  a  motive  either  of  pride  or  fuperflition,  the  two  empe- 
rors affumed  the  titles,  the  one  of  Jovius,  the  other  of  Hercu- 
lius.  Whilft  the  rnotion  of  the  world  (fuch  was  the  language 
of  their  venal  orators)  was  maintained  by  the  all-feeing  wifdotn 
of  Jupiter,  the  invincible  arm  of  Hercules  purged  the  earth  from 
monfters  and  tyrants.  But  even  the  omnipotence  of  Jovius  and 
Herculius  was  infufficient  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  public 
adminiftration.  The  prudence  of  Diocletian  difcovercd,  that 
the  empire,  affailed  on  every  (ide  by  the  barbarians,  required  on 
every  fide  the  prcfence  ot  a  great  army,  and  of  an  emperor. 
With  this  view  he  refolved  once  more  to  divide  his  unwieldy 
power,  and,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Csefars^  to  confer  on  two 
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generals  of  approved  merit,  an  equal  (hare  of  the  fovereign  ai^ 
thority.  Galerius,  furnamed  Armeiitarius,  from  his  original 
profeflion  of  a  herdfman  ;  and  Conftantius,  who  from  his  pale 
complexion  had  acquired  the  denomination  of  Chlorus,  were 
the  two  perfons  invcfted  with  the  fecond  honours  of  the  impe- 
rial purple.  Italy  and  Africa  were  confidcred  as  the  depart- 
ment of  Maximian  ;  and  for  his  peculiar  portion,  Diocletian 
rcfcrved  Thrace,  -£gypt,  and  the  rich  countries  of  Afia,  Every 
one  was  fovereign  within  his  own  jurifdidlion ;  but  their  united 
authority  extended  over  the  whole  monarchy ;  and  each  of  them. 
was  prepared  to  afTift  his  colleagues  with  his  counfels  or  pre- 
fence.  The  Cxfars,  hi  their  exalted  rank,  revered  the  majefty 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  three  younger  princes  invariably  ac- 
knowledged, by  their  gratitude  and  obedience,  the  common  pa- 
rent of  their  fortunes.  The  fufpicious  jealoufy'of  power  found 
no  place  among  them  ;  and  the  fingular  happinefs  of  their  union 
has  been  compared  to  a  chorus  of  mufic,  whofe  harmony  was 
regulated  and  maintained  by  the  flcilful  hands  of  the  firll  artift. 
This  important  meafure  was  not  carried  into  execution  till 
about  fix  years  after  the  aflbciation  of  Maximian ;  and  that  in- 
terval of  time  had  not  been  deftitutc  of  memorable  incidents- 
But  we  have  preferred,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  firft  to  de- 
fcribc  the  more  perfect  form  of  Diocletian's  government,  and 
afterwards  to  relate  the  adlions  of  his  reign,  following  rather 
the  natural  order  of  the  events,  than  the  dates  of  a  very  doubtful 
chronology.  It  was  Galerius  who  infpired  Diocletian  with  his 
hatred  againft  the  chriftians.  He  had  loved  and  admired  them 
for  fcveral  years,  as  we  are  informed  by  Eufebius  ;  but  now  fud- 
denly  changing  his  opinion,  his  colleagues  received  orders,  each 
in  his  department,  to  condemn  without  mercy  all  who  profeffed 
the  chriftian  faith-,  to  caufe  the  churches  to  be  demolilhed,  to 
commit  their  books  to  the  flames,  to  fell  thofe  of  the  inferior 
clafs  for  flaves,  and  to  expofe  the  more  diftinguiflied  to  public 
difgrace.  The  numbers  that  fell  by  various  torments  during 
this  pcrfecution  are  varioufly  dated  by  the  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians  5  and,  during  the  ten  years  that  it  laftcd,  muft  h^ve  been 
great. 

-^gypt  being  invaded  by  the  confederacy  of  five  moorifh  na- 
tions, the  prefence  of  13ioclctian  was  neceflary  to  repel  the  inr 
vadcrs  ;  and  he  opened  the  campaign  by  the  attack  of  Alexan- 
dria. Afttr  a  fiege  of  eight  months,  Alexandria,  wafted  by  the 
fword  and  by  fire,  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror ;  but 
it  experienced  the  full  extent  of  his  feveritv.  Many  thoufands 
of  the  citizens  periflied  in  a  promifcuous  flaughter  5  and  ther^ 
were  few  obnoxious  perfons  in  ^gypt  who  efcaped  a  fentcncc 
cither  of  death,  or  at  ieaft  of  exile.  But  at  the  fame  time  rh^t 
Piocletian  chaftifed  the  paft  crimes  of  the  Egyptians,  he  pro* 
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vided  for  their  future  fafety  and  happincfs  by  many  wife  regU** 
HSons  which  were  confirmed  and  enforced  under  the  fuccced- 
ing  reigns.  The  reduftijon  of  -^gypt  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  perfian  war.  It  was  refcrved  for  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
to  vanquifli  that  powerful  nation,  and  to  extort  a  confeffion  from 
the  fucccflbrs  of  Artaxerxes,  of  the  fuperior  majefty  of  the 
roman  empire. 

From  the  time  of  Auguftus  to  that  of  Diocletian,  the  roman 
princes  converfing  in  a  familiar  manner  a'mong  their  fellow- 
citizens,  were  faluted  only  with  the  fame  refpedt  that  was  ufu- 
ally  paid  to  fcnators  and  magiftrates.  Their  principal  diftinc- 
tion  was  the  imperial  or  military  robe  of  purple  j  while  the 
fenatorial  garment  was  marked  by  a  broad,  and  the  equeftrian 
by  a  narrow  band  or  ilripc  of  the  fame  honourable  colour.  The 
pride,  or  rather  tl.e  policy,  of  Diocletian  engaged  that  artful 
prince  to  introduce  the  (lately  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
TcrGa.  He  ventured  to  afliime  the  iliadem,  an  ornament  de- 
tefted  by'the  Romans  as  the  odious  enfign  of  royalty,  and  th^ 
life  of  which  had  been  confidcrcd  as  the  moft  defperate  aft  of 
the  madnefs  of  Caligula.  It  was  no  more  than  a  broad  white 
fillet  fet  with  pearls,  which  encircled  the  emperor's  head.  The 
fumptuous  robes  of  Diocletian  and  his  fuccefiLrs  were  of  filk 
and  gold  ;  and  it  is  rem&rked  with  indignation,  that  even  their 
fhoes  were  ftudded  with  the  moft  precious  gems.  The  accefs 
to  their  facred  perfon  was  every  day  rendered  more  diiScult  by 
the  inftltutions  of  new  forms  and  ceremonies. 

It  was  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reign  that  Diocletian  executed 
his  memorable  refolution  of  abdicating  the  empire  ;  an  aftion 
not  naturally  to  have  been  expefted  from  a  prince  who  had  ne- 
ver praftifed  the  leflbns  of  philofophy  either  in  the  attainment 
or  in  the  ufe  of  fuprcme  power.  Diocletian  acquired  the  glory 
of  giving  to  the  world  the  firft  example  of  a  refignation,  whicn 
has  not  been  very  frequently  imitated  by  fucceeding  monarchs. 
The  parallel  of  Charles  the  fifth  will  naturally  oflFer  itfelf  to  our 
mind,  npt  only  fince  the  eloquence  of  a  modern  hiftorian  has. 
rendered  that  name  fo  familiar  to  an  englifli  reader,  but  from 
the  very  ftriking  rcfemblance  between  the  charaflers  of  the  two 
emperors,  whofe  political  abilities  were  fuperior  to  their  mili- 
tary genius,  and  whofe  fpecious  virtues  were  much  lefs  the  cfFcdt 
of  nature  than  of  art.  The  ceremony  of  his  abdication  was 
performed  in  a  fpacions  plain,  about  three  miles  from  Nico- 
media.  The  emperor  afcendcd  a  lofty  throne,  and  in  a  fpcech 
full  of  reafon  and  dignity,  declared  his  intention  both  td  the  peo- 
J>le  and  to  thcfoldiers  who  were  aflcmblcd  on  this  extraordinary 
cccafjon.  As  foon  as  he  had  diverted  himfcif  of  the  purple,  he 
withdrew  from  the  gazing  multitude ;  and,  travcrfing  the  city 
in  a  covered  chariot,  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  the  favourite 
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retirement  Mrhich  he  had  chofen  in  his  native  country  of  Dal- 
matia.     On  the  fame  day,  which  was  the  fird  of  May,  in  the 
year   305,   Maximian,   as   it   had  been  prcvioufly   concerted^ 
made  his  reGgnation  of  the  imperial  dignity  at  Milan.     Diocle- 
tian, who,  from  a  fervile  origin,  had  raifed  himf  jlf  to  the  throne, 
pafTed  the  nine  lad  years  of  his  life  in  a  private  condition.     His 
aufwer  to  Maximian  is  defervedly  celebrated.     He  was  folicited 
by  >  that  reiUefs  old  man  to  reafTume  the  reins  of  government 
and  the  imperial  purpie.     He  rejected  the  temptation  with  a 
fmile  of  pity,  calmly  obferving,  that  if  he  could  (hew  Maximian 
the  cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands  at  Salona, 
he  (hould   no  longer  be  urged  to  relinquifli  the  enjoyment  of 
happinefs  for  the  purfuit  of  power.     In  his  converfations  witli 
his  friends,  he  frequently  acknowledged,  that  of  all  arts,  the 
moft  difficult  was  the  art  of  reigning  j  and  he  exprelTcd  himfelf 
on  that  favourite  topic  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which  could  be 
the  rcfult  (vnly  of  experience.     "  How  often,  was  he  accudomed 
to  fay,  is  it  the  intered  of  four  or  five  minidcrs  to  combine  toge- 
ther to  deceive  their  fovereign  !     Secluded  from  mankind  by  his 
exalted  dignity,  the  truth  is  concealed  from  his  knowledge ;  he 
can  fee  only  with  their  eyes,  he  hears  nothing  but  their  mifrc- 
prefentations.     He  confers  the  mod  important  offices  upon  vice 
and  weaknefs,  and  difgraces  the  mod  virtuous  and  deforving 
among  his  fubjeds.     By  fuch  infamous  arts,  added  Diocletian, 
the  bed  and  wifed  princes  are  fold  to  the  venal  corruption  of 
thehr  courtiers."    A  jud  edimate  of  greatncfs,  and  the  aflurancc 
of  immortal  fame,  improve  our  reliih  for  the  pleafures  of  retire- 
ment ;  but  the  roman  emperor  had  filled  too  important  a  cha« 
ra£^er  in  the  world,  to  enjoy  without  allay  the  comforts  and  fe« 
curity  of    a   private    condition.      It   was    impoffible  that  he 
could    remain   ignorant  of   the   troubles   which  afflidled  the 
empire  after  his  abdication.     It  was^mpoffible  that  he  could 
be  indifferent  to  their  confequences.     Fear,  forrow,  and  difcon- 
tent,  fometimes  purfued  him  into  the  folitude  of  Salona.     His 
tendernefs,  or  at  lead  his  pride,  was  deeply  wounded  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  wife  and  daughter  5  and  the  lad  moments  of 
Diocletian  were  embittered  by  fomc  affronts,  which  Licinius 
and  Condantine  might  haye  fpared  the  father  of  fo  many  em- 
perors, and  the  firft  author  of  their  own  fortune.     A  report, 
though  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  has  reached  our  times,  that 
lie  prudently  withdrew  himfelf  from  their  power  by  a  voluntary 
death. 

DIODATI  (John),  a  famous  minider,  and  profeflTor  of  the- 
ology at  Geneva,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1579,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Gene- 
va in  1652.  He  is  didinguifhed  by  translations,  i.  of  the  bible 
into  Italian,  with  notes,  Geneva,  1607,  4to.  The  bed  edition 
at  Gcqcva  in  1641,  folio.     This  is  faid  to  b^  more  a  paraph rafe 
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than  a  tranflatton,  and  the  notes  rather  divine  meditations  thai) 
critical  reflexions.  2.  Of  the  bible  into  french,  Geneva,  1644. 
3.  Of  father  Paul's  hiftoryof  the  council  of  Trent,  into  french. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS,  an  ancient  hiftorian,  was  born  at 
Agyrium  in  Sicily,  and  flouriflied  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caefar 
and  Auguftus.  l)iodorus  fays,  that  he  was  no  kfs  than  30 
years  in  writing  his  hiftory,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  viz. 
Rome  ;  where  he  collected  materials,  which  he  could  not  have 
procured  elfewhere.  Nevcrthelefs,  as  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  fail 
to  go  himfclf  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  as  well  as  to  -flilgypt,  that  he  might  not  commit 
the  ufual  faults  of  thofe  who  had  ventured  to  treat  particularly  of 
places  which  they  had  never  vifited.  He  calls  his  work,  not  a 
hidory,  but  an  Hiftorical  Library ;  and  with  fomc  reafon  ; 
fince,  when  it  was  intire,  it  contained,  according  to  the  order  of 
time,  all  which  other  hiltorians  had  written  feparately.  For  he 
had  comprizxd  in  40  books  the  mod  remarkable  events  which 
had  happened  in  the  world  during  the  fpace  oi  1138  years; 
without  reckoning  what  was  comprehended  in  his  fix  firft  books 
of  the  more  fabulous  times,  viz.  of  all  which  happened  before 
the  trojan  war.  But,  to  the  great  concern  of  the  curious,  of 
the  40  books  only  15  are  now  extant.  The  firft  five  are  intire, 
and  giye  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous  times ;  and  explain  the 
antiquities  and  tranfadions  of  the  Egyptians,  AfTyrians,  Per- 
fians,  Libyans,  Grecians,  and  other  nations,  before  the  trojan 
war.  The  five  next  are  wanting.  The  i  ith  begins  at  Xerxcs's 
Expedition  into  Greece  ;.from  whence,  to  the  end  of  the  20th, 
which  brings  the  hiilory  down  to  tiie  year  of  the  world  3650, 
the  work  is  intire  ;  but  the  latter  20  are  quite  loft.  Henry 
Stt{)hens  aflerts,  from  a  letter  communicated  to  him  by  Lazaro 
Baif,  that  the  HiftoricaLLibrary  of  Diodorus  remains  intire  in 
fome  corner  of  Sicily  :  flfon  which,  fays  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  "  I 
confefs  I  would  willingly  go,  almoft  to  the  end  of  the  world,  in 
hopes  to  find  fo  great  a  treafure.  And  I  fliall  envy  poftcrity 
this  important  difcovery,  if  it  be  to  be.  made  when  we  are  nb 
more;  when,  inftead  of  15  books  only,  which  we  now  enjoy, 
they  fliall  poffefs  the  whole  40." 

The  contents  of  this  whole  work  are  thus  explained  in  the 
^preface  by  Diodorus  himfelf :  "  Our  fix  firft  books,"  fays  he, 
comprehend  all  that  happened  before  the  war  of  Troy,  togctlicr 
yrith  many  fabulous  matters  here  and  there  intcrfperfed.  0£ 
thefe,  the  three  former  relate  tlie  antiquities  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  three  latter  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  The  1 1  next  include 
all  remarkable  events  in  the  world,  from  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And,  laftly,  the 
other  23  extend  to  the  conqueft  of  Julius  Cafar  over  the  Gauls, 
vifhca  he  made  the  bntjfli  ocean  the  northern  bounds  of  tU^ 
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toman  empire."  Since  Diodorus  fpeaks  of  Julius  Cjefar,  as  he 
does  in  more  places  than  one,  and  always  according  to  the  pa- 
gan cuilom  with  an  attribute  of  fome  divinity,  he  cannot  be 
more  ancient  than  he.  When  Eufebius  writes  in  his  ChronU 
con,  that  Diodorus  lived  under  this  emperor,  he  feems  to  limk 
the  life  of  the  former  by  the  reign  of  the  latter  :  yet  Suidas  pro* 
longs  liis  days  even  to  Auguitus  j  and  Scaliger  very  wcH  ob- 
fervcs,  in  liis  Animadverfions  upon  Eufebius,  that  Diodorns 
mufk  needs  have  lived  to  a  very  great  age ;  and  that  he  was 
alive  at  lead  half  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  fincc  he  mentions,  oa 
the  fubjeft  of  the  olympiads,  the  roman  biiTextilc  year.  Now 
this  name  was  not  uled  before  the  faili  and  calendar  were  cor- 
re£ked  ;  w^hich  was  done  by  Auguftus,  to  make  the  work  of  hte 
predeceflbr  more  perfect. 

Diodorus  has  met  with  a  different  reception  from  the  learn* 
cd*  Pliny  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  firlt  of  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  ferioufly,  and  avoided  trifles  :  "  primus  apud  Gnb- 
cos  defiit  niigari,"  are  his  words.  Biihop  Montague,  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  "  Apparatus,*'  gives  him  the  praife  of  being  an  excel- 
lent author ;  who,  with  great  fidelity,  immenfe  labour,  and  un- 
common ingenuity,  has  collefted  an  **  Hiftorical  Library/'  ia 
which  he  has  exhibited  his  own  and  the  iludies  of  other  men. 
This  hiftory,  without  which  nobody  would  have  known  the  an- 
tiquities and  many  other  particulars  of  the  little  town  of  Agy- 
rium,  or  even  of  Sicily,  prefents  us  occafionally  with  fenfible-and 
judicious  reflexions.  Diodorus  takes  particular  care  to  refer 
the  fucceflfes  of  war  and  of  other  enterprifcs,  not  to  chance  or 
to  a  blind  fortune,' with  the  generality  of  hiftorians;  but  to  a 
wife  and  kind  providence  which  prefides  over  all  events.  How- 
ever, he  is  withal  extremely  credulous ;  and,  if  other  proofii 
were  wanting,  we  need  only  mention  his  defcription  of  the  iflc 
of  Panchaia,  with  its  w^ks  beyond  the  reach  of  fight  of  odori- 
ferous trees ;  its  fountains,  which  form  an  infinite  number  of 
canals  bordered  with  flowers ;  its  birds,  unknown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  which  warble  their  enchanting  notes  in  groves 
of  uninterrupted  verdure ;  its  temple  of  marble,  4000  feet  in 
length,  &c.  The  firft  latin  edition  of  Diodorus  is  that  of 
Milan,  1472,  folio.  The  beft  of  the  text,  are  that  of  Henry 
Stephens,  in  greek,  1559,  finely  printed,  and  that  of  Weifleling, 
Amilerdam,  gr.  and  lat.  with  the  remarks  of  difierenc  authors, 
various  le£bions,  and  all  the  fragments  of  this  hiftorian,  I746. 
2  vols*  folio.  That  is  likewifc  in  efteem  which  was  publilhed  by 
L.  Rhodeman,  Hanau,  1604,  2  vols,  folio.  Poggius  tranflatcd 
it  into  latin,  and  the  abb6  Teraflbn  into  french. 

DIODORUS  of  Antioch,  prieft  of  that  church,  and  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Tarfus,  was  difciple  of  Sylvanus,  and  mafter  of 
bt.  John  Chryfo(lom>  o^  St»  Bafilj  and  of  St.  Athanafius.   Thefe 
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Itiints  bellow  great  praifes  on  his  Tirtues  and  his  zeal  for  the 
faith  :  praifes  which  were  confirmed  by^  the  firft  countil  of  Con- 
ftantinople.  St.  Cyril,  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  the  enemy  of 
the  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  regards  him  as  the  fore-runner  of 
Neftorius.  Diodorus  was  one  of  the  firft  commentators  who 
adhered  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  fcripture,  without  expatiating  in 
the  fields  of  allegory;  but  only  feme  fragments  of  his  writings 
are  come  down  to  us,  in  the  Catena  patrum  graecorum.  It  is  no 
great  lofs,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  faid,  that  he  carried  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  literaL  fenfe  fo  far  as  to  deftroy  tlxc  prophecies  that 
relate  to  Jefus  Chrift. 

DIOG£N£S>  the  cynic,  was,  fays  Bayle,  one  of  thofe  extra- 
ordinary men,  who  pufli  every  thing  to  extremes,  without  ex- 
cepting reafon  itfelf  j  and  who  verify  the  maxim,  that  there  is 
no  great  genius  without  fome  littk  mixture  of  madnefs.  He 
was  born  at  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus ;  and  was  expelled  from 
thence  for  coining  falfe  money  ;  as  was  his  father  alfo,  who 
was  a  banker.  He  retired  to  Athens,  and  prevailed  oo  the  phi- 
lofopher  Antifthenes  to  become  his  mafter.  He  not  only  fub- 
initted  to  the  kind  of  life  which  was  peculiar  to  the  followers  of 
that  founder  of  the  cynics,  but  added  new  degrees  of  aullerity 
to  it.  He  ordered  fomebody  to  provide  him  a  cell;  but  as  ihat 
order  was  not  fpeedily  executed,  he  grew  impatient,  and  lodged 
himfclf  in  a  tub.  He  ufed  to  call  himfelf  a  vagabond,  who  had 
neither  houfe  nor  country,  was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  clothed, 
and  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  :  and  yet,  fays  iElian,  he  took  as 
much  pride  in  thofc  things,  as  Alexander  could  in  the  conqueft 
pf  the  world.  Indeed  he  was  not  a  jot  more  humble,  than  thofe 
who  are  clothed  in  rich  apparel,  and  fare  fumptuoufly  every 
day.  He  looked  down  on  all  the  world  with  (corn  j  he  magif- 
I  terially  ccnfurcd  all  mankind,  and  thought  himfelf  unqucftion- 

ably  fuperior  to  every  other  philofop^^cr.  Alexander  one  day 
paid  him  a  vifit,  and  made  him  an  oSer  of  riches  or  any  thing 
clfe  ;  but  all  that  the  philofopher  rcquefted  of  him  was,  to  ftand 
from  betwixt  him  and  the  fun.  As  if  he  had  faid,  **  Do  not 
deprive  me  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  I  leave  to  you  thofe  of 
fortune.'*  The  conqueror  was  fo  ftriick  with  the  vigour  and 
elevation  of  his  foul,  as  to  declare,  that  "  if  he  was  not  Alex- 
f  ander,  he  would  choofe  to  be  Diogenes  r''  that  is,  if  he  was  not 

I  in  pofiefTion  of  all  that  was  pompous  and  fplendid  in  life,  he 

f  would,  'ike  Diogenes,  heroically  defpife  it.    Nobody  can  won- 

f  dcr,  that  a  prince,  who  faw  himfelf  continually  befct  with  a 

crowd  of  gaping  wolves,  whofe  voracious  appetites  all  his  power 
!  could  never  fatisfy,  fliould  admire  a  man,  who,  though  he  might 

have  had  any  favours,  would  afic  hini  none  ;  and  even  bade  Iiini, 
*  without  compliment  or  ceremony,  to  ftand  put  of  his  fun- 
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Some  perfons  have  charged  this  phllofopher  with  drunken- 
tiefs  i  but  doubtlefs  moft  injurioufly.  Far  from  being  a  drinker, 
he  thought  it  ftrange,  that  they  who  arc  thirfty  do  not  drink  at 
the  firil  fpring  they  meet  with,  in  (lead  of  hunting  after  choice 
wines ;  he  thought  them  more  unreafonable  than  brutes ;  and 
for  his  own  part,  he  defired  no  other  liquors  to  quench  his 
thirft,  than  what  nature  provided  for  him  in  a  river.  Diogenes 
had  a  great  prefence  of  mind,  as  appears  from  his  fmart  fayings, 
and  quick  repartees ;  and  Plato  is  thought  to  have  pafled  no  ill 
judgment  upon  him,  when  he  called  him  **  a  mad  Socrates.*' 
He  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth  ^  and  the  tea- 
fon  of  his  living  there  was  as  follows  :  As  he  was  going  over  to 
the  illand  of  i^gina,  he  was  taken  by  pirates,  who  carried  him 
into  Crete,  and  there  expofed  him  to  fale.  He  anfwered  the 
cryer,  who  alked  him  what  he  could  do,  "  that  he  knew  how  to 
command  men  :"  and  perceiving  a  Corinthian  who  was  going  by, 
he  {hewed  him  to  the  cryer,  and  faid,  **  Sell  me  to  that  gentle- 
man, for  he  wants  a  mailer."  Xeniades,  for  that  was  the  Co- 
rinthian s  name,  bought  Diogenes,  and  carried  him  with  him  to 
Corinth.  He  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  children,  and  entrufted 
him  alfo  with  the  management  of  his  houfe.  Diogenes's  friends 
were  defirous  of  redeeming  him ;  but,  faid  he  to  them,  "  that 
would  be  foolifli  •,  lions  arc  not  llaves  to  their  feeders,  but  the 
feeders  to  the  lions."  He  plainly  told  Xeniade^,  that  he  muft 
obey  him ;  for,  fays  he,  "  Governors  and  phyficians,  though 
fcrvar.ts,  yet  require  obedience  from  thofe  that  are  under  their 
care."  Some  fay,  that  Diogenes  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  Xeniades*s  family ;  but  Dio  Chryfodom  afTerts,  that  he 
paficd  the  winter  at  Athens,  and  the  fummer  at  Corinth.  He 
died  at  Corinth,  when  he  was  about  90  years  old  :  but  author^ 
are  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his  deaths 
Some  fay,  he  died  of  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occalioned  by 
his  eating  a  ncat's-foot  raw  j  others,  that  he  fuOTocated  himfeljf 
by  holding  his  breathu  others  that  he  died  of  the  bite  of  a  dog  | 
others,  that  he  threw Tiimfelf  down  a  precipice  ;  others,  that  he 
ftranglcd  himfelf.  The  lad  opinion  is  reported  by  Jerome  as 
the  true  one  :  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  what  Jerome  has  ob-f 
fcrved  upon  it ;  "  His  deatli,"  fays  the  father, "  is  a  teftimony  of 
his  temperance  and  virtue  ;  for,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Olympic 
games,  a  fever  feized  him  in  the  way  ;  upon  which  he  lay  down 
under  a  tree,  and  rcfufed  the  affiflance  of  thofe  who  accompa^ 
nied  him,  and  who  ofi'ered  him  cither  a  horfe  or  a  chariot.  Go 
you  to  the  games,  fays  he,  and  leave  me  to  contend  with  my  diC» 
eafc.  If  I  conquer,  1  will  follow  you ;  if  I  am  conquered,  I 
(hall  go  to  the  (hades  below.  He  difpatched  himfelf  that  very 
night,  faying,  that  he  did  not  fo  properly  die,  as  get  rid  of  his 
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fcvCT.'^  As  to  the  time  of  his  death,  fomc  have  affirmed,  that 
lie  died  in  the  113th  Olympiad,  upon  the  fame  day  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great  J  but  it  muft  hare  been  fomewhat  later,  other- 
wife  he  could  not,  as  Laertius  relates,  have  been  fcnt  for  by 
Perdiccas,  and  threatened  with  death,  if  he  did  not  come;  nor 
could  Cratcrus  have  defired  a  vifit  from  him.  He  fliewed  great 
indifference  about  being  buried  ;  and  Tiilly  hr.s  given  us,  in  his 
Tufculan  queftions,  part  of  a  convcrf  ion  lie  wms  fuppofed  to 
tare  had  with  his  friends  upon  this  fubjc£l.  I^pon  his  order- 
ing himftlf  to  be  thrown  out,  unburicc!  ;  "  Wlnt,*'  faid  his 
friends,  "  to  the  birds  and  beafts  ?**  "  No/'  replied  he,  "  lay  my 
ftick  by  me,  that  I  may  drive  them  off."  "  How  will  you  be 
able  ?*'  f^iid  they,  "  for  you  will  be  bereft  of  fcnfe.**  "  Why 
then,**  returned  he,  **  what  (ignifies  the  being  torn  by  beafts,  to 
a  man  who  perceives  nothing  of  the  matter  ?"  No  regard  how- 
ever was  had  to  this  indifference  of  Diogenes ;  for  he  had  an 
honourable  funeral.  He  was  interred  near  the  gate  of  theifth- 
mus  -,  and  his  tomb  adorned  with  a  column,  on  which  was 
placed  a  dog  of  marble.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinope  crcftcd  alfo 
Itatues  of  brafs  to  the  honour  of  this  philofopher,  their  coun- 
tryman. 

Diogenes  had  fomc  illuftrious  difciplcs,  and  wrote  feveral 
books-  What  his  religion  was,  or  whether  or  no  he  had  any, 
may  well  be  difputed  ;  but  it  is  allowed,  that  his  moral  precepts 
were  maiiy  of  them  very  good.  He  preached  againft  luxury, 
avarice,  ambition,  and  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  with  all  pc'ffiblc 
ftrcngth.  He  fliewed  the  vanity  of  human  occupations,  from 
this  reafon  principally,  that  we  ncgleft  to  regulate  our  internal 
faculties  and  paffions,  while  wc  fpend  all  our  time  upon  things 
external.  It  is  certain  that  moft  of  his  maxims  were  admirable; 
and  the  moft  exceptionable  circumftance  of  his  life,  was  his 
committing  afts  of  carnality  in  the  open  view  of  the  world. 
But  wc  can  hardly  believe  this  to  have  l)een  an  allowed  princi- 
ple with  the  cynics,  when  we  remember,  that  they  were  fo  much 
approved  by  the  ftoics,  who  were  the  moft  auftere  of  all  the 
philofophers :  much  lefs  can  we  think  it  of  Diogenes,  whom 
the  greateft  and  beft  men  of  antiquity  have  fo  much  admired 
and  extolled.  Seneca  is  never  tired  with  praifing  him  ;  and, 
having  called  him  '*  virum  ingentis  animi,'*  a  man  of  a  great 
foul,  he  fays,  that,  "  if  any  one  doubts  of  the  happincfs  of  Dio- 
freues,  he  may  call  in  queftion  the  ftate  andblcffcdnefsof  the  im- 
jbortal  gods.'*  St.  Chryfoftom  propofes  him  as  a  pattern  of 
many  religious  virtues,  againft  thofe  who  defpifed  a  monaftic 
life  ;  and  St.  Jerom,  in  the  place  above  referred  to,  fpeaks  very 
honourably  of  him,  and  terms  him  greater  and  more  powerful 
than  Alexander. 

His 
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•  His  manner  of  confuting  the  philofopher  who  denied  the  ev- 
idence of  motion,  has  been  much  admired:  it  wats  by  rifixtg 
from  his  feat  and  walking. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  fo  called  from  Laertius,  a  town 
of  Cilicia,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born,  is  an  ancient 
greek  author,  who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  philofo- 
phers,"  ftill  extant.  In  what  age  he  flouriflied,  is  not  eafy  to 
determine.  The  oldeft  writers  who  mention  him  are  Sopater 
Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Conflantine  the  great, 
and  Hefychius  Milefius,  who  lived  under  Judinian.  Diogenes 
often  fpeaks  in  terms  of  approbation  of  Plutarch  and  Phavorinus; 
and  therefore,  as  Plutarch  lived  under  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus 
under  Hadrian,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  flourifli  before  the 
reigns  of  thofe  ehiperors.  Menage  has  fixed  him  to  the  time 
of  Severus  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  200 ;  and  from  cer- 
tain expreiiions  in  him  fome  liave  fancied  him  to  have  been  a 
chriilian  5  however,  as  Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifes 
he  beftows  upon  Epicurus  will  not  fuffer  us  to  believe  this, 
but  incline  us  rather  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  an  epicurean.  He 
divided  his  Lives  into  books,  and  infcribed  them  to  a  learned 
lady  of  the  platonic  fchool,  as  he  himfelf  intimates  in  his  life  of 
Plato.  Montaigne  was  fo  fond  of  this  author,  that  indead  of 
one  Laertius  he  wiflies  we  had  a  dozen  ;  and  Voflius  fays,  that 
his  work  is  as  precious  as  old  gold.  Without  doubt  we  are 
greatly  obliged  to  him  for  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers ;  and  if  he  had  been  as  exaft  in  the  execution,  as  he  was 
judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjeft,  we  had  been  more  obliged 
to  him  dilL  Bifliop  Burnet,  in  the  preface  to  his  life  of  fir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  juftly  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  following  manner :  **Therc 
is  no  book  the  ancients  have  left  us,"  fays  he,  *^  which  might 
iiave  informed  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius's  lives  of  the 
|>hilofopher$^  if  he  had  had  the  art  of  writing  equal  to  that 
great  fubjeft  which  he  undertook  :  for  if  he  had  given  the 
,world  fucn  an  account  of  them,  as  Gadendus  has  done  of  Peirefc, 
how  great  a  dock  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  hy 
his  unikilfulnefs  is  in  a  great  meafure  lod  !  dnce  we  mud  now 
depend  only  on  him^  becaufe  we  have  no  other  and  better  au- 
thor who  has  written  on  that  argument."  He  is  no  where  ob- 
fervcd  to  be  a  rigid  affecler  or  favourer  of  any  fe£k ;  which  makes 
it  fomewhat  probable,  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Potomon  of 
Alexandria,  who,  after  all  the  red,  and  a  little  before  his  time, 
eftablidicd  a  feft  which  were  called  ecleftics,  from  their  chooGng 
out  of  every  fe£t  what  they  thought  the  bed.  His  books  fliew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  univerfal  reading ;  but  as  a  writer  he 
is  very  exceptionable,  both  as  to  the  difpolal  and  the  defeat  of 
his  materials. 

There  haye  been  feveral  editions  of  his  lives  of  the  philofo- 
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250  in  length.  It  IS  faid  to  have  been  conftruftcd  in  (vfch  rt 
manner  that  all  the  founds  produced  in  it,  were  colle£ted  and 
united  as  in  a  focus,  in  one  point  called  the  tympan.  Ac  the 
end  of  the  tympan  the  tyrant  had  caufed  a  little  hole  to  be  made, 
which  communicated  with  a  chamber  where  he  ufed  to  lie  con- 
cealed: he  applied  his  ear  to  this  hole,  and  diftin£lly  heard  all 
that  was  faid  in  the  cavern.  As  foon  as  this  work  was  finiflied, 
and  had  been  put  to  the  triaU  he  caufed  all  the  workmen  who 
had  been  employed  on  it  to  be  killed.  He  then  imprifoned  in 
it  all  the  perfons  he  thought  his  enemies ;  and  after  hearing  their 
converfation,  he,  as  it  is  faid,  either  condemned  or  abfolved 
them.     HLs  impiety  is  not  lefs  notorious  than  his  diftruft. 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  this  article  we  ihall  only  add,  that  we 
have  drawn  Dionyfius  according  to  the  common  opinion  of  him. 
But  the  veracity  of  the  biographer  requires  that  we  (hould  ftate* 
that  this  tyrant  tempered  the  vices  of  his  ambition  and  defpotifnl 
by  great  qualities.  He  frequently  bore  contradi£iion  without 
ihewing  either  refentment  or  difpleafure.  He  generally  was 
gracious  and  popular  in  his  manners  towards  the  people  of  Sy- 
racufe.  The  familiarity  with  which  he  convcrfed  with  the 
meaned  citizens  and  even  with  ordinary  workmen,  the  refpeft 
and  indulgence  he  had  for  his  wives,  fufficicntly  evince  that  Dy- 
onyfius  had  more  equity  and  moderation,  more  kindnefs  and  gc- 
nerofity  in  his  chara£ter  than  is  commonly  thought.  He  was  not 
fuch  a  tyrant  as  either  Phalaris  or  Nero.  As  to  his  pafiion  for 
poetry,  it  was  far  better  that  Dionyfius  ihould  employ  his  leifure 
hours  in  making  verfes  than  in  luxurious  living  and  pleafures  no 
lefs  pernicious.  It  was  the  refleftion  made  by  Dionyfius  the 
younger  when  he  was  at  Corinth.  Philip  of  Macedon  aflced  him 
with  a  fneer,  how  his  father  could  find  time  to  compofe  his 
odes  and  his  tragedies  ?  "  You  feem  to  make  a  great  dilficulcj 
of  it,"  faid  Dionyfius ;  "  he  compofed  them  in  thofe  hours  whicn 
you  and  I  confume  in  drinking  and  play." 

DIONYSIUS  11.  furnamed  th  younger^  fucceflbr  and  fon  of 
the  foregoing,  fent  for  Plato  to  his  court,  by  the  advice  of  Dio, 
his  brother-in-law.  The  phiiofopher  had  no  fuccefs  in  foftcning* 
the  manners  of  the  tyrant.  Dionvfius,  feduced  by  his  flatterers, 
banifhed  Dio,  and  obliged  his  wife  to  mnrry  another.  This  af- 
front infpired  the  heart  of  Dio  with  the  third  of  vengeance; 
he  attacked  Dionyfius,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  Syracufe 
in  the  year  343  before  Clirift.  He  returned  ten  years  after, 
and  was  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  general  of  the  Corinthians. 
Dionyfius  the  elder  foretold  his  fon  what  would  happen  to  him. 
One  day  he  reproached  him  with  the  violence  he  had  committed 
on  a  lady  of  Syracufe,  and  alkcd  him  angrily  if  he  had  ever 
heard  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  mifcondu£l : 
^'  jBe^aufe  you  were  not  the  fon  of  a  king,*'  raflily  replied  the 

young 
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yOQtig  man.  ^  And  thou  wilt  never  be  the  fsttier  of  one !''  a 
prediaion  wlikh  was  fulfilled.  Dionyfius  the  youngeri  more 
cruel  and  lefs  politic  than  his/ather,  bemg  driven  from  Syracufe, 
took  refuge  at  Corinth,  where,  it  is  reported,  he  opened  a  fchool, 
that  he  might  ftill,  fays  Cicero,  preferve  a  fort  of  government. 
This  piece  of  raillery  might  have  been  faid  to  the  younger  Dio* 
syfins  himfdf;  forit£eeras  he  could  bear  a  joke,  and  was  able 
to  anfwer  it.  A  Corinthian  coming  into  his  chamber,  defigning 
to  ridicttle  hioi,  (hook  his  robe,  as  if  he  were  with  a  tyrant,  toihew 
that  he  had  no  arms  concealed  in  it ;  but  I>iony(ius9  feizing  the 
witticifm  that  was  aimed  at  him,  made  it  rebound  on  the  jeiler : 
*'  My  friend,*'  faid  he,  **  rather  ihake  thy  cloak  when  thou  art 
going  out ;"  giving  him  to  underftand  thtft  he  thought  him  very 
capable  of  carrying  fomething  away  with  him*  Another  Corin- 
thian, meaning  to  rally  him  on  the  intercourfe  he  had  had  with  the 
philofophers,  a&ed  him,  by  way  of  infalt,  of  what  ufe  the  wif- 
dom  of  Plato  had  been  to  him :  ^*  Do  you  think  then,''  replied 
he,  ^  that  I  have  obtained  no  benefit  from  the  lefibns  of  Plato^ 
while  you  fee  me  bear  my  misfortunes  as  I  do  i**  His  taking  up 
the  profelfion  of  a  fchookfiafter  appears  fabulous  to  Dc  Heu- 
mann,  a  German^  who  has  written  a  thick  volume  in  4to  on 
that  fubje£l. 

DION  YSIUS  (the  periegetic),  an  ancient  poet  and  geogra- 
pher^  concerning  whofe  perfon  and  affairs  we  have  no  certain 
infonna&On  but  what  we  derive  from  the  elder  Pliny^  Plinv, 
^leaking  of  the  perfian  Alexandria,  afterwards  called  Antiocn, 
and  at  lad  Charrax,  oeald  not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying 
his  refjpefts  to  a  peiibn  who  had  fo  much  obliged  him  j  and 
whom  he  profefles  to  foHow  above  all  men  in  the  geographical 
part  of  his  work.  He  tells  us  then,  that  <' Dionyfius  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  Alexandria,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fent 
by  Augufttts  to  furvey  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  and  to  make 
ireports  and  obfervations  about  its  ftate  and  condition,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  emperor's  eldeft  foa,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing 
an  expedition  into  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Arabia."  This  paf- 
fage,  though  feemingly  explicit  enough^  has  not  been  thought 
fufiicient  by  the  critics  to  determine  &e  time  when  Dionybus 
lived,  whether  under  the  firft  Auguftus  Csrfar,  or  under  fome 
of  the  later  emperors,  who  afTumed  his  aaiae :  but  Vofiius  and 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  former  is  the  emperor  meant  by 
Pliny«  Di^yfius  wrote  a  great  number  of  pieces,  enumerated 
by  Suidas  and  his  commentator  Euftathins :  but  his  Periegefis, 
or  furvey  of  the  world,  is  the  only  one  we  have  remaining ;  and 
it  would  be  fuperfiuous  to  fay,  that  this  is  one  of  the  mod  ex^ 
^3t  fyftems  of  antient  geography,  when  it  has  been  already  o\h 
ferved,  that  Pliny  himielf  propofed  it  for  his  pattern. 
It  is  generally  fuppofcd^  that  Dionyfius  is  no  mott  to  be  rec- 
Vol.  V.  G  koncd 
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koned  a  poet,  than  any  of  thofe  authors  \i^ho  have  Included  pf Cr  • 
ceptb  in  numbers,  for  the  fake  of  aflifting  the  memory :  and  wc 
are  apt  to  leave  him  in  the  company  where  we  firft  found  hin^ 
at  fchool,  namely,  among  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians 
who  fuppUed  us  with  their  dry  leflbns  in  verfe.  But  though  he 
Xund  be  acknowledged  to  be  more  valuable  for  the  ufefulnefs  of 
his  fubjeft,  than  for  the  agreeablencfs  of  hi^  wit,  or  the  har- 
mony of  his  meafures  j  yet  he  has  taken  care  to  (hew  us  in  many 
places,  that  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  more  (\iblime  undertak- 
ings, and  that  he  conitantly  made  the  A^ufes  the  companions, 
though  not  the  guides  of  his, travels.  If  the  reader  would  know 
particulars,  we  refer  him  to  his  defcriptions  of  the  ifland  of 
Lucca,  inhabited  by  departed  heroes  i  of  the  monftrous  and 
terrible  whales  in  Japrobanaj  of  the  poor  Scythians  th^t  dwelt 
by  the  Meotic  lake  ;  to  the  account  of  himfelf,  when  he  comes 
to  defcribe  the  Cafpian,  of  the  fwans  and  bacchanals  on  the 
banks  of  Cayfter,  and  many  more  of  the  fame  llrain ;  which, 
together  with  tlie  conclufion  of  his  work,  yrill  ihew  hiip  to  havcf 
poffefled  no  fmall  (hare  of  poetic  fpirit. 

The  Pericgefis  has  been  publifhed  feveral  times  with  and  with- 
out the  commentaries  of  Euftathius ;  but  the  neateft  edition  is 
that  printed  at  Oxford  in  1697;  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  that 
enlarged  and  improved  with  notes  and  illuftrations  by  Hill. 

DIONYSIUS  (Halicarnassensis),  a  hiftorian  and  cri- 
tic of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Halicarnaflus,  a  town  }n  Caria  j 
V^hich  is  alfo  memorable  for  having  before  produced  HcrocJotus. 
This  we  learn  from  Strabo,  as  well  as  from  himfelf.  He  came 
to  Rome  fopn  after  Augullus  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars, 
which  was  about  30  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  continued  there, 
as  he  himfelf  relates,  22  years,  learning  the  latin  tongue,  and 
making  all  neceflary  provifion  for  the  defign  he  had  in  hand  of 
writing  the  roman  hiftory.  To  this  purpofe  he  read  over,  as  he 
tells  us,  all  the  commentaries  and  annals  of  thofe  Romans  who 
had  written  with  any  reputation  about  the  antiquities  and  tranf- 
adions  of  their  ftate  j  of  fuch  as  old  Cato,  Fabiws  Maxim  us, 
Valerius  Antias,  Licinius  Macer,  and  others ;  but  owns,  after 
all,  that  the  conferences  he  had  with  the  great  and  learned  men 
at  Rome  upon  this  fubjeft,  were  almoft  as  ferviceable  to  him 
as  any  thing  he  had  read.  His  hiftory  is  intituled  **  Of  the  ro- 
man antiquities,"  and  yras  comprifed  in  20  books,  of  which 
only  the  x  i  firft  arc  now  extant.  They  conclude  with  the  time 
yfhcn  the  confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  of  Ae  republic, 
after  the  government  of  the  decemviri ;  which  happened  3 1 2 
years  after  th^  foundation  of  Rome.  The  intire  work  extended 
to  the  beginning  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  ending  where  Polybius 
begins  his  hiftory  ^  which  is  about  200  years  later.  Some  have 
imagined  that  Dionyfius  never  ended  his  work,  but  was  prc- 
'  r  ''  ' Yer,te(^ 
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Vented  by  death  from  compofing  any  more  than  1 1  hooks  out  of 
/  the  20,  which  he  had  promifed  the  public.  But  this  is  a  ground* 
lefs  furmife,  and  contrary  to  exprefs  tcftimony.  Stephanas,  a 
greek  author,  who  wrote  **  about  cities/*  quotes  the  1 6th  and 
17th  books  of  Dionyfius's  Roman  antiquities  ;  and  Photius,  iti 
his  Bibliotheca,  fays,  that  he  had  read  all  the  20.  Me  affures 
us  further,  that  he  had  feen  the  compendium  or  abridgement 
Mrhich  Dionyfius  made  of  his  own  hiilory  into  five  books ;  but 
which  is  now  loft.  The  reputation  of  this  hiftorian  ftands  very 
high  on  many  accounts.  As  to  what  relates  to  chronology,  all 
the  critics  have  been  apt  to  prefer  him  even  to  Livy  himfelf :  and 
Scaliger  declares,  in  his  animadverlions  upon  Eufebius,  that  we 
have  no  author  remaining,  who  has  fo  well  obferved  the  order 
of  years.  He  isnolefs  preferable  to  the  Latins,  on  account  of 
the  matter  of  his  hiftory  ;  for  his  being  aftranger  was  fo  far  from 
being  prejudicial  to  him,  that  on  this  fingle  confideration  he  ; 
made  it  his  bufinefe  to  preferve  an  infinite  number  of  particu-  ' 
iars,  moft  curious  to  us,  which  their  own  authors  ncglcfted  to 
write,  either  becaufe,by  reafon  of  their  familiarity,  they  though/ 
them  •below  notice,  or  that  all  the  world  knev/  them  as  weft 
as  themfelves.  Laftly,  as  to  his  flyle  and  diction,  nothing  cln 
be  more  pure,  more  clear,  more  elegant ;  infomuch  that  mafay 
have  tliOH^ht  him  the  bcft  author  to  be  ftudied  by  thofe  who 
would  attain  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue. 

But,  befides  the  Roman  antiquities,  there  are  other  writings 
of  his  extant,  critical  and  rhetorical.  His  moft  admired  piece 
in  this  way  is  **  De  ftrudlura  orationis,"  firft  printed  by  Aldus 
at  Venice  in  the  year  1508  :  it  has  undergone  feveral  impref- 
fions  fince,  with  a  latin  verfion  joined  to  it ;  but  the  laft  and 
beft  was  that  by  Upton,  printetl  at  London  in  1702.  Several 
otherlittle  compofitions  of  the  fame  kind,  ftill  extant,  ftiewhim 
to  have  been  a  itian  of  -tafte  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  of  great 
critical  exadlnefs  ;  and  nothing  can  more  clearly  convince  us  of 
the  vaft  reputation  and  high  authority  he  poflefled  at  Rome 
among  the  learned,  than  Pompey's  fmgling  him  out  to  give  a 
judgment  of  the  firft  greek  hiftorians,  and  efpecially  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Xdnophon.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  his  upon  this 
fubjed^  written  to  Pompey,  at  Ponr/pey's  own  requeft ;  and  if 
there  be  any  thing  exceptionable  .in  that  letter,  or  in  the  other 
critical  and  rhetorical  pieces  of  Dionyfius,  it  is,  that  he  was 
too  exaft  and  vigorous  va  giving  laws>to  eloquence, 'by  which 
he  deprived-it  of  that  generous  libertyj  which  is  almoft  effential 
to  its  nature  ;  for,  according  to  him,  there  never  was  a  perfeft 
hiftorian  or  orator.  His  finding  fault  with  Plato,  upon  his  ri- 
gid principles,  wae  -one  of  the  occafions  of  the  letter  which 
Pompey  wrote  to  him.  And  we  fee  by  his  anfwer,  that  though, 
10  gratify  Fopipey,  he  prpfefics  himfelf  an  admirer  of  Plato^  Uc 
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does  not  forbear  to  prefer  Demofthenes  to  him ;  protefting,  that  < 

it  was  onlv  to  give  the  whole  advantage  to  the  latter,  that  he 
cxcrcifed  nis  cenfure  againft  the  former.  Neverthelefs  it  ap- 
pearsy  that  at  another  feafon  he  fpared  Demofthenes  no  more 
than  the  reft ;  fo  prone  was  his  inclination  to  find  fault,  merely 
becaufe  writers  did  not,  in  their  works,  come  up  to  diat  ideal 
perfediion  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind.    The  beft  edi-  ' 

tion  of  all  Dionyfius's  works  is  that  by  Hudfon^  at  Oxford  17049  { 

in  2  vols  folio  I 

DIONYSIUS  (Areopagita)   was    born  at  Athens,  and  i 

educated  there.     He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in  ^gypt ;  | 

tirhere,  if  we  may  believe  fome  writers  of  his  life,  he  faw  that 
wonderful  eclipfe  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  pafRon,  and 
was  urged  by  fome  extraordinary  impulfe  to  cry  out,  "  Aut 
Deus  patitur,  aut  cum  patiente  dolet ;"  Either  God  himfelf  fuf- 
fers,  or  condoles  with  him  who  does.  At  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  was  eleded  into  the  court  of  Areopagus,  from  whence  he 
derived  his  name  of  Areopagite.  About  the  year  50  he  em- 
braced chriftianity,  and,  as  fome  fay,  was  appointed  firft  bi<- 
fliop  of  Athens  by  St.  Paul ;  nay,  was  even  confecrated  by  the 

.  bands  of  Paul.  Of  his  converiion  we  have  this  account  in  A£ls 
xvii :  Paul,  preaching  at  Athens,  was  brought  before  the  Areo- 
pagus, to  give  account  of  himfelf  and  his  doArine.  He  ha- 
rangued in  that  court,  taking  occafion  to  fpeak  againft  the  pre- 
vailing idolatry  of  the  place,  from  an  altar  which  he  found  with 
this  infcription,  "  if  o  the  unknown  God."  The  event  of  which 
preaching  was,  as  the  (acred  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  *^  certain 
men  clave  unto  him  and  believed  ;  among  the  which  was  Dio- 
nyiius  the  Areopagite,  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and  others 
with  themT*  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  fuffered  martyrdom  ;  but 
whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan,  or  Adrian,  is  not  certain. 
We  have  nothing  remaining  under  his  name,  but  what  there  is 
the  greateft  reafon  to  believe  fpurious. 

DIONYSIUS,  biOiop  of  Corinth,  flouriOied  under  thercigna 
of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fuffered  manyrdom  about  the  year  178.  We  know  little  more 
of  him,  than  what  appears  from  fome  of  his  epiftles,  preferved 

'  by  Eufebius :  from  which  we  learn,  that  he  was  not  only  very 
diligent  ih  his  paftoral  care  over  the  flock  committed  to  him, 
but  that  he  extended  this  care  likewife  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  countries  and  cities.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  tlie  Lacedaemo- 
nians, in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  peace  and  concord  :  another 
to  the  Athenians,  in  which  he  recommends  purity  of  faith  and 
evangelical  holihefs ;  a  third  to  the  Nicomedians,  to  bid  them 
beware  of  thp  hcrefy  of  Marcion :  a  fourth  to  the  churches  of 
Crete :  a  fifth  to  the  churches  of  Pontus :  a  fixth  to  the  Gnof- 

fianS)  in  which  he  admoniflies  Pinytus,  their  biihop,  not  to  im« 
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pofe  too  feycrcly  upon  the  brethren  the  heavy  burden  of  conti- 
nence, but  to  confidcT  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  fle(h. " 
He  wrote  alfo  a  ferenth  letter  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  famous  cpiftle  of  Clemens  to  the  Corinthians  •,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  him,  was  wont  at  that  tim?  to  be  publicly 
rtad  in  their  churches.  But  none  of  thefc  letters  are  now  ex- 
tant ;  fo  that  all  thd  judgment  wc  can  form,  is  from  the  ac- 
count Eufebius  has  given  of  them  in  Hiftor.  Ecclefiailic.  lib.  iv« 
cap.  23. 

DIONYSIUS,  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  was  bom  a  heathen, 
and  of  an  antient  and  illuftrious  family.  He  was  a  diligent 
enquirer  aftet'  truth,  which  he  looked  tor  in*  vain  among  the 
feds  of  philofophers ;  but  at  lad  JFound  it  in  chriftianity,  in 
which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  his  preceptor  Origcn.  He 
was  made  a  prefbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  232 ;  and 
iA  247  was  raifed  to  that  fee  upon  the  death  of  Heracles.  "When 
the  Dccian  perfecution  arofe,  he  was  feized  by  the  foldiers  and 
fent  to  Tapofiris,  a  little  town  between  Alexandria  and  Cano- 
pus ;  but  he  efeaped  without  being  hurt,  of  which  there  is  a 
marvellous  account  in  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  letters,  which 
Eufebius  has  preferved.  He  did  not  come  off  fo  well  under  the 
Valerian  perfecution,  which  began  in  257 :  for  then  he  was 
forcibly  hurried  off  in  the  midft  of  a  dangerous  illncfs,  and  ba- 
nilhed  to  Cephrus,  a  moft  defcrt  and  uncultivated  region  of  Li- 
bya, in  which  terrible  fituation  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Aftcrward*8,  when  Gallienus  publifhcd  an  edift  of  toleration 
to  the  chrillians,  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  applied  him- 
felf  diligently  to  the  offices  of  his  fun£lion,  as  well  by  convert- 
ing heathens,  as  by  fuppreffing  heretics.  To  the  N^vatian  he- 
refy  he  laboured  to  put  a  ftop ;  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  dif- 
pute,  which  was  rifcn  to  fome  height,  between  Stephen  and 
Cyprian,  concerning  the  re-baptization  of  heretics :  but  he  at- 
tempted boththcfe  things  with  chriftian  moderation  and  candor. 
For  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  that  he  fcems  to  have 
poffeflcd  more  of  that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs,  than 
was  ufually  to  be  found  in  thofe  primitive  and,  zealous  times. 
He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  quite  fo  moderate  in 
the  next  congrefs  which  he  had  with  Sabellius,  who  had  af- 
ferted,  that  "  the  fabftance  in  the  trinity  was  nothing  more  than 
one  perfon  diftinguiihed  by  three  names ;"  which  Dionyfius  op- 
pofed  with  fuch  zeal  and  ardour>  as  to  maintain,  that  there  was 
not  only  a  diftinftion  ofx  perfons,  but  of  effence  or  fubftance  al- 
fo, and  even  an  inequality  of  power  and  glory  in  them."  Cave, 
however,  excufes  this  error,  or"  blindnefs,"  as  he  calls  it,  in 
him,  becaufe  it  flowed  from  his  intemperate  zeal  and  hatred  of 
heretics !  becaufe  too  Dionyfius  was  in  all  other  refpefls  a  very 
found  and  orthodox  biOiop !  A  little  before  his  death  he  was 
^  G  3  called 
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called  to  a  fynod  at  Antiochy  to  defend  the  divinity  of  Jefot 
Chrill  againil  Paul  of  Saraofata,  bifhop  of  Antioch :  but  he 
could  not  appear  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities.  He 
wrote  a  letter  however  to  tliat  church,  in  which  he  explained 
his  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  refuted  Paul  v  whom  he 
.thought  fo  very  blamcable  for  advancing  fuch  an  error,  that  h« 
did  not  deign  to  falute  him  even  by  name.  He  died  in  the  year 
267  ;  and,  though  his  writings  were  very  numerous^  yet,  fcarce 
any  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  except  fomc  fragments  pre- 
fcrvcd  by  Kufcbius. 

DIOPHAN'i  US,  a  celebrated  rtiathematiflian  of  Alexandria, 
is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra.  He  wrote  1 3 
books  of  aritlunctic  ;  which,  the  aftronomer  j&egiomontanus  i« 
his  preface  to  Alfraganus  tells  us,  are  ttill  preferved  in  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  library.  Six  of  thefe  books,  and  one  *'  de  numeris 
multanguHs,'*  were  (nil  publiflied  at  Bafil  by  Xylander  in  I575f 
but  in  a  latin  vcrfion  only,  with  the  greek  fcholia  of  Maximus 
Planudes  upon  the  two  hrd  books,  and  obfervations  of  his  own. 
The  fame  books  were  afterwards  publiftied  in  greek  and  latin  at 
Paris  in  162 1,  by  Meziriac,  an  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, wlxo  made  a  new  latin  v,erfiou  to  it,  and  enriched  it  with 
very  learned  commentaries.  Meziriac  did  not  entirely  neglect 
the  notes  of  Xylander  in  his  edition,  but  he  treated  tlie  fcholiaft 
Planudes  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  He  feems  to  intimate,  in 
what  lie  fays  upon  the  2Stl\  quedlon  of  the  fecond  book,  that 
the  fix  books  whicli  we  have  of  Uiophantus  may  be  nothing 
more  tlian  a  colicclion  made  by  feme  novice,  of  fuch  propo- 
iitions  as  he  judged  proper,  out  of  the  whole  13  i  but  Fabri- 
cius  thinks  there  is  no  jult  ground  for  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
When  Diophantus  lived,  is  not  known.  Some  have  placed  hitib 
before  Chrift,  and  fomc  after,  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  the 
Antoninci  ;  but  all  with  equal  uncertainty.  He  feems  to  have 
been  the  fame  Diopliantus  with  him  who  wrote  the  Canon  af- 
tronomicus  5  which,  Suidas  tells  us,  was  commented  on  by  the 
celebrated  Hypatia^  the  daughter  of  Thcon  of  Alexandria  :  and 
liis  reputation  appears  to  have  been  very  high  among  the  an- 
tients,  who  made  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  with  Pythagoras  and 
Kuclid  in  mathematical  learning.  Meziriac,  in  his  notes  upon 
the  fifth  book  "  de  arithmeticis,'*'  has  coUe^fled,  from  Dio- 
phantus's  epitaph  in  the  Anthologia,  the  following  circum- 
fiances  of  his  life;  namely,  that  he  was  married  when  he  wai 
33  years  old,  and  had  a  fon  born  five  years  after  ;  that  this  fon 
died  when  he  was  42  years  of  age,,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
furvive  him  above  four  years  :  from  which  it  appears,  that  Dio- 
phantus was  84  years  old  when  he  died.  Meziriac's  edition  of 
nis  books  of  arithmetic  has  been  reprinted  feverai  times,  with 
additions  of  notes  and  illuftrations  by  others. 
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biOSCORlDES  (Pedacius),  an  eminent  phyficlan  of  An- 
Sxarba,  fince  called  Caefarea,  in  Cilicia,  who  flouriflied  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  compofed  five  books  of  the  Materia  Medica: 
Fabricius  is  certain,  that  he  compofed  thefe  books  before  Pliny 
wrote  his  Natural  Hiftory,  although  he  fuppofes  Pliny  might 
reach  the  age  of  Diofcorides.  Pliny  has  indeed  made  no  men- 
tion of  hint,  stnd  yet  relates  many  things  of  a  very  fimilar  nature  j 
which  circumftances  Fabricius  imputes  to  their  both  having 
collcfted  their  materials  from  the  fame  ftore-houfe,  afnd  to  Pliny's 
not  having  feen  the  books  of  Diofcorides.  This  phyfician  tells 
us,  in  the  preface  of  his  firft  book,  that  he  had  confulted  all  who 
had  written  upon  the  Materia  Medica  before  him  5  that  to  the 
informatioil  he  had  received  from  others,  he  had  joined  great 
applicati(^tl  of  his  own  ;  that  he  had  travelled  over  many  coun- 
tries, for  the  fake  of  confirming  by  obfervation  what  he  had 
learned  from  books;  that  he  had  correfted  many  errors  of  others,* 
added  many  new  things  of  his  own,  and  digefted  the  whole  into 
a  regular  order.  Salmafius  confiders  all  this  as  fo  much  boaft- 
Ing,  and  ttcats  Diofcorides  as  nothing  better  than  a  laborious 
Compiler,  or  pillager  of  others  ;  but  we  are  obliged  in  .this  cafe 
to  (land  by  the  judgment  of  Galen,  who  has  pronounced  thele 
books  of  Diofcorides  to  be  the  beft  that  had  been  written  upon 
the  fubje£^.  Befides  thefe  five  booksy  there  are  a  fixth  and  a 
feventh  mentioned  by  Photius  5  but  the  genuinenefs  of  them  \i 
juftly  doubted,  fince  Galen  takes  no  notice  of  them  in  feveraL 
places  where  he  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  overlook  them* 
There  are  alfo  two  other  books  **  upon  fimple  and  compound 
medicines  eafy  to  be  come  at/*  which  have  been  attributed  to 
Dibfeorides  ;  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  though  they 
fcem  to  have  borne  his  name  when  iGtius  read  themj  The 
firft  edition  of  Diofcorides's  works  was  publilhed  in  greek,  by 
Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  1499:  they  have  often  been  publifhed  fince, 
with  verfions  and  notes. 

DIPPEL  (John  Conr/id),  an  author  famous  for  his  extra-* 
vagancies,  ftyled  himfelf  in  his  writings  Chriftianus  Democritus** 
He  began  his  literary  career  by  a  controverfy  with  the  pietifts, 
a  feft  againft  which  he  declaimed  publicly  at  Strafburg.  Being 
obliged,  for  fome  irregularities, ,  to  quit  that  city,  he  returned 
to  Gieflen.  Here  he  ihewed  himfelf  as  zealous  in^behalf  of 
pietifm  as  he  had  been  before  in  oppofition  to  it.  Having  failed 
in  his  views  of  getting  a  wife,  and  a  profefibr's  chair,  he  threw 
off  the  mafic,  and  openly  attacked  the  reformed  religion,  in  his 
Papifmus  Proteftantium  vapulans:  This  book  having  incenfed 
the  proteftants  againft  him,  he  abandoned  theology  for  che- 
miftry;  He  now  gave  out,  that,  after  a  proccfs  of  eight  months^ 
ht  had  fucceedtd  in  making  a  fufficient  quantity  of  gold  to  enable 
bim  to  keep  a  country  houfe,  which  he  bought  for  50  thoufand 
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florins.  Our  gold^maker  wa§  at  that  tune  aAually  in  the  ntmoft 
indigence ;  and  could  think  of  no  better  expedient  for  avoiding 
the  purfi&it  of  his  creditors  than  by  eclipGng  himfelf.  After 
having  run  over  various  countries»  Berlin ,  Copenhasen,  Frank- 
fort, Leyden,  Amfterdam,  Akona,  Hamburgh,  and  tiaving  ex* 
perienced  the  difcipline  of  the  prifon  ia  every  one>  he  was  in« 
vited  to  Stockholm  in  1727  to  prefcribe  for  the  king  of  Sweden* 
The  clergy  of  that  kingdom,  pleafed  with  the  hope  of  the  king's 
recovery,  out  vexed  that  it  ihould  be  effi!£led  by  a  man  that 
openly  derided  their  religion^  procured  an  order  for  the  medical 
alchemift  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Dippel  returned  to  Germany, 
without  having  changed  either  his  opinions  or  his  cendtt£l.  The 
report  of  his  death  having  been  feveral  times  falfely  propagated, 
he  in  1733  publiflied  a  fort  of  certiiicate,  in  which  he  affirmed 
that  he  Ihould  not  die  till  the  year  1808 ;  a  prophecy  which 
was  not  fulfilled :  for  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  at  the 
caftle  of  Widgenftein,  the  25th  of  April  i734»  at  the  age  of  62. 
Dippel  was  deferving  of  a  place  in  the  hlftory  of  the  Hermetic 
phiiofophy,  or  in  that  of  the  Frenanes  of  the  human  race.  The 
abbe  Lenglet  has  forgot  him.  This  article  may  ferve  to  fupply 
that  omimon* 

DITHMAR,  bifliop  of  Merfburg  in  1018,  died  in  loaS,  at 
the  age  of  42,  was  fon  of  Sigfried  count  of  Saxony>  and  had 
been  a  benediAine  in  the  monaftery  of  Maedeburg.  He  left  a 
chronicle  of  the  emperors  Henry  L  Otho  II.  and  III.  andl 
Henry  II.  in  whofe  reign  he  lived.  This  chronicle,  compofed 
with  fidelity,  has  been  feveral  times  re-printed.  The  bcft 
edition,  and  the  only  one  that  is  without  chafms,  is  that  which 
the  learned  Leibnita  has  given  in  his  coUedion  of  writers  that 
ferve  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  Brunfwic  i  with  various  readings 
and  corre£lions,  in  foHo. 

DITHMAR  (Justus  Christopher),  member  of  the  academy 
of  Berlin,  profeflbr  of  hiftory  at  Frankfort^  died  in  that  city  in 
1737.  He  publifhed  feveral  works  on  the  hiftory  of  Germany, 
which  evince  at  once  both  his  learning  and  his  induftry. 

DITTON  (Humphrey),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Salifbury,  May  29,  167;.  '  Being  an  only  fon,  and  his 
father  obferving  in  him  an  extraordinary  good  capacity,  deter- 
mined to  cultivate  it  with  a  fuitable  education.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  placed  him  in  a  reputable  private  academy;  upon  quitting 
of  which,  he,  at  his  father*s  defire,  though  agamft  nis  own  in* 
clination,  engaged  in  the  profeflion  of  divmity,  and  began  to  ex- 
ercife  his  fundiion  at  Tunbridge  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
he  continued  to  preach  fome  years,  during  which  time  he  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  that  place.  But  a  weak  conftitution,  and  the 
death  of  his  father,  induced  Mr.  Ditton  to  quit  #hat  profeffion  } 
and  at  the  perfuaCon  of  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Whifton^  both  emU 
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ncfnt  mathematicians,  he  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  mathematics^ 
a  fcience  to  which  he  had  always  a  ftrong  bias.     In  the  profc- 
cution  of  it  he  was  much  encouraged  by  the  fucccfs  and  ap- 
plaufe  he  received;  being  greatly cfteemcd  by  the  chief  pro- 
fefibrs  of  it,  and  partipularly  by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  by  whofeinterefl: 
and  recommendation  he  ^Kras  cle£led  mafter  of  the  mathematical 
fchoolinChrift's  hofpital, where  he  continuedtill  his  death,  which 
kappened  in  171 59  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  much 
regretted  by  the  philofophical  world,  who  cxpefted  many  ufeful 
and  ingenioas  difcoveries  from  his  afliduityi  learning,  and  pe- 
netrating genius.    Mr.  Ditton  publiflied  feveral  mathematical 
and  other  trails,  as :  i.  Of  the  tangents  of  curves,  &c.  Fhilof. 
Tranf.  vol.  xxiii.   2.  A  treatife  on  fpherical  catoptrics,  publiflied 
in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  for  1705,  from  whence  it  was  copied  and 
reprinted  in  the  A£ka  Eruditorum,   1707,  and  alfo  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris.     3.  General  laws 
of  nature  and  motion;  8vo.  1705.  Wolfius  mentions  this  work» 
and  fays,  that  it  illuilrates  and  facilitates  the  writings  of  Galileo* 
Huygensy  and  the  Principia  of  Newton.     It  is  alfo  noted  by  La 
Roche,  in  the  Memoires  de  Litterature,  vol.  viii.  p.  46.    4.  An 
inftitution  of  Fluxions,  8vo.  1 706 ;  again  publiflied,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations,  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  in  1726.     5.  The 
Synopfis  Algebraica  of  John  Alexander,  with  many  additions 
and  correflions;  1709.    6.  A  treatife  on  Perfpeftive;  1712^ 
in  which  he  explained  the  principles  of  that  art  mathematically; 
and,  befides  teaching  the  methods  then  generally  pradiifed,  gave 
the  firft  hints  of  the  new  method  afterwards  enlarged   upon 
and  improved  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor ;  and  which  was  publiflied 
in   1715.     7.  In  1 7 14  Mr.  Ditton  brought  out  feveral  pieces 
both  theological  and  mathematical;  particularly  his  difcourfe 
on  the  refurreftion  of  Jefus ;  and  the  new  Law  of  Fluids.    To 
this  was  annexed  a  traft,  to^  demonftrate  the  impoflibility  of 
thought  or  perception  being  the  refult  of  any  combination  of 
the  parts  of  matter  and  motion :  a  fubje£fc  much  agitated  at 
that  time.    To  this  work  alfo  was  added  an  advertifcment  from 
him  and  Mr.  Whifton,  concerning  a  method  for  difcovering 
the  longitude,  which,  it  feems,  they  had  publiflied  about  half  a 

J  car  before.  This  attempt  probably  coft  our  author  his  life; 
or,  although  it  was  approved  and  countenanced  by  fir  Ifaac 
Newton  before  it  was  prefented  to  the  board  of  longitude,  and 
the  method  has  been  fuccefsfully  put  in  praflice  in  finding  the 
longitude  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  yet  that  board  then  de- 
termined againft  it :  fo  that  the  difappointment,  together  with 
fome  public  ridicule  (particularly  in  the  well-known  fquib  of 
dean  Swift),  affefted  his  health  fo  that  he  died  the  enfuing 
year.  In  an  account  of  Mr.  Ditton,  prefixed  to  the  germah 
tranilation  of  his  difcourfe  on  the  refarredion,  it  is  faid,  thzt 
I  he 
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kc  had  publiflicd^  in  his  own  name  only,  another  method  (of 
finding  the  longitude ;  but  which  Mr.  Whiflon  denied.  How-^ 
ever,  Raphael  Levi,  ^  learned  jew,  who  had  ftudied  undef 
Leibnitz,  informed  the  german  editor,  that  he  well  knew  that 
Ditton  and  Leibnitz  had  correfponded  upon  the  fiibje£^ ;  and 
that  JDitton  had  fent  to  Leibnitz  a  delineation  of  a  machinef 
he  had  invehted  for  that  purpofe ;  which  was  a  piece  of  me- 
chanifm  conftrufied  with  many  wheels,  like  a  clocks  and  which 
Leibnitz  highly  approved  of  for  land  ufe  -,  but  doubted  whether 
it  would  anfwer  on  fhip-boardj  on  account  of  the  motion  of 
the  (hip. 

DIVINI  (EusTACHius),  an  italiari  artift,  excelled  in  the  art 
of  making  telefcopes.  Huyghens  was  however  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  he  5  for,  with  thofe  of  his  ccJnftruction^ 
he  difcovered  the  ring  of  Saturn.  Divini  difputed  the  truth  of 
tliis  difcovery  by  a  work  publiftied  in  1660,  8vo.  under  thisr 
title:  Brcvis  annotatio  in  Syilema  Saturnium.  His  reafons 
were^  that  he  did  not  fee  this  ring  with  his  telefcopes.  Huy- 
ghens pulverifed  him  in  an  anfwer,  to  which  Divini  vainly  re- 
plied.    This  author  was  ft  ill  living  in  1663. 

DLUGOSS  (John),  a  Pole,  canon  of  Cracovia  and  of  San- 
domir,  appointed  to  the  archbifhdpric  of  I«eopol,  died  in  1480,- 
at  the  age  of  65,  after  experiencing  a  ferics  of  perfccutions 
from  king  Cafimir,  is  author  of  a  hiftory  of  Poland  in  latin,- 
Frankfort,  1711,  folio,  in  12  books.  The  13th  was  printed  at 
LeipGc  in  i7i2<fol.  The  author,  though  exact  and  faithfuly 
was  not  exempt,  fays  Lenglet,  from  the  barbarifm  of  <he  age 
jn  which  he  lived.  He  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  origin  of  hisr 
nation,  and  brings  it  down  to  1444. 

DOBSON  (William),  an  englifli  painter,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  16 10.  Who  fir  ft  inftra£led  him  in  the  ufe  of  his  pencily 
is  uncertain  ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  aflured,  that  he  was  putt 
out  early  an  apprentice  to  on6  Mr.  Pcake,  a  ftationer  and 
trader  in  piftures,  with  whom  he  ferved  his  time.  Nature 
inclined  him  very  powerfully  to  the  pradrce  of  p'dinling  after 
the  life ;  and,  by  his  matter's  procurement,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage of  copying  many  excellent  piftures,  efpeci-ally  fome  .of 
Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  How  much  he  was  beholden  to  the 
latter,  may  eafily  be  fcen  in  all  his  works;  no  painter  having  ever 
come  up  fo  near  to  the  perfe£lion  of  that  excellent  malter,  as  this 
happy  imitator.  He  was  alfo  further  indebted  to  the  generofity 
of  Van  Dyck,  in  prefen ting  him  to  Charles  I.  who  took  him 
into  his  immediate  proteflion,  kept  him  in  Oxford  all  the  while 
his  majefty  continued  in  that  city,  fat  feveral  times  to  him  for 
his  pifture,  and  obliged  the  prince  of  Wales,  prince  Rupert, 
and  moft  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  to  do  the  like.  He  was 
a  fair  middle-H^ed  zpan,  of  a  ready  wit  and  plcaling  cphver-i 

fation  I 
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£ction ;  was  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in  his  way  of  living  9 
and,  notwithftanding  the  opportunities  he  had  of  making  his 
lbrtune>  died  poor  at  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's-Iane,  in  1647. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  our  artift,  that,  as  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  want  fuitable  helps  in  his  beginning  to  apply  himfelf  to  paint- 
ing»  fo  be  alfo  wanted  more  encouragement  than  the  unhappy 
times  he  flourifhed  in  could  afford.  Nevertheleis,  he  flionc 
out  through  all  difadvantages ;  and  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that, 
had  his  education  and  encouragement  been  anfwerable  to  his 
genius,  England  might  juftly  have  been  as  proud  of  her  Dobfon, 
as  Venice  of  her  Titian,  or  Flanders  of  her  Van  Dyck.  He  was 
both  a  hiilory  and  face  painter ;  and  there  are  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  curious  feveral  of  his  pi£lures  of  both  kinds. 

DODART(D£NYs),  phyfician  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  member 
of  the  french  academy  of  fciences,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1634. 
Among  other  things,  he  is  the  author  of  a  ^^  Statica  medicina 
gallica  :'*  and  he  greatly  cultivated  the  theory  of  infcnfible  per^ 
fpiration,  treading  clofely  in  the  (leps  of  SandoriUs.  He  made 
the  following  experiment  upon  himfelf.  Upon  the  firft  day 
of  Lent  1677^  he  weighed  116  pounds  and  one  ounce:  after 
undergoing  the  difcipline  and  ablUnence  of  Lent,  he  weighed^ 
'  on  Eailer-eve,  no  more  than  107  pounds  and  12  ounces.  He 
loft  during  this  feafon,  therefore,  eight  pounds  and  five  ounces. 
Thefe  attentions  he  is  faid  to  have  continued  for  33  years.  He 
died  in  1707,  univerfally  regretted.  "  He  was,"  fays  Fontcnelle, 
•*  of  a  very  religious  and  ferious  charader,  yet  not  auftere  and 
gloomy/'  Guy  Patin,  who  was  as  covetous  of  eloges,  as  he 
was  prodigal  of  fatire,  called  him  **  monftrum  fine  vitio,"  a 
prodigy  of  wifdom  and  fcicncc  without  any  defe£l. 

Claude  Dodart,  his  fon,  who  was  alfo  firit  phydcian  to  the 
king»  died  at  Paris  in  1720,  and  left  "  Notes  fur  Thiftoire  ge- 
nerate des  drogues,  par  Pierre  Pomey." 

DODD  (Dr.  William),  an  ingenious  divine,  of  curious  but 
unfortunate  memory,  was  born  in  1729,  at  Bourne  in  Lin- 
colnniire ;  of  which  place  his  father,  being  a  clergyman,  was 
vicar.  Trained  at  a  private  fchool  in  claffical  learning,  he  was 
fent  in  1745  '°  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge;  where  he  gave  early 
proofs  of  parts  and  fcholarlhip,  and  fo  early  as  in  1 747  began 
to  publiih  little  pieces  of  poetry.  He  continued  to  make  fre- 
quent publications  in  this  light  way,  in  which  however  there 
were  always  marks  of  fpriglulinefs  and  ingenuity.  Jan.  1750 
he  took  the  decree  of  B.  A.  with  reputation  i  and  that  of  mailer 
in  I7S7*  Before  he  was  in  orders  he  had  begun  and  fmiflied 
his  feleftion  of  "  The  Beauties  of  Shakfpeare,"  which  he  pub* 
lilhed  foon  after  in  2  vols.  lamo.  and,  at  the  concIuHon  of  the 

Ereface,   tells   us,  as  if  refigning  all  purfuits  of  the  profane 
ind,  that  "  better  and  more  important  things  henceforth  de- 
manded 
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manded  his  attention  :*'  neverthelcfs,  in  175^^,  ht  pubfifted  tlie 
hymns  of  Callimachus,  tranflated  from  the  greek  into  englifli 
vcrfe,  &c.  ^rhi8  work  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftlc, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Keenc,  biftiop  of  Ghefter ;  who, 
having  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  Dodd  at  the  univerfity, 
was  defirous  of  bringing  him  forward  into  the  world. 

In  1 753  he  received  orders  j  and>  being  now  fettled  in  London, 
foon  became  a  very  popular  and  celebrated  preacher.  He  ob- 
tained feveral  leftureihips ;  that  of  Weft-ham  and  Bow,  that  of 
St.  James  Garlickhithe,  and  that  of  St.  Olave  Hart-ftreet :  and 
lie  advanced  his  theological  charadlcr  greatly,  by  an  almoft  un- 
interrupted publication  of  fcrmons  and  trafts  of  piety.  For 
the  fame  purpofe  alfo,  he  was  very  zealous  in  promotinjg  and 
affifting  at  charitable  inftttutions,  and  diftinguiihed  himfelf 
much  in  regard  to  the  Magdalen  hofpital,  which  was  opened  in 
Auguft  1758  :  he  became  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  this  charity, 
for  which  he  was  allowed  yearly  lool.  But,  notwithftanding 
his  attention  to  fpirituai  concerns,  he  was  by  no  means  negligent 
in  cultivating  his  temporal  interefts.  In  1759  he  publimcd  in 
3  vols.  lamo.  bifhop  Hall's  Meditations,  an^  dedicated  them 
to  Mifs  Talbot,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  archbifliop  Seeker ; 
and,  on  the  honour  the  marquis  of  Granby  acquired  in  Ger- 
many, addrefled  an  ode  to  the  marchionefs.  His  dedication  to 
Mifs  Talbot  was  fomchow  or  other  fo  worded,  as  unfortunately 
to  mifs  its  aim ;  for  it  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  archbifhop; 
that,  after  a  warm  epiftolary  expoftuladon,  his  grace  infifted 
on  the  (hect  being  cancelled  in  all  the  remaining  copies. — This 
lady  was  the  author  of  two  vols,  of  eflays,  printed  in  1772, 
and  of  otlicr  pieces;  and  died  Jan.  9,  1770,  in  her  49th  year. 

Dr.  Squire,  who  in  1760  was  made  bifhop  of  St.  David's^ 
had  publiihed  the  year  before  a  work,  intituled,  *'  Indifference 
for  religion  inexcufable :"  on  the  appearance  of  which^  Dodd 
wrote  a  fonnet,  and  addrefled  it  to  the  author,  who  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  this  mark  of  his  attention,  that  in  1761  he 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1763  procured  for  him  a  prebend 
of  Brecon.  He  alfo  puffed  and  flattered  this  bifliop,  who  was 
of  a  humour  to  like  it,  in  a  paper  called  "  The  Public  Ledger  :*• 
for,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  his  attention  was  not  fo  con- 
fined to  things  of  the  other  world,  as  to  hinder  him  from  en- 
figing  in  the  manoeuvres  of  this.  Thus,  befides  writing  con- 
antly  in  the  paper  juft  mentioned,  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  de- 
fended the  meafurcs  of  adminiftration,  in  foriie  4)olitical  pieces  ; 
and  from  1760  to  1767  he  fuperintended  and  contributed  largely 
to  **  The  Chriftian*s  Magazine,"  for  which  he  received  from 
the  proprietors  lool.  yearly.'  The  truth  is,  Dodd's  finances  by 
no  means  anfwered  his  ftyle  and  manner  of  living :  they  were 
indeed  much  too  fmall  for  it;  and  this  obliged  him  to  recur  to 

fuch 
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fttch  mediods  of  augmenting  them.  Happ75  if  he  had  nerer  re* 
curred  to  expedients  worfe  man  thefe  I 

Still,  however,  he  preferred  theological  appearances ;  and  he 
BOW  meditated  a  defign  of  publiihing  a  large  commentary  oa 
the  Bible.  In  order  to  give  me  greater  eclat  Co  this  underuk- 
ing,  and  draw  the  public  attention  upon  it,  it  was  announced^ 
that  lord  Mafham  prefented  him  with  MSS.  of  Mr.  Locke> 
found  in  his  lordfhip's  library  at  Oates  [e]  ^  and  that  he  had 
helps  alfo  from  MSS.  of  lord  Qarendon,  Dn  Wateriand,  Gil-i 
ben  Weft,  and  other  celebrated  men.  He  began  to  publilh  this 
commentary,  1765,  in  weekly  and  monthly  numbers;  and  con« 
tinned  to  publifli  it  regularly  till  it  was  completed  in  3  vols. 
folio.  It  was  dedicated  to  his  patron  bifliop  Squire,  who,  alas  I 
died  in  May  the  year  following,  1766}  and  was  lamented  (we 
believe  very  fincerely)  by  our  commentator,  in  a  funeral  fer- 
mon  dedicated  to  his  widow  [f].  This  year  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  at  Cambridge,  having  been  made  a  chaplain  of 
the  king  fome  time  before.  His  next  publication  was  a  volume 
of  his  poems,  in  8vo.  In  1769  he  publifhed  a  tranilation  from 
the  french  of,  *^  Sermons  preached  before  Lewis  XV.  during 
his  minority,  by  Maflillon,  bifliop  of  Clermont."  They  were 
called  ^'  Sermons  on  the  duties  of  the  great,''  and  infcribed  to 
the  prince  of  Wales.  In  1771  he  publifhcd  Sermons  to  Young 
Men,  3  vols.  lamo.  Thefe  he  dedicated  to  his  pupils  Charles 
Emft  and  Philip  Stanhope,  now  earl  0/ (Jhcfterfield:,he  be- 
came tutor  to  the  latter,  by  the  reconunendation  of  bifliop  Squire 
to  the  late  earl  of  Chefterfield. 

In  1772  he  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  HocklifFe  in 
Buckinghamfiiire:  but  what  could  fuch  preferment  as  this  avail  ? 
The  habits  of  expence  had  gained  a  wonderful  afcendency  over 
him  :  he  was  vain  ;  .he  was  pompous  ;  which  perfons  emerging 
from  low  (ituations  in  life  are  apt  to  be ;  and  thus  became  in- 
volved and  finking  under  debts.  To  relieve  himfelf,  he  was 
tempted  to  a  ftep  which  ruined  him  for  ever  with  the  public  ; 
and  this  was,  to  procure  by  indire£k  mean^  the  rcftory  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover-fquare.  On  the  preferment  of  Dn  Mofs  to 
the  fee  of  3ath  and  Wells,  in  1774,  that  redory  fell  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  crown :  upon  which,  Dodd  caufed  an  anonymous 
letter  to  be  fent  to  lady  Apfley,  offering  the  fum  of  3000I.  if 
by  her  means  he  could  be  prefented  to  the  living.  Alas  !  he 
was  unfortunate  in  his  woman;  the  letter  was  immediately 

Sceartiplc  CHILLINGWORTK. 

Oa  this  QCcaAon  fome  wag  wrote  the  following  epigram  : 

Dodd  bit  his  facred  lip  that  day. 

And  furl'd  his  righteous  brow, 
When  m  arch  prieft  wm  heard  to  faj, 

SohQ !  who'll  f^uirc  you  aow  ? 

communi- 
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communicated  to  the  chancellor ;  and,  after  being  traced  t« 
the  fender,  laid  before  the  king.  His  name  was  ordered  to  be 
ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains:  the  prefs  abounded  with 
fatire  and  invedtive  :  he  was  abufed  and  ridiculed  in  the  papers 
of  the  day  :  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  the  tranfa^tion  became  a 
fubje^l  of  enterta^iiunent,  in  one  of  Foote's  performances  at 
ithe  Hay- market. 

Stung  with  fhame,  if  not  remorfe,  he  decamped  for  a  feafon  ; 
and  went  to  his  pupil  then  at  Geneva,  who  added  to  Hockliffe 
the  living  of  Winge  in  the  fame  county  :  but  this  availed  no- 
thing; his  extravagance  t:ontiaued  undiminifhed,  and  drove 
him  to  fchemes  which  covered  him  with  infamy.  He  defcended 
fo  low  as  to  become  the  editor  of  a  news-paper,  and  is  faid  to 
have  attempted  a  difeneagement  from  his  debts  by  a  commifiion 
of  bankruptcy,  in  which  however  he  failed.  From  this  period 
every  ftep  led  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  the  fummer  of  1776 
he  went  to  France  4  and,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  wanton  in 
folly,  paraded  in  a  phaeton  at  the  races  on  the  plains  of  Sablons, 
tricked  out  in  all  the  foppery  of  french  attire.  He  returned 
in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  proceeded  to  exercife  his  func- 
tion as  4ilual  y  particularly  at  the  Magdalen  chapel,  where  his 
laft  fermon  was  preached,  Feb.  2,  1777.  Two  days  after  this, 
he  figncd  a  bond,  which  he  had  forged  as  from  his  pupU  lord 
Chefterfield,  for  the  fum  of  4200I.  and,  upon  the  credit  of  it, 
obtained  a  confiderable  fum  of  money :  but,  deteftion  inftantly 
following,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  tried  and  convifted  at 
the  Old  I5ailey,  Feb.  24,  and  executed  at  Tyburn,  June  27. 
The  unufual  diftance  between  the  pronouncing  and  executing 
of  his  fentence  was  owing  to  a  doubt  for  fome  time,  refpefting 
the  admiffibility  of  an  evidence,  whofe  teftimony  had  been  made 
ufc  of  to  convi£l  him. 

Tlic  hiftoriau  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Thoughts  in  prifon, 
175 1,  i2mo.  and  from  whofe  accurate  relation  we  havc-extradbed 
thefe  particulars,  has  fubjoined  a  lift  of  his  writings,  confifting 
of  55  articles;  chiefly  upon  fubjefts  of  religion  and  piety,  and 
by  no  means  without  merit  in  their  way.  But  certainly  the 
•moft  curious  of  all,,  and  a  really  curious  work  it  is,  all  things 
confidercd,  ar.e,  his  "  Thoughts  in  prifon,  in  five  parts,  viz.  the 
Imprifonment,  the  Retrofpecl,  pnbjic  Punifliment,  the  Trial, 
Futurity ;"  to  which  are  added,  his  fpcech  in  court  before  fen- 
,i;cnce  was  pronounced  on  him;  his  laft  prayer,  written  the  night 
before  his  death;  the  convi£l*s  addrcfs  to  his  unhappy  brethren, 
and  other  inifcellaneous  pieces,  prefixed  to  the  MS.  is  the 
cnfuing  note  by  himfelf:  "  April  23,  1777.  I  began  thefe 
thoughts  merely  from  the  imprcffion  of  my  mind,  without  plan, 
purpofe,  or  motive,  more  than  the  fituation  ai)d  ftate  of  my 
foul.     I  continued  them  on  a  thoughtful  and  regular  plan  :  an4 

1  have 
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Iliave  been  enabled  wonderfully — in  a  ftate,  which  in  better 
days  I  (hould  have  fuppofed  would  have  deftroyed  all  power  of 
Tcflcaion— to  bring  them  nearly  to  a  conclufion.  I  dedicate 
them  to  God,  and  to  the  refieB'wg  ferious  amongft  my  fellow- 
creatures;  and  I  blefs  the  Almighty  for  the  ability  to  go 
through  them,  amidft  the  terrors  of  this  dire  place,  and  'the 
bitter  anguifh  of  my  difconfolate  mind. — The  thinking  will 
eafily  pardon  all  inaccuracies,  as  I  am  neither  able  nor  ivUling  to 
read  over  thefe  melancholy  lines  with  a  curious  and  critical  eye. 
They  are  imperfeft,  but  the  language  of  the  heart ;  and,  had  I 
time  and  inclination,  might  and  (hould  be  improved.     But 

W.  D." 
This  ill-fated  man  was  married  fo  early  as  April  1751,  even 
before  he  was  in  orders,  or  had  any  certain  means  of  fupporting 
himfelf ;  but  his  wife, "  though  largely  endowed  with  perfonal  at- 
tra£lions,was  certainly  deficient  in  thofe  of  birth  and  fortune/*  So 
faith  his  biographer,  who  makes  no  mention  of  any  children  by  her 
A  fliort  time  before  his  commitment  he  had  offered  propofals 
and  received  fubfcriptions  for  the  publication  of  a  hiflory  of 
Free-mafonry,  in  2  vols.  4to.  21.  2s. 

DODDRIDGE  (Dr.  Philip),  an  eminent  diflentlng  minifter, 
was  the  fon  of  Daniel  Doddridge,  an  oilman  in  London,  where 
he  was  born  June  26,  1702.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  early 
knowledge  of  religion  by  his  pious  parents ;  but  was  firft  ini- 
tiated in  the  elements  ot  the  learned  languages  under  one  Mr* 
Stott,  a  minifter,  who  taught  a  private  fchool  in  London,  lii 
1 7 1 2  he  was  removed  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames :  and,  about  the 
time  of  his  fatlier's  death,  which  happened  in  1 7 1 5,  removed  again 
to  a  private  fchool  at  St.  Alban's.  Here  he  happily  commenced  an 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  minifter  of  the  diflenting 
congregation  there  ;  who  became  not  only  the  inftruftor  of  his 
youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  but  his  guardian  when  a 
nelplefs  orphan,  and  a  generous  and  faithful  friend  in  all  his  ad* 
vancing  years  ;  for  by  his  own  and  his  friends'  contribution  he 
farniftied  him  with  means  to  purfue  his  ftudies.  The  duchcfs 
of  Bedford,  being  informed  of  his  circumftanccs,  character,  and 
ftrong  inclination  to  learning,  by  his  uncle  Philip  Doddridge, 
then  fteward  to  that  noble  family,  made  him  an  offer,  that  if  he 
chofe  to  be  educated  for  the  miniftry  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  would  go  to  either  of  its  univerfities,  (he  would  fupport 
the  expence  of  his  education  •,  and,  if  flie  ftiould  live  till  he  had 
taken  orders,  would  provide  for  him  In  the  church.  This  pvo- 
pofal  he  received  with  the  warmeft  gratitude,  but  in  the  moft 
refpeftful  manner  declined  it  5  as  he  could  not  then  fatisfy  hi| 
confcience  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  minifierial  conformity. 

Oft.  17 19  he  was  [laced  under  Mr.  Jennings,  who  kept  an 
academy  at  Kibworth  in  Leicefterfhire  -,  and,  during  his  ftudies 
^t  this  place^  he  \vas  noted  fpr  his  diligence,   fcrious  fpirit, 

and 
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and  extraordinary  care  to  improve  his  talents/  He  was  firft 
fettled,  as  a  minifter,  at  Kilworth  in  that  county,  where  he 
preached  to  a  fmall  congregation  in  an  obfcure  village  j  but,  on 
Mr.  Jennings's  death,  lucceeded  to  his  academy^  and  foon  after 
was  called  to  the  care  of  a  large  diffenting  congregation  at 
Northampton,  whither  he  carried  his  academy,  and  the  number 
of  his  pupils  incrcafed.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  hi» 
life,  which,  being  entirely  employed  in  hisclofet,  in  his  academy, 
and  in  his  congregation,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  afford  many  in- 
cidents to  gain  the  attention  of  the  generality  of  readers.  He 
died  at  Lifbon,  where  he  went  for  the  recovery  of  his  health ; 
an  J  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  belonging 
to  the  britifh  faftory  there.  A  handlome  monument  was 
crecl'jd  to  his  memory  in  his  meeting-houfe  at  Northampton, 
at  the  expcnce  of  the  congregation:  and  an  epitaph,  by  his 
friend  Gilbert  Weft,  infcribed  on  it. 

In  17^0  he  publiflied,  "  Free  thoughts  on  the  moft  probable 
means  of  reviving  the  diffenting  intcreftj"  in  1742  a  piece 
againft  "  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  argument  i"  and,  in  1 747, 
**  Some  remarkable  paffages  in  the  life  of  colonel  James  Gar- 
diner, who  was  flain  by  the  rebels  at  Prefton  Pans,  Sept.  21, 
1745.*'  His  other  produflions  appertained  to  religion;  and 
were  chit^fiy  of  the  practical  kind:  as,  in  1732,  '*  Sermons  on 
the  education  of  children;"  in  1735  "Sermons  to  young 
people ;"  in  1733  "  The  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion,  in 
verfe,  for  children  and  youth  ;"  in  1736  "  Ten  fermons  on  the 
power  and  grace  of  Chrift,  and  the  evidences  of  his  glorious 
golpel;"  in  1741  "  Praftical  difcourfes  on  regeneration ;"  and 
in  1745  another  praftical  treatife  intituled,  <*  The  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  religion  in  the  foul,  illuftrated  in  a  courfe  of  ferious 
and  praftical  addreffes,  fuited  to  perfons  of  every  charafter  and 
circumftance,  with  a  devout  meditation  or  prayer  added  to  each 
chapter."  Dr.  Watts  had  projefted  fuch  a  work  as  this  laft 
himfelf;  but  his  growing  infirmities  preventing  the  execution, 
be  recommended  it  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  after  it  was  iiniihed, 
revifed  it  as  far  as  his  health  would  permit. 

After  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  his  leffer  pieces  were 
re-printed  in  three  fmall  volumes ;  but  his  capital  work,  and 
which  he  had  been  preparing  from  his  entrance  on  the  mini- 
llry,  was,  "  The  Family  Expofitor,  containing  a  verfion  and 
paraphrafe  of  the  new  Teftament,  with  critical  notes,  and  a 
praftical  improvement  of  each  fcftion,"  in  6  vols.  4to.  It  may 
be  mentioned  alfo,  that  he  revifed  the  works  of  archbiOiop 
Leighton,  which  were  priiited  at  Edinburgh,  1748,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

DODOENS,  or  DODON^US,  (Rambert)  of  Malines,  bom 
in  '518,  phyfician  to  the  emperors  Maximilian  II.  and  Ro- 
<lolph  II.  died  in  1585,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  left  fevcral  works 
on  the  art  he  praclifedj  among  others  a  Hiftory  of.  Plants,' 
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J^inwcrjs  I^t6,  folio;  tranflated  into  frcnch  by  TEclufe,  Ant- 
werp, 1657,  f^''  ^^  **  more  methodical  than  any  tliat  appeared 
before  it. 

DODSLEY  (Robert),  an  eminent  bookfeller  and  ingenious 
writer,  was  born  at  Mansfield  in  Nottingham (liire,  1703.  He 
was  not  indebted  to  education  for  his  literary  fame  j  for  lie 
had  no  knowledge,  as  he  himfelf  informs  as,  of  the  learned 
languages.  Hfs  firft  fctting  out  in  life  was  in  a  fcrvile  (lation 
(foornian  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Lowther),  from  which,  how- 
ever, his  abilities  very  foon  raifed  himj  for^  having  written  ''the 
ToyQiop,"  and  that  piece  being  (hewn  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  deli- 
cacy of  fatire  which  is  confpicuous  in  it,  though  clothed  with 
the  ^reatell  fimplicity  of  defign,  fo  (Irongly  recommended  its 
author  to  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  poet,  that  he  continued 
from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  warm  friend  and  zealoud 
patron  to  Mr.  Dodfley ;  and  although  he  had  himfelf  no  con« 
netlion  with  the  theatres,  yet  procured  him  fuch  an  intereft 
as  infured  its  being  immediately  brought  on  the  ftage,  where 
It  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  merited :  as  did  alfo  a  farce  called 
"  rhc  King  and  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  on  the  plan  of  the 
Parti  de  chatte  de  Henri  IV.  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
cnfuing  year,  viz.  1736.  From  the  fuccefs  of  chcfe  .pieces  he 
entered  into  tliat  bufinefs  which  of  all  others  has  the  clofeft  con- 
netlion  with,  and  the  molt  immediat^e  dependence  on,  perfons 
of  genius  and  literature,  viz.  that  of  a  bookfeller.  lit  this  (la- 
tion, Mr.  Pope's  recommendation,  and  his  own  merit,  foon  ob- 
tained him  not  only  the  countenance  of  perfons  of  the  firft 
abilities,  but  alfo  ot  thofe  of  the  iirll  rank,  and  in  a  few  years 
raifed  him  to  great  eminence  in  his  profeffion,  in  which  he 
was  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  at  the  head.  Yet,  neither  in  this 
capacity,  nor  in  that  of  a  writer,  had  fuccefs  any  improper 
ci^tl  on  him.  In  one  light  he  prcferved  the  ftriftcft  integrity, 
in  the  other  the  moft  becoming  humility.  Mindful  of  the  early 
encouragement  his  own  talents  met  with,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
give  the  fame  opportunity  of  advancement  to  thofe  of  others, 
and  has  on  many  occafions  been  not  only  the  publither  but 
the  patron  of  genius.  But  there  is  no  circumllance  which 
adds  more  luflre  to  his  character,  than  the  grateful  remem- 
brance he  retained  and  ever  exprefled,  to  the  memory  of  thofe 
to  whom  he  o"^cd  the  obligation  of  his  firll  being  taken  notice 
of  in  life.  W  :  ihall  not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  on  the 
f  Mr.  Dodfley's  chara£ler  as  a  man,  but  proceed 

Gder  him  in   a  literary  point   of  view.     As   a  wiiter, 

an  cafe  and  elegance  that  runs  through  all  his  works, 
tmetimes  are  more  pleafing  than  a  more  laboured  and 

'-d  manner.     In  verfe,  his  numbers  are  flowing,  if  not 

id  bis  fubjecls  conilaiitly  well  chofen  and  entertain- 
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ing.  In  proGe  he  is  fiamiliar,  yet  chafte ;  and  in  his  dramatk 
pieces  he  has  ever  kept  in  his  eye  the  one  great  principle,  d§* 
leBando  pariterque  tnonendo ;  fomc  general  moral  is  conftantlf 
conveyed  in  the  general  plan,  and  particular  inftrud:ion  difperfed 
in  the  particular  ilrokes  of  fatire.  The  dialogue  moreover  is 
eafy,  the  plots  are  fimple,  and  the  eataftrophes  interefting  and 
pathetic. 

Mr.  Dodfley  by  his  profeffion  acquired  a  very  handfome  for* 
tune,  with  which  he  retired  from  bufinefs  before  his  death, 
which  happened  Sept.  2j,  1 764,  in  the  61  ft  year  of  his  age,  at 
the  houfe  of  his  friend  Mir.  Spence,  at  Durham.  He  wrote 
fix  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  Biographia 
Dramatica ;  and  befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  in  his  life*time  a 
little  collection  of  his  own  works  in  one  volume  8vo.  under  the 
modeft  title  of  "Trifles,  1745,'*  and  a  poem  of  confiderable 
length,  intituled,  "  Public  Virtue,  1754,"  4to.  A  fecond  vo- 
lume of  **  Trifles'*  was  colle£ted  after  his  death,  confifting  of 
I.  Cleone ;  2.  Melpomene,  or  the  regions  of  terror  and  pity, 
a0  ode ;  3.  Agriculture,  a  poem ;  and  4.  The  CBconomy  of 
human  life. 

Mr.  Dodfley  alfo  executed  tvsj  works  of  great  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  genius,  as  they  are  tffi  means  of  preferving  pieces  of 
merit,  that  might  otherwife  fink  into  oblivion,  viz.  the  publi- 
cation of  a  colleAion  of  poems  by  different  eminent  hands,  in 
fix  vols.  i2mo.  and  a  coUedlion  of  plays  by  old  authors,  in  12 
vols,  of  the  fame  fize.  Both  thefe  haVe  fince  bad  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  republiflied  by  a  gentleman  of  firft-rate  abilities,  who 
handfomely  records  the  merits  of  his  predeceflbr :  **  The  firft 
edition  of  the  prefent  volumes  was  one  of  the  many  excellent 
plans  produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Dodfley,  a  man  to 
whom  literature  is  under  fo  many  obligations,  that  it  would  bs 
unpardonable  to  negle£l  this  opportunity  of  informing  thof^i 
who  may  have  received  any  pleafure  from  the  work,  that  they 
owe  it  to  a  perfon  whofe  merit  and  abilities  raifed  him  from 
an  obfcure  ftation  in  life  to  affluence  and  independence.  Mo- 
deft, fenfible,  and  humane,  he  retained  the  virtues  which  firft 
brought  him  into  notice^  after  he  had  obtained  wealth  fufficient 
to  f^tisfy  every  wifli  which  could  arife  from  the  pofleflion  of  it. 
He  was  a  generous  friend,  an  encourager  of  men  of  genius  ; 
and  acquired  the  efteem  and  refpe£t  of  all  who  were  acquainted- 
with  him.  It  was  his  happinefs  to  pafs  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  with  thofe  whofe  names  will  be  revered  by  pofterity ;  by 
moft  of  whom  he  was  loved  as  much  for  the  virtues  of  his 
heart,  as  he  was  admired  on  account  of  his  excellent  writings. 
After  a  life  fpcnt  in  the  exercife  of  every  focial  duty,  he  fell  a 
martyr  to  the  gout.''  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  churchy-yard 
at  Durham,  with  a  fuiuble  infcription  on  his  tomb-ftone. 

DODSWORTH 
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DODSWORTH  (RoGEft),  fon  of  Matthew  Dodfworth,  re- 
giftrar  of  YorK  cathedral,  and  chancellor  to  abp.  Matthews, 
was  bom  }iily  24:^  1585,  at  Newton  Grange,  in  the  parifli  of 
St*  Ofwald,  in  Rydalc,  Yorkfhire;  died  in  Auguft  1654  5  and 
was  buried  at  RulFord,  Lancafhire :  "  of  wonderful  induftry, 
but  lefs  judgment;  always  collefting  and  tranfcribing,  but 
never  publiQied  any  thing/'  Such  is  the  report  of  him  by 
Wood  ;  who  iti  the  firft  part  <5f  it,  Mr.  Gough  obferves,  drew 
his  own  charafter.  "  Ontf  cannot  approach  the  borders  of 
this  county,"  adds  this  topographer,  in  his  account  of  York- 
ihire,  •*  without  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  indefatigable 
collcftor'of  its  antiquities,  Roger  Dodfworth,  who  undertook 
and  executed  a  work,  which,  to  the  antiquaries  of  the  prefent 
age,  would  have  been  the  (lone  of  Tydides.*'  it2  volumes  of 
his  own  writing,  be(ides  oiginal  MSS.  which  he  had  obtained 
from  feveral  hands,  making  all  together  162  volumes  folio, 
now  lodged  in  that  grand  repofitory  of  our  antient  muniments 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  are  lading  memorials  what  this 
county  owes  to  him,  as  the  two  volumes  of  the  Monafticon 
(which,  though  publiflied  under  his  and  Dugdale's  names  con- 
jointly, were  both  coIle£led  and  written  totally  by  him)  will 
immortalize  that  extenfive  induftry  which  has  laid  the  whole 
kingdom  under  obligation.  The  patronage  of  general  Fairfax 
(whofc  regard  to  our  antiquities,  which  the  rage  of  his  party 
was  fo  bitter  againft,  fhould  cover  his  faults  from  the  eyes  of 
antiquaries)  prcferved  this  treafure,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
library  where  it  is  now  lodged.  Fairfax  preferved  alfo  the  fine 
windows  of  York  cathedral ;  and  when  St.  Mary's  tower,  in 
which  were  lodged  innumerable  records,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, relating  to  the  northern  parts,  was  blown  up  during  the 
fiege  of  York,  he  gave  money  to  the  foldiers  who  could 
fave  any  fcattered  papers,  many  of  which  are  now  at  Ox- 
ford; tnough  Dodfworth  had  tranfcribed  and  abridged  the 
greateft  part  before.  Thomas  Tomfon,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  faved  out  of  the  rubbllh  fuch  as  were  legible  ;  which,  after 
palling  through *feveral  hands,  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Johti 
iSurton  of  York,  being  1 868,  in  thirty  bundles.  Wallts  fays 
they  are  in  the  cathedral  library.  Fairfax  allowed  Dodfworth 
a  yearly  falary  to  prefcrve  the  infcriptions  in  churches.    ^ 

Fairfax  died  in  1671  ;  his  nephew  Henry  Fairfax,  dean  of 
Norwich,  gave  Roger  Dodfworth's  160  volumes  of  coileftions 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  but  the  MSS:  were  not  brought 
thither  rill  1673,  and  then  in  wet  weather,  when  Wood  with 
much  diiBculty  obtained  leave  of  the  vice-chancellor  to  have 
them  brought  into  the  muniment-room  in  the  fchool-tower,  and 
was  a  month  drying  them  on  the«lcads.  Hearne,  in  a  tranfport 
of  antiquarian  cathufiafm,  **  bleffes  God  riiat  he  was  pleafed 
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out  of  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy  to  raife  up  fo  pious  and 
diligent  a  perfon;  that  (hould  by  his  olefling  fo  efFeclually  dif- 
coVer  and  preferve  fuch  a  noble  treafure  of  antiquities  as  is  con- 
tained in  thefc  volumes !" 

bODWELL  (Henry),  a  very  learned  man,  was  bom  at 
Dublin,  in  October  164 1  ;  yet,  though  his  birth  happened  in 
Ireland,  was  defcended  from  parents  of  engliCh  cxtra£lion.  His 
grandfanther  was  a  clergyman,  and  his  father  a  foldier ;  his  mo- 
ther was  daughter  to  fir  Francis  Slingfby,  uncle  to  that  fir  Henry 
Slingfby  who  was  beheaded  by  Cromwell  in  1658,  for  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  againft  him.  *  In  the  firft  fix  years  of  bis 
life,  he  was  confined  with  his  mother  within  the  city  of  Dublin, 
on  account  of  the  irifh  rebellion  ;  where,  though  they  enjoyed 
fecurity,  yet  they  received  no  advantage  from  an  cllate  they  had 
at  Connaught,  it  being  pofTeflled  by  the  rebels.  In  164^  his 
parents  brought  him  to  England  ;  and  after  fome  ilay  at  Lon- 
don, went  to  York,  and  placed  him  at  a  free-fchool,  where  he 
continued  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  learn- 

.  ing  which  he  afterwards  acquired.  His  father,  after  having  fet- 
tled him  and  his  mother  at  York,  went  to  Ireland  to  look  after 
his  eilate,  but  died  of  the  plague  at  Waterford  *,  and  his  mother, 
going  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fell  into  a  confamption,  of 
which  fhe  died,  in  her  brother  fir  Henry  Slingfby's  houfe.  By 
the  lofs  of  his  parents,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  neceffiiies,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  ufe  charcoal,  becaufe  he  had  not  wherewithal 

,to  buy  pens  and  ink ;  and  he  fufFered  very  much,  by  reafon  of 
his  board  not  being,  regularly  paid.  He  continued  in  this  mi- 
ferable  condition  till  1654.;  when  his  uncle  Mr,  Henry  Dod- 
wcll,  redior  of  Newbourn  and  Hcmley  in  Suffolk,  fent  for  him, 
difcharged  his  debts,  and  not  only  afiifted,  but  perfe£led  him  in 
his  ftudies.  With  him  he  remained  a  year,  and  was  then  fent  to 
Dublin,  wher6  he  was  at  fchool  a  year  longer.  In  1656  he  was 
admitted  into  Trinity-college  of  that  city,  under  the  learned  Dr. 
John  Stearne ;  and  of  this  college  was  fucceflively  chofen  fcho-* 
lar  and  fellow ;  but  in  1666  he  quitted  his  fellowHiip,  to  avoid 
going  into  orders,  as  the  ftatutes  of  his  college  required.  The 
famous  biihop  Jeremy  Taylor  oftcred  to  ufe  his  intereft  for 
procuring  a  difpenfation  of  the  flatute ;  but  Dodwell  refufed  to 
accept  of  this,  left  it  (hould  be  an  ill  precedent,  and  of  bad  con- 
fequence  afterwards  to  the  college. 

He  came  over  to  Kngland  in  1666  ;  and,  as  Wood  informs  us, 
refidcd  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  the  public  library.  From 
thpnce  he  returned  to  his  native  country  for  a  time ;  and^  in 
1672,  publifhed  a  pofthumous  treatife  of  his  tutor  Dr.  Stearne, 
intituled,  **  De  obdinatione  :  opus  pofthumum,  pietatem  chrif- 
tiano-ftolcam  fcholaftico  more  fuadens'*  By  obftinatio,  Dr. 
Strame  meant  ''  firmnefsi  or  the  not  finking  under  adverfities 
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«nd  misfortunes.**  Dodwcll  was  not  content  with  barely  pub- 
Kfliing  this  work,  according  to  the  rcqueft  of  his  tutor  a  little 
before  his  death ;  but  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  which  he  calls 
^  Prolegomena  apologetica,  de  ufu  dogmatum  Philofophicoruni, 
BccJ*  wherein  he  apologizes  for  his  tutor,  who,  by  quoting  fo 
often  in  that  book,  and  fetting  a  high  value  upon,  the  writings 
and  maxims  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  particularly  the  Stoics, 
might  feem  to  fome  to  depreciate  the  holy  fcriptures.  In  167.3 
he  wrote  a  preface,  without  his  name,  to  a  book,  intituled,  "An 
introduAion  to  a  devout  iife,"  by  Francis  de  Sales,  the  laft  biihop 
and  prince  of  Geneva ;  which  was  publiihed  at  Dublin  in  eng- 
lilh  this  fame  year,  in  lamo.  From  this  time  he  began  to  pre- 
fent  the  world  with  productions  of  his  own  >  which,  being  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  relating  merely  to  controverfies  about 
the  nonjurors,  and  other  matters  that  no  longer  exift,  we  will  not 
intermix  with  our  account  of  hiA  life.  In  1674  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  fettled  in  London ;  where  he  foon  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  learned  men,  particularly,  in  1675,  with 
Lloyd,  afterwards  fuccellively  bi(hop  of  St.  Afaph,  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  Worceften  The  friendfliip  and  intimacy  he 
contraAed  with  that  eminent  divine  was  fo  great,  that  he  attend- 
ed him  to  Holland,  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  prin« 
cefs  of  Orange.  April  1688  he  was  eteded,  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  Camden's  profeflbr  of  hiltory,  in  his  abfence,  and 
without  his  knowledge  or  application }  and,  in  May,  was  incor- 
porated M.  A.  there.  But  this  employment  he  did  not  hold 
long  ;  being  deprived  of  it  Nov.  169 1,  for  refufmg  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 

After  he  loit  his  profeHbrfhip,  he  continued  for  fome  time  at 
Oxford  ;  and  then  retired  to  Cookham,  a  village  near  Maiden- 
head in  Berkfhire.  When  their  majelties  had  nominated  bilhops 
to  fill  the  fees  of  thofe  who  would  i\ot  acknowledge  their  autho- 
rity, he  feparated  from  the  church  of  England  ;  confidering  the 
new  biihops,  dnd  thofe  who  joined  them,  as  nothing  better  than 
£chifmatic8.  While  he  rcHded  at  Cookham,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Francis  Cherry  of  Shotteftrookc ;  for  the  fake 
of  whofe  converfation  he  removed  to  Shottefbrooke,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  About  this  time,  having  loft  one 
or  more  of  the  Dod^^ells,  his  nephews,  whom  he  defigned  for 
his  heirs,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  he 
had  lodged  atCookhatn,  His  marriage  was  in  June  1694  ;  and 
it  proved  a  very  fruitful  one,  for  he  had  ten  children,  fix  of 
whom  furvived  him.  In  1705,  obferving  that  the  deprived  bi- 
fbops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  he  entertained  thoughts 
of  joining  himfetf  to  the  church  again ;  which,  as  we  (hall  fee 
prefently,  occafioned  him  to  write  fome  pamphlets ;  but  he  did 
not  ftir  in  good  earueft  about  it  till  Jan.  1711.    Then  upon  the 
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death  of  Lloyd,  the  deprived  bifibop  of  Norwich,  he,  with  (ott» 
other  friends,  wrote  to  Kena  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  only  fur* 
viving  deprived  bilbop,  to  know  whether  he  challenged  their  fub- 
je£lion  ?    ICenn  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  did  not  3  and  de«> 
fired,  that  the  breach  might  be  clofed  by  their  joining  with  the 
bi(hops  pofTefTed  of  their  fees.     Accordingly,  Dodwell  j<^ncd 
from  that  time  in  communion  with  the  church.     This  learned  ' 
and  pious  man,  after  a  very  fludious  and  afcetic  life,  died  at 
Shottcfbrooke,  June  7',  171 1,  in  Jiis  70th  year.     He  was,  as  to 
hh  perfon,  of  a  fmall  but  well-proportioned  (lature,  of  a  fan- 
guine  and  fair  complexion,  of  a  grave  and  ferious,  yet  comely 
and  pleafant,  countenance.     His  induftry  and  application  were 
prodigious.     He  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  read  as  he 
walked  ;  always  carrying  with  him,  in  his  journeys,  books  fitted 
to  his  pockets.     He  was  poiTefied,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  all 
moral  virtues,  and  chriftian  graces;  and   though  his  being  a 
nonjuror  gives  us  no  very  great  idea  of  his  judgement,  yet  it 
(hews  him  to  have  been  a  man  who  a£led  upon  principle,  and 
who  could  not  be  brought  to  ftoop  to  intereft  or  ambition. 
,    Befides  his  controverfial  pieces  he  wrote:    i.  A  difcourfe 
concerning  Sanchoniathon.     2.  Diflertationes  Cyprianicse,  1682. 
3.  Annals  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  1702,  4to.    4.  An- 
nates .Velleiani,  Quintilianei,  Statiani,   1698,  8vo.     5.  An  ac- 
coiuit  of  tlie  Geographi  minores.  6.  De  veteribus  Grxcorum  Ro- 
manorumque  cyclis,  obiterque  de  cyclo  Judxorum,  state  Chrifti, 
diiiertationes  decern,   cum  tabulis  neceffariis,  i70i,4to.     Dr. 
Edmund  Halley  ftyles  it  "  a  mod  excellent  book,  the  mod  ela- 
borate of  all  our  author's  pieces,  and  which  feems  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  grcateft  part  of  his  life."     He  publifhed  fome 
fmaller  pieces  about  the  fame  time.  7.  A  piece  or  two  of  a  chro- 
nological and  critical  kind,  printed  in  the  nrft  volume  of  Grabe's 
Splcilegium.     8.  Chronology  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnairenfis,  in 
the  Oxford  edition  of  that  hiftorian,  by  Dr.  Hudfon,  1704. 
9.  Exercitationes  dux :  prima  de  aetate  Phalaridis,  fecunda  de 
actate  Pythagorae  philofophi.     Thefe  difTertations  were  drawn 
up  on  occafion  of  the  difpute  between  Bentley  and  Boyle. 

Hitherto  Dodwell  had  a£led  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ap- 
plauded by  all,  except  thofe  who  hated  or  defpifed  the  nonjurors; 
but  about  this  time  he  publiOied  fome  opinions,  that  drew  upon 
him  almoft  univerfal  cenfure.  For,  in  order  to  exalt  the  pow- 
ers and  dignity  of  the  priefthood  in  that  one  communion  which 
he  imagined  to  be  the  peculium  of  God,  and  to  which  he  had 
joined  himfelf,  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  do6^rine  of  the 
foul's  natural  mortality  was  the. true  and  original  doclrine  *,  and 
that  immortality  was  only  at  baptifm  conferred  upon  it,  by- the 
gift  of  God,  through  the  handt  of  one  fet  of  regularly  ordained 
clergy.    In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  he  publiihed,  10.   An  epif-* 
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toitry  dHcour&y  piwing  from  the  fcriptures  and  the  £rft  fathers, 
that  the  foul  is  ja  principle  naturally  mortal ;  but  immortalized 
ft£hially  by  the  pleafure  of  God,  to  punithment  or  reward,  by 
its  union  with  the  divine  baptiiraal  fpirit.    Wherein  is  proved» 
that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  immortalizing 
fpirit,  fince  the  ajpoftles,  but  only  the  bifliops,  1706,  8vo.     At 
die  end  of  the  preface  is  a  diflertacion,  to  prove,  that  facerdotal 
abfolution  is  neceflary  for  the  remiilion  of  fins,  even  of  thofe 
who  are  truly  penitent.    This  work  gave  great  offence,  and  was 
roundly  attacked  by.feveral  writers i  by  ChifljiuU,  Norris,  and 
Clarke,  in  particuhr.    The .  controverfy  between  Clarke  and 
Collins  upon  the  foul's  immortality,  occafioned  by  this  book,  is 
well  known  (See  art.  Clarkb  and  Collins).    Dodwell  vindi- 
cated ^imfelf,  in  the  three  following  pieces :   1 1.  A  preliminary 
defence  of  the  epiftolary  difcourfe  concerning  the  diftin&ion 
between  foul  and  fpirit,  1707,  8vo.     12.  The  fcripture  account 
of  the  eternal  rewards  or  puniihments  of  all  that  hear  of  the 
gofpd,  without  an  immortality  neceflarily  refulting  from  the 
nature  of  fouls  diemfelves,  that  are  conceriied  in  thofe  rewarcb 
c»r  punifliments,  1708,  8yo.     13.  The  natural  mortality  of  hu^ 
man  fouls  dearly  demonftrated  from  the  holy  fcriptures  and 
the  concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  primitive  writers,  1708,  8vo. 

When  Dodwell  joined  himfelf  to  the  church  again,  upon  the 
deaths  of  the  deprived  bifliops,  fome  of  his  friends  and  party 
refufed  it.  This  greatly  troubled  him,  and  occafioned  him  tp 
write,  14.  The  cafe  in  view  now  in  fa£^ :  proving,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  feparate  communion,  without  fubftitutes  in  any  of 
the  late  invalidly-deprived  fees,  fince  the  death  pf  William  late 
Lord  bifhop  of  Norwich,  is  fchifmatical,  1711,  8vo.  1 5.  A  dif- 
courfe concerning  the  uie  of  incenfe  in  divine  offices-:  proving 
it  an  innovation,  &c.  1711,  8vo.  i6.  Julii  Vitalis  epkaphiumji 
cum  nods  Henrici  Dodwelli,  &  commentario  G.  Mufgrave. 
Accedit  Dodwelli  epiilola  ad  cl.  Goezium  de  Puteolana  &  Bar 
jana  infcriptionibus,  171 1,  8vo*  This  epitaph  of  Julius  Vitalis, 
on  which  Dodwell  wrote  notes,  was  found  at  Bath,  and  publifhed 
by  Hearne,*  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  king  Alfred's  life  by  fir 
John  Spelman*  The  letter  to  Mr.  Goetz,  profeffor  at  Leipfic^ 
was  written  by  Dodwell  in  1 700,  being  an  explication  of  an  in- 
fcription  on  Memonius  Califtus,  found  at  Puteoli ;  and  on  an«> 
other  found  at  Baise.  1 7.  De  state  &  patria  Dionyfii  PeriegetSB. 
This  dificftation,  on  the  age  and  country  of  Dionyfius  the  geo^ 
grapher,  was  printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  that  autlM>r  ia 
1710,  8vo.  18.  De  Parma  equeflri  Woodwardiana  differratio, 
&c.  This  differtation  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  iinifli* 
ing:  it  was  publifhed  by  Hearne  in  1713,  8vo.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  four  letters  which  pafied  between  biihop  Bur*- 
net  and  Mr.  Dodwell,  publiihed  by  Nelfon  in  i  7 13,  lamo.    Mr. 
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Broke(by  fpeaks  of  forae  other  pieces  of  hij;  and  Hearnc 
informs  us  pf  a  latin  difl~ertaeton  upon  a  fragment  fuppofed  to 
be  Livfsy  in  his  notes  on  the  (ixth  book  of  that  author  :  but^  as 
thefe  were  never  publifhed,  there  is  no  occafion  to  in^ift  up«m 
them.  From  this  long  catalogue  of  writings,  and  which 
might  have  been  made  much  longer,  the  reader  mull  needs 
conceive  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  author's  learning  and  great 
reading :  and  indeed,  moral  and  religious  qualifies  apart,  that 
was  all  his  merit,  whatever  it  may  amount  to.  It  mud  be  owned 
that  his  parts  and  judgement  did  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
his  reading.  His  Ryle  is  very  obfcure  and  embarrafled,  his 
learning  exceedingly  perplexed,  and  fitter  to  throw  darknefs 
than  li^ht  upon  a  fubjed  :  and  his  zeal  fo  little  under  the  direc- 
tion of  judgement,  that,  while  bufied  about  fupporting  peculiar- 
ities of  his  own,  he  often  hurt  the  caufe  of  chriftianity  in  gene- 
ral,  by  expofing  himfelf  and  it  to  the  feoffs  of  unbelievers. 

DOGGET  (Thomas),  an  author  and  an  a£lor,  was  born  in 
Caftle-ftreet,  Dublin,  and  made  his  firft  theatrical  attempt  on 
thf  ftage  of  that  metropolis ;  but  not  meeting  with  the  encou- 
ragement there  that  his  merit  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to,  he 
came  over  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  a  travelling  com- 
pany, but  from  thence  very  ibon  was  removed  to  London,  and 
eftabli(hed  in  Drury-lane  and  Lincoln's- inn-fields  theatres, 
where  he  was  univerfally  liked  in  every  chara£ter  he  performed, 
but  {hone  in  none  more  confpicuoufly  than  thofe  of  Fondlewife 
in  the  Old  Batchelor,  and  Ben  in  Love  for  Love,  which  Mr. 
Congreve,  with  whom  he  was  a  very  great  favourite,  wrote  in 
£Dme  meafure  with,  a  view  to  his  manner  of  af^ing. 

In  a  few  years  after  be  removed  to  Drury-lane  theatre,  where 
he  became  joint  manager  with  Wilks  and  Gibber,  in  which  fitua- 
rion  he  continued,  till  on  a  difguft  he  took  in  theyear  1712,  at 
Mr.  Booth*s  being  forced  on  him  as  a  (barer  in  the  management, 
he  threw  up  his  part  in  the  property  of  the  theake,  though  it 
was  looked  on  to  have  been  worth  loool.  per  annum.  He  had, 
however,  by  his  frugality,  faved  a  competent  fortune  to  render 
him  eafy  for  Mhe  remainder  of  his  life,  with  which  he  retired 
from  the  hurry  of  bufinefs  in  the  very  meridian  of  his  reputa* 
tion.  As  an  a£tor  he  had  great  merit,  and  his  contemporary 
Gibber  informs  us  that  he  was  the  moft  an  original,  and  the  itridV 
eft  obfervcr  of  nature,  of  any  adlor  of  his  time.  His  manner, 
though  borrowed  from  none,  frequently  ferved  for  a  model  to 
many  5  and  he  poffeffed  that  peculiar  art  which  fo  very  few  per* 
formers  arc  mailers  of,  viz.  the  arriving  at  the  ptrfeftly  ridi* 
culous,  without  (lepping  into  the  lead  impropriety  to  attain  it. 
And  fo  extremely  careful  and  ikilful  was  he  in  the  drei&ng  of 
his  characters  to  the  greateft  exaC^nefs  of  propriety,  that  the 
)eait  article  of  what  he  wore  fcemed  in  fomc  meafure  to  fpeak 
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and  mailc  the  diil^rent  hu'moar  he  prefented ;  a  neceflTary  cave 
in  a  comedian y  in  which  many  performers  are  but  too  remifs. 

Dogget  lived  until  Sept.  22,  17211  having,  as  before  obferved, 
made  ])tmlelt' independent  of  bufmefs,  by  his  care  andceconomy 
while  he  remained  in  it.  In  his  political  principles  he  was,  in 
the  Avords  of  fir  Richard  Steele,  a  "  whig  up  to  the  head  and 
ears  -/'  and  Co  ftriclly  was  he  attached  to  the  interefts  of  the 
houfe  of  Hanover,  that  he  never  let  flip  any  occafion  that  pre- 
fented itfelf  of  demonftrating  his  fencimenr«  in  that  refpe£):« 
The  year  after  George  I.  came  to  the  throne,  this  ador  gave  a 
waterman's  coat  and  filver  badge,  to  be  rowed  for  by  fix  watef^ 
men,  on  the  1  It  day  of  Auguft,  being  the  anniverfary  of  that 
king  s  acceflion  to  the  throne  ;  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  a . 
certain  fum  of  money,  the  intereit  of  which  was  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  for  ever,  to  the  purchafe  of  a  like  coat  and 
badge,  to  be  rowed  for  in  honour  of  the  day.  Which  ceremony 
is  every  year  performed  on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  the  claimants 
fetting  out  on  a  fignal  given  at  that  time  of  the  tide  when  the 
current  is  (Irongelt  againd  them,  and  rovving  from  the  Old 
Swan  near  London-bridge,  to  the  White  Swan  at  Chdfea. 

As  a  writer,  Dogget  has  left  behind  him  only  one  comedy, 
which  has  not  been  performed  in  its  original  ftate  for  many 
years,  intituled,  "  The  Country  Wake,  1696,"  4to.  It  has 
been  altered  however  into  a  ballad  farce,  which  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  under  the  title  of,  Flora  :  or^  Hob  in  the 
Well. 

.  DOISSIN  (Louis),  a  jefuit,  is  known  by  two  latin  poems  i 
one  on  the  art  of  fculpture,  the  other  on  that  of  engraving,  writ- 
ten in  an  eafy,  elegant  and  noble  ftyle.  Both  poems  appeared 
in  1752,  I  vol.  lamo.  and  were  tranflated  into  french  in  1757, 
i2mo.  The  precepts  concerning  thefe  two  arts  are  dictated 
and  embelliflied  by  the  imagination,  fiut  the  poet  is  particu- 
larly admirable  in  his  defcription  of  the  chcfs-d'ceuvres  of  fculp- 
ture, whether  antient  or  modern ;  in  his  animated  pi£lures  he 
gives  breath  and  life  to  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  Laocoon  of 
the  Vatican,  the  famous  cow  of  Miron,  the  fine  ftatues  of  the 
Tuileries,  of  St.  Cloud,  of  Marly,  of  Verfailles,  &c.  Pere  Doif- 
fin  died  in  1753,  at  the  age  of  32,  lamented  by  all  who  love 
the  latin  mufe. 
•  DOLBEN  (John),  fon  of  William  Dolben,  D.  D.  was  born 
at  Stanwick  in  Northamptonfhire  in  1624,  ^>^d  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  North-Wales.  He  was  clcfted  ftudent  of 
Chrift-Church,  Oxon,  from  Weftminiler-fchool.  He  carried 
arms  for  the  king  in  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  ;  and  didinguiOnng 
hlmfelf  handfomely  in  that  fervice,  had  the  colours  given  him, 
and  was  afterwards  made  a  major*  But  when  the  royal  caufe 
Aiuk>  and  the  army  was  difbandedi  be  returned  toChrilt-Church, 
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commenced  M.  A.  and  was  turned  ont  by  the  parliamentariafi 
vifitors  in  1648.  Upon  king  Charles  the  fecond's  reftoration^ 
he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-Church,  made  archdeacon  of 
London,  clerk  of  the  plofet,  and  dean  of  Wcftminfter.  In  1666 
he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Rocheftcr,  and  from 
thence  to  the  archbifhopric  of  York  in  1683,  and  died  in  i6%6. 
This  archbiihop  was  a  perfon  of  great  natural  parts,  and  a  cele- 
brated preacher.  He  has  written  feveral  fcrmons,  preached  be- 
fore kmg  Charles  11.  and  elfewhere. 

DOLCE  (Lewis),  born  at  Venice  in  1508,  died  in  the  fame 
city  in  1568,  aged  60,  was  laid  in  the  fame  grave  that  had  re- 
ceived Rofcelli,  his  fevere  cenfor,  but  three  years  before.  He 
is  more  known  by  his  poetical  performances,  and  by  various 
tranfiations  of  antient  authors,  than  by  any  brilliant  adions. 
He  was  one  of  the  bed  writers  of  his  age,  fays  Baillet.  Hit 
ftyle  is  flowing,  pure  and  elegant ;  but  he  was  forced  by  hun- 
ger to  fpin  out  his  works,  and  to  ncgled  that  frequent  revifal 
which  is  fo  neceflkry  to  the  finiftitng  of  a  piece.  The  follow* 
ing  arc  in  repute  :  i.  Dialogo  della  pittura,  intitolato  TAretino, 
Venice  1557,  8vo.  This  work  was  reprinted,  with  the  french 
on  the  oppofite  page,  at  Florence  1735.  2.  Cinque  primi  canti 
del  Sacripante,  Vinegia  1535,  8vo.  3.  Primaleone,  1562,  4 to. 
4*  Achilles ;  and  JSneas,  1570,  4to.  5.  La  prima  imprefe  del 
conte  Orlando,  1572,  4to.  6.  Poems  in  different  coUedionS) 
among  others  in  that  of  Berni. 

DOLET  (Stephen),  a  very  learned  man,  and  memorable  for 
being  burnt  at  Paris  for  his  opinions  in  religion,  was  born  at  Or- 
leans in  i5o8.  He  applied  himfelf  to  reform  the  french  lan- 
guage, and  polifh  it  from  the  barbarifm  with  which  it  was  in- 
crufted ;  nay,  what  is  more,  as  Baillet  tells  us,  he  thought  him- 
felf deftined  by  heaven  to  this  talk,  and  fet  himfelf  to  compofe 
fome  treatifcs  on  the  matter ;  but  the  public,  it  feems,  was  not 
difpofed  to  liften  to  his  pretended  vocation.  He  wrote  fome 
latin  and  french  verfes,  which  in  Bayle's  judgement  are  not 
amifs ;  for  as-  to  the  ieverjty  and  contempt  with  which  Julius 
Scaliger  treated  him  and  his  poetry,  it.has  no  weight  with  Bayle, 
who. imputes  it  to  a  private  motive  of  refentment,  which  Sca- 
liger had  conceived  againft  Dolet,  for  interfering  with  him  in 
defending  the  ciceronians  againft  the  ridicule  of  Erafmus.  Do- 
let's  attempts  to  promote  good  literature  gained  him  a  great 
(hare  in  the  afFe£lion  of  Caftellan,  \yho  was  a  very  learned  pre- 
late, and  much  beloved  by  Francis  I.  whofe  natural  fon,  by  the 
way,  Dolet  is  faid  to  have  been ;  though  Bayle  is  of  opinion, 
that  Francis  was  too  young,  when  Dolet  was  born,  to  have  been 
his  father.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Dolet,  though 
a  learned  man  and  an  author,  was  in  the  mean  time.a  printer 
and  bookfeller  at  Lyons,  and  printed  fome  of  his  own  writings* 
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8e  woM  kave  printed  the  French  tranflation  of  moft  of  Plato's 
works,  which  he  hinifelf  had  made>  if  he  had  lived ;  this  tranf- 
btioA  however  he  muft  have  made  from  the  latin,  which  he  un- 
derftood  well,  and  not  from  the  greek,  which  he  is  faid  not  to 
have  underftood  at  all.  The  firft  time  he  was  imprifoned  for 
rd^on,  his  friend  Cadellan  interceded  for  hin),  and  got  him  re<« 
leafed,  upon  his  promifmg  to  be  a  good  catholic.  But  Dolet 
relapfing  into  his  former  licentious  way,  nobody  durft  appear 
for  him  when  he  was  imprifoned  the  fecond  time  ;  fo  that  be- 
ing abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  inquifitors,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  to  death  for  atheifm  }  and  this  punifhment  he  un- 
derwent Aug.  3,  1546,  which  was  the  day  of  his  nativity.  A 
letter  was  publiihed  by  Almeloveen,  in  his  ^*  Amoenitates  Theo* 
loeico-Philologicse,"  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1694,  which  tef- 
tines,  that  Dolet  recommended  himfelf  to  the  holy  virgin,  and 
to  St.  Stephen,  a  little  before  he  was  ftrangled;  but  Bayle 
thinks  thefe  kind  of  teftimonies  much  to  be  fufpe^ed.  It  has 
been  faid  too,  that  Dolet  was  perfecuted  for  lutheranifm,  and 
not  far  atheifm ;  but  this  is  not  true  :  for  Beza,  in  the  eccie- 
Caftical  hiftory  of  the  reformed  churches  of  France,  has  not 
placed  him  in  his  martyrology  of  proteftants,  and  Calvin  has 
plainly  ranked  him  with  the  impious  and  blafphemers.  **  It  is 
publicly  known,"  fays  he,  "  that  Agrippa,  Servetus,  Dolet,  and 
others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  looked  on  the  gofpel  with  gigantic 
difdain,  and  at  lail  fell  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  phrenfy  and  diftrac- 
tion,  that  they  not  only  opened  their  mouths  with  horrid  blaf- 
phemy  againft  the  fon  of  God ;  but  maintained  that,  as  to  ani- 
mal ]ife,  there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  fwine." 

DOM  AT  (John),  a  french  lawyer,  was  born  of  a  good  family 
at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in  1625.  Father  Sirmond,  who  was 
his  great  uncle,  had  the  care  of  his  education,  and  fent  him  to 
the  college  at  Paris,  where  he  learned  the  latin,  greek,  Italian, 
an4  fpanifh  tongues,  applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  philofophy 
and  the  belies  lettres,  and  made  himfelf  a  competent  mafler  in 
the  mathematics.  Afterwards  he  went  to  (tudy  the  law,  and  to 
take  his  d^rces  at  Bourgcs,  where  the  profeffor  EmervilJe  made 
htm  an  offer  of  a  dodor's  hood,  though  he  was  but  20  years  of 
age.  Upon  his  return  from  Bourges,  he  attended  the  bar  of  the 
high  court  of  judicature  at  Clermont,  and  began  to  t)lead  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs*  In  1648  he  married,  and  by  that  mar«» 
riage  had  13  children.  Three  years  before,  he  had  been  made 
advocate  to  the  king,  in  the  high  court  of  Clermont;  which 
place  he  6Ued  for  30  years  with  fuch  uncommon  reputation  for 
integrity  as  well  as  ability,  that  he  became  arbiter,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  great  affairs  of  the  province.  The  confufion  which  he 
had  obferved  in  the  laws,  put  him  upon  forming  a  defign  of  re- 
ducing them  to  their  natural  prdcr.    He  drew  up  a  plan  for  this 
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purpofe,  and  communicated  it  to  his  friends;  who  approved  of 
it  fo  much,  and  thought  it  fo  ufeful,  that  they  pcrfuadcd  him  to 
iliew  it  to  fome  of  the  chief  magiftrates.  With  this  view  he 
went  to  Paris  in  1685  ;  where  the  fpecimen  of  his  work,  which 
he  carried  along  with  him,  was  judged  to  be  fo  excellent,  that 
Lewis  XIV.  upon  the  report  which  Pelletier,  then  comptroller* 
general,  made  to  him  of  it,  ordered  Domat  to  continue  at  Pa- 
ris, and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  2000  livres-  Hencefor- 
ward he  employed  himfelf  at  Paris,  in  iinifiiing  and  perfefting 
Ills  work ;  the  fir  (I  volume  of  which,  in  4to.  was  publiOied 
there,  under  the  title  of  "  The  civil  laws  in  their  natural  order, 
1689."  Three  other  volumes  were  publifhed  afterwards,  which 
did  their  author  the  highefl  honour ;  who,  upon  the  publication 
of  the  firft,  was  introduced  by  Pelletier  to  prefent  it  to  the  king. 
It  was  ufual  to  recommend  this  work  to  young  lawyers  and  di- 
vines, who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  morality  and 
the  civil  law. 

Domat  died  at  Paris  in  1696.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Pafcal,  who  was  his  countryman,  and  with 
whom  he  had  many  conferences  upon  religious  fubjeds.  He 
©fed  alfo  to  make  experiments  with  him  upon  the  weight  of  the 
air,  and  in  other  branches  of  natural  philofophy.  He  was  at 
Paris  when  Pafcal  died  there  Aug.  19,  it62j  and  wasentruft- 
cd  by  him  with  his  mod  fecret  papers. 

DOMENICHINO,  an  Italian  painter,  was  defcendcd  of  an 
honourable  family,  and  born  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  1581.  He 
was  at  firll  a  difciple  of  Calvert^  the  Fleming  :  but  foon  quitted 
his  fchool  for  a  much  better  of  the  Caraccis,  being  inftru£ied 
at  Bologna  by  Lewis,  and  at  Rome  by  Hannibal,  who  had  fo 
great  a  value  for  him,  that  he  took  him  to  his  afliftance  in  the 
Farnefe  gallery.  He  was  fo  extremely  laborious  and  flow  in  his 
produflions,  that  his  fellow  difciples  looked  upon  him  as  a 
-perfon  that  loR  his  time  They  were  wont  to  call  him  "the 
ox  ;"  and  faid  '*  he  laboured  as  if  he  was  at  plow."  But  Han- 
nibal Caracci,  Avho  knew  him  better,  told  them  that  "  this  ox, 
by  dint  of  labour,  would  in  time  make  his  ground  fo  fruitful, 
that  painting  itfelf  would  be  fed  by  what  it  produced  :'*  a  pio- 
phecy,  which  Domenichino  lived  to  fulfil-,  for  though  he  was 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  a  genius,  yet,  by  the  goodnefs  of  his 
fenfe,  and  the  folidity  of  his  reflections,  he  attained  to  fuch  a 
mailery  in  his  an,  that  there  are  many  excellent  things  to  be 
learned  from  his  pictures.  He  always  applied  himfelf  to  his 
work  with  much  ftudy  and  thoughtfulnefs,  and  never  offered  to 
touch  his  pencil,  till  he  found  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  or  infpira- 
tion  upon  him.  His  talent  lay  principally  in  the  cprredlnefs  of 
his  ftyle,  and  in  exprefFrng  the  paflions  and  affeftions  of  the 
mind.  In  both  thcfc  he  was  fo  admirably  judicious,  that  Ni- 
cholas 
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<hoIas  Pouflin>  the  French  painter,  ufed  to  fay,  his  cominunton 
of  St.  Jcrora,  and  Raphael's  celebrated  piece  of  the  transfigura- 
tion, were  the  two  bed  piftures  in  Rome. 

He  was  made  the  chief  architeft  of  the  apoftolical  palace  by 
pope  Gregory  XV.  for  his  great  ikill  in  that  arc.  He  was  like- 
wife  very  well  verfed  in  the  theory  of  muGc,  but  not  fuccefsfid 
in  the  pra<flice.  He  loved  folitude  ;  and  it  was  obicrved,  that, 
as  he  went  arlong  the  ftreets,  he  took  notice  of  the  adions  of 
private  perfons  he  met,  and  often  defigned  fomething  in  his 
pocket-book.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and  obliging  carriage, 
vet  bad  the  misfortune  to  find  enemies  in  all  places,  wherever 
lie  came.  At  Naples  particularly  he  was  fo  ill  treated  by  thofc 
of  his  own  profeifion,  that,  having  agreed  among  themfclves  to 
difparage  all  hi&  works,  they  would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a  to- 
lerable mafter  :  and  they  were  not  content  with  having  frighted 
him  for  fome  time  from  that  city,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  re- 
turn thither,  never  left  pcrfecuting  him,  till  by  their  tricks  and 
vexations  they  had  wearied  him  out  of  his  life.  He  died  in  164 1, 
not  without  the  fufpicion  of  poifon. 

D3MINIC  (de  Guzman),  a  Spaniard,  founder  of  the  or- 
der  of  the  predicants,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  town  of  Arra- 
gon,  in  1 1 70.  His  mother,  it  is  faid,  when  (he  was  with  child 
of  him,  dreamed,  that  fhehad  a  dog  vomiting  fire  in  her  womb: 
preiignifying,  as  it  were,  his  future  chara^ler,  and  the  peculiar 
part  he  was  deftined  to  aft.  And  never  was  a  dream  more  ac- 
curately fulfilled ;  for  when  pope  Innocent  III.  fent  an  army  of 
croifcs  agatnd  the  Albigenfes,  knowing  no  other  way  to  bring 
home  a  wandering  flieep,  than  by  worrying  it  to  death,  this  ig- 
nivomous  cur  was  employed  to  bark  againd  them,  which  he  dixl 
with  great  zeal  and  fury:  preaching  continually,  and  (hewing 
beyond  contradiftion,  how  right,  lawful,  and  pious  an  aft  it 
was,  to  convert  thofe  heretics  by  the  fword  of  the  fleih,  who 
would  not  be  converted  by  the  Iword  of  the  fpirit :  in  wh'ch 
4naonerhemay  be  faid  to  have  converted  above  100,000  fouls. 
At  the  fame  time  Innocent  e(labli(hed  an  inquifition  at  Tou- 
loufe  and  other  fufpefted  places ;  becaufe  the  biihops  could  not 
fpare  time,  from  the  management  of  their  temporal  affairs,  to 
attend  to  the  extirpation  of  herefy.  He  made  Dominic  an  in- 
qui(itor  in  Languedoc,  where  he  began  to  fet  his  order  on  foot ; 
and  went  to  get  it  confirmed  by  the  general  council  at  Lateran, 
in  1215.  This  Dominic  perfuaded  pope  Honorius  III.  to  in(li« 
tutc  the  office  of  Mafter  of  the  facred  Palace,  by  which  the 
pope6,were  eafed  of  a  very  burdenfome  part  of  their  admin iftra- 
tion;  namely,  the  infpeftingexpofitions  of  fcripture,  and  exa«p 
mining  new  books.  Dominic  was  the  firft  who  filled  this  office  ; 
and  he  began  by  reading  public  Icftures  upon  St.  Paul's  cpif* 
tics*    He  died  at  Bologna  in  Italy  in  iZ2i,  and  was  after* 
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wards  made  a  faint  for  the  amazing  ferrices  he  had  4one,tKe' 
church. 

The  celebrated  do£lors  and  writers  of  this  order  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  amongft  whom  the  chief  are^  Thomas  Aquinas^  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  cardinal  Cajetan,  Lewis  of  Granada,  Domi- 
nicus  Soto,  &c.  The  dominicans  are  faid  to  have  furniflied  the 
church  of  Rome  with  three  popes,  48  cardinals,  23  patriarchs, 
1500  biibopsy  600  archbiihops,  43  nuncios  or  legates,  69  ntaf- 
ters  of  the  facred  palace,  84  confefibrs  to  the  kings  of  Spain, 
Caftile,  or  Arragon,  15  confeflbrs  to  the  kings  of  rortugal,  16 
to  the  kings  of  France,  fix  to  the  kings  of  England,  and  21  to 
the  kings  of  Poland :  which  is  enough  to  make  one  fufpe£t,  that 
moft  of  that  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  with  which  our  eyes 
are  fo  apt  to  be  dazzled,  had  originally  no  better  foundation, 
than  that  of  either  folly  or  knavery,  and  that  to  be  a  faint  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  have  any  thing  of  the  fpirit  of  Chfift. 

DOMINICHINI  fLoDovico),  a  very  voluminous  Italian 
writer  in  profe  and  verfe,  famous  for  his  tranflations  of  antient 
authors.  He  was  born  at  Placentia,  and  died  in  1574.  Though 
he  was  a  good  fcholar,  as  he  wrote  for  bread,  we  muft  pardon 
fome  inaccuracies  in  his  writings.  In  Baretti's  Italian  library  is 
a  lift  of  all  his  works  and  tranflations. 

DOMINIS  (Mark  Antony  de),  archbiftiop  of  Spalato  in 
Dalmatia,  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  ficklenefs  in  religious  matters,  which 
tofled  him  about  from  place  to  place,  and  at  length  proved  the 
ruin  of  him:  otherwife  he  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
learning.  He  was  entered  early  amongft  the  jefuits,  but  left 
that  fociety  to  be  bifhop  of  Segni,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Spalato.  This  elevation  (houid,  one  would  have  thought,  have 
fettled  his  principles,  and  removed  all  his  difficulties  \  as  it  did 
Synefius's  of  old,  who  was  no  fooner  made  a  bifhop,  than  all 
his  great  and  numerous  fcruples  about  the  refurreftion  Imme- 
diately vaniQied.  *'  Facillime,enim,''  fays  Cave,  **  (imul  ac  epifU 
copus  creatus  eft,  refurre£kionis  etiam  do£brinam  credidit.^'  It 
had  not  however  this  good  efFcA  upon  de  Dominis.  His  incon- 
ftancy  ftill  continued  \  and,  inftead  of  growing  more  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  church  of  Rome  on  account  of  his  preferment,  he 
became  every  day  more  and  more  difaffeAed  to  it.  This  in- 
duced him  to  write  his  famous  books  de  Republica  Ecclefiaftica,  t 
which  were  afterwards  printed  in  London ;  and  in  which  he 
aimed'  a  capital  blow  at  the  papal  power.  Thefe  books  were 
read  over  and  correded,  before  publication,  by  our  bifliop* Bo- 
dell,  who  was  then  at  Venice,  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  fit 
Henry  Wotton,  ambaflador  there  from  James  1.  For  de  I>>- 
minis  coming  to  Venice,  and  hearing  a  high  charader  of  Be* 
dell,  readily  difcovered  his  fecret,  and  communicated  his  eopy 
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to  Kim.  Bedell  took  the  freedom  be  allowed  hiin»  of  cdrreStag 
many  ill  applications  of  texts  in  fcripturei  and  quotations  of  fa- 
diers :  for,  that  prelate,  being  ignorant  of  the  greek  tongiM 
(a  common  thing  in  thofe  days  even  amongft  the  learnt  )t 
had  committed  manv  miftakes  both  in  the  one  and  the  other. 
De  Dominis  took  all  this  in  very  good  part,  entered  into  great 
familiarity  with  Bedell,  and  declared  his  affiftance  fo  udefol^ 
and  indeed  fo  neceflary  to  him,  that  he  could,  as  he  ufed  to  fay^ 
do  nothing  without  him. 

When  Bedell  returned  to  England,  Dpniinis  came  over  witk 
him,  and  was  at  firfl:  received  by  the  englifh  clergy  vidth  all 
poi&ble  marks  of  refpe£l.  Here  he  preached  and  wrote  againft 
che  romiih  religion,  and  is  faid  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in 
publiOiing  father  Paul's  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent,  at 
London,  which  was  infcribed  to  king  Jamesi  in  1 619.  His  view 
feems  to  have  been  to  reunite  the  romiih  and  englifh  churches^ 
which  be  thought  might  eaGly  be  efie£led,  by  reforming  fome 
abufes  and  fuperilitions  in  the  former ;  "  for,'^  as  Grotius  favs^ 
^^  then,  as  he  imagined,  the  religion  of  proceftants  and  catholica 
would  be  the  fame/'  After  he  had  ftaid  in  England  fome  years^ 
he  was  made  to  believe,  upon  the  promotion  of  pope  Gregory 
XIV.  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow  and  old  acquaintance,  that 
the  pope  intended  to  give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  make  ttfe 
of  him  in  all  affairs ;  fo  that  he  fancied  he  (hduld  be  the  inilru- 
meat  of  a  great  reformation  in  <he  church*  This  fnare  was  laid 
for  him  chiefly  by  the  artifice  of  Gondemar,  the  fpanifli  ambaf- 
fador ;  and  his  own  ambition  and  vanity  (for  it  feems  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  both)  made  him  eafily  fall  into  it.  Accordingly 
be  returned  to  Rome  in  1622,  where  he  abjured  his  errors  in  a 
very  foknrn  manner.  'He  was  at  firft,  it  is  faid,  well  received 
by  the  pope  himfelf;  but  happening  to  fay  of  cardinal  Bellar- 
mine,  who  had  written  againft  him,  that  he  had  not  anfwered 
his  arguments,  he  was  complained  of  to  the  pope,  as  if  he  had 
been  ftiU  of  the  (ame  mind  as  when  he  publiflied  his  books..  He 
ezcttfed  himfelf,  and  faid,  that  though  Bellarmine  had  not  an- 
fwered his  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  fay  they  were  unanfwer- 
able ;  and  he  ofBered  to  anfwer  them  himfelf,  if  they  would  aU 
low  him  time  for  it.  This  imprudent  way  of  talking,  together 
with  the  difcovery  of  a  correfpondence  which  he  held  with  fome 
proteftants,  furnifhed  a  fufBcient  plea  for  feizing  him ;  and  he 
was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  died  in  1625.  It  was  difco* 
vered  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
do^lrine  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  upon  which  his  corpfe  waa 
dug  up,  and  burnt  with  his  writings  in  ^Flora's  ("ield,  by  a  de» 
cree  of  the  inquiGtion. 

OONATO,  archite£l  aad  fculptor,  native  ^of  Florence,  flou- 
ri(hed  in  the  xyith  century.    He  was  made  choice  of  by  the  re« 
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public  of  Venice,  to  ered  at  Padua  an  equeftrian  (latue  iri' 
bronze  decreed  bj  that  republic  to  Gatamellata,  general  of  the 
Venetian  forces.  Cofmo  de  Medicis  employed  him  on  feveraf 
works  of  no  lefs  importance.  He.alfo  made  for  the  fenate  of 
his  country  a  Judith  cutting  off  the  head  of  Holofernes,  which 
he  looked  on  as  his  m afterpiece. 

DONATO  (Jrrom),  a  nobleman  of  Venice^  who  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  xvith  century.  He  was  very  ufeful  to  his  coun- 
try ;  ferved  it  as  a  commander  more  than  once ;  and  was  the 
means  of  reconciling  that  republic  and  pope  Julius  II.  though 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever  at 
Rome  before  the  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.  He  was 
alfo  a  man  of  learning ;  and  publiQied  a  tranflation  of  **  Alex- 
ander Aphrodiceus  de  Anima."  Hh  letters  arc  likewife  well 
written ;  which  made  Erafmus  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  capable 
of  performing  any  thing  in  the  way  of  learnings  if  his  mind 
had  not  been  diflfipated  by  other  employments..  Pterius  Vale- 
rianus  has  placed  him  in  the  lift  of  unfortunate  learned  men^ 
for  which  he  gives  three  rcafons :  firft,  becaufe  his  dqmcftics 
obeyed  him  ill ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
happinefsy'  which  would  arife  to  his  country  from  the  conclufion 
of  his  treaty  \  third ly,  becaufe  a  great  many  books,  which  he 
had  written  to  immortalize  his  name,  remained  unpublifhed. 
Now,  as  it  feems  to  us,  the  firft  of  thefe  grievances  might 
have  been  redreflTed ;  the  fecond  was  no  grievance  at  all,  fmce 
he  had  actually  attained  his  point ;  and,  thirdly,  we  cannot 
think  it  any  misfortune  to  a  dead  man,  that  fuch  a  number  of 
fyllables,  as  ufcd  to  compofe  his  name,  are  no  longer  put  toge- 
ther, and  founded  amongft  the  living.  We  muft  not  omit  an  in- 
genious reply  of  his,  when  ambafl'ador  from  Venice  to  pope 
Julius  II.  who  afked  him  for  the  title  to  the  claims  of  his  re- 
public to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  *'  Your  holinefs  will 
find  the  conceffion  of  the  Adriatic,"  faid  he  to  the  pontiff,  '^  at 
the  back  of  the  original  record  of  Conftantine's  donation  to 
pope  Sylvefter,  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  other  territories  of 
the  church."  A  bold  anfwer,  when  we  confider  how  dangerous 
it  was  to  difpute  the  authenticity  of  this  writ  of  donation,  in* 
fomuch  that  in  1478  feveral  perfons  were  condemned  to  the 
flames  at  Stralburg  for  expreffmg  their  doubts  of  it. 

DONATO  (Alexander),  a  jefuitof  Sienna,  died  at  Rome 
m  1640,  publiihed  in  that  city  in  1639,  in  4to.  A  defcription 
of  antient  and  modern  Rome,  Romavetus  &  recens.  It  is  far. 
more  accurate  and  better  compofed  than  all  thofe  that  had  been 
given  before  to  the  public.  Gracvius  has  inferted  it  in  the  3d 
volume  of  bis  Roman  Antiquities.  We  have  likewife  poems  of 
his,  Cologne,  1630,  Svo.  and  other  works. 

DONATO  (M&ac£i.LUs)^  count  of  Fouzano,  and  chevalier 
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of  St.  Stephen  of  Fiorefu:e»  enjoyed  confiderable  pofts  at  Man- 
,  tua,  and  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvitth  century.  He  wrote 
icholiai  on  the  hrian  writers  of  the  romdn  hiftoiy,  Frankfort, 
3607,  8to.  a  work  abounding  in  erudition. 

DONATUS,  bifliop  of  Cafenoire  in  Numidift,  is  regarded 
SLB  the  prime  author  of  the  (eOi  of  the  donatifts,  which  took 
its  rife  in  the  year  311:  Ceciliafius  having  been  chofen  tofuc> 
ceod  Menfarirus  in  the  epifcopal  chair  of  CarthagCi  the  eIe£tion 
Svas  coBtefted  by  a  powerful  party,  headed  by  a  lady  named 
Luctlla,  and  two  priefts,  Brotu^  and  Celeftius,  who  had  them- 
.  feWes  been  candidates  for  the  difputed  fee.  1  hey  caufed  Ma- 
jorinua  to  be  elefted,  under  pretence  that  the  ordination  of  Ci- 
cilianus  was  null,  as  having,  according  to  them^  been  performed 
by  Feiiz,  bifllop  of  Aptonga,  whom  they  accufed  of  being  a  tra- 
ditor ;  that  is,  of  having  delivered  td  the  pagans  the  facred  books 
and  veflels  during  the  perfecution.  The  afrtcan  bifiiops  were  di- 
vided pro  and  con.  Donates  headed  the  partifans  of.  Majorinua. 
la  the  mean  time,  the  afiair  being  brou^t  before  the.  emperor, 
be  referred  the  judgment  to  three  bifhops  of  G^aul,  Maternu9 
of  Cologne,  Reticius  of  Autun,  and  Marinu&of  Aries,  con- 
jointly with  the  pope  Miltiades.  Thefe  prelates,  in  a  council 
held  at  Rome  in  313,  compofed  of  fifteen  Italian  biihops,  and 
wherein  Cecilianus  and  Donatus  appeared,  each  with  ten  biibofs 
of  their  party,  decided  in  favour  of  Cecilianus  $  but  the  divi- 
fioo  foon  betUg  renewed^  the  donatifts  were  agairK  condemned 
fay  the  council  of  Aries  in  314  ;  and  laftly  by  an  ediA  of  Con- 
ftantine,  of  the  month  of  November  3x6.  Donatus,  ^ho  was 
returned  to  Africs^j  there  received  the  fentence  of  depofition 
and  of  excommunfcation  pronounted  againft  lum  by  pope  Mij^ 
tiade8.-«-5eethe  following  article. 

DONATUS,  a  bifliop  of  a  religious  fe£i:  in  Africa,  whidi 
was  founded  indeed  by  another  Donatus,  but  took  its  name 
ftpm  him,  as  being  the  more  coniiderable  man  of  the  two.  He 
maintained,  that,  though  the  three  per^Dns  in  the  trinity  were 
of  the  fame  fuhftance,  yet  the  Ton  was  inferior  to  the  father, 
and  the  holy  ghoil  to  the  fon.  He  began  to  be  known  about  the 
year  329,  and  greatly  confirmed  his  fa<fiion  by  his  charader  and 
writings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  patts  and  learning  $  but 
haughty  withal.  He  -did  not  fpare  even  the  emperors,  them- 
felves :  for  when  Faulus  and  Macarius  were  fent  by  Conftaos 
%ith  piefents  to  the  churches  of  Africa,  and  v^ith  alms  to  relieve 
the  poor,  he  received  them  in  the  moft  reproachful  manner,  re^ 
jecled  their  prefents  with  fcorn,  and  afked  in  a  kind  of  fury, 
*^  What  had  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  ?"  He  was  ba- 
Bifiied  firom  Cartl^ge  about  the  year  356,  as  Jerom  notes  it,  and 
died  in  exile ;  though  authovs  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  preci£B  time 
either  of  lus  bauiihmeiit  or  of  his  death.    The  emperors  were 
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obliged  to  iflue  maily  fevere  edicts  to  reftrain  the  fury  and  intedf » 
perance  of  this  very  faflious  fed.  The  donatifts  had  a  great 
number  of  biflipps  and  laity  of  their  party  ;  fome  of  whom  dif- 
tinguKhed  themfelves  unhappily,  by  committing  outrages  upon 
thofe  who  differed  from  them.  They  had  a  maxim,  which  diey 
firmly  maintained  upon  all  occafions,  *^  That  the  church  was 
every  where  funk  and  extinguifhed,  excepting  in  the  fmall  re- 
mainder amongft  tl^emftlves  in  Africa."  This,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
i»  a  maxim  not  peculiar  to  the  donatifts,  but  held  in  effe£k  by 
all  other  churches,  though  they  may  notclioofe  to  make  an  es:« 
plicit  declaration  of  it.  The  donatifts  affirmed  baptifm  in  other 
churches  to  be  null  and  of  no  effe£l ;  while  other  churches  al- 
lowed it  to  be  valid  in  theirs :  from  which  they  inferred,  that  it 
was  the  fafer  to  join  that  community  where  baptifm  was  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties  to  be  valid,  than  that  where  it  wa« 
allowed  to  be  fo  only  by  one.  In  this  the  papifts,  it  is  well 
known,  have  imitated  the  donatifts,  by  availing  themfelves  of 
the  fame  fooliih  fophifm :  the  proteftants,  fay  they,  allow  fal- 
vation  to  be  had  in  the  church  of  Rome*,  the  papifts  deny  this 
in  the  churches  of  proteftants :  therefore  it  is  fafer  to  be  a  papift 
than  a  proteftant.  As  if  it  were  not  poHible  for  a  church  to  be 
in  poffeflion  of  the  true  fiiith,  while  it  extends  its  charity  to  thofe 
who  have  it  not. 

DONATUS  (iELius),  a  grammarian  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Conftantlus,  and  was  mafter 
of  'the  {Celebrated  St.  Jerom.  He  wrote  notes  upon  Terence  and 
Virgil,  and  made  a  grammar.  Voflius  mentions  him  amongft 
his  latin  hfftorians,  on  account  of  the  lives  of  Virgil  and  Te- 
rence, of  which  {bme  have  fancied  him  to  be  the  author:  but  he 
believes,  that  the  firft  was  written  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Do* 
nattts,  as  it  is  certain  the  latter  was  by  buetonius* 

DONDUS,  or  DE  DONDIS  (James),  a  famous  phyfician 
of  Padua,  furnamed  Aggregator^  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  remedies  he  had  made,  was  not  lefs  verfed  in  mathema- 
tics than  in  medicine.  He  invented  a  dock  of  a  new  conftruo 
tion.  It  (hewed  not  only  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  the 
days  of  the  month,  and  thefeiiivalsof  the  year,  but  alfo  the  an- 
nual courfe  of  the  fun,  and  that  of  the  moon.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  invention  got  him  the  appellation  of  Jacques  de  rHorlogtf 
a  name  ever  afterwards  retained  by  the  family.  It  was  likewife 
Dondus  who  iirft  found  out  the  fecret  of  making  fait  from  the 
water  of  the  well  of 'Albano  in  the  Paduan.  He  died  in  135O9 
leaving  feveral  works  in  phyfics  and  medicine.  We  have  by  him : 
Promptuarium  medicinae,  Venice  148 1,  folio }  and,  in  com- 
pany with  John  de  Dondis,  his  fon,  De  fontibus  calidia  pata- 
nni  agri,  in  a  treatife  De  Balneis,  Venice,  i553f  folio. 

DUN£AU  (Hugh),  Dombllus^  of  Chalons-fur-Ssione,  pro- 
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ttSot  of  law  it  Bburges  and  it  Orleans^  ivas  faved  by  hi^ 
fcholars  from  the  mafTacre  of  St.  Barthelemi.  His  attachment 
to  calvinifm  haying  obliged  him  to  efcape  into  Germany^  he 
there  profefled  jurifprudence  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  he  had 
done  in  France,  and  died  at  Altorf  in  ifpr,  at  the  age  of  64. 
He  ingenioufly  mixed  the  ufeful  and  the  agreeable  in  his  works: 
They  were  colleded  under  the  title  of  Commentaria  de  jure 
ctytii,  5  vols,  folio,  reprinted  at  Lucca,  in  12  vols,  folio,  where* 
of  the  laft  appeared  in  1770.  2.  Opera  pofthunfa,  8vo.  The 
moft  valuable  of  his  writings  is  his  book  on  the  fubje£l  of  iaft 
wilts  and  teftaments.  He  isfaid  to  have  treated  this  matter  with 
great  learning  and  {Mcifion. 

•  DONI'( Anthony  Francis),  a  Florentine,  firft  a  monk  and 
then  a  fecular  pried  9  died  in  1574,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  was 
member  of  the  academv  of  thd  Pereerihi,.  in  which  he  took 
the  academical  name  ot  Bi^zaro,  perlefbly  fuitable  to  his  fati^ 
rical  and  humourous  chara&er.  His  works  are;  i.  Letters,  in 
italiaoi  8vo*  2.  La  Libraria,  1557,  8vo.  3.  La  Zucca,  1565^^ 
4  parts,  8vo.  with  plates*  4. 1  mondi  celefti,  tereftrt  ed  infers 
naii^  4to.  th<fre  is  an  old  french  tranflation  of  it.  5..  I  marmi^ 
cive  Raggionamenti  fatti  a  i  marmi  di  Fiorenza,  Venice,  1552^ 
4to. 

DONI  D'ATTICHI  (L^wis),  of  a  noble  family,  oripnally 
of  Florence,  entered  himfelf  of  thd  minims.  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  becanie  acquainted  with  hinl  durine  his  retirement  at 
Avignon,  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  modefty  and  learning,  that  he 
gave  him  the  biflioprici  df  Riez,  in  whicti  diocefe  he  did  much 
good.  Frotn  the  fee  of  Riez  he  was  tranflated  to  that  of  Autun^ 
and  died  in  16649  at  the  age  of  68.  He  publiflied:  i.  A  hif* 
tory  of  the  Minims,  4C0.  a.  The  life  of  aueen  Joan,  fouhdrefs 
of  the  Annonciades,  8vo.  3.  The  life  ot  cardinaFd^  Berulle^ 
in  latin,  8fa.  4.  The  hiftory  of  the  cardinals,  in  latin,  1660, 
1  vols,  folioy  tec.  His  latin  works  are  more  tolerable  in  regard 
to  ftyle  than  thofe  in  french,  the  di^ion  of  which  is  become 
obfolete,  which  moreover  was  never  very  brilliant. 

DONN£  (John),  an  engliih  poet  and  divine,  was  bom  in 
London,  i$73f  and  defcended  by  his  mother  from  the  family 
of  fir  Thomas  More.  He  was  educated  in  his  father's  houie 
under  a  private  tutor,  till  the  i  ith  year  of  his  age,  and  was  then 
fcnt  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford )  where  it  was  obferved  of  hiqi^ 
as  formerly  of  the  famous  Picus  Mirandula,  that  '*  he .  was 
lather  bom  wife  than  made  fo  by  ftUdy.''  He  was  a  commoner  * 
of  that  ball ;  but  declined  taking  his  nrft  degree,  by  the  adviee 
of  his  relations,  who,  being  of  the  romifh  religion,  difliked  the 
oath  tendered  upon  that  occafion.  After  he  had  continued 
three  years  at  CHford  he  removed  to  Cambridge ;  and  from  • 
thence^  about  three  years  after,  to  Lincohi's-inn.    But,  before 
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his  admiffion  into  that  fedcty,  his  fkther,  who  was  4  ttiefoh^^ 
died,  and  Idt  him  ^oocd.  which  made  him  l«y  afidc  t)ie  (ludy 
o(  th^  law.    His  modier  and  friends  ufed  their  utmolt  endear 
vaurs  to  keep  him  firm  to  popety,  and  for  that  end  provided 
him  tuiors  of  that  p/erfuafion :  but  Donne  ^vas  naturally  a  free 
enquirer ;  and  diereforei  when  he  was  not  above  19  years  old» 
fet  hinifelf  whoHy  to  conOdcr  the  poinjts  of  religion  contro- 
verted between  the  romifi%  and  the'  reformed  churchesu     Tbcs 
refuk  of  this  enquiry  was  a  thorough  converfion  to  protdHantiiltn. 
About  the  2 1  ft  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  travel }  and>  in 
the  yeara  i59(»  and  159/9  he  accompanied  the  earl  of  HJlex  in 
his  expedition  againft  Cadiz  and  the  Azores  iflar.ds.     He  did 
not  return^  but  ftaid  fome  years  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  he 
made  many  ufeful  obfervations  on  thofe  countriesy  and  learned 
their  languages  to  perfeflion.    He  defigued  to  go  to  the  holy 
land,'  for  the  fake  of  viewing  Jeruialem  and  th^  fepukltfe  of 
onr  Saviour ;  but  was  prevented,  thoiAgh  he  was  then  in  the 
fartheft  part  of  Italy,  by  the  dtfappointment  of  company  aiftd  » 
fafe  convoy  for  thys  romantic  expedition.    Soon  after  hia  vq- 
tum  to  England,  bo  was  appointed  by  fir  Thomas  £gerton« 
Icydkeeper  of  tbe  great  fca),  his  chief  fecc^tary^  in  which  foft 
he  continued  five  years  j  during  which  time  he  fell  in  love  with 
Anne,  the.  daughter  of  fir  George  More,  then  chancellor  of 
the  garter^  and  nfece  to  the  lord-keeper's  lady.    He!  married 
hec  privately  in  1602 ;  which  marriage  was  attended  with  great 
inconveniences  and  troubles  to  himfelf.    For  fir  George  was 
fo  tranfpoTted  with  anger^  that  he  mbft  eameftly  folicited  the 
lonL-keeper  to  turn  Donne  out  of  his  place ;  who,  however^ 
at  his  difmtfiion,  faid,  that  *^  he  parted  with  a  friend^  and  fuch 
a  fecretary  ajs  was  filter  to  ferve  a  king  than  a  fvd>je£i."    Sir 
George's  auger  was  not  fatisfied  with  this;  he  never  reded, 
till  our  author  aqd  his  fellow  collegian  Mr.  Samuel  3rooke, 
afterwards  matter  of  Trinity  college  in  Cambridgp,  who  mar- 
,  tied  him,  and  his  brother  Mr.  Chviftopher  Brooke,  who  gave 
Mrs.  Donne  in  marriage,  and  witneiled  it,  were  all  committed  . 
to  three  feveral  prifons. '  Donne  was  firft  fet  at  liberty^  and 
never  ceafed  his  endeavours  till  he  had  procured  the  enlargement 
of  his   two  friends.      However,    his   wife  was  detained  from 
him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  recover  her  by  a  long  and  tedious 
fuit  at  law.     His  circumftances  beuig  gi:eatly  reduced  by  this» 
he  and  his  wife  were  entertained  by  their  relation  fir  Fraoci» 
Woliey,  of  Piiford  in  Surry,  for  fome  years;  wliich  gentleman^ 
a  little  before  hid  deatl^  procured  a  reconciliation  between  fir 
George  and  his  fon>in4aw  and  dau;;hter ;  (ir  George  engaging 
to  pay  Donne  800L  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  poriion  with  his  wifiSf 
or  20l.  quarterly  for  their  maintenance,  as  the  intercft  for  it, 
^1  their  pocuon  was  paid.    Sir  George  was  fg  fax  tecqnciled 
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t6  th^tn,  befbre  he  allowed  them  any  thing,  as  to  folicit  the  lord- 
keeper  for  DoTine's  re-aditiiffion  into  his  place ;  but  the  lord- 
keeper  anfwered  that,  **  though  he  was  unfeigncdly  forry  for 
l»rhat  he  had  done,  yet  It  was  incotlfiftent  with  his  place  and 
credit  to  difcharge  and  re-admit  fcrvants  at  the  requeft  of  paf- 
fitjnate  petitioners.** 

During  his  refidence  at  Pitford,  he  applied  himfelf  with  great 
dlligeoce  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws  j  and,  about 
this  time,  was  folicited  by  Mortoh,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham, to  go  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  benefice,  which  Mor- 
ton would  have  refigned  to  him.  Donne  declined  this  ofFcr, 
for  many  reafons,  but  chiefly  •*  becaufe  fomc  former  irregu- 
larities of  his  life  had  been  too  notorious  not  to  expofe  him  to 
fhe  cenfure  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  bring  difhonour  to  the 
facred  fbiiSion.  Befidcs,  being  determined  by  the  beft  cafilifts, 
that  God's  glory  (hould  be  the  firft  end,  and  a  maintenance  the 
fecond  motive  to  embrace  that  calling,  his  prefcrtt  condition 
was  fuch,  that  he  feared  He  could  not  retJoncile  his  confcience 
to  that  rule.'*  After  the  death  of  fir  Francis  Wolley,  he  took 
Si  houfe  for  his  wife  and  children  at  N4itcham  in  Surry,  and 
lodgings  for  himfelf  tidar  Whitehall  in  London;  where  he 
was  much  vifited  and  careffed  by  the  nobility,  foreign  minifters, 
and  other  petfons  of  diflinftion.  Some  time  after  he  removed 
his  family  to  Londoh  j  and  fir  Robert  Drury  gave  him  coin- 
inodiouS'  apartments  in  his  own  houfe  in  Drury-lane.  April 
YOlO  he  Was  incorporated  M.  A.  in  the  imiverfity  of  Oiford, 
hiving  before  taken  the  fame  degree  in  C'ambridge.  About 
t^R^  years  aftetwafds  he  accompanied  fir  Robert  Drury  to  Paris. 

Before  this  journey  into  Fraftce,  during  his  itay  there,  and  after 
his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others  folicited  the  king  to  con- 
fer fome  feenlar  employment  on  him;  but  his  majeftyj  tonfider- 
Ing  him  better  qualified  for  the  fcfvice  df  the  churcn,  did  not  llften 
to  their  application.  For,  the  difputes  concerning  the  oaths  of 
allegianee  and  fupremacy  having  lately  been  agitated,  our  author, 
by  king  James's  efpecial  cpmmand,  had  written  a  treatife  on 
that  ftiDjea,  which  was  printed  in  1610,  4to.  The  king  hirti- 
fclf  had  engaged  in  this  controverfy,  as  appears  by  his  works 
ftitleict^nt;  but,  dlfcourfing  with  Donne  upon  the  fubje£i,  he 
Was  fO  pleaftd  with  his  clearhefs  in  ftating  the  objeiliohs  made 
to  /the  taking  thofe  oaths,  and  with  his  anfwers  to  them,  that 
he  cominande4  him  to  draw  them  up  in  form,  and  bring  them 
to  him.  This  Dotme  performed  in  the  compafs  of  fix  weeks, 
antj  they  were  puMiflied  undet  tfce  title  of  *•  Pfeudo-mattyr  [gJ.** 

It 

[rsj  W*  hrtt'ti  \atfe  wdl^imt  of  Dr.  toncwashlsPfctiioMjrtyr.toprotethtt^- 
Dbane't  fcrmoiist  in  the  faXft  uft«  of  fhe  f  ilb  ought  to  t&ke  the  oith«f  illcgMixe.  In 
flfliM  s  biii  (he  book  which  made  hJa  for-    this  book,  though  Hooker  had  thea  written 
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It  18  dedicated  to  the  king,  with  9  preface  addrefied  to  th^ 
priefts  and  jefuit3|  and  to  their  difciples  in  this  kingdom.  Hi^ 
majefty  was  now  very  prefling  to  have  him  in  orders.  Dqnne 
himfelf  has  inforpied  us  that  *^  he  almoft  defcended  to  a  per- 
fuafion,  almoft  to  a  fol|citation  of  bim  to  do  it."  Defirous, 
however,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  this  function  by  a  clofer  appli- 
cation to  4iyinity  and  the  learned  languages,  he  deferred  his 
compliance  with  the  king's  folipitations  till  about  three  yeari^ 
after.  He  was  then  or4ained  by  King,  bi(hop  of  JiOndon,  who 
was  his  good  friend,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper 
Egertoif .  at  ^he  fame  time  that  Donne  was  his  fecretary.  He 
was  preljcntly  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  hi^ 
inajefty  f  apd,  about  the  fame  time,  ^ttendine  (he  )cing  to  Cam- 
bridge, was  there  created  D.  D.  at  his  majefty's  recommenda- 
tion. Immediately  vpon  his  return  from  Cambridge,  his  wife 
ifiied  upon  the  birth  of  her  12th  child.  This  {calamity,  which 
|iappened  in  Auguft  16 17,  overwhplmed  him  with  grief. 

Within  the  firft  year  of  his  taking  prders,  he  had  1.4  advowfonf 
of  benefices  offered  him ;  but,  being  unwilling  to  leave  London| 
he  refufed  them  all,  they  lying  {n  the  country.  In  the  lattcf 
end  of  1617  he  was  choi^n  preacher  of  ^ncolnVinn  j  and  twq 
year&  after,'  by  his  majefty's  appointpient,  attended  the  earl  of 
Donca|ler,  in  his  embaify  to  Germany^  In  i6ai  he  \yas  made 
dean  of^  St.  Paul's ;  and  there  was  lomethine  fingular  in  the 
icireumftfmce^  of  conferring  it.  The  deanery  beaming  vapant^ 
the  kivig  fefit  for  Dr.  Donne,  and  ordered  nim  to  s^ttend  him 
the  next  day  at  dinner.  When  his  majefty  was  fet  down,  before 
he  had  eat  any  meat,  he  faid :  '<  Dr.  Donne,  I  have  invited  you 
to  dinner ;  and  though  you  fit  not  down  with  me,  yet  I  wil^ 
carve  to  you  of  a  did,  that  I  know  you  love  we}l}  for,,  knowing 
you  love  London,  I  dp  therefore  make  you  ^c^n  of  St*  Paul's  1 
and  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you  take  your  beloved  diih 
hom^  to  your  itudy ;  fay  grace  there  to  yourfelf,  and  much  good 
may  it  dp  you."  Sopn  after,  the  vicarage  pf  St.  Dunftan  iii 
the  Weft,  and  s^notjier  benefice,  fell  to  him,  ther  advowfon  of 
the  forpier  having  been  given  him  by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  of  the 
latter  by  the  cafl  of  Kent  j  ivhich,  together  with  his  deanery, 
enabled  bifn  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitaole  to  his  rank,  and  tcj 
pake  a  proper  provifion  for  hi$  children,    ^n  1624  be  was 

his  Ecclcfiaftical  Polity,  he  h«i  aporoTed  their  IqnJ.     In  the  lotft  Dage»  and  clfe- 

himfelf  fBtirely  igriorant  both' o^ the  origin  where,  he  maintains  that  the  office  of'the 

$Dd  end  of  civil  gDvc^nlncn^  \<i  th<(  i6Xth  civil  fover|ign  extends  to  the  care  of  fouls. 

page  and  elfewhere,  he  ho]dt»  that  vifhetk  For  this  abfurd  jAd  blafjpbemous  traft; 

ben  congregate  to  form  the  body  of  citil  James  I.  lAade  him  dean  oiSt.  Paars ;  all 

fociety,  then  is  that '  foul  of  it,'  fovc^ign  the  wit  and  fublimity  of  his  genius  having 

vower,  fen(  into  it  Immediately  from  uod,  never  enabled  him  to  get  bread  througHout 

juft  as  he  fends  the  foul  into  the  human  the  better  part  of  hit  lifet-^iyAHSvR* 

•mltryo,  when  the  two  fcxet  propagate  7 ok. 
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cliofen  prolocutor  of  the  convocation ;  on  which  occafion  he 
fpoke  a  latin  oration,  as  his  inauguration-fpeechy  which  is  ftiU 
extent  in  the  colle£lion  of  his  poems.  About  the  fame  time  he 
was  appointed  by  the  king  to  preach  feveral  occafional  fermons, 
at  Paul's  crofs,  and  in  other  places ;  when  he  was  reprelcnted 
to  his  majefty,  as  having  fallen  in  with  the  general  humour  of 
the  pulpits,  and  indnuated  fears  of  the  king's  inclination  to  po- 
pery. The  king  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
jaftifying  himfelf  in  his  prefencc ;  which  he  did  fo  clearly  and 
fatisfadoriiy,  that  the  king  faid,  '^  he  was  right  glad  he  refted 
no  longer  under  the  fufpicion."  Donne  then  kneeled  down» 
thanked  his  majefty,  and  protefted  his  anfwer  was  faithful,  and 
free  from  all  colluGon ;  and  therefore  deiired  that  he  might  not 
rife,  til],  as  in  like  cafes  he  always  had  from  God,  fo  he  might 
have  from  his  majefty  fome  afTurance,  that  he  (lood  clear  and 
fair  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the  king  raifed  him  up  from  his 
knees,  and  protefted  that  he  believed  him,  knowing  him  to  be 
an  honeft  man,  and  not  doubting  of  his  afiedlion.  And  then 
difmiiEng  him,  he  faid  to  fome  lords  about  him,  '*  My  do£tor  is 
an  honeft  man ;  and,  my  lords,  I  was  never  better  fatisfied  with 
an  anfwer,  than  with  that  he  hath  nfow  made  me ;  and  I  always 
rejoice,  when  i  think  that  by  my  means  he  became  a  divine." 

He  was  about  this  time  feized  with  a  dangerous*  ficknefs^ 
which  inclined  him  to  a  confumption  ;^but  he  recovered,  and 
publiihed  upon  that  occafion  a  book  of  devotions,  which  he  had 
compofed  in  his  illnefs.  The  fecond  edition,  printed  1624  ^^ 
lamo,  is  intituled,  ^*  Devotions  upon  emergent  occafiona  in  fe« 
ycTal  fteps  of  bis  ficknefs.''  He  continued  in  perfe£l  health  till 
his  59th  year;  when,  being  with  his  eldeft  daughter  Mrs« 
Harvey,  at  Abery*Hatch  in  Efiex,  in  Auguft  1630,  he  was 
taken  with  a  fever,  which  brought  on  a  confumption.  How- 
ever, he  returned  to  London,  and  preached  in  his  turn  at  court, 
as  ufual,  on  the  iirft  Friday  in  Lent ;  upon  which  occiaiion  his 
text  was,  **  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  iflues  from  death  ;'* 
Pfal.  Ixviii.  ao.  It  was  called  by  the  people  about  the  court  the 
doAor's  own  funeral  fermon.  He  died  March  31,  1631,  and 
was  buried' in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul^  where  a  monu- 
ment was  ere£led  over  him.  He  was  **  of  ftature  moderately 
tall,  of  a  ftraight  and  equally  proportioned  body,  to  which  aU 
his  words  and  adions  gave  inexpre(fible  addition  of  comelinefs. 
The  melancholy  an4  pleafant  humours  were  in  him  fo  con- 
tempered,  that  each  gave  advantage  to  the  other,  and  made  his 
company  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind.  His  fancy  was  in- 
imitably high,  equalled  only  by  his  great  wit,  both  being  made 
ufeful  by  a  commanding  judgment.  His  afpe£t  was  cheerful, 
and  fuch  as  gave  a  (ilenc  teftimony  of  a  clear  knowing  foul,  and 
of  a  confcience  at  peace  with  itfelf.    His  melting  eye  ihewed 
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that  he  had  a  Mt  hearty  full  of  noble  compftflion ;  of  too  brare  ^ 
foul  to  offer  injuries,  Ind  too  much  a  chriftian  not  to  pardon 

.  th^rn  in  others.  He  was  by  nature  highly  paflionate ;  yet  vcvf 
humane,  and  of  fo  tender  a  ffxrit,  that  he  never  MieM  the 
mifertes  of  mankind  without  pity  and  relief.*' 

BeOdes  the  Pfeudo-martyr,  and  book  of  devotions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  works  of  Donne,^ 
I.  Poems )  confiiling  of  fongs  and  fonnets,  epigrams,  elegies, 
epithalamiums,  fatires,  letters,  funeral  elegies,  holy  fonnets,  &c. 
publiihed  at  different  times.  They  were  printed  together  in 
one  volume  i2mo,  in  1719,  with  the  addition  of  elegies  upon 
the  author  by  feveral  perfons.  Dryd^n  hasjuftly  given  Donne 
the  charaAer  of  "  the  greateft  wit,  though  not  the  greateft 

•  poet  of  our  nation  f*  And,  in  his  dedication  of  Juvenal  to  the 
earl  of  Dorfet,  he  fays,  ^*  Donne  alone,  of  all  our  countrymen, 
had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  your 
\erfincation.  And  were  he  tranflated  ^nto  numbers  and  engliihn 
he  would  ypt  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  cxpreffion.  You 
equal  Donne  in  the  variety^  multiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughts; 
you  excel  liim  in  the  manner  and  the  woihIs.  I  read  you  both 
with  th|^  fame  admiration,  but  not  with  the  fame  delight.  He 
afFe£ts  the  metaphyfics,  not  only  in  his  fatires,  but  in  his  amor- 
pus  verfes,  where  nature  only  ihould  reign,  and  perplcies  the 
minds  of  the  fan*  fex  with  nice  fpeculations  oi  philofophy,  whei^ 
he  Oipuld  engage  their  hearts,  and  entertain  them  with  uie  foft- 
Tiefs  of  love.V  A  little  farther,  Dryden  aiks, "  Would  not  Donne's 
faitires,  which  abound  with  fo  much  wit,  appear  vnore  charming^ 
if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers  ?"  Whether 
Pope  took  the  hint  from  this  queftipn  or  npt,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
he  has  (hewed  the  world,  that  when  tranflated  into  numbers 
and  englilh,  as  Dryden  exprcffes  it,  ^ey  are  not  inferior  to  any 
thing  in  that  kind  of  poetry.  2.  Paradoxes,  probleaiSi  eflays, 
charad^ers,  &c.  1653,  limo.  Part  of  this  coUeSion  was  pubr 
liflied  at  different  times  before.  3.  Three  volumes  of  fennonsy 
irt  folio;  the  firli printed  in  1640,  the  fecond  in  1649,  the  third 
in  1660I  Lord  Falkland  ftyles  Donne  "  one  of  the  moft  irirty 
and  moft  eloquent  of  our  modem  divines.**  4.  Effays  in  divinity, 
^c.*  165  f,  i2ino.  5.  Letters  to  feveral  perfons  of  honour,  1654^ 
4to.  hpih  thefe  publiflied  by  his  fon.  There  arc  feveral  of 
Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him  from  the  queen  of  Bohemia^ 
the  earl  of  Carlifle,  archbifliop  Abbot,  and  Ben  Jonfon ;  printed 
m  a  bqok,  intituled,  5'  A  colleAion  of  letters  made  by  firTobie 
Matthews',  knt.  1660,??  8vo.     f>.  The  antient  hiftbry  of  the  fep- 

,  tiiagint  \  tranflated  from  the  greek  of  Arifteas^  1633,  in  lomo. 
This  tranflation  w^  rcvifed  and  corre£ied  by  another  hand,  an4 

publiflied  in  1685,  ^v^-     7-  B1A0ANATOE :  or,  a  declaraticm 

^f  the  paradox  or  tbefiS)  tlut  j[e)f<*lK>micide  is  not  fo  a«»t^raUy  ^■ 
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fif»j  that  it  lAiy  tict  be  oAerwHe,  i64ir)  i^^i^  &c«  4to.  Wood 
telld  US9  that  he  had  feen  the  original  wider  the  aatbor's  €^n 
hand  in  the  Bodieiai)  library,  dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbviry.  Walton  calls  this,  <*  an  exa£l  and  laborious 
treatife^  wherein  all  the  laW6  violated  by  felf-murder  are  diii« 
£ently  furveyed  and  judicioufly  cenfured :  a  treatife  written  itt 
Bis  vounger  years,  which  alone  might  declare  him  then  not  only 
pened  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  but  in  many  other  fuch  da- 
dies  and  arguments,  as  "enter  not  into  the  confideratton  of  manyt 
that  labour  to  be  thonght  great  clerks,  and  pretend  td  know  ali 
things/'  Among  Donne's  letters  is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  fent 
jvrith  the  Kathanatos ;  and  another  to  fir  Robert  Carre,  after-i 
jwards  earl  of  Ancram,  fent  with  the  fame  book  upon  the  doftor^a 
g<nng  into  Germany.  In  this  letter  he  obferres,  that  the  book 
was  written  by  him  many  years  before  ^  and  **  becaufe,"  fays  be« 
^  it  is  upon  a  nkifrnterpretable  fubjed,  I  have  alvvays  gone  fo 
near  fuppreffing  it,  as  that  it  is  only  not  burnt.  No  hand  hath 
pafl^d  upon  it  to  copy  it,  nor  many  eyes  to  read  it  $  only  to 
fome  particular  friends  in  both  univerfities,  then  uvhen  I  wnt  it» 
i  did  communicate  it ',  and  I  remember  I  had  this  anfwer,  that 
certainly  there  was  a  falfe  thread  in  it,  but  not  eaAly  found* 
Keep  it,  I  pray,  with  the  fame  jealoufy :  let  any  that  your  dif* 
cretioB  admits  to  the  fight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that 
It  is  a  book  written  by  Jack  Donne,  not  Dr,  Donne.  Refcrve 
it  for  me,  if  I  live ;  and  if  |  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  prefs  and 
the  fire,  JNAilifli  it  not,  yet  bum  it  not )  but  between  thofe  da 
whflit  yod  win  with  it.^  Thefe  are  all  the  works  of  Donne,  that 
wc  know  for  certain  to  be  his.  Wood  propofes  a  qus^e,  whe- 
ther he  was  author  of  a  piece  intituled,  **  A  fcourgc  for  Paper 
Perfccutors,"  printed  in  the  reign  of  James  L  the  running-title 
df  which,  at  the  top  of  every  pag^,  is  ^  Paper's  Gomplaint.'* 
Befides  lao  fermons,  die  publication  of  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  he  left :  **  The  refultance  of  1400  authors,  moft  of 
them  abridged  and  analyfed  with  his  own  hand.  All  the  bofi- 
liefs  likewife  that  pafled  of  any  public  confequence,  either  in  this 
at  any  of  our  neignbouring  nations,  heabbreviated  either  in  latin^ 
or  m  the  language  of  that  nation,  and  kept  them  by  him  for  ufeful 
ifiemorials.  So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  letters  and  cafes  of 
oonfeience,  that  had  concerned  his  friends,  with  his  obfervation* 
and  folutions  of  them,  and  divers  other  matters  of  importance, 
all  particularly  and  methodically  digefted  by  him." 

He  had  a  fon,  John  Donne,  who  was  educated  at  Wcftminftet 
fchooi,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Chrift-church  Oxford,  in 
i6a2.  Afterwards  he  travelled  abroad,  and  took  the  degree  of 
LLlD.  at  Padua  in  Italy,  and  June  16^38  was  admitted  to  the 
feme  degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Ojiford.  He  died  in  t66t,  and 
|m  btined  itt  tbe  churchyard  of  St<  Paul  Govent-Carden^ 

Wood 
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Wood  telh  us,  that  •*  he  wzs  no  better  all  his  life-time  than " 
on  atheiftical  bufibon,  a  bauterer,  and  a  pcrfon  of  over^free 
thoughts,  yet  valued  by  Charles  II.  that  he  was  a  man  of 
fenfc  and  parts ;  and  that,  beiides  fome  writings  of  his  father. 
he  pubiiflied  feveral  frivolous  trifles  under  his^ownname:  among 
which  is  *  The  humble  petition  of  Covent-Garden  s^ainft  Dr. 
John  Baber  a  phyfician,'  anno  1662." 

DOOLITTLE  (Thomas),  according  to  Calamy,  was  born  at 
]^dderminfter  in  Worcc(lcr(birc  in  16 Jo.  He' was  defigned 
for  the  law ;  but  reading  Baxter's  Saint's  Reft,  he  refolved  on 
the  miniftry.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  thought  him  a  promifing  youth, 
fent  him' to  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge ;  where  he  made  fuch  a 
proficiency  in  learning  as  fully  anfwered  his  expectation.  He 
vns  called  to  the  padorfhip  of  St.  Atphage  parifli  in  London^ 
which  he  held  nine  years,  till  the  Bartholomew  ad  pafl'ed.  Mr. 
Granger  fays,  he  kept  a  private  academy  in  Monkwell-ftreet, 
Cripplegate,  where  he  continued  to  preach,  and  trained  up 
feveral  minifters  of  note.  He  had  the  charadcr  of  a  ferious 
and  afie£lionj|te  preacher,  and  was  very  afliduous  in  catechifihg. 
He  publifhed  books  of  pradJical  divinity  to  almoft  the  time  oJf 
his'death,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  May,  1 70^,  aged  77, 
hi  the  Hiftory  of  Europe  for  that  year,  he  is  faid  to  have  built 
the  firit  meeting*boufe  in  London,  and  to  have  been  the  lad 
furvivor  of  the  ejefted  miniftcrs.  His  Tjeatife  on  the  Sacra- 
ment has  perhaps  been  oftener  printed  than  any  other  book  on 
that  fkbie^  ^  and  his  Call  to  delaying  Sinners  has  gone  through 
many  emtions,  (its  Memoirs  are  prefixed  to  his  Body  of  Di- 
vinity. His  fon,  Samuel  Doolittle>  was  fome  time  a  minifter  at 
Rnding  in  Berkihire. 

DORBAY  (FKAN9015),  a  frcnch  architeft,  pupil  of  the  fa- 
mous LeVau»  fumi(h«d  the  defign  of  the  church  of  the  College 
des  Quatre-Nations,  and  of  feveral  grand  works  at  the  Louvre 
and  at  the  Tuilleries.  He  died  in  1 697  ^t  Paris,  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

DORFLING,^  a  famous  prijflian  ofljcer,  from  being  a  taylov 
attained  to  the  rank  of  feldt-mar(bal,  under  Frederic  William 
elet];s>r  of  Brandenburg.  He  fignalized  himfelf  particularly 
againft  the  Swedes  in  1665.  ^^^  hiftory  of  this  hero  is  verv 
remarkable.  Having  fini(hed  his  ^pprenticefhip  at  Tangermund. 
it  was  his  ambition  to  go  and  work  at  Berlin.  To  this  end 
he  mud  crofs  the  Elbe  in  a  bos^t  i  and  not  having  money 
enough  to  pay  his  paiTaee,  the  boatman  refufed  to  carry  him. 
Stung  by  this  affront,  he  defpifed  a  trade  that  feemed  the 
caufe  of  it,  threw  his  knapfack  intq  the  river,  and  enlilled  him-  ^ 
felf  as  a  foldier.  In  this  career  he  advanced  with  gigantic 
ftrides.  He  prefently  gained  the  efteem  of  his  comrades,  af- 
terwards of  his  officers^  and  at  laft  that  of  the  elector  hi^ 

mailer. 
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ipofter^  TbM  great, prince,  who  -was  fond  of  war,  underftcxHl 
it}  and  was  forced  to  carry  it  on,  rapidly  promoted  a  man  who, 
.united  the  virtues  of  the  citizen  with  the  talents  of  the  foldier. 
in  few  words,  Dorfling  was  raifed  to  be  feldt-marihal,  and  an- 
fwered  to  the  idea  that  (hould  be  formed  of  a  man,  who,  from 
the  humble  condition  of  a  foldier,  becomes  a  general.  So  re- 
markable a  feries  of  good  fortune  did  not  fail  to  raife  the  jca« 
joufy  of  ignoble  minds.  There  were  people  bafe  enough  to 
fay,  that  Dorfling,  though  become  a  great  man,  had  not  loit 
xhe  air  of  his  vulgar  origin :  ^^  Yes,"  faid  he  to  them  who  rc«i 

Srted  this  mean  obfervation  to  him,  '*  I  was  once  a  taylor,  I 
merly  cut  out  cloth;  but  now,"  continued  he,  clapping  hia 
band  to  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  ''  here  is  the  inftrument  witl^ 
which^  1  cut  off  the  ears  of  them  that  fpealc  ill  of  me*'* 

DORIA  (Andrew),  a  noble  Genoefe,  the  greated  marinei^of 
)iis  age,  was  bom  in  1468  at  Oneille,  a  fmal]  town  on  the  coaft 
pf  Genoa,  of  which  Ceva  Dona,   his   father,  wis  joint-lord. 
He  adopted  the  military  profeflion,  and  didinguiflied  himfelf 
for  feveral  years  in  the  fervice  of  different  princes  of  Italy* 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  w^is  twice  employed  in 
Corfica,   where  he    fought  againfl    the  rebels  with  fo  much 
^uccefs,  thatthe  whole  ifland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
^e  republic.      In  confequence  of  the  reputation  for   valour 
and  prudence  which  Doria  had  acquired,  he  was  appointed,  about 
the  year  1513,  captain-general  of  the  gallies  of  Genoa  \  and  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  was  upwards  of  44  years  of  age 
when  he  took  up  the  profeflion  of  a  maritime  warrior. .  The 
african  pirates,  who  at  that  time  infeftcd  the  Mediterranean, 
gave  him  the  firil  opportunities  for  acquiring  fame.    He  pur- 
fued  them  with  unremitted  ardour,  and  in  a  (hort  time  enriched 
himfelf  with  fo  many  captures,'  that  >  the  produce,  joined  to  the 
afliftance  of  his  friends,  enabled  htm  to  purchafe  four  galliet. 
The  revolutions  that   foon  happened   in   the  government  of 
Genoa,  in   the  fequel    deterpiined   Doria  to    enter  into  the 
fervice  of  Francis  1.     After  that  prince  was  taken  prifoner  at 
Pavia,   he  became  diflatisGed  witi)  the  mi^iftry  of  France^; 
and  yielding  to  the  folicitations  ot  Clement  yit.  he  attached 
himfelf   to  that  pontiff,  who  made  him  hi^    admira}f      But 
Rome  being  taken  by  the  conftable  of  Bourboi^  in  1527,  the  • 
pope  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  Doria  in  his  pay,  and  per- 
luaded  him  to  go  back  into  the  fervice  of  France.     Francis  L 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  appointed  him  general  of  his 
jgallies,  with  a  falary  of  36,000  crowns,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  title  of  admiral  of  the  feas  of  the  Levant.     Doria 
was  then  proprietor  of  eight  well-armed  gallies.    It  was  to 
^im  tliat  the  French  were  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  Genoa, 
from  ^hence  the  Adoroi  were  expelled  that  fame  year  1527. 
'  '■ •  Th« 
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'  The  year  fonottritig,  Philippino  Doria,  Ms  tiepfte^  and  K* 
Rcutenarit,  whom  he  had  difpatched  with  eight  galHci  to  the 
eoafts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  order  to  favour  the  opera- 
fiorts  of  the  french  army  there,  commanded  by  Lautrec,  gained 
t  complete  viftory  over  the  naval  armament  of  the  emperor 
dt  Capo-d'Orfo,  near  the  gulf  of  Salerno.  The  itnperial  fleet 
now  deftroyed,  Naples,  befieged  by  Lautrec,  could  no  longer  re- 
ceive fuccours  by  fea :  it  was  on  the  point  of  furrendeting^ 
and  the  capture  of  the  capital  would  infallibly  have  brought  on 

-the  conqueft  of  the  whole  kingdom,  when,  all  at  once,  Doria. 
abandoned  France  to  ferve  the  ertpcror.  This  defeftion  fruf-* 
trated  the  enterprife  againfl:  Naples,  and  cffefted  the  total  failure 
of  the  french  affairs  in  Italy.  As  to  the  motives  th^^t  led  him 
to  this  fudden  change,  it  fhould  feem  as  if  the  mitiiftcrs  of 
trancis  I.  jealous  or  the  influence  of  this  foreigner,  who  bc- 
fidcs  treated  them  with  the  haughtinefs  of  a  republican,  and  the 
bluntnefs  of  a  failor,  had  endeavoured  to  ruin  him  in  the  king^s 
Cjpinion,  and  bad  partly  fucceeded  in  their  attempt.  Doria,^ 
foured  and  angry,  only  waited  for  i  pretext  to  give  vent  to  his 
indignation ;  which  his  enemies  foon  gave  him.  They  per- 
fuaded  the  kiftff  to  appropriate  to  himfelf  the  town  of  Savoni, 
belonging  to  the  Gcnoefe  \  to  enlarge  the  port,  and  make  It  a 
rival  of  the- metropolis.  Jn  vain  did  Doria  make  remonftfancea 
to  him  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  to  turn  kim  from  his  purpofe  i 
they  were  not  only  ill  received,  but  were  wrongly  interpreted  ^ 
and  he  was  rcpreiented  to  the  king  as  a  man  that  openly  re- 
fiftcd  his  will.  Nor  did  they  ftop  here :  they  perfuaded  the 
kine  to  arreft  him;  and  twelve  gallies,  under  the  command  6% 
Barbeiieux,  received  orders  to  go  firft  to  Genoa  to  take  poP. 
feflfion  of  his  perfon ;  and  then  to  proeced  to  Naples  to  feizc 
upon  his  gallies,  commanded  by  Phitippino  his  nephew.  But 
Doria,  having  forefeen  the  blow,  had  retired  to  Lerica  in  the 
gulph  of  La  Spezia,  from  whence  he  difpatched  a  briganfine  to 
his  nephew,  with  orders  to  join  him  without  delay.  He  thought 
himfelf  authorifeld  to  a£t  in  this  manner,  the  rather  becaufe 
the  term  of  his  engagement  to  the  king  was  juft  expired.  Flom 
this  moment  Doria  made  it  his  chief  bufiiiefs  to  conclude  his 
agreement  with  the  emperor,  who  had  been  Soliciting  it  fox*  a 
long  time.  To  thofc  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  what  followed  will  not  appear  fui?- 
frifing,  that  Francis  I.  now  fought  by  all  means  in  his  power 
to  regain  Doria  to  him  5  but  neither  the  moft  magnificent  pro- 
mifes,  nor  even  the  mediation  of  pope  Clen>ent  Vll.  could  in- 
duce  him  to  alter  his  refolution.  What  muft  ever  refleft  ho- 
nour on  the  memory  of  Doria,  was  his  refuHil  on  this  occaHon 
of  the  fovereignty  of  Genoa,  which  was  oflFcred  him  by  the  em- 
peror.   Preferting  the  title  of  reftorer  to  tha^  of  matter^  he  fti- 

pulated 
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iMikud  that  GeiAoa   ihould  remain  free   under  the  imperial 
prote&ioni  provided  ihe  fhould  fucceed  in  throwing  off  th0 
yoke  of  the  French.     He  thought  nothing  now  was  wanting 
to  his  glory,  but  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.    The  failure 
of  the  expedition  againil  Naples  emboldened  him,  the  fame  year, 
^528,  to  hazard  the  attempt:  accordingly,  prefenting  himfelf 
before  Genoa  with  thirteen  gallies  and  about  500  men,  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  it  in  one  night,  without  fliedding  a  drop  of 
blood.    This  expedition   procured  him  the  title   of  father 
AKD  BEUV£RBR  OF  UI8  COUNTRY,  which  was  adjudged  him' 
by  a  decree  of   the  feoate.    The  fame  decree  contained  an 
order  for  a  ftatue  to  be  ereded  to  him,  and  a  palace  to  be 
bought  for  him  out  of  the  public  money.     A  new  government 
was  then  formed  at  Genoa  by  his  advice,  which  is  the  go* 
vernment  fubfiiUng  ^t  this  day^  fo  that  he  was  not  only  tne 
^iverer,  but  likewife  the  legiilator  of  his  country*    Doria  met 
with  all  the  advantages  he  could  defire  from  his  attachment  to 
the  emperor ;  this  prince  gave  him  his  entire  confidence,  and 
created  him  general  of  the  fea,  with  a  plenary  and  abfolute  au<* 
tbority.     He  was  then  owner  of  twelve  gallies,  which  by  his 
treaty  were  to  be  engaged  to  the  fervice  of  the  emperor ;  and 
that  number  was  now  augmented  to  22.    Doria  continued  to 
figaalize  himfelf  by  fevcral  maritime  expeditions,  and  rendered 
the  moft  ioiportant  fervices  to  the  emperor.    He  took  from 
the  Turks,  in  1532,  the  towns  of  Coron  and  of  Patras,  on  the 
coaft  of  Greece.     The  conqueft  of  Tunis  and  the  fort  of  Gou« 
lette,  where  Charles  V.  refolved  to  a£t  in  perfon  in  1535,  was 
principally  owing  to  the  valour  and  good  condufl  of  Doria.    It 
'Hvas  againft  his  advice,  and  reiterated  remondrances,  that  the 
emperor,  in  1541,  fet  on  foot  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Algiers,  where  he  loft  a  part  of  his  fleet  and  a  great  number 
of  foldiers,  and  coft  Doria  eleven  of  his  eallies.    Nor  was  he 
more  favoured  by  fortune  in  the  affair  of  Frevezzo,  in  1539^ 
Being,  with  the  imperial  fleet,  in  conjundion  with  that  of  the 
Venetians  and  the  gallies  of  the  pope,  in  prefence  of  the  turkifli 
army,  commanded  by  Barbarofla,  and  far  inferior  to  his^  he 
avoided  the  engagement  under  various  pretences,  and  let  flip 
the  opportunity  of  a  certain  victory.     For  this  he  has  been, 
blamed  by  feveral  hiftorians.    Some  have  even  pretended  (and^ 
Sht  that  time,  fays  Brantome,  it  was  the  common  report),  that 
there  was  a  fecret  agreement  between  Barbarofla  and  bi«A,  by 
which  it  was  fettled,  that  deciGve  oj^rtunities  Oiould  be  mu^ 
taally  avoided,  in  order  to  prolong  the  war  which  rendered 
tHetr  fervices  neceflary,  and  furnifhed  them  the  means  of  en-* 
richiAg  them&lves.    The  african  corfairs  had  never  a  more  for«> 
midabie  enemy  to  contend  with  than  Doria  ^  the  amount  of  the 
priaefl  ukm  from  tbcm  by  himfelf  or  his  lieutenants,  was  im* 
^  '        -       •  mcnfc* 
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itienfe.  llie  famous  Dragut,  among  others,  was  capfufei  tff 
Jeannctino  Doria,  with  nine  of  his  vcflcls.  The  zeal  ^nd  th«f 
fcrviccs  of  this  great  man  were  rewarded  by  Charles  V.  with  th< 
order  of  the  golden  fleece,  the  inveftiture  of  the  principality  of 
Melphes,  and  the  marquifate  of  Turfi  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplesy, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever ;  together  with  the  dignity  of 
grand  chapcellor  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  not  till'  about  the 
year  1556,  at  the  age  of  near  90,  that  he  relinquiflied  the  care 
of  his  galliesj  and  the  command  of  them  in  pcrfon.  Then, 
finking  under  the  weight  of  years,  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain 

Eermitted  him  to  conftitute  John  Andrew  Doria,  his  nephew, 
is  lieutenant.  He  terminated  his  long  and  glorious  career, 
the  25th  of  November,  1560,  at  the  age  of  93,  without  ofF- 
fpring,  though  he  had  been  married,  and  very  far  from  leaving  for 
much  property  as  might  have  been  pre  fumed,  from  the  great  and 
freouent  opportunities  he  had  of  amaffing  wealth  5  but  the  excefs 
of  his  magnificence,  and  the  little  attention  he  paid  to  affatts  of 
.  oeconomy,  had  greatly  diminifhed  his  fortune.  Few  mcfn,  with- 
cmt  leaving  a  private  ftation,  have  ever  played  fo  great  a  parf 
on  the  (lage  of  the  world  as  Doria :  at  home  in  Genoa,  ho-  , 
noured  by  his  fellow^citizens,  as  the  deliverer  and  the  tutelsif' 
genius  ot  his  country;  abroad,  with  his  gallies  alone,  holding,- 
as  it  were,  the  rank  of  a  maritime  power.  Few  men  have,  even 
in  the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  enjoyed  a  more  uninterrupted  courfe 
of  profpcrily.  Twice  was  his  ruin  plotted :  once  in  1547,  by 
the  confpiraicy  of  John  Lewis  de  Ficfco,  aimed  principally  at 
jiim  5  but  the  enterprife  failed  by  the  death  of  its  leader,  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  execution :  the  fecond  time,  not  long  after, 
by  that  of  Julius  Cibo,  which  was  detefted,  and  coft  the  authoir 
of  it  his  head.  Thefc  two  confpii^acies  had  no  other  effefl  tharf 
to  give  ftill  greater  acceflions  of  authority  and  fame  to  this  great 
man,  in  Genoa,  and  through  all  Italy.  He  is  accufed  by  lome 
authors  of  having  been  too  cruel  at  times,  in  fupport  of  which 
they  cite  this  inftance :  the  marquis  de  Marignan,  who  took 
Porto-Hercole  in  1 555,  having  taken  prifoner  Ottobonv^de  Fiefco, 
brother  of  Lewis,  and  an  accomplice  in  his  confpiracy,  delivered- 
him  over  to  Doria,  to  revenge  on  him  as  he  pleafed  the  death 
of  Jeannetino  Doria,  who  had  been  flain  in  that  confpiracy* 
Andrew,  fired  with  rage,  ordered  Fiefco  to  be  fewn  up  in  a  fack, 
and  thrown  into  the  fca.  l^hofe  who  have  written  on  the  fide 
of  Doria  have  prudently  paifed  over  in  filence  this  adion,  as^ 
unworthy  of  him. — One  of  his  pilots,  who  was  frequently  im- 
portuning him,  coming  up  to  him  one  day,  told  him  he  had 
three  words  to  fay  to  him.  ••  I  mnt  it,**  returned  Doria  f 
*'  but  remember,  that  if  thou  fjpeak  more,  I  yrUl  have  thee 
hanged."  The  pilot,  without  being  difconcerted,  replied: 
*'  money  or  difmitfion."  Andrew  Doria,  being  fatisficd  with  this 

reply* 
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ttfljt  ordered  him  to  be  paid  bis  arrears^  and  retained  him  in 

his  fervtce. 

DORlGNY  (Michael),  an  ingenious  French  painter,  and 
engraver  in  aqua  fonts,  was  bom  at  St.  Quintin  in  1617.  He 
ivas  Vouet's  fon-in-law,  fcholar  and  imitator.'  He  became  pro^ 
feflbr  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  and  died  in  1665  ajed 
47  years.  He  engraved  only  a  few  of  his  own  compofitions, 
and  after  Le  Sueur.  His  paintings  are  many  of  them  feen  in  the 
CalUe  de  Vincennes. 

DOI^IGNY  (NicHox«As),  another  ingenious  french  engnn 
ver,  (ludied  the  art  in  Italy,  and  joined  to  a  great  harmony  of 
lights  and  (hades  the  mod  correal  defign.  His  fined  pieces 
are.  The  bark  of  Lanfranco.  I  he  St.  Petronilla  of  Guerchine^ 
The  defcent  from  the  crofs,  after  Voltegra.  The  transfigura- 
tion, after  Raphael ;  and  the  death  of  St.  Sebaftian,  after  JDo- 
minichino  There  is  a  foftnefs  in  the  lad  print,  unufual  with 
this  great  man*     His  cartoons  are  not  equal  to  thefe  pieces. 

DORING,  or  DORINK  (Matthias)  a  german  francifcan, 

Jrofefibr  of  theology  in  his  order,  died  at  Kiritz,  the  place  i£ 
is  nativity,  in  1494.  He  is  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  abridg* 
mcnt  of  the  Hirroir  hiilorial  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  con** 
tinued  down  to  1493.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  fame  with  ^hat 
is  commonly  called  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  becaufe  the  firft 
edition  of  it  Vas  made  in  chat  city,  4to.  1572.  Some  writera 
attribute  this  chroni^cle,  perhaps  with  more  reafon,  to  Haltmann 
Scheder.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  was  in  fome  refpc£lf 
the  forerunner  of  Lutlier.  He  inveighs  with  afperity  againit 
the  vices  of  the  cardinals,  the  biihops,  the  popes,  and  even 
againil  jubilees  and  indulgencies*. 

DORNAVIUS  (Gaspar),  a  phyfician,  orator  and  poet,  born 
at  .Zigenrick  in  Voightland,  died  in  1 63  r ,  in  an  ;idvanced  s^e^ 
counfellor  and  phyfician  to  the  princes  of  Brieg  and  Lignicz. 
He  is  the  author  of  feveral  works,'  which  have  been  called 
learned  fooleries.  The  mod  known  of  them  are  :  i.  Ampht«^ 
theatrum  fapientiae  S09raticae,  2  vols,  folio.  Hanover,  1619. 
2.  Homo  diaboltts ;  hoc  ed :  Audorum  veterum  et  recen^i' 
tiorum  de  calumniae  natura  et  remcdiis,  fui  lingua  editoruiny 
fylioge;  Frankfort  1618,  4to.  3.  Dc  incremento  dominatto- 
nis  Turcicx,  &c. 

DOSITH^US,  a  reputed  magician  of  Samaria,  who  pre* . 
tended  to  be  the  Mefiiah,  is  looked  upon  as  the  fird  herefiarch* 
He  applied  to  himfelf  all  the  prophecies  which  are  held  by  tli^ 
churduto  regard  Jefus  Chrid.  He  had  in  his  train  thirty  d]f« 
ciples,a8  many  as  there  are  days  in  the  month,  and  would  not 
have  any  more.  He  admitted  among  them  a  woman  whom  lie 
called  the  Moon.  He  obferved  the  rite  of  circumcifion  and 
faded  often.    To  gain  belief  that  he  was  taken  from  the  eaith 
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tqr  un  ^(^ntm  iaIo  heaven,  he  cetired  into  a  ^aretn,' where/ 
far  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  world,  he  ftarved  himfelf  to 
<|eath.  Tlie  kik  of  the  Doiithseans  made  great  account  of  vir- 
Itinity.  Proud  of  their  cha&ity,  they  regarded  with  contempt 
the  reil  of  mankind.  A  DofitWan  would  not  aflbciate  with 
^y  one  who  did  not  think  aad  live  like  him.  They  had  fome 
^nj  ular  pra€iice$»  to  which  they  were  ftrongly  attached :  fuch 
^  that  of  remaining  for  24  hours  in  the  fame  podurfe  they 
happened  to  be  in  when  the  fabbath  began.  This  immobility 
a£  tji^e  Dofithaeans  was  drawn  from  the  prohU)ition  of  working 
4unng  tlie  fabbath.  In  confequenee  of  fuch  pra^ices  the  Dofi* 
tbeeans  thought  themfelves  fuperior  to  the  mod  enlightened 
llien»  to  the  moft  virtuous  citizens,  to  tlie  moft  beneficent  fouls; 
by  rontinulng  for  24  hours  ftanding  upright,  with  tlie  right 
or  the  left  hand  e)i tended,  they  pretend^  to  pleafe  God  fat 
better  than  a  man  who  ihould  take  great  paius  to  comfort 
the  afflicted,  or  to  relieve  the  miferable.  This  j}s£l  fubfifted  itt 
.£gypt  till  fome  time  in  the  vith  century. 

UOV£  (Nathaniel),  au  ingenious  penman,  author  of  a 
boot;  intituled  the  Progrefs  of  Time,  containing  verfes  upon  the 
4  foifons,  and  the  12  months,  in  16  quartopJates  with  orna* 
Qien  ts,  and  contributed  alfo  26  pages  in  feverai  hands  to  G.  Bick* 
barn's  Univerfal  Penman.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  vi£kualling  of« 
Hce'on  Tower  Hill,  where  be  died  1754  aged  44  years.  Mafiey^ 
Uk  his  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Letters,  obferves  that  he  kept  aa 
^a<ieray  at  Hoxton  towards  the  year  1740. 

DOUGLAS  (Gawin),  defccnded  of  the  antient  famiiy  6f 
Douglas,  a  younger  fon  of  Archibald^  fixth  earl  of  Angus,  was 
bortiat  Hrechin  in  Scotland,  in  147 1,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
^crfjty  of  St.  Andrews;  from  Whence  he  trayclied  to  Italy. 
JQei  e  be  foon  evinced  that  the  gloom  of  (he  monaftery  where 
be  laad  paiTed  his  youth  had  not  eftranged  him  from  the  mufes  i 
foc^  while  he  ftudied  theology,  and  fubmitted  to  the  auderities' 
«f  the  cloifter,  he  could  employ  himfelf  in  private  in  tranflating 
tat)0  beautiful  verfe  the  poem  of  Ovid  de  Rennedio-Amoris, 
tufl  in  cultivating  the  fine  poetical  genius  he  had^  received  from* 
lia|:ttie.  The  advantages  of  foreign  travel^  and  the'  converfa- 
tian  of  the  moft  eminent  men  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany^ 
to  whom  his  merit  procured  him  the  readiell  accefs,  completed 
bi|.  education.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  1496,  his  firft  pre* 
foment  was  that  of  provoft  of  the  collegiate  church  of^St^ 
Giiles  in  Edinburgh ;  a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity  and 
itfreiiue.  He  at  la(l  obtained  the  bifbopric  of  Dunkeld,  anno 
1515,  after  much  oppoGtion  from  the  duke  of  Albany,  then  re* 
gtot  i  infomuch  that  he  and  his  friends  were  obKged,  in  order 
to  get  pofiedion  of  the  cathedral,  to  fto^m  the  belfry,  and  drive 
Cl  idifioo,  who  oppofed  hlm>  out  of.it*  On  the  death  of  Jame« 
o  Stewart^ 
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Stewart,  archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  natvral  Ton  ef  James  IV. 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Flanders,  Douglas  was  nominated  to  that 
fee,  but  did  not  obtain  pofleflion  of  it :  however,  this  lofs  wfis 
in  feme  meafure  compenfated  to  him,  by  the  prefentation  to  the 
rich  abbacy  of  Aberbrothic,  in  commendam  with  his  bifhopric* 
Being  afterwards  obliged,  by  the  perfecutions  of  his  enemies, 
to  retire  to  London,  he  died  there  of  the  plague,  in  April  1522, 
IB  the  51ft  year  of  his  age.  He  flourilhed  in  the  reigns  of 
James  TV.  and  V.  and  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any 
dmes.  His  chief  works  are  i  i .  A  tranflation  of  Virgil's  JSneis. 
2*  The  palace  of  honour,  a  poem.  3.  Aureae  narrationes,  co- 
moedix  alianot  facne.  4.  De  rebus  Scoticis  liber. '  His  de- 
icriptions  ot  May  and  of  Winter,  the  iirfl:  of  which  is  prefixed 
as  a  prologue  to  the  12th  bock  of  his  iEneisi,  have  been  very 
well  modemifed  by  Mr.  Fawkcs ;  who  obferves,  in  his  preface, 
that  Chaucer  and  Douglas  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  two 
bright  ftars  that  illumined  England  and  Scotland,  after  a  dark 
interval  of  dulnefs,  a  long  night  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition, 
and  foretold  the  return  of  day,  and  the  revival  of  learning. 

DOUGLAS  (William),  a  fcots  lord  in  the  14th  century,  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  families  of  that  kingdom.  Robert  Bruce, 
lung  of  Scotland,  having  made  a  vow  to  go  on  a  crufade  againd; 
the  infidels,  and  not  being  able  to  fulfil  it  during  his  life,  or« 
dcTcd  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Paleiline  after  his  death,  and 
to  offer  it  on  the  altar  of  the  holy  fcpulchre.  The  king  dying 
in  1327,  Douglas  fee  out  for  the  holy  land ;  but  was  killed,  it 
feems,  on  the  way,  with  all  his  followers,  confifting  of  the 
flower  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland. 

DOUGLAS  (James),  an  englifh  anatomift,  particularly  ex- 
cellent in  the  pra£kice  of  the  obftetric.  art.  He  was  a  prac- 
titioner in  London  at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  cen* 
tury.  The  art  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  following  works : 
I.  Bibliographia:  anatomies  fpecimen,  printed  for  the  firft  time 
at  London  ^  and  afterwards,  with  confiderable  augmentations, 
at  Leyden,  1734,  8vo.  2..Miographiae  comparata  fpecimen; 
London,  1 706.  The  author  here  points  out  the  difference  of 
mufcles  in  man  and  in  the  canine  fpecies.  It  has  been  tranflated 
into  latin,  and  printed  at  Leydea  in  1729*  3.  Defcription  of 
the  Peritonaeum,  London,  1 730. 

DOUSA  (Janus),  a  very  learned  man,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
fami^  |i  )fortwick  in  Holland,  1545*  He  loft  hisj)arents  when 
very  yoAg,  and  was  fent  to  fevcral  fchobls ;  to  one  at  Paris 
among  the  xeft,  where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  greek  and 
latin  karoii^gv  When  he  had  finilhed  his  education,  he  returned 
to  his  own  coufitn^  and  married ;  and  though  he  was  fcarcely 
grown  up,  he  applied  hlmfelf  to  affairs  of  ftate,  and  was  fo^n 
aiade  a  curator  of  the  ^anks  and  ditches^  which  poft  he  held 
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above  20  yearty  and  then  refigned  it.  But  Doufa  was  not  only 
s  fcholar  and  a  ftatefman,  butlikewife  a  foldier^  and  he  bchave4 
himfelf  fo  well  in  that  capacity  at  the  fiege  of  Leyden  in  i574« 
Aat  the  prince  of  Oraoge  thought  J^e  could  commit  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  town  to  none  fo  properly  as  to  him.  In  1575  the 
univerfity  was  founded  there,  and  Doufa  made  firft  curator  of 
it  i  fot  which  place  he  was  well  fitted^  as  well  on  account  of  his 
learning  as  by  his  other  deferts.  His  learning  was  indeed  pro* 
4igious }  ana  he  had  fuch  a  memory,  that  he  could  at  once 
give  an  anfwer  to  any  thing  that  was  afked  him,  relating  to  an- 
ti^nt  or  modern  hiftory,  or,  in  jhort,  to  any  branch  of  literature. 
He  was,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  and,  after  him,Thuanus,  a  kind  of 
living  library  \  the  Varro  of  Holland,  and  the  oracle  of  the  univer- 
fity of  Leyden.  His  genius  lay  principally  towards  poetry,  and  his 
various  produf^ions  in  verfe  wer^  numerous :  but  what  is  more 
remarkable,  he  compofed  the  annals  of  his  own  country,  which 
he  had  colled^ed  from  the  public  archives,  in  verfe.  He  ^rote 
alfo  critical  notes  upon  Horace,  Salluft,  Plautus,  Fetroniusi 
Catullus,  Tibullus,  &c.  His  moral  qualities  are  faid  to  have 
been  no  lefs  meritorious,  than  his  intelle^iual  and  literary ;  fof 
he  was  modeft,  humane,  benevolent,  and  afiable.  He  was  ad*- 
mitted  into  the  fiipreme  afTembly  of  the  nation,  where  he  kept 
his  feat,  and  difcharged  his  office  worthily,  for  the  laft  13  years 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  1604,  and  bis  funeral  oration  was  made 
by  Daniel  Heinfius. 

He  left  four  fons  behind  him  i  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Janu^ 
Doufa,  would,  if  he  had  lived,  have  been  a  more  extraordinary 
man  than  his  father.  Jofeph  Scaliger  calls  binn  the  ornament 
of  the  world ;  and  fays,  that  in  the  flower  of  his  age  he  had 
reached  the  fame  maturity  of  wifdom  and  erudition,  as  others 
might  exped  to  attain  after  a  life  fpent  in  ftudy*  Grotius  alfo 
aflures  us,  th^t  his  poems  exceeded  thofe  of  his  father  j  whoni 
he  aflifted  alfo  in  compofmg  the  Annals  of  Holland.  He  was 
born  in  1572  i  and,  before  ne  was  well  out  of  infancy,  became, 
through  the  great  care  of  his  father,  not  only  a  good  lin« 
guift  and  poet,  but  alfo  a  good  philofopher  and  mathematician, 
To  all  this  he  afterwards  added  an  exquifite  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law  and  of  hiftory.  Befides  a  great  many  poems,  which  he 
compofed  in  a  very  tender  age,  we  have  his  notes  and  obferva^ 
tions  upon  feveral  latin  poets.  Thofe  upon  Plautus  were  the 
produfi  of  bia  i6th  year ;  and  he  was  not  above  19  vrhfin  he 
pnblifhed  his  book  De  Rebus  Cceleftibus,  and  his  Panegyric 
upon  a  Shadow.  His  commentaries  upon  Catullus,  Tibidlust 
and  Propertius,  were  publiflied  the  fame  year.  I)i6  estraor** . 
dinary  fame  and  merit  cauii^d  him  to  be  made  preceptor  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  firft  l^rarian  of  the  univerfity 
of  I4ey4en.  He  died  at  the  Hague»  in  bis  return  from  Germany  \ 
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ymrj  immaturely)  for  his  death  llappened  in  15979  when  he  had 
not  quite  completed  his  26th  year. 

Doufa's  three  other  fons,  George,  Francis,  and  Theodorus, 
were  all  of  them  men  of  learning,  though  not  fo  much  above 
the  common  fize  as  Janus  was.  George  was  a  good  linguift  ; 
travelled  to  Conftantinople ;  ami  publilhed  a  relation  of  his 
journey,  with  feveral  infcriptions  which  he  found  there  and 
clfewhere.  Alfo,  in  1607,  he  printed  George  Cedrenus's  book, 
intituled,  De  originibus  urbis  Conftantinopolitanse,  with  Meur^* 
fius's  notes  upon  it.  Francis  was  far  from  wanting  learning : 
for  in  1600  he  publiQied  the  epiftles  of  Julius  Cazfar  Scaliger ; 
fiis  annotations  upon  Ariftotle's  hiftory  of  Animals ;  and  feme 
fragments  of  Luciiius,  with  notes  of  his  own  upon  them. 
Theodorus,  lord  of  Barkenftyen,  publilhed  the  chronicon  of 
George  Logotheta  with  notes,  in  1614;  and  in  1638  wrote  a 
treatife,  called,  Farrago  etfaiea  variarum  Unguarum,variorumque 
au6^orum,  &c. 

DOUVRE  (Thomas  de).  treafurcr  of  the  church  of  Baycur, 
bom  in  that  city,  of  an  antient  family,  is  the  firft  Norman 
whom  WtlMam  the  conqueror  placed  in  the  archiepifcopal 
chair  of  York,  which,  from  his  learning  and  virtues,  he  ap« 
pears  to  have  worthiiy  filled.  He  rebuilt  his  cathedral,  ia- 
Aruded  his  people  by  his  difcourfes  and  by  his  example,  was  a 
great  benefa^or  to  nis  clergy,  and  compofed  fome  books  on 
church  mufic.  He  died  in  tne  year  1 100,  after  having  held  the 
fee  28  years. 

DOUVRE  (Thomas  de),  nephew  of  the  foregoing,  clerk 
•to  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  alfo  archbifliop  of  York  in  1108. 
His  father,  Sampfon  de  Douvre,  before  he  became  canon  of 
Bayeux,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  had  been  married, 
and  had  at  leaft  one  other  fon  (Richard  II.)  who  was  bifliop  of 
Bayeux.  Thomas  had  great  difputes  with  St.  Anfelm,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  concerning  the  primacy  of  their  cathedrals.  It 
is  faid,  that  being  affli£ted  with  a  grievous  illnefs,  the  phyficians 
recommended  to  him  a  remedy  not  confiftent  with  perfonal  pu- 
rity ;  but  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  expofe  himfell  to 
death,  than  purchafe  life  at  fuch  a  price.  He  recovered  5  and 
his  recovery  was  afcribed  to  his  conftancy  and  faith.  This  arch- 
bifliop died  in  1 1 14. 

DOUVRE  (Isabella  de),  of  the  fame  family  with  the  two 
laft-mentioned,  was  miftrefs  to  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  baftard 
of  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  and  had  by  him  a  fon,  Richard, 
whom  tnat  prince  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Bayeux,  in  1133. 
Having  outlived  her  bloom,  and  being  difgufted  with  the  world, 
which  was  already  difgufted  with  her,  Ifabella  retired  to  Bayeux, 
there  to  finifli  her  days,  and  there  flie  died  pbout  the  year  1 166, 
in  an  extreme  old  age.    Jt  is  thought  that  on  her  tomb  was 
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placed  that  original  epitaph,  which  is  ftiil  to  be  feen  againftoim 
of  the  outer  walls  of  that  cathedral : 

Quarta  dies  Pafchae  fuerat,  cum  clerus  ad  hujus, 

vjuac  jacct  hie,  vetulae  venitnus  exequias  j 
liXtitisque  3tem  magis  amififTe  dolemus, 

Quam  centum  talcs  fi  caderent  vetulx. 

There  is  an  imitation  of  this  quajrain  in  the  works  of  Sencc*, 

DOW  (Gerard),  born  at  Leyden  in  1613,  was  pupil  of  the 
fampus  Rembrandt,  and  made  great  progrcfs  under  that  matter. 
This  artift  confined  his  talents  entirely  to  fmall  piiElures,  for 
which  he  charged  according  to  the  time  he  was  employed  upoa 
them.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  regulate  hig  price  by  the  rate  of 
ao  fous  of  the  country  per  hour  :  nothing  can  be  more  highly 
finiftied  than  his  pieces :  it  is  onlv  by  the  help  of  a  magnifying 
^lafs  that  we  can  diftinguifli  the  whole  of  the  work.  Hi$  ' 
figures,  though  extremely  delicate,  poflefs  a  fingular  expreflioii 
and  movement.  His  colouring  is  frefli  and  vigorous.  Dow 
was  never  fparing  of  time  in  wh^t  he  did.  He  was  diree  days 
in  reprefenting  a  broom-ttick,  and  five  in  painting  the  hand  of 
a  perfon  who  fat  for  his  portrait.  We  cannot  afcertain  th^ 
year  of  his  death ;  but  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

.  DOW  ALL  (William  mac)  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1590, 
wept  to  fchool  at  feven  years  under  G.  Nifbet  at  Muffelburgh| 
and,  after  receiving  leftures  on  hiftory  one  year  from  John  Bal- 
four, was  entered  of  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  took 
his  matter's  degree  in  arts,  previous  to  which  he  was  appointed 
profeflbr  of  philofophy,  and  continued  in  that  pott  three  years. 

In  1614  he  was  invited  to  Groningen,  where  he  read  philor 
fophical  lc£lures,  and  ftudied  the  civil  law  j  took  his  dodor's 
degree  in  1625,  foon  after  which  he  was  advanced  to  the  pott 
^  of  judge-advocate  to  the  army  commanded  byEmettus  Cafimir, 
count  of  Naflau.  In  1629  and  1635  he  was  fent  on  two  feveral 
embalfies  to  Charles  I.  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  at  whofe  court 
he  ftrenuoufly  fup4)ortcd  the  do£triiie  of  mare  liberutn^  then  con- 
tending for  by  Grotius  againft  Sclden,  principally  with  a  view 
to  the  herjring-fifticry.  After  his  return  to  Holland,  Charles  I. 
appointed  hiip  one  of  the  council  for  Scotland,  which  dignity 
was  continued  to  him  by  Cliaries  II.  after  he  took  poflcflion  of 
that  kingdom  (probably  in  1650),  with  the  additional  title  of  his 
ambafladoT  to  the  united  ttates.  Dr.  Mac  Dowall  was  twice 
married ;  at  both  times  to  dutch  women,  the  laft  of  whom 'he 
buried  in  1652  ;  and  died  himfelf  at  London  \  but  in  what  year 
we  cannot  difcover. 

DOWNHAM  ( JohnX  the  author  of  a  well-known  and  pious 
work,  intituled,  **  The  Chriftian  Warfare,"  was  the  youngeft  fpn 
pf  the  bifhop  of  Chctto-,  and  was  born  in  that  city*  fie  was 
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,  bred  at  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.    He  exer-, 
cifed  his  miniftry  in  different  parts  of  Lctndon,  and  was  the  firft 
who  difcharged  with  reputation  the  ledture  behind  the  Exchange, 
He  died  about  1644. 

DOWNING  (Calibut),  an  englifli  divine  and  do£lor  of 
laws,  notorious  for  his  ambition.  He  held  the  vicarage  of 
Hackney,  near  London,  with  the  parfonage  of  Hickford  in 
Buckinghamfhire.  But  thefe  not  being  fufficient  for  his  avari- 
cious difpoiition,  he  ftodd  in  competition  with  Dr.  Gilbert  Shel* 
don  for  the  wardeiiftiip  of  AU-Souls ;  and  lofing  that,  was  a 
great  fuitor  td  be  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  thinking  that  road  might  lead  to  a  biOiopric;  But 
failing  there  alfo,  he  joined  the  parliament  party,  and  became 
a  great  promoter  of  their  defigtis ;  and  in  a  fermon  preaiched  be- 
fore the  arttUery-compariy,  Sept.  i,  1640,  delivered  this  doc- 
trine :  "  That  for  the  defence  of  religion,  and  reformation  of 
the  church,  it  w^s  lawful  to  take  up  arms  againft  the  king :" 
bat  fearing  to  be  called  in  queilion  for  this  ail^rtion^  he  retired 
to  the  houfe  of  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  at  Little  Lees  in  Effex. 
After  this  he  became  chaplain  to  the  lord  Robert's  regiment, 
and  in  1643  ^^  ^  grand  covenanter,  and  one  of  the  aflembl/ 
of  divines }  but  died  in  the  midft  of  his  career,  iii  i644«  He 
hath  fome  political  difcourfes  and  fermons  in  print,  and  was 
father  of  fir  George  Downing,  made  by  king  Charles /!•  le- 
crctary  to  the  treafury^  and  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the 
cuftoms. 

DRABICIlTS  (NicHOtiCs),  a  celebrated  enthufiaft,  was  bora 
about  1587,  at  Stranfnitz  in  Moravia,  where  his  father  was  bur- 

fomafter.  He  was  admitted  minifter  in  1616,  and  exercifed 
is  fun£iion  at  Drakotutz ;  and  when  he  was  obliged  to  feek 
it  retreat  in  foreign  countries,  on  account  of  the  fevere  edids 
of  the  emperor  againft  the  proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to . 
Leidnitz,  a  town  in  Hungary,  in  1629,  Having  no  hopes  of 
being  reftored  to  his  church,  he  turned  woollen- draper  5  in 
which  occupation  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one,  was 
of  great  fervice  to  him.  Afterwards  he  forgot  the  decorum 
of  his  former  charafter  fo  much,  that  he  became  a  hard  drinker; 
but  the  other  tninifters,  juftly  fcandalized  at  his  condud,  in- 
formed their  fuperiors  of  it,  who,  in  a  fynod  called  in  Poland^ 
examined  into  the  affair.  Here  it  was  refolved,  that  Drabicius 
ihould  be  fufpended  from  the  miniftry,  if  he  did  not  live  in  a 
more  edifying  manner ;  and  this  obliged  him  to  behave  himfelf 
with  mor^  decency.  ' 

When  he  was  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
prophet.'  He  had  his  firft  vifion  in  the  night  of  Feb.  23,  1638, 
and  the  fecond  in  the  night  of  Jan.  23,  1643.  The  firlt  vifion 
proiAifed  him  in  general  great  armies  from  the  north  and  eaft, 
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which  (hould  cruih  the  houfe  of  Auftria;  the  Tecond  declared  paiT^ 
ticularl^j  that  Ragotlki,  prince  of  Tranfylvania,  (hould  command 
the  atmy  from  the  eail,  and  ordered  Drabicius  to  inform  his 
brethren,  that  God  vrzt  about  to  reftore  them  to  their  own 
country,  and  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to  his  people  i  and 
that  they  (hould  prepare  themfelves  for  this  deliverance  by 
failing  and  prayer.  He  received  orders  to  write  down  what 
had  been  revealed  to  him  j  and  to  begin  in  the  manner  of  the 
anticnt  prophets,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me.'* 
Hisvifions,  however,  were  not  much  regarded  at  firft.  Thefc 
two  were  followed  by  many  others  in  the  fame  year  1643  ;  and 
there  was  one,,  which  ordered,  that  he  (hould  open  the  whole 
affair  to  Comenius,  who  was  then  at  Elbin?  in  Pru(Ea.  One 
of  his  viiions,  in  1 644,  aiTured  him  that  the  imperial  troops 
(hould  not  deilroy  the  refugees.  They  committed  great  ra- 
vages upon  the  territories  01  Ragotiki,  blundered  the  town  of 
Leidnitz,  and  befieged  the  caftle.  Drabicius  (hut  himfelf  up 
there,  and  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  upon  the  divine  aiTurances, 
as  to  think  human  means  unneceflary.  He  even  fet  his  hand 
to  the  works :  "  he  would  not  only  be  prefent,"  favs  Comenius, 
who  blames  him  for  it,  <<  but  alfo  iire  one  of  the  cannon 
himfelf;  whereas  it  would  have  been  more  proper  for  him  to 
have  been  in  a  corner,  and  to  have  applied  himfelf  to  prayer. 
But  the  imprudent  zeal  of  this  new  Fecer,  prefuming  to  defend 
the  Lord  with  the  material  f word,  was  chaftifed  by  the  Lord 
himfelf,  who  permitted  part  of  the  flame  to  recoil  upon  his  face, 
and  to  hurt  one  of  his  eyes."  The  Imperialifts  raifed  the  fiege  ; 
but  foon  after  befieged  the  place  agara,  and  took  it.  The  re* 
fugees  were  plundered,  and  Drabicius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperialiils.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  Ra- 
gotiki, and  telling  him,  Aug.  1645,  that  God  commanded  him 
to  deilroy  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  pope  j  and  that,  '*  if 
he  refufed  to  attack  that  neft  of  vipers,  he  would  draw  down 
upon  his  family  a  general  ruiU)  which  ihould  not  fpare  even 
him  that  piiTeth  againft  the  wall."  The  prince  already  knew 
that  Drabicius  had  aiTumed  the.chara£ler  of  a  prophet :  for  Dra<« 
bicius,  according  to  the  repeated  orders  which  he  had  received 
in  his  ecilacies,  had  fent  him  a  copyjof  his  revelations,  which 
Ragotiki  threw  into  the  (ire.  The  death  of  that  prince,  in 
Ocl.  1647,  plunged  Drabicius  into  extreme  forrow ;  who  was 
in  the  ucmoft  fear  left  his  revelation  (hould  vaniih  into  fmoke, 
and  himfelf  be  expofed  to  ridicule.  But  he  had  one  ecftatic 
confolation,  which  re -animated  him;  and  that  was,  that  God 
would  fend  him  Comenius,  to  whom  he  (hould  communicate 
his  writings.  .'Comenius,  having  bufinefs  in  Hungary  in  16509 
(aw  Drabicius  there,  and  his  prophecies ;  and  made  fuch  re- 
flections as  he  thought  proper,  upon  the  vifion's  having  for 
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ikrc^  years  before  promifed  Dtabicius,  that  he  fhbuld  have  Co- 
menius  for  a  coadjutor.  Muft  it  not  feem  ftrange,  that  Sigif- 
mond  Ragotfki,  being  urged  by  Drabicius  to  make  war  againft 
the  emperori  and  by  his  mother  to  continue  in  peace  with  him, 
could  not  tell  what  td  do,  being  attacked  on  Doth  fides  with 
terrible  threats  ?  Drabicius  denounced  againft  him  the  judg^ 
ifients  of  the  Almighty,  in  cafe  of  peace;  2nd  his  mother 
threatened  him  with  her  curfe  in  cafe  of  war.  Should  not  the 
prince  have  followed  where  reafon  and  good  policy  would  have 
led,  and  have  left  thefe  mad  people  to,  have  faved  as  long  as 
they  pleafed,  each  in  their  own  way  ?  He  fat  down,  however^ 
in  the  utmoft  perplexity,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  prayers 
of  Drabicius  and  Comenius,  and  kept  himfelf  quiet  till  his 
death. 

June  1654  Drabicius  was  reftored  to  his  miniftry,  aod  his 
Vifions  prefented  themfelves  more  frequently  than  ever ;  orders 
ing  from  time  to  time  that  they  ihould  be  communicated  to  his 
Coadjutor  Comenius,  that  he  might  publifh  them  to  all  nations 
and  languages,  and  particularly  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  Co^^ 
menius  found  himielf  embarrafled  between  the  fear  of  God^ 
and  that  of  men :  he  was  apprehenfive,  that  by  not  printing 
the  revelations  of  Drabicius  he  (hould  difobey  God,  and  that 
*  by  printing  them  he  (hould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  and 
cenfure  of  men.  He  took  a  middle  way :  he  refolved  to  print 
them,  and  not  to  diftribute  the  copies }  and  upon  this  ac-* 
count  he  intituled  the  book,  **  Lux  in  Tenebris."  But  his 
refolution  to  conceal  this  light  under  a  bufliel  did  not  con- 
tinue long :  it  gave  way  to  two  remarkable  events,  which 
were  taken  for  a  grand  crifis,  and  the  unravelling  of  the  my- 
ftery.    One  of  thefe  events  was  the  irruption  of  George  Ra- 

Sotiki  into  Poland:^ the  other  the  death  of  the  emperor  Fer« 
inand  III.  But  thefe  events,  far  from  anfwering  the  predic- 
tions,  ferved  only  to  confound  them.  Ragotflct  perifhed  in  his 
defcent  upon  Poland;  and  Leopold,  king  of  Hungary,  was 
elefted  emperor  in  the  room  of  his  father  Ferdinand  III :  by 
which  eledion,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  almoft  reftored  to  its 
former  grandeur,  and  the  proteftants  in  Hungary  abfoiutely 
ruined.  Drabicius  was  the  greateft  fufFerer  by  this ;  for  the 
coun  of  Vienna,  being  informed  that  he  was  the  perfon  who 
founded  the  trumpet  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fought 
means  to  punifli  him,  and,  as  it  is  faid,  fucceeded  in  it  What 
became  of  him,  we  cannot  learn:  fome  fay,  that  he  was 
burnt,  for  an  impoftor  and  falfe  prophet ;  others,  that  he  died 
in  Turkey,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge :  but  neither  of  thefe 
accounts  is  certain. 

The  Lux  in  Tenebris  was  printed  by  Comenius  at  Amfterdam 
in  1657 ;  and  contains  not  only  the  revelations  of  our  Drabicius, 
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but  thofe  of  Chriftopher  Kotterus^  and  of  Chriftina  Poniatorta* 
Comenius  publiflied  an  abridgement  of  it  in  16605  with  this  title^ 
''  Revelationum  dlvinarum  in  ufum  faeculi  noilri  fa£larum  epi- 
tome." He  reprinted  the  whole  work,  with  this  title,  **  Lux  e 
tenebris  novis  radiis  au£la,  &c."  Thefe  new  rays  were  a  fequel 
of  Drabicius's  revelations,  which  extended  to  the  year  1666. 

DRACO,  a  lepiflator  of  Athens,  624  years  before  the  vulgar 
9era»  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  republic  for  his  probity, 
and  his  wifdom.  Being  declared  archon,  he  framed  laws  for 
tl\e  reformation  of  his  fellow  citizens,  which  favoured  of  a  cruef 
feverity.  The  afiai&n,  and  the  citizen  convi^ied.of  lazinefs^ 
were  equally  puniflied  with  death.  So  juft  as  not  to  favour  any 
one,  he  yet  was  not  philofopher  enough  to  know  that  he  had 
*  the  comntand  of  men.  On  being  afked  the  motives  of  his  fe- 
verity, he  anfwered :  <^  that  the  fmalleft  tranfgrefiions  feemed  to 
him  to  deferve  death ;  and  that  he  could  not  find  any  other 
punifliment  for  the  greatefl:.''  His  laws,  written  in  blood,  ac- 
cording to  the  expremon  of  the  orator  Demades,  met  the  fate 
of  all  violent  meafures :  they  were  firft  mitigated,  and  then 
neglected.  The  yfiCt  Solon  repealed  them  all,  excepting  fuch 
as  related  to  murder.  The  end  of  Draco  was  as  deplorable 
as  it  was  glorious.  Having  appeared  at  the  theatre,  the  people 
applauded  him  with  reiterated  acclamations,  and  threw  at  him 
fo  many  gowns  and  caps,  according  to  thejcuftom  of'thofe  times> 
that  he  was  ilifled  under  the  marks  of  efteem  that  he  received. 

DRAGUT-RAIS  (that  is,  captain  Dragut),  born  of  obfcure 
parents,  in  Natolia,  at  firft  fervant  to  a  pirate,  became  afterwards 
favourite  of  Barbarofia,  and  at  laft  his  fucceflbr.  He  led  the 
companions  of  his  maritime  depredations  to  plunder,  with  as 
much  capacity  and  fuccefs  as  that  famous  pirate.  He  fet  out 
by  fignalizing  himfelf  upon  the  coafts  of  Naples  and  Calabria, 
But  in  1550  he  was  taken  by  furprife  on  the  coaft.  of  Corfica, 
and  made  prifoner,  with  feteral  of  his  (hips,  by  Jeannetino 
Doria,  nephew  and  lieutenant  of  the  famous  Andrew  Doria» 
who  would  not  refVore  him  his  liberty  till  after  feveral  years, 
and  the  payment  of  a  confiderable  ranfom.  This  long  detention 
d^d  not  coiT^Oi  the  robber.  In  1560  he  came  and  moored  in 
the  harbour  of  the  ifle  of  Gerbes.  Andrew  Doria  blocked  him 
in  with  his  gallies,  which  caft  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour. The  corfair,  finding  himfelf  thus  (hut  up,  thought  on  a 
projeA  for  his  deliverance ;  which  fucceeded.  He  made  Doria 
believe,  by  the  great  preparations  he  feemed  to  be  making  for 
fortifying  the  banks  of  the  harbour,  that  he  was  refolved  to  de- 
fend the  entrance  to  the  laft  extremity.  At  the  lame  rime,  he 
employed  people  in  levelling  a  way,  which  began  at  the  place 
where  his  gallies  were  moored,  and  on  which  he  raifed  a  ftage, 
*compofcd  of  feveral  pieces  of  Umber^  which  he  covered  with 
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^ards  fmeared  with  greafc,  for  caGng  the  paflagc  of  whatever 
he  intended  to  Aide  upon  them.  He  now  tugged  his  gallies,  hj 
means  of  capftans,  upon  thefe  boards  ;  arid  with  wooden  rollers 
drew  them  to  a  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  ground  was  much 
lower.  He  had  already  caufed  a  new  canal  to  be  dug,  oppofite 
to  the  canal  of  Cantara  (that  where  the  Spaniards  were),  by 
which  his  gallies  pafled  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  Doria  only 
learnt  this  extraordinary  intelligence  by  the  lofs  of  the  capital  of 
Sicily,  which  Dragut  took  almoft  in  fight  of  him.  It  was, thus 
that  the  corfair  extricated  himfelf  from  his  dangerous  fituation  : 
a  refouTce  long  before  employed  by  the  Tarentines  at  the  ad- 
vice of  Hannibal.  He  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  ifland  by  a  hor- 
rible ad  of  perfidy.  Having  invited  to  Tripoly,  under  the  maik 
of  friendfliipy  a  certain  Solyman,  who  was  the  lord  of  it,  he  had 
him  hanged,  and  then  took  poflcffion  of  it.  Five  years  after- 
wards, in  1565,  Solytaan  II.  fent  orders  to  Dragut  to  appear  be- 
fore Malta  which  he  wasjuft  befieging;  the  pirate  came  there 
with  1 5  gallies.  One  day,  when  he  was  reconnoitring  the  breach^ 
a  cannon  ball  which  ftruck  againll  a  rampart,  ftarted  a  piece  of 
itone  from  it  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  hitting  the  ear  of  the 
corfair,  he  died  of  the  blow  a  (hort  time  after. 

DRAKE  (Sir  Francis),  one  of  our  moft  diftinguiflied  naval 
heroes,  who  flouriihed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  the  fon  of 
Edmund  Dr&ke,  a  failor,  and  born  nearTaviftock  in  Devonfhire,^ 
154^.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  expence,  and  under  the  care, 
of  fir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinfman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
iSf  was  purfer  of  a  (hip  trading  to  Bifcay.  At  20  he  made  a 
vftyage  to  Guinea :  and  at  22  had  the  tonour  to  be  made  cap- 
tain of  the  Judith.  Ih  that  capacity  hcXvas  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved 
moft  gallantly  in  the  glorious  a£irdtis  under  fir  John  Hawkins^ 
and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  great  reputation,  though 
not  worth  a  groat.  Up6n  this  lac  projefted^a  defign  againft 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies ;  which  he  no  fooner  pub- 
fiflied,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  accompany  him. 
In  1570  he  made  his  firft  expedition  with  two  (hips ;  and  the 
next  year  with  one  only,  in  which  he  returned  fafe,  if  not  with 
fuch  advantges  as  he  expefted.  He  made  another  expedi- 
tion in  1572,  wherein  he  did  the  Spaniards  fome  mifchief,  and 
gained  confidcrable  booties.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  was  much 
aflifted  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been 
ever  fince,  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards.  The 
prince  of  thefe  people  was  named  Pedro,  to  whom  Drake  pre- 
fented  a  fine  cudafs  from  his  fide,  which  he  faw  the  Indian  great- 
ly admired.  Pedro,  in  return,  gave  him  four  large  wedges  of 
gold,  which  Drake  threw  into  the  common  ftock,  with  this  re- 
markable exprel&on,  that  ^  he  thought  it  but  juft,  that  fuch  as 
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tk>re  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage  on  Kis  cre^it^  Oiouid 
<hare  the  utmoft  advantages  that  voyage  produced.*'  Thcrt 
embarking  his  men,  with  all  thd  wealth  he  had  obtained,  which 
was  very  confiderable,  he  bote  aw^  for  England^  where  he  ar- 
rived in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  exp'edition,  joined  to  his  honourable  beha- 
tiour  towards  his  owners,  gained  hint  a  high  reputation  ;  and 
the  ufc  he  made  of  his  riches  ftill.  a  greater.  For,  fitting  out 
three  (lout  frigates  at  his  own  cxpence,  he  failed  with  them  inttf 
Ireland;  where,  under  Walter  cart  of  Effex,  the  Ipther  of  the 
famous  unfortunate  earl,  he  fcrved  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many 
glorious  a£lions.  After  the  death  of  his  noble  patron,  he  re- 
turned into  England  ;  where  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton,  vice-cham- 
berlain to  queen  Elizabeth,  privy-counfellor,  and  a  great  favour-c 
iCe,  introduced  him  to  her  majefty,  and  procured  him  counte- 
nance and  prote£lion  at  court.  By  this  means  he  acquired  a  ca- 
pacity of  undertaking  that  grand  expedition,  which  will  render 
his  name  immortal.  The  firft  thing  he  propofcd  was  ^  voyage 
into  the  South-feas  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  was 
what  hitherto  no  Engliihman  had  ever  attempted.  The  project 
was  well  received  at  court:  the  queen  furniihed  him  with 
.  means ;  and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  force  fuffi- 
cient.  The  fleet,  with  which  he  failed  on  this  extraordinary  un- 
dertaking, confifted  only  of  five  fmall  veflels,  compared  with 
modern  fiiips,  and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He  failed 
from  England  Dec.  13,  15771  on  the  lyth  fell  in  with  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd.  March  13,  he 
pafled  the  equinoftial^  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  April  5,  1578* 
and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the  company  of 
two  of  his  (hips ;  but  meeting  j^hem  again,  and  taking  out  tneir 
provifions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  May  29,  he  entered  the 
port  of  St.  Julian,  where  he  continued  two  months,  for  the 
fake  of  laying  in  provifions  :  Aug.  20,  he  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan ;  and  Sept.  25  pafled  them,  havkig  then  only  his  own 
ihip.  Nov.  25,  he  came  to  Machao,  which  he  had  appointed 
for  a  place  of  rendezvous,  in  cafe  his  fliips  feparated  :  but  cap- 
tain Winter,  his  vice-admiral,  having  repafled  the  Straits, 
was  returned  to  England.  Thence  he  continued  his  voyage 
along  the  coafts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of 
feizing  Spanifli  fhips,  and  attacking  them  on  (bore,  till  his  crew 
were  fated  with  plunder ;  and  then  coaft ing  North- America  to 
the  height  of  48  degrees,  he  endeavoured  to  find  a  paflage  back 
into  our  feas  on  that  fide,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed, 
and  called  the  country  New  Albion,  taking  pofleOion  of  it  in 
the  name  and  for  the  ufe  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  having  ca- 
reened his  (hip,  fet  fail  from  thence,  Sept.  29,  15791  for  the  Mo- 
luccas. He  is  fuppofed  to  have  chofen  this  paflag«  rounds  part- 
ly 
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ly  t6  avoid  being  attacVed  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  difadyantagc^ 
and  partly  from  the  lateneb  of  the  feafon^  whence  dangerous 
ftorms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be  apprehended.  OSt.  131  he 
fell  in  with  certain  iflands,  inhabited  by  the  mod  barbarous 
people  he  had  met  with  in  all  his  voyage :  and,  Nov.  4,  he  had 
i%ht  of  the  Moluccas,  and,  coming  to  Ternate,  was  extremely 
well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears,  from  the  moi^ 
authentic  relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been  a  wife  and  ]>o«> 
lite  prince.  Dec.  10,  he  made  Celebes,  where  his  (hip  unfor* 
tunately  t^  upon  a  rock  Jan.  9th  following ;  from  which,  be- 
yond all  »pe£^ation,  and  in  a  manner  miraculojufly,  they  got 
off,  and  continued  their  courfe.  March  16,  he  arrived  at  Java 
Major,  and  from  thence  intended  to  have  dire£ted  his  courfe 
to  Malacca ;  but  f^und  himfelf  obliged  to  alter  hispurpofe,  and 
to  think  of  returning  home.  March  25,  1580,  he  put  this  de« 
fign  in  execution ;  and,  June  1 5,  doubled  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope,  having  then  on  board  57  men,  and  but  three  calks  of  wa« 
ter.  July  12,  he  paifed  the  Line,  reached  the  coaft  of  Guinea 
the  16th,  and  there  watered.  Sept.  it,  he  made  the  iiland  of 
Tercera ;  and,  Nov.  3,  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  performed  in  two  years  and  about 
ten  months. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of  wealtli 
he  brought  home,  raifed  much  difcourfe  throughout  the  king- 
dom I  fome  highly  commending,  and  fome  as  loudly  decryinjf 
him.  The  former  alleged,  that  his  exploit  was  not  only  ho- 
nourable to  himfelf,  but  to  his  country ;  that  it  would  eilablifli 
our  reputation  for  maritime  (kill  ifi  foteign  nations,  and  raife 
an  ufeful  fpirit  of  emulation  at  home ;  and  that,  as  to  the  mo- 
ney, our  merchants  having  fufFered  much  from  the  faithlefs 
prafiices  of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  nothing  more  juft,  than 
that  the  nation  fhould  receive  the  benefit  of  Drake's  reprifals* 
The  other  party  alleged,  that,  in  fa£t,  he  was  no  better  than 
a  pirate ;  that,  of  all  others,  it  lead  became  a  trading  nation  to 
encourage  fuch  practices }  that  it  was  not  only  a  dire£l  breach 
of  all  our  late  treaties  with  Spain,  but  likewife  of  our  old  leagues 
with  the  houfe  of  Burgundy ;  and  that  the  confequences  would 
be  much  more  fatal,  than  the  benefits  reaped  from  it  could  be 
advantageous*  Things  continued  in  this  uncertainty  during 
the  remainder  of  1 580,  and  the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year. 
At  length  they  took  a  turn  in  favour  of  Drake :  for,  April  4, 
J581,  her  majefty,  going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board  his  (hip ; 
where,  after  dinner,  ihe  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  declared  her  abfolute  approbation  of  all  he  had  done. 
She  likewife  gave  dire£lions  for  the  prefervation  of  his  (hip, 
that  it  might  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  and  his  country's 
glory.    Camden^  in  his  Britanniaj  has  taken  no,tice  of  an  extra* 
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ordinary  circumftaiice  relating  to  this  fiiip  of  Drake*s,  where/ 
fpeaking  of  the  (hire  of  Bachan  in  Scotland,  he  fays :  *^  It  i$ 
hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  clayks,  a  fort  of  geefc,  which 
are  believed  by  fome  with  great  admtrationj  to  grow.npon  trees 
on  this  coafl,  and  in  other  places,  and,  when  they  are  ripe,  they 
fall  down  into  the  fea,  becaufe  neither  their  nefts  nor  egga 
can  any  where  be  found.  But  they,  who  faw  the  (hip,  in  which 
fir  Francis  Drake  failed  round  the  world,  when  it  was  l;ud  up* 
in  the  river  Thames,  could  teftify,  that  little  birds  breed  in  the 
old  rotten  keels  of  fliips,  fince  a  great  number  of  fiM^,  without 
life  and  feathers,  ftuck  clofe  to  the  outfide  of  the  keel  of  that 
fliip.''  This  celebrated  ihip,  which  had  been  contemplated 
many  years  at  Deptford,  at  length  decaying,  it  was  broke  up  y 
and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  ptefented  to  the  unW 
verfity  of  Oxford. 

In  1585  he  failed  with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies,  and  took 
the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Cairthagena,  and  St.  Auguftin^ 
In  I58y  he  went  to  Lifbon  with  a  fleet  of  30  fail ;  and,  having 
intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  aflfembled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which 
was  to  have  made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  gre^t  courage  en-^ 
tered  that  port,  and  burnt  there  upwards  of  10,000  tonsof  (hip-> 
ping  :  which  he  afterwards  merrily  called,  ''  burning  the  king 
of  Spain's  beard."  In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain  wa^ 
approaching  our  coafts,  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Charles  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England, 
where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably  as  ever  :  for  he  made 
prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded  by  don  Pedro  de  Val- 
dez,  who  was  reputed  the  proje6lor  of  this  invafion. .  Thitf 
lucky  affair'  happened  in  the  following  manner :  July  22,  fir 
Francis,  obferving  a  great  fpanilh  fhip  floating  at  a  diftance  from 
both  fleets,  fent  his  pinnace  (o  fummon  the  commander  to 
yield.  Valdez  replied,  with  much  fpanifti  folemnity,  that  they 
were  450  ftrong,  that  he  himfelf  was  don  Pedro,  and  ftood 
much  upon  his  honour,  and  thereupon  propounded  feveral  con- 
ditions, upon  which  he  was  willing  to  yield :  but  the  vice-ad-« 
miral  replied,  that  he  had  no  leifure  to  parley,  but  if  he  thought 
fit  inftantly  to  yield  he  might  *,  if  not,  he  fliould  foon  find  that 
Drake  was  no  coward.  Pedro,  hearing  the  name  of  Drake,  im- 
mediately  yielded,  and  with  46  of  his  attendants  came  aboard 
Drake's  (hip.    This  don  Pedro  remained  above  two  years  his 

Erifoner  in  England ;  and,  when  he  was  releafed,  paid  him  for 
is  own  and  his  captain's  liberties,  a  ranfom  of  3500I.  Drake's 
foldiers  were  well  recompenfed  with  the  plunder  of  this  (hip : 
for  they  found  in  it  J5,ooo  ducats,  of  gold,  which  was  divided 
among  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  muft  not  be  diflfembled,  concerning  the 
czp^itipn  in  general^  tbat^  through  ao  overfigbt  of  Drake,  the 
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^miral  ran  the  utmoft  hazard  of  heing  taken  hy  the  enemyw 
For  Drake  being  appointed,  the  firfl:  night  of  the  engagement, 
^o  carry  lights  for  the  dire£lion  of  the  Englifh  fleet,  was  led  to 
purfue  fome  hulks  belonging  to  the  Hanfetowns,  and  fo  neg« 
le&ed  this  office ;  which  occafioned  the  admtrars  following  the 
fpanifh  lights,  and  remaining  almoft  in  the  centre  of  their  fleet 
jtill  morning.  However,  his  fucqeeding  fervices  fufficiently 
atoned  for  this  miftake,  the  greatefl:  execution  done  on  the  flying 
Spaniards  being  petformed  by  the  f(j[uadron  under  his  command* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Spaniards,  not  with  (landing  their  lofs 
was  fo  great,  and  their  defeat  fo  notorious,  took  great  pains  to 
propagate  falfe  (lories,  which  in  fome  places  gained  fo  much  cre- 
dit as  to  hide  their  (hame.  ilt  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a 
little  before  this  formidable  fpani(h  armament  put  to  fea,  the  am* 
baiTador  of  his  catholic  majedy  had  the  confidence  to  propound 
jto  queen  Elizabeth,  in  latin  verfe,  the  terms  upon  which  Ihe 
might  hope  for  peace ;  which,  with  an  Englifh  tranflation  by 
Dr.  Fuller,  we  will  infert  in  this  place,  becaufe  Drake's  expedi- 
tion to  the  Wcfl-Indies  makes  apart  of  this  mefiage.  The  verfet 
are  thefe : 

Tc  veto  ne  pergas  bello  dcfcnderc  Belgas : 

Quae  Dracus  eripuit  nunc  reftituantur  oportct : 

Quas  pater  cvertit  jubeo  tc  condcre  cell  as  :  \ 

BelligioPapae  fac  reflituatur  ad  unguem. 

Thefe  .to  you  are  our  commands. 
Send  no  help  to  th'  Netherlands  : 
Of  the  treafurc  took  by  Drake, 
Rcftitution  you  mull  make  : 
And  thole  abbies  build  anew. 
Which  your  father  overthrew : 
If  for  any  peace  you  hope,  • 
In  all  points  rellore  the  pope. 

The  queen's  extempore  return. 

Ad  Gtsecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  caleodas. 

Worthy  king,  know,  this  your  will 
At  latter-lammas  we'll  fulfil. 

In  1589  he  commanded  as  admiral  the  fleet  fent  to  reftofe 
don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  command  of  the  land«forces 
being  given  to  fir  John  Norris  :  but  they  were  hardly  got  to  fea, 
before  the  commanders  dilTered,  and  fo  the  attempt  proved  ab- 
ortive. The  war  with  Spain  continuing,  a  more  effedual  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  by  fir  John  Hawkins  and  Drake,  againft 
their  fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been 
made  during  the  whole  courfe  of  it :  but  the  commanders  here 
again  not  agreeing  about  the  plian^  this  aUb  did  not  turn  out  fo 
3  *  fuccefsfuUy 
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Aiccefsfully  as  was  cxpcftcd.  All  difficulties,  before  thefc  two 
laft  expeditions,  had  given  way  to  the  (kill  and  fortune  of 
Drake ;  which  probably  was  the  reafon  why  he  did  not  bear 
thefe  difappointrnfcnts  fo  well  as  he  otherwife  would  have  done. 
A  ftrong  fcnfe  of  them  is  fuppofcd  to  have  thrown  him  into 
a  melancholy,  which  occafioned  a  bloody-flux  ;  and  of  this  he 
died  on  board  his  own  fhip,  near  the  towfi  of  Kombre  de  Dios 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  Jan.  a8,  1596.  His  death  was  lamented  by 
the  Whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his  countrymen,  who  had 
great  reafon  to  love  him  from  the  circumftances  of  his  private 
life,  as  well  as  to  efteem  him  in  his  public  charader.  He  was 
elected  burgcfs  for  Boifinf  y,  alias  Tintagal,  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
27th  parliament  of  Elizabeth  }  and  for  Plymouth  in  Devonftiire, 
in  the  35th,  This  town  had  very  particular  obligations  to  him  ; 
for  in  1587  he  undertook  to  bring  water  into  it,  through  the 
want  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  grievoufly  diftrefled  :  and 
he  performed  it  by  conducing  thither  a  ftream  from  fprings  at 
eight  miles  diftance,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a  ftraight  line :  for  in  the 
manner  he  brought  it)  the  courfe  of  it  runs  upwards  of  2q 
miles.. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  low  of  (lature,  but  well  fet,  had  a 
broad  open  cheft,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fine  brown, 
his  beard  full  and  comely,  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  a  frefb,  cheerful,  and  very  engaging  countenance* 
As  navigation  had  been  bjs  whole  ftudy,  fo  he  underflood  it 
thorougmy,  and  was  a  perfeft  mafter  in  every  branch,  efpe- 
cially  in  aftronomy,  and  in  the  application  thereof  to  the  art  of 
failing.    He  had  the  happinefs  to  live  under  the  reign  of  a 
princefs,  who  never  failed  to  diftinguiih  merit,  and,  what  i$ 
more,  to  reward  it.    He  was  always  her  favourite}  and  (he 
gave  an  uncommon  proof  of  it,  in  regard  to  a  quarrel  he  had 
with  his  countryman  fir  Bernard  Drake,  whofe  arms  fir  Francis 
affuming,  the  other  was  fo  provoked  at  it,  that  he  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear.    Upon  this,  the  queen  took  up  the  quarrel,  and 
gave  fir  Francis  a  hew  coat,  which  is  thus  emblazoned :  "  Sable, 
a  fcfs  wavy  between  two  pole  ftars  Argent,"  and  for  his  creft, 
*•  a  fliip  on  a  globe  under  rufF,"  held  by  a  cable,  with  a  hand  out 
of  the  clouds,   over  it  this  motto,    ^*  auxilio  divino ;"  under- 
neath, "  fie  parvis  magna  ;**  in  the  rigging  whereof  is  hung  up 
by  the  heels  a  wivern,  Gules ;"  which  was  the  arms  of  Sir  Sere- 
nard  Dr^ke.    Her  majelly's  kindnefs  however  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  grave;  for  (he  fuficred  his  brother  Thomas  Drake, 
whom  he  made  his  heir,  to  be  profecuted  for  a  pretended  debt 
to  the  crown  ;  which  profecution  hurt  him  a  good  deal.    It  is 
indeed  true,  that  fir  Francis  died  without  iffue,  but  not  a  bache* 
lor,  as  fome  authors  have  written ;  for  he  left  behind  him  a 
widow>  Elizabeth^  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  fir  George  Syd* 
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cnham  in  the  county  of  Devon,  knight^  who  afterwards  was  mar* 
ried  to  William  Courteney,  efq»  of  Powderham  caftle  in  the 
fame  county* 

DRAKE  (Tames),  a  celebrated  political  writer  and  phyfician, 
was  born  ac  Cambridge,  in  1 667  \  and,  at  1 7,  admitted  a  member 
of  that  univerfity,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  bimfelf  by  his 
uncommon  parts  and  ii^genuity.  Some  time  before  the  levolu- 
tion,  he  took  thic  degree  of  B.  A.  and  after  that  of  M.  A.  but^ 
going  to  London  in  16931  and  difcovering  a  particular  genius 
to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  was  encouraged  m  the  purfuit  of  it  by 
iir  Thomas  Millington,  and  the  mod  eminent  members  of  th^ 
college  of  phyficians*  In  1696  he  took  the  degree  of  do£lor  in 
that  faculty;  and  was  foon  after  elefted  F.  R.  S.  as  iikewife  of  the 
college  of  i^yficians.  But  whether  his  own  inclination  led  him, 
or  m^edier  he  did  it  purely  to  fupply  the  defe£is  of  a  fortune, 
which  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  htm  a  proper  equipage  as  a 
phyfician  In  town,  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  for  the  book- 
fellers.  In  1697  he  was  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet, intituled,  *'  Commendatory  verfes  upon  the  author  of 
prince  Arthur  and  king  Arthur."  In  1702  he  publiifhed  in 
8vO|  <<  The  hiftory  of  the  laft  parliament,  begun  at  Weftminftet 
Feb.  10,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  king  William,  A.  D.  1700.*' 
This  created  him  fome  trouble  ;  for  the  houfe  of  lords,  thinking 
it  refleded  too  fevercly  on  the  memory  of  king  William,  fum- 
moned  the  author  before  them  in  May  1702,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general ;  who  brought  him  to 
a  trial,  at  which  he  was  acquitted  the  year  following. 

In  1704,  being  diflatisfied  with  the  rejcdlion  of  the  bill  to. 
prevent  occafional  conformity,  and  with  the  difgrace  of  fome 
of  his  friends  who  were  ilicklers  for  it,  he  wrote,  in  concert 
with  Mr.  Polcyi  member  of  parliament  for  Ipfwich,  "  The  me- 
morial of  the  church  of  England :  humbly  offered  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  all  true  lovers  of  our  church  and  conftitution,'*  8vo, 
The  treafurer  Godolphin,  and  the  other  great  officers  of  the 
crown  in  the  whig  intereft  therein  fevcrely  refle£^ed  on,  were 
fo  highly  oiFended  at  the  publication  of  it,  that  they  reprefented 
it  to  uie  queen  as  an  infuit  upon  her  honour,  and  an  intimation 
that  the  church  was  in  danger  under  her  adminiftration.  Ac- 
cordingly her  majefty  took  notice  of  it  in  her  fpeech  to  the  en- 
fuing  parliament,  Oik.  27,  1705 ;  and  was  addrefled  by  both 
houies  upon  that  occaGon.  Soon  after,  the  queen,  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  houfe  of  commons,  put  out  a  proclamation  for  dif- 
covering the  author  of  the  Memorial ;  but  no  difcovcry  could 
be  made.  The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body  that  fhewed 
their  refentment  to  this  book ;  for  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of 
)x>ndon  having  prefented  it  |at  the  feffions,  as  a  falfe,  fcandal- 
pus^  ^ni)  traitorous  libelj  it  was  forthwith  burnt  in  the  fight  of 
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the  court  then  Ctting,  and  afterwards  before  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though 
Drake  then  efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  fufpe£ied  of  be- 
ing the  author  of  that  bopk|  and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnox- 
ious upon  other  accounts '  to  perfons  then  in  power,  occafions 
were  fought  to  ruin  hina  if  poflible ;  ^nd  a  newfpapcr  he  was 
publifliing  at  that  time  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Politicus^ 
afforded  his  enemies  the  pretence  rhey  wanted.  For,  taking 
exception  at  fome  pafiages  therein,  they  profecuted  him  in  the 
queen'srbcnch  in  1 706.  His  cafe  was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that 
court  April  30  ;  when,  upon  a  daw  in  the  information,  the  trial 
was  adjourned,  and  in  November  following  the  do£lor  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but  the  government  brought  a  writ  of  error.  The 
Severity  of  this  profecution,  joined  to  repeated  difappointments 
and  ili-ufage  from  fome  of  his  party,  is  fuppofed  to  have  flung 
him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Weftminfter,  March  2, 
J  707,  not  without  viplent  exclamations  againft  the  rigour  of  his 
profecutors. 

Befides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he  made  an 
£ngliih  tranflation  of  Herodotusp  which  was  never  publiflied. 
He  wrote  a  comedy,  called,  *<  The  Sham-Lawyer^  or  the  Lucky 
Extravagant:"  which  was  a£led  at  the  theatre  royal  in  1697* 
It  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher's  plays,  namely^ 
The  Spanifli  Curate,  and  Wit  without  Money.  He  was  the 
editor  of  Hiftoria  Anglo-Scotica :  1703,  8vo.  In  the  dedica- 
tion he  fays,  that,  "  upon  a  diligent  revifal,  in  order  if  poflible 
to  difcover  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  age  of  his  writings 
he  found,'  that  it  was  written  in,  or  at  lead  not  finiihed  till,  the 
time  of  king  Charles  L"  But  he  fays  nothing  more  of  the  MS^ 
nor  how  it  came  into  his  hands.  But  whatever  merit  there 
might  be  in  his  political  writings,  or  however  they  might  didin- 
guiih  him  in  his  life-time,  he  is  chiefly  kndwn  now  by  his  me- 
dical works:  by  that  new  Syftem  of  Anatomy  particularly, 
which  was  finiihed  a  little  betore  his  deceafe,  and  publiflied  in 
1707,  witli  a  preface  by  W.  WagftaflFe,  M.  D.  and  reader  of 
anatomy  at  Surgeons-hall,  Dr.  WaeftafFe  tells  us,  that  Drake 
*<  eminently  excelled  in  giving  the  rationale^of  things,  and  in* 
quiring  into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  ph9cnomena.*^He  does 
-not,"  fays  he,  "  behave  himfelf  like  a  mere  defcriber  of  the  parts, 
hut  like  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  into  nature,  and  an  abfolute 
maflLer  of  his  profeflion.  And  if  Dr.  Lower  has  been  fo  much 
and  fo  defervedly  edeemed  for  his  folution  of  the  fydole  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Drake,  by  accounting  for  the  diailole,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  allowed  his  (hare  of  reputation,  and  to  be  admitted 
as  a  partner  of  his  glory."  A  fecond  edition  of  this  work  was 
publilhed  in  171 7,  in  two  vols.  8vo ',  and  an  appendix  \n  1728, 
8vo,  which  is  ufu^Iy  bound  up  Mrith  the  fecond  volume.    The 
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plates^  which  are  very  liumerous,  are  accurately  drawiii  and  well 
engraved.  They  are  taken,  fome  of  them,  from  Swammerdam. 
Dr.  Drake  added  notes  to  the  englilh  tranflation  of  Le  Clerc'4 
Hiftory  of  Phyfic,  printed  in  1699,  8vo  }  and  there  is  alfo,  in 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaaions,  a  difcourfe  of  his  concerning 
fome  influence  of  refpiration  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  hither- 
to unobferved.  The  Memorial  of  the  Church  of  England,  8iC» 
was  reprinted  in  8vo,  in  1 7 1 1  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  intro- 
duftory  preface,  containing  the  life  and  death  of  the  author; 
from  which  this  prefent  account  is  chiefly  drawn. 

DRAKE  ^Francis/,  a  furgeon  at  York,  and  an  eminent  an- 
tiquary,  was  much  cfte^med  by  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Folkes,  the 
two  Mn  Gales,  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  focieties.  He  publiflied,  in  17^6,  Eboracum;  or 
the  hiflory  and  antiquities  of  the  city  of  York.  A  mez2otintO 
print  of  Mr.  Drake,  by  Val.  Green,  was  publilhed  in  177I1  from 
a  pifture  by  N.  Drake*    Contemporary  with  Dr.  Drake^  was 

DRAKE  (Samuel),  fellow  of  St.  John's  college  Cambridge, 
who  publiflied  in  1729,  folio,  a  fine  edition  of  archbifliop  Par« 
Iter's  work,  "  De  aritiquitate  Britannicae  ecclefiae,  &  privilcgiis 
ecclefias  Cantuarienfis,  cum  archiepifcopis  ejufdem  LXX.** 
The  archbiihop's  own  edition,  publiflied  by  himfelf  in  1572, 
was  exa&ly  followed,  which  contained  not  only  the  lives  of  the 
archbifliops,  but  alfo  a  catalogue  of  the  chancellors,  vice-chan* 
Ceilors,  proflors,  and  commencers  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, Irom  the  year  1500  to  15711  with  many  other  matters 
relating  to  that  univerfity.  The  copies  of  the  archbifliop's  edi- 
tion almoft  all  vatying  from  one  another,  the  corredieft  was 
tnade  the  text,  and  the  variations  of  the  refl:  were  taken  notice 
of.  Copper-plates  were  taken  by  the  bed  hand  of  all  the  arms, 
frontifpieces,  and  other  decorations,  in  the  edition  of  1572. 

DRAKE  (William,  M.  D.),  was  born  in  York,  1687,  a«d 
educated  in  Chrift*s-church  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degreest 
and  fettled  as  a  phyfician  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he 
acquired  confideraole  pra£lice  and  accumulated  an  ample  for«> 
tune.  In  his  latter  years  he  fpent  much  time  in  colleAing  re- 
cords, from  which  ne  compiled  the  hiilory  of  York,  which  is 
greatly  valued  by  mcil  readers.  It  has  been  publiflied  in  one 
volume  folio,  with  a  great  number  of  copperplates,  not  only  of 
the  cathedral  but  likewife  of  all  the  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  in  that  ancient  city.  He  died  refpe&ed  by  all  who 
knew  him  1760,  aged  73. 

DRAl^  (Roger,  D.  D.).  He  was  originally  a  phyfician,  but 
afterwards  became  a  very  popular  prfeacher  in  Dondon.  Ac- 
cording to  Palmer  he  was  concerned  in  Lowe's  confpiracy,  but 
fubmitted  to  the  parliament  and  obtained  his  pardon.  He  was 
one  of  the  Savoy  commilHoners,  and,  according  to  Baxter,  a  man 
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of  the  grcatcft  finccrity  and  liumillr|r.  He  always  fjate  <mk 
tenth  of  his  indome  to  the  poor,  and  was  no  Icfs  confpicnouA 
for  his  piety  thsh  his  charity.  He  was  the  author  of  a  learned 
chronplogy  and  fome  occafional  fermons. 

DRAKENBERG  (Christian  Jacob),  the  ccntcnnry  of  the 
north  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  public  prints,  died  at  Aarrhuys 
in  1770,  in  the  146th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  at  Straven- 
ger  in  Norway,  in  1624.  He  remained  bachelor  to  the  age  of 
113,  and  then  married  a  widbw  of  60.  During  the  htter  years 
of  his  life,  he  received  viiits  from  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
who  admired  his  good  fenfc,  his  prefence  of  mind,  and  his  vigo-t 
rous  health. 

DRAKENBORCH  (Arnoldus),  a  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and 
eloquence  at  Utrecht,  died  in  1748.  He  is  memorable  for 
liaving  given  fine  editions,  in  410,  of  two  ancient  authors,  Titus 
LiviUs,  7  vols,  and  Silius  Italicus,  with  very  learned  notes.  H« 
ia  alfo  the  author  of  fome  fmall  works. 

*  DRAPER  (Sir  William),  lieutenant  general  and  K.  B. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  king's  college'  Cambridge  ; 
and,  preferring  the  military  proffcfTion,  went  to  the  Eaft-Ittdies 
in  the  company's  fcrvice  j  where,  in  176^,  he  received  the  pri- 
'vilege  of  ranking  as  a  colonel  in  the  army,  widi  Lawrence  and 
'Give,  and  returned  home  that  year.  In  1 761  ht  iJvaS  promoted 
Jo  the  rank  of  brigadier  in  the  expedition  to  Bclleifle.  In  17 6^, 
lie,  with  admiral  Cornifli,  conduced  the  expedition  agaitift  Ma- 
nila. They  failed  from  Madras  Aug.  I,  and  anchored  Sept.  27 
in  Manila  Day,  where  the  inhabitants  had  no  expe£tation  of  the 
enemy.  The  fort  furrendercd  Oft.  6,  and  was  preferved  from 
plunder  by  a  ranfom  of  four  millions  <Jf  dollars ;  half  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  the  other  half  in  a  time  agreed  on.  The  fpa- 
niffi  governor  drew  on  his  court  for  the  firft  half,  but  payment 
was  never  made.  iTie  arguments  of  the  fpantlh  court  were 
clearly  refuted  by  colonel  Draper  in  a  letter  to  xht  earl  of  Hali- 
fax, then  premier.  Succeeding  adminiftrations  declined  the 
5'  rofecution  of  this  claim  from  reafons  of  ftate  vhich  were  never 
ivulged  5  and  the  commander  in  chief  loft  for  his  (hare  of  the 
ranfom  25,000!.  The  colours  taken  at  this  conqueft  were  prc- 
fented  to  king's  college  Cambridge,  and  hung  up  m  their  beat»- 
tiful  chapel,  and  the  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  red  rib- 
band. Upon  the  reduftion  of  the  79th  regiment,  which  had 
ferved  fo  glorioufly  in  the  Eaft-Indics,  his  majefty,  unfolicitcd 
by  him,  gave  him  the  i6th  regiment  of  foot  as  an  equivalent. 
This  he  refigncd  to  colonel  Gifbome,  for  his  half  pay,  1 200L 
irifh  annuity.  In  1769  we  are  to  viciw  the  colonel  in  a  literary 
charafter,  arawing  his  pen  againft  that  of  Junhjs,  in  defence  of 
his  friend  the  marquis  of  Granby,  Which  drew  a  retort  on  him- 
^  felf,  anfwered  by  him  ia  a  fecond  letter  to  JuniuSj  oa  the  ref uta«> 
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tions  oF  the  former  charge  againft  htm.  On  -a  republication  oif 
Junius's  Ml  letxety  (ir  William  renewed  his  Tindication  of  htm* 
felf  J  and  was  anfwered  with  great  keennefs  by  his  famous  ao- 
tagonift.  Hefc  the  controveriy  dropped. — He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  entered  the  lifts  once  more>  under  the  fignature  of  Model^ 
tus,  with 'that  extraordinary-  and  fiill  concealed  writer^  in  de- 
fence of  a  late  general  officer  who  had  been  arreft^d  for  debly 
and  was  faid  to  have  been  refcued.  In  0£):.  1769  he  retired  to 
South  Carolina,  for  the  recovery  of  his  healthy  and  took  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  tour  of  North  America.  That  year  he 
married  mifs  de  Lancy,  daughter  of  the  chief  juftice  of  New  Tork, 
who  died  in  July  1778)  and  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  bom 
Aug.  189  1773*  ^^f  ^9)  '779*  ^  William,  being  then  in  rank 
a  lieutenant  general,  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor  of  Mi* 
norca,  on  the  unfortunate  furrender  of  which  important  plaoe 
he  exhibited  29  charges  againft  the  late  governor  Nov.  1 1, 1 781. 
Of  thefe  27  were  deemed  frivolous  and  groundiefs  i  and  for  die 
other  two  the  governor  was  reprimanded.  Sir  William  was 
then  ordered  to  make  an  apology  to  general  M.  for  having  in- 
ftttuted  the  trial  againft  hin| ;  in  which  he  acquicfced.  From 
this  time  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  retirement  at  Bath  till  his 
deceafe,  which  happened  the  8th  of  January  1787. 

DRAYTON  (Michael),  an  engli(h  poet,  was  bom  at  Harf- 
hull,  in  the  pari(h  of  Atherfton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in 
1563.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  originally  defcended  from 
the  town  of  Drayton  in  Leicefterfliire,  which  gave  name  to  his 
progenitors,  aa  a  learned  antiquary  of  his  acquaintance  has  re- 
corded ;  but  his  parents  removing  into  Warwickfhire,  our  poet 
was  born  there.  When  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  feems 
to  have  been  page  to  fome  perfon  of  honour,  as  we  colleA  from 
his  own  words :  and,  for  his  learning  at  that  time,  it  appears 

Jretty  evidently  in  the  fame  place,  that  he  could  then  conftruc 
is  Cato,  and  lome  other  little  colledlion  of  fentences.  It  ap* 
pears  too,  that  he  was  then  anxious  to  know,  *'  what  kind  of 
ftrange  creatures  poets  were  ?"^  and  defired  his  tutor  of  all 
things,  that  if  poffible'*  he  would  make  him  a  poet."  He  was 
Ibme  time  a  ftudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  y  though  we  do 
not  find  that  he  took  any  degree  there. 

In  1588,  he  feems,  from  his  own  defcription  of  the  fpaniih 
invaiion,  to  have  beeen  a  fpedator  at  Dover  of  its  defeat  ^  and 
might  poffibly  be  engaged  in  fome  military  poft  or  employment 
there,  as  we  find  mention  of  his  being  well  fpoken  of  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army.  He  took  delight  very  early,  as  we  have 
feen,  in  the  ftudy  of  poetry  ;  and  was  eminent  for  his  talent  in 
this  way,  nine  or  ten  years  before  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
if  not  tomething  fooner.  In  1593  he  publifhed  a  collection  of 
pattoralsj  under  the  title  of  *<Idea:  the  Shepherd's  Garland* 
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faihioited  in  nine  eclogrues ;  with  Rowland's  facrifice  to  the 
nine  mufes/*  410,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Robert  Dudley.  This 
Shepherd'6  Garland  is  the  fame  with  what  was  afterwards  re- 
nrinted  with  emendations  by  our  author  in  1619,  folio,  under 
the  title  of  Paftorals,  containing  eclogues  ;  with  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  folio  edition  of  Drayton's 
.works,  printed  in  1748,  though  the  tide  page ^profefles  to  give 
•them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part  of  them.  Soon  after  he 
pubiifbed  fome  of  thofe  grave  and  weighty  poems,  which  have 
tendered  him  moil  memorable,  and  bed  fapported  his  fame 
.with  poftcrity.  His  "  Barons  Wars,"  and  "  England's  heroicafl 
Epiflles^*'  his  <<  Downfalls  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  Matilda 
and  Oavefton ;''  were  all  written  before  1598 ;  for  which  and  for 
his  perfonal  qualifications  he  was  highly  celebrated  at  that  ttn^c, 
and  diftinguiflied  not  only  as  a  great  genius,  but  as  a  good  man. 
He  was  exceedingly  efleemed  by  his  contemporaries  ;  and  Bur- 
ton, the  antiquary  of  Leicefterihife,  after  calling  him  his  '*  near 
countryman  and  old  acquaintance,"  adds  further  of  him,  that, 
'*  though  thofe  tranfalpines  account  as  tramontani,  rude  and 
barbarous,  holding  our  brains  fo  frozen,  dull,  and  barren,  that 
they  can  afford  no  inventions  or  conceits,  yet  may  he  compare 
either  with  their  old  Dante,  Petrarch,  or  Boccace,  or  their  neo- 
teric Marinella,  Pignatello,  or  Stigliano.  But  why,"  fays  Bur- 
ton, ^'  (hould  I  go  sdK)ut  to  commend  him,  whom  his  own  works 
and  worthinefs  nave  fufficiently  extolled  to  the  world  i" 

Drayton  was  one  of  the  foremoft  of  ApoUo's  train,  who  wel- 
comed James  I.  to  his  britifli  dominions,  with  a  congratulatory 
poem,  &c.  1603,  4to  ;  and  how  this  very  poem,  through  ftrange 
ill  luck,  might  have  proved  his  ruin,  but  for  his  patient  and  pru- 
dent conduA  under  the  indignity,  he  has,  with  as  much  freedom 
as  was  then  convenient,  informed  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Poly- 
Olbion,  and  in  his  epiftle  to  Mr.  George  Sandys  among  his  ele- 
gies. It  is  probable,  that  the  unwelcome  reception  it  met  with 
might  deter  him  from  attempting  to  raife  himfeif  at  court.  In 
1613  he  publiflied  the  firft  part  of  his  Poly-Olbion ;  by  which 
greek 'title,  fignifying  very  happy  ^  he  denotes  England;  as  the 
ancient  name  of  Albion  is  by  fome  derived  from  Olbion,  happy. 
It  is  a  chorographical  defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  fo- 
refts»  catties,  &c.  in  this  ifland,  intermixed  with  the  remarkable 
antiquities,  rarirtes,  and  commodities  thereof.  The  firft  part  is  de- 
dicated to  prince  Henry,  by  wfaoCs  encouragement  it  was  writ- 
ten :  and  there  is  a  pi^ure  at  full  length  of  that  prince,  in  a 
military  pofture,  exercifing  his  pike.  He  had  (hewed  Drayton 
fome  lingular  marks  of  his  favour,  and  feems  to  have  admitted 
him  as  one  of  his  poetical  penfioners ;  but  dyin^,  before  the 
book  was  publiflied,  our  poet  loft  the  benefit  of  his  patronage. 
There  are  j  8  fongs  in  this  volume,  Uluftrated  with  the  learned 
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notes  of  Sclden ;  and  there  are  maps  before  every  tong,  wherda 
the  citiesi  mountains,  forefts,  rivers,  &c.  are  r^prefented  by  tht* 
figures  of  men  and  women.    Has  metre  of  1 2  fyllables  being . 
sow  antiquatedi  it  is  quoted  more  for  thehiftory  than  the  poe*. 
try  in  it ;  and  in  that  refpefl  is  fo  very  exad,  that,  as  Nicolfoa 
^ferves,  Drayton's  Poly-OIbion  afFotds  a  much  truer  account 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could  well  be 
expe£led  nom  the  pen  of  a  poet.    It  is  interwoven  with  many 
fine  epifodes :  of  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  the  Romans;* 
of  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  with 
an  account  of  their  kings ;  of  engUih  warriors,  navigators,  faints^ 
and  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  &c.    This  volume  was  vtm 
printed  in   1622,  with  the  fecoad  parr,  or  continuation  of  iz- 
Jongs  more,  making  30  in  the  whole,  and  dedicated  to  prince 
Charles,  to  whom  he  gives  hopes  of  beftowing  the  like  paint- 
mpon  Scotland. 

In  1626  we  find  him  ftyled  poet  launeat,  in  a  copy  of  his  own 
^rerfes,  written  in  commendation  of  Abraham  Holland,  and  pre- 
fixed ;o  the  pofthumous  poems  of  that  author*  It  is  probable, 
that  the  appellation  of  poet  laureat  was  not  formerly  confined  fo 
ftri&ly,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  perfon'on  whom  this  title  is  con- 
ferred by  the  crown,  who  is  prefumed  to  have  been  at  that  tiipc* 
Ben  Jonfon ;  becaufe  we  find  it  given  to  others  only  as  ^  dif- 
tin£lion  of  their  excellency  in  the  art  of  poetry ;  to  Mr.  George 
Sandys  particularly,  who  was  our  author *s  friend.  So  again, 
the  print  of  Drayton,  before  the  firft  volume  of  his  works  in 
folio,  has  a  wreath  of  bays  above  his  head,  and  fo  has  his  buft 
in  Weftminfter- abbey  ^  yet  when  we  find  that  the  portraits  of 
Jofliua  Sylvefter,  John  Owen,  and  others,  who  never  had  any 
grant  of  the  laureates  pla^e,  are  as  formally  crowned  with  laurel^ 
as  thofe  who  really  poAefled  it^  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that 
nothing  more  vas  meant  by  it,  than  merely  a  complinv»it: 
Befides,  as  to  Drayton,  he  teUs  us  himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to 
fir  William  Afton  of  ^  The  Owl,''  that  he  leaves  the  laurel  ta 
thofe  who  may  look  after  it.  In  16 17  was  pnbliflied  the  fecond . 
irolume  of  his  poems :  containing  his  **  Battle  of  Agineout  1^ 
Miferies  of  queen  Margaret,  Court  of  Fairies,  Queft  of  Cynthia^ 
Shepherd's  Syrena,  elegies,  alfo,  the  Mobn^Calf,"  which  is  n 
ftrong  fatone  upon  the  mafculine  affeAations  of  women,  and  tho 
eflfeminate  difguiles  of  the  men,  in  thbfe  times  .The  elegiacs  are 
12  in  number,  though  there*  are  but  eight  reprinted  ifi  the  edi^^ 
tion  of  <748.  In  1620  he  publifiied  another  volume  of  poems 
in  4to,  intituled,  the  Mufes  Elyzium :  with  three  divine  pocmsi 
on  Noah's  flood,  Mofes's  birth  and  miracles,  and  David  and 
Goliath.  Thefe  divine  poems  are  not  reprinted  in  the  late 
edition  of  his  works.  Dravton  died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in 
Weftii)jnfter-abbey  amongK  the  poets* 

^  3  DREBEi; 
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DREBEL  (Cmitblius),  philoToplier  and  »kbyittift,  bom  ui 
1572  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  died  at  London  in  1634*  at  the 
9Mto(  62,  pofleilcd  a  fii^lar  aptitude  in  the  invenuon  of  ma- 
caioes  \  blit  forelv  we  are  not  to  believe  all  that  is  related  of 
the  fagacity  of  tnis  philofopher.  We  are  told  that  he  made 
certain  machines  which  produced  ram,  hail,  and  lightning,  as 
naturally  as  if  thefe  effeds  proceeded  from  the  iky.  By  other 
nadunes  he  produced  a  dc^ee  of  coid  equal  to  that  of  winter  $ 
of  which  he  made  an  experiment,  as  it  is  pretended^  in  Weft- 
sninfter-hall,  at  the  inibmce  of  the  king  oi  England ;  and  that 
the  cold  was  fo  great  as  to  be  infupportable.  He  conftruded 
a  gla(S|  which  attra^d  the  light  of  a  csndle  placed  at  the  i)ther 
end  of  the  hall,  and  which  eave  light  (ufficient  for  reading  by  it 
with  great  eafe.  But  all  tnefe  prodigies  fcem  only  fit  to  be 
olafled  with  thofe  of  the  redoubted  baron  Munchaufen.  Dre- 
bel  has  left  fome  philofophical  works ;  the  principal  of  which 
is  intituled :  De  natura  elementorum,  Kvo.  it  is  aifo  pretended 
that  he  was  the  firit  who  invetited  the  art  of  dying  i'carlet ;  the 
iiecret  of  which  he  imparted  to  liis  daughter.  Cuffler,  who 
married  her,,  pradiifed  the  art  at  Leyden.  Some  authors  give 
to  Drebel  the  honour  of  the  invetition  of  the  telefcope,  it  is 
generally  thought  that  he  invented  the  two  ufeful  inftruments^y 
the  microfcope  and  the  thermometer,  the  former  of  which  was 
Ifor  fome  time  only  known  in  Germany.  It  appeared  for  the 
firft  time  in  i6au  Fontana  unjuftly  afcribed  to  himfelf  the 
invention  about  30  years  afterwards. 

IIRELLNCOURI  (Chakles),  minifter  of  the  calvinift  church 
6f  Paris,  was  born  July  1595,  at  Sedan;  where  his  father 
Jiad  a  confiderabie  poft.  He  pafled  through  the  iludy  of  po» 
lite  literature  and  divinity  at  Sedan,  but  was  fent  to  Saumur« 
Co  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy  there  under  profeiTor  Dun- 
can. He  was  admitted*  minifter  in  16 18,  and  difcharged  his 
fundlion  near  Langres,  till  he  was  called  by  the  church  of  Paris 
in  1620*  He  had  ail  the  qualifications  requiCte  to  a  great  mw 
siften  His  fermons  were  very  edifyine ;  he  was  incomparably 
well  ficilled  in  eomforting  the  fick ;  and  he  managed  the  afiairs 
0f  the  church  with  fuch  Ikill  and  fucceis,  that  he  never  failed 
#f  being  confulted  upon  every  important  occiifion  His  firft 
effay  was*  a  treatife  of  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This,  and  his  Catechifm,  the  Ihort  view  of  Controver(ies>  aB4 
Confolations  againft  the  fears  of  Death,  have,  of  all  his  works, 
been  the  moft  frequently  reprinted.  Some  of  them,  his  book 
upon  Death  in  particular,  -have  pafled  through  above  40  edi« 
tions)  and  have  been  iranflated  into  feveral  languages,  as  ger* 
fuan,  dutch,  Italian,  and  englifh.  His  Charitable  Vifits,  in  five 
volumes,  have  ferved  for  a  continual  confolation  to  private  per* 
foos,  and  for  a  fource  of  materials  »id  models  to  mininers. 

He 
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Ht  publiihcd  three  yolume^  of  fermons,  in  whicli,  as  in  all  thd 
ibremcntioned  pieces^  there  is  9  wonderful  vein  ii  piety,  which 
is  very  aSeding  to  religious  minds.  His  controverlial  works 
are-  j.  The  Jubilee  j  2.  The  Roman  Combat;  3.  The  jefuit's 
Owl ;  4.  An  anfwer  to  father  Couflin  5  5.  Difputes  with  the 
bifliop  of  Bellai)  concerning  the  honour  due  to  tne  holy  virgin  5 
6.  An  anfwer  to  La  Milletierre  \  7.  Dialogues  againft  the  mif* 
Conaries,  in  feveral  volumes  \  8.  The  falfe  paftor  convicted ; 
9*  The  falfe  face  of  antiquity ;  10.  The  pretended  nullities  of 
die  reformation  §  1 1.  An  anfwer  to  prince  Erneft  of  Hefle; 
12.  An  anfwer  to  the  fpeech  of  the  clergy  fpoken  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Sens*;  13.  A  defence  of  Calvin*  He  wrote  fome 
letters,  which  have  been  printed  ;  one  to  the  duchefs  of  Tre- 
mouiUe,  upon  her  hufband's  departure  from  the  proteftant  reli« 
gion ;  one  of  confolation,  addrefled  to  Madam  de  la  Tabariere ; 
one  upon  the  rei^oration  of  Charles  11.  king  of  Great-l>rttain; 
fome  upon  the  cnglifli  epifcopacy,  &c.  He  publifhed  alfo  cer- 
tain prayers,  fome  of  which  were  made  for  the  king,  others  for 
the  queen,  and  others  for  the  dauphin.  Bayle  tells  us,  that 
what  he  wrote  againft  the  church  of  Rome  confirmed  the  pro- 
teftancs  more  than  can  be  exprefied ;  for  with  the  arms  with 
which  he  furniflred  them,  fuch  as  wanted  the  advantage  of 
learning,  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  monks  and  parifli  priefts, 
and  to  contend  with  the  miflionaries.  His  writings  made  him 
confidered  as  the  fcourge  of  the  papifts ;  yet,  like  Monf.  Claude, 
he  was  much  efteemed,  and  even  beloved  by  them.  For  it  was 
well  known,  that  he  had  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate, 
the  firft  preGdent,  the  king's  advocate,  and  the'  civil  lieutenant ; 
though  he  never  made  any  other  ufe  of  his  intereft  with  them 
than  to  aflift  the  aiRifled  churches.  He  was  highly  efteemed 
by  the  great  perfons  of  his  own  religion ;  by  the  duke  de  la 
Force,  the  marOials  Chatillon,  Gafcon,  Turenne,  and  by  the 
duchefs  of  Tremouille.  They  fent  for  him  to  their  palaces,  and 
honoured  him  from  time  to  time  with  their  vifits.  Foreign 
|)rinces  and  noblemen,  the  ambafiadors  of  bngland  andFraneCf 
did  the  (ame ;  and  he  was  particularly  efteemed  by  the  houfe 
of  Hefle,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  dedicated  to  the  princes 
-and  princeOes  of  that  name*   lie  died  Nov.  3,  166^, 

He  married,  in  .1625,  the  onlv  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant 
of  Paris ;  by  whom  he  had  16  cnildren.  The  fevcn  firft  were 
(bns ;  the  reft  intermixed,  fix  fons  and  three  daughters.  Lau- 
rence, the  cldeft  of  all,  was  at  firft  minifter  at  Rochelle ;  but 
being  obliged  to  leave  that  church  by  an  edi6^,  he  went  to  Niort, 
where  he  died  in  1680,  having  lolc  his  fight  about  fix  months 
before.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  good  preacher.  He 
left  feveral  fine  feriAons,  and  likewife  a  coTleAion  of  chriftian 
ibtmetSj  which  are  extremely  elegant|  and  lughly  efteemed  by 
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thofe  who  have  a  ufte  fpr  piety  as  well  as  wit.  They  had  gon$ 
through-^iix  editions  in  1693*  Hcnr^y  th^  fecond  fon,  was  alfo 
a  minifter,  and  publifhed  fermons.  The  third  fon  was  the  fa? 
mous  Charles  Drelincourt,  profefTdr  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  He 
was  bom  at  Paries  in  1633,  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.  D-  at 
Moncpelier  in  1654,  was  iipmediately  chofen  &rft  phf  fician  to 
the  armies  of  th/:  king  of  France  in  Flanders  under  marfhal  Tu- 
renne.  Afterwards  marryiqg  at  PariS)  he  had  an  invitation  t6. 
the  profelTorfliip  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  in  1668 ;  which  place  he 
accepted,  and  difcharged  the  fun£lions  of  it  with  extraordinary 
fuccefs.  He  (erved  king  William  and  queen  Mary  of  Englandf 
till  their  advancj:ment  to  the  throne ;  and  it  was  to  him  alone 
that  the  king  entrufted  ^he  care  of  his^onfort  in  hpr  journey  to 
the  waters  of  Ah  in  168 1.  Bayle  has  given  him  a  high  cha- 
ndler. As  a  man  he  defcribes  him  benevolent,  friendly,  piouS| 
and  charitable;  as  a  fcholar,  verfed  in  the  greek  and  latin 
tongues,  and  in  all  polite  literature,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  if 
he  had  n.ever  applied  himfelf  to  any  thing  elfe  j  as  a  profcffor  of 
phyfic,  clear  and  exa£l  in  his  method  of  reading  led;ures,  and  of 
a  (kill  in  anatomy  univerfally  admired ;  as  an  author,  one  whofe 
|¥ritings  are  of  an  original  and  inimitable  character.  This 
great  and  amiable  man  died  at  Leyden,  May  1697  *,  leaving  bcr 
hind  him  one  fon  of  his  own  name,  Anthony,  a  fourth  fon^ 
was  ^  phyfician  at  Orbes  in  Switzerland  $  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed phyfician  extraordinary  by  the  magiftratcs  of  Bci^n.  /^ 
fifth  fon  died  at  Gcne\'a,  while  he  was  ftudying  divinity  there* 
Peter  Drelincourt,  a  (ixth^  yiras  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  ^ngland^ 
and  dean  of  Armagh. 

All  his  other  children  died  either  in  their  jpfancy,  or  in  the 
flower  of  their  yopth,  except  a  daughter,  married  to  Monf.  Malr 
noc,  advocate  of  the  parliament  ot  Paris  \  and  who  inftead  of 
following  hifi)  p  Holland,  whither  he  retired  with  his  pro^ 
teftantifm  at  the  time  of  the  (J^agopnade,  continued  at  Parif| 
where  Ihe  openly  profefTed  the  roman  catholic  religion. 

DRESSERUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  German,  wis  bom  at 
Erfort,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  in  1536.  The  nrft  academir 
cal  ledlures  which  he  heard,  were  thofe  of  Luther  and  Melancr 
thon,  at  Wittemberg :  but  he  ^ad  not  the  advantage  of  theu^ 
long,  becaufe,  the  air  of  that  coundry  not  agreeing  with  his  con* 
ftitution,  he  was  obligefi  to  return  to  Erfort,  w)iere  he  ftudied 
greek.  When  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  In  i5C9>  tc 
read  lectures  in  rhetoric  at  home ;  and  afterwards  taught  ppr 
lite  literature  and  th^  grecH  tongue  in  the  college  of  Erfort. 
Having  thus  paiTed  16  years  in  his  own  country,  hp  was  invited 
;to  Jena,  to  fupply  th^  place  of  Lipdus,  as  profeuor  of  hiftory  and 
eloquence.  He  prpjiiounced  his  inaugural  oration  in  1574, 
V9ifich  was  afterwards  printed  with  other  of  his  orations.    Some 
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fjme  after,  he  went  to  Meiflen,  to  be  head  of  Ac  college  Acre  | 
^here  having  contiimed  fit  years,  he  obtained,  in  15^1,  the  pro« 
fefibrihtp  of  polite  ^earaintr  in  the  univcrfity  of  Leipfic ;  aad  a 
parcicuUr  penfion  was  fettled  on  h'ltn  to  continue  the  Hiitory  ct 
Saxony,  upon  his  coming  to  Leipfic,  he  found  dreadful  dif* 
puces  among  rhe  dot^ors.  Some  endeavoured  to  introduce  chtt 
lubtlcties  of  Ramus,  rejefting  the  doftiine  of  Ariftotle,  while 
others  oppofed  it ;  and  fome  were  defiroos  of  advancing  towards 
calvinifm,  while  others  wouid  fufFer  no  innovations  in  iuthe* 
nmifm.  Drefierus  deiired  to  avoid  both  extremes :  and  be« 
caufe  the  difpute  concerning  the  novelties  of  Ramu^  g^atly 
difturbed  the  philofophical  cdmmunity^  he  was  very  folicitous  to 
iceep  clear  of  it.  But  ibe  e!e£lorai  commiflary  diverted  him 
from  this  pacific  delSgn  ;  and  it  happened  to  him,  as  it  happei» 
%o  many  perfons  who  enga^^e  late  in  difpules  of  this  kind,  that 
they  are  more  zealous  man  the  firft  promoters  of  them.  In 
thort,  Ramifm  appeared  to  Dreflerus  a  horrible  monfter  $  and  ha 
became  the  mo(l  zealous  oppofer  of  it  that  ever  was  known  ia 
that  country.  We  now  juftly  laugh  at  thofe  violent  contefts 
which  divided  the  univerfities  in  the  17th  century,  on  account  of 
trifles  i  for  fo  we  may  call  the  difpute  between  the  Ramifts  an4 
the  Ariftotelians.  We  cannot  read  the  relation  of  fo  manf 
tumults  without  laughter  or  pity :  yet  our  own  age  will  pro* 
iiably  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  thofe  that  follow. 

Dreflerus  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Leipfic,  where  Ke 
died  in  1607.  He  married  in  1565  ;  and  becoming  a  widower 
in  I S98,  he  married  again  two  years  after.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  induftry,  and  not  eafily  tired  with  application,  as  he  (hew- 
ed at  Erfort ;  for  he  brought  all  his  colleagues,  who  except  one 
were  roman-catholics,  to  confent,  that  the  confeflion  of  Augf-. 
burgh  and  the  hebrew  tongue  fliould  be  taught  in  the  univcrfity. 
*He  was  the  ^thor  of  feveral  works,  which  now  are  not  ufeful 
or  curious  enough  to  deferve  a  particular  enumeration. 

DREVET  (Peter),  the  name  of  two  famous  engravers,  fa- 
^er  and  fi3n ;  they  engraved  portraits  after  the  celebrated  Ri* 
gaud,  which  are  mafterpieces  of  the  art.  Their  works  are  cba«- 
racterifed  by  delicacy,  precifion,  and  elegance.  Peter  Drevet^ 
^e  fon,  member  of  the  academy  of  painting,  died  at  Paris  in 
1739  at  the  age  of  42;  and  the  father  the  fame  year  at  75. 
Claud  Drevet,  a  relation  of  them,  was  of  a  merit  hardly  inferior 
to  theirs. 

DREUX  DU  RADIER  (Jban  Francois),  advocate,  born  at 
Chateaune^f  in  Thimerais  the  loth  of  May,  1714,  was  for 
fome  time  of  the  magiftracy  of  that  town.  Preferring  at  an 
early  period  of  life  the  purfuits  of  literature  to  the  clamours  of 
^he  bar,  he  quitted  his  nation,  and  compofed  a  great  number  of 
pieces  in  verfe  and  nrofe.*    "Wc  may  fpare  ourf^lves  the  trouble 
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of  giving  a  lift  of  fais  poetical  produ^Hons,  bec^ufe  tbere  is  00 
poecry  in  them  :  a  loofe^  dull,  profaia  ver(i£cation.  But  feveral 
'pf  his  works  in  profe  are  curious.  The  principal  are:  i.  Bi- 
Vliotheque  hiftorique  &  politique  du  Poitou ;  I754>  5  vols, 
j2mo.  containing  much  found  and  judicious  criticifm*  a* 
2^'£urope  illuitre ;  175  5)  and  the  following  years«  It  is  a  col* 
ledion  of  portraits  of  illudrious  perfons  by  Odieuvre.  Du  Ra- 
cier was  a  cplle£lor  of  anecdotes^  at  the  rate^of  a  ci;own  per 
9ne.cdot« ;  and  feveral  of  them  are  very  interefting.  3.  Tabletcef 
anecdotes  des  rois  de  France,  3  vols.  1  :zmo.  The  author  has  here 
^pUe£led  the  remarkable  fayings,  the  ingenious  fentiments^  an4 
^e  witticifms  of  the  kings,  or  attributed  to  the  kings,  of  1*  ranee. 
4»  Hiftoires  anecdotes  des  reines  et  r^entes  de  France,  6  vols* 
1  amo.    Ladies  who  expeded  to  read  this  hiAory  as  a  romance^  1 

have  found  it  rather  heavy.     5.  Rt^creations  hiftoriques,  cri-  | 

ItiqueSj  morales  &  d'enidition,  2  vol$,  i2mo.  All  thefe  works 
imply  that  the  author  has  ranfackcd  every  fcarce  and  uncom- 
inon  book  for  his  materials ;  but  his  ftyle  is  prolix,  negligent:  | 

and  familiar  i  there  is  a  want  of  method  too  in  the  diftrmutioa  ^ 

of  the  fads,  as  well  zs  of  grace  in  the  narration.  Dreux  du 
lladier  compofed  alfo  feveral  briefs  for  the  bar  ;  among  others 
ibr  John  Francis  Corneille.     This  author  died  lil  Mar<^  1780.    -  | 

Though  he  was  much  given  to  iarcafm  in  his  writings,  efpe* 
cially  in  thofe  of  the  latter  defcription  ;  yet  he  was  of  a  friendlj 
4lifpofition,  and  he  often  took  upon  him  with  pleafure  the  bu(i- 
nc;£i  of  fearching  records,  archives^  and  papers  for  families^  ojr 
fox  literary  men  who  wanted  the  a(hftance  of  his  pen  or  of  his 
isrudition. 

DRINK£R  (Edward),  was  born  on  the  24th  December 
J  680,  in  a  fmall  cabin  near  the  prefent  corner  of  Walnut  and 
Second  Streets  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    His  parents  cam^  ; 

ifrom  a  place  called  Beverly,  in  Maflachufetts  Bay.    The  banks  j 

of  the  Delaware,  on  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  tk>w  ftands^  ] 

.were  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  Indians^  and  a  few  j 

.Swedes  and  Hollander.s.  He  often  talked  to  his  companions  of 
.picking  wortleberries,  and  catching  rabbits,  on  fpots  now  the 
moil  populous  and  improved  of  the  city.  He  Tecolle£led  the  fe- 
cond  time  William  Pcnn  came  to  Fenniylvania,  and  ufed  to  point 
to  the  place  where  the  cabin  flood,  in  which  he  and  his  friends  i 

:that  accompanied  him  were  accommodated  upon  their  arrival.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  Bodon,  where  he  fenred  an  sip-  ^ 

prenticefliip  to  pi  cabinet-maker.  In  the  year  1745  he  returned 
to  Philadelphia  with  his  family,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  bad  eighteen  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  by  his  ilrft  wife.  At  one  time  of  his 
life  he  fat  down  at  his  own  table  with  fourteen  children.  Not 
long  bcfpre  bis  dea^  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  a  jrand-Uiild  to 

one  ! 
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ftne  of  )us  {Tand-diildreu,  the  £fth  in  fuccejQTion  &om  Umr 
fclf. 

He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  lad  years  of  his  life ;  even 
his  memory,  fo  early  and  fo  generally  dimlni(hed  hy  age,  was 
but  little  impaixed.  He  not  only  remembered  tlie  incidents  of 
his  diildhood  or  youth,  but  the  events  of  later  years }  and  lo  faiths 
ful  was  his  memory  to  him,  that  his  fon  has  often  faid,  that 
he  never  heard  him  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice,  but  to  different 
perfons^  and  in  difFercnc  companies.  His  eye  fi^^ht  failed  lum 
many  years  before  his  death,  but  his  hearing  was  uniformly  per* 
fe^  and  unimpaired.  His  appetite  was  good  till  within  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death*  He  generally  ate  a  hearty  bxcakfaft  of  a 
pint  of  tea  or  coffee,  as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  liis  bed^  with  bread 
and  butter  in  proportion.  He  ate  hkewife  at  cieven.o'clock,  and 
never  failed  to  eat  plentifully  at  dinner  of  the  grofieft  folid  food- 
He  drank  tea  in  the  evening,  but  never  ate  any  fuppcr.  He  bad 
loft  ail  his  teeth  thirty  years  before  his  death  (his  fon  fays,  by 
drawing excelfive  liot  fmoke  of  tobacco  into  his  mouth);  but  the 
want  of  fuitable  maftication  of  his  food  did  not  prevent  its  fpeedy 
digeilion,  nor  impair  his  health.  Whether  the  gum^  hardened 
by  age,  fuppUed  the  place  of  his  teeth  in  a  certain  degree,  or 
whether  the  juices  of  the  mouth  and  ftomach  became  fo  much 
more  acrid  by  time,  as  to  perforin  the  office  of  dtflblving  the 
food  more  fpeedily  and  more  perfe£tly,  may  not  be  fo  eaiily  af- 
certained  j  but.it  is  obfervaUe,  that  old  people  are  more  fubje£t 
to  excefiive  eating  than  young  ones,  and  that  they  fufFer  fewer 
kiconveniencies  ^om  it.  He  was  inquifitive  after  new3  in  the 
laft  years  of  his  life; ;  his  education  did  not  lead  him  to  increafe 
the  (lock  of  his  ideas  in  any  other  way.  Rut  it  b  a  fatl  well 
worth  attending  to,  that  old  age,  inftead  of  dimini(hing,  always 
increa&s  the  defire  of  knowledge.  It  mult  afford  fome  confola- 
tion  to  thofe  who  expe&  to  be  old,  to  difcover,  that  the  infirmi- 
ties, to  which  the  decays  of  nature  expofe  the  human  body,  are 
rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  enjoyments  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  appetite  for  fenfual  and  intelle&ual  food. 

The  fubje£b  of  this  article  was  remarkably  fober  and  temperate^ 
Neither  hard  labour^  nor  company,  nor  the  ufual  afflictions  of 
human  life,  nor  the  wafles  of  nature,  ever  led  him  tQ  an  im* 
proper  or  exceffive  ufe  of  flrong  drink.  For  the  lafl  25  years  of 
his  life  he  drank  twice  every  day  a  draught  of  toddy,  made  with 
two  table-fpoons^fuil  of  (pirit,  in  half  a  pint  of  water.  His.  fon, 
a  man  of  59  years  of  age,  told  me  he  had  never  feen  him  in- 
toxicated. The  time  and  manner  in  which  he  ufed  fpirituous  li- 
quors, perhaps,  contributed  to  lighten  the  weight  of  his  years, 
and  probably  to  prolong  his  life.  '^  Give  wine  to  him  that  is  of 
a  heavy  hearty. aadJlrong  drink  to  him  that  ia  ready  to  perifli," 
(with  age  as  wdl  as  with  iicknefs),    **  Let  him  drink  and  forget 

his 
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Irs  ferrow,  and  remember  his  mifcry  no  more.'*  He  enjoyed  an' 
uncommon  (hare  of  health,  infomucb  that  in  the  courfe  of  htf 
long  life  he  was  never  confined  more  than  three  days  to  his  bed. 
He  often  declared  that  he  had  no  idea  of  that  moft  diftreffing 
pain  called  the  head-aeh.  His  fleep  was  interrupted  a  little  in 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  with  a  defiuxion  in  his  breaft,  which 
produced  what  is  commonly  called  the  old  man^s  cough. 
•  7  he  chara3er  of  this  aged  citizen  was  not  fummed  up  in  hit 
negative  quality  pf  temperance  t  he  was  a  man  of  a  moft  ami* 
able  temper ;  old  age  had  not  curdled  his  blood ;  he  was  uni- 
formly cheerful  and  kind  to  every  body ;  his  religious  principles 
were  as  fteady  as  hts  morals  were  pure ;  he  attended  public 
worfliip  above  thhty  years  in  the  rev.  Dr.  Sprcat*s  church,  and 
died  in  a  full  aflurance  of  a  happy  immortality.  The  life  of 
this  man  is  marked  with  feveral  circumftanees  which  perhaps 
have  feldom  occurred  in  the  life  of  an  individual ;  he  faw  and 
heard  more  of  thofe  events  which  are  meafured  by  time,  than 
have  ever  been  feen  or  heard  by  any  man  fince  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs ;  he  faw  the  fame  fpot  of  earth  in  the  courfe  of  his 
life  covered  with  wood  and  buihes,  and  the  receptacle  of  beafts 
and  birds  of  prey,  afterwards  become  the  feat  of  a  city,  not 
only  the  firft  in  wealth  and  arts  in  the  new,  but  rivalling  in  both 
many  of  the  firfl  cities  in  the  old  world.  He  faw  regular  ftreet$ 
where,  he  once  purfued  a  hare ;  he  faw  churches  rifing  upon 
moraffes  where  he  had  often  heard  the  croaking  of  frogs  |  he 
faw  wharfs  and  warehoufes  where  he  had  often  feen  Indian  fa* 
vages  draw  fifti  from  the  river  for  their  daily  fubfiftcncc  ;  and 
kc  faw  (hips  of  every  fi2e  and  ufe  in  thofe  ftreams  where  he  had 
been  ufed  to  fee  nothing  but  indian  canoes ;  he  faw  a  (lately 
edifice  filled  with  legiflators  on  the  fame  fpot  probably  where  he 
had  feen  an  indiah  council  fire ;  he  faw  the  firft  treaty  ratified 
between  the  newly-confederated  powers  of  America  and  the 
antient  monarchy  of  France,  with  all  the  formalities  of  parch* 
ment  and  feals,  on  the  fame  fpot  probably  where  he  once  faw 
William  Penn  ratify  his  firft  and  laft  treaty  with  the  Indians 
without  the  formalities  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  he  faw  all  the  in- 
termediate ftages  through  which  a  people  pafs  from  the  motk 
fimple  to  the  moft  complicated  degrees  of  civilization  ;  he  faw 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  in  Penn« 
fylvania. 

He  had  been  the  fubjeft  of  feven  crowned  heads,  and  after* 
wards  died  a  citizen  of  the  newly-created  republic  of  America. 
The  number  of  his  fovcreigns,  and  his  long  habits  6f  fubmi(fion 
to  them,  did  hot  eictinguilh  the  love  of  republican  liberty.  He 
died  Nov.  17,  i'»82,  aged  103. 

DROLINGER  (Charles  Frei>eiiic),  privy-counfellor  to 
the  Margrave  of  Badcn-Durlacbj  his  arcbivift  and  hi9  Ubrariaiu 

He 
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He  did  not  eonfine  himfelf  to  what  thefe  pofts  might  require  of 
hiixi)  but  cultivated  with  great  diligence  the  german  language 
and  poetry,  and  excelled  in  both.  His  poetical  works,  printed 
at  Bale  in  17439  ftvo.  the  year  after  his  death,  pofiefs  all  the 
purity,  elegance  and  energy  of  his  language.  At  leaft  this  is 
the  judgment  pa0ed  on  tbf m  by  hit  learned  countrymen ;  for 
*  we  have  not  read  thefn« 

DROUAIS  (Hubert),  a  painter^  born  at  la  Rouge  111  Nor.^ 
mandy, i699,died  atParis, Feb.  9,  i767,attheage of  6b, thefonof 
a  painter,  was  ledl)y  his  natural  ufte  to  embrace  the  fame  profef* 
fion:  he  was  not  rich:  be  was  notooly  the  archite£^  of  hisown  for* 
tune,  but  he  wasobligcd  tocreaCe  the  very  inilrument  her  wastoufe 

\  for  his  elevation.    He  went  to  Paris,  pa^ying  the  expehces  of  hit 

journey  with  the  money  he  gradually  earned.  In  proportion  as 
he  made  any  progrefs,  it  was  his  pradice  to  go  to  Rouen  1  th« 
approbation  of  his  parents  and  the  encouragement  of  his  couik* 
trymen  were  nM>re  delicious  to  his  heart,  than  aU  the  piaifes  he 

.  afterwards  obtained  were  flattering  to  bis  vanity.     It  (hould  feem 

as  if  providence  was  pleafed  to  recompenfe  his  primitive  filial 
piety.    The  refpedable  old  man  had  the  fatisfa£lion  to  (hare  i« 

^  the  juft  applaufes  that  all  t^rance  beftowed  on  M«  Drouais,  his 

'  fon  I  and  he  was  in  a  manner  aflured  that,  after  his  death,  their 
names  would  be  handed  down  together  to  pofterity. 

DRUMMOND  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  bom 
in  1585 :  his  father  fir  John  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 

fentleman  uiher  to  James  VI.  He  had  his  education  at  Edii>- 
urgh,  and  after  that  was  fent  to  France  in  i6o6.  He  ftudied 
the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  in  which  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as 
occafioned  the  prefident  Lockhart  to  fay,  that  if  Drummond 
had  followed  the  practice,  he  would  have  made  the  beft  figure 
of  any  lawyer  in  his  time.  But  his  genius  leadine  him  to  po- 
lite literature,  he  relinquiflied  all  thoughts  of  the  oar,  and  be« 
took  himfelf  to  his  pleafant  feat  at  Hawthomden.    Here  he 

*  fpent  his  time  in  reading  greek  and  latin  authors,  and  obliged 

I  the  world  with  feveral  fine  produ£tions.    He  wrote  his  Cyprefs 

Grove,  a  piece  of  excellent  prof<§,  after  a  dangerous  fit  ot  fick- 
nefs  i  and  about  this  time  his  Flowers  of  Sion,  in  vcrfe.  But 
an  accident  befell  him,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retire- 
ment :  and  that  was  the  death  of  an  amiable  lady  he  was  juft 
going  to  efpoufe.  This  zSc&cd  him  fo  deeply,  that  he*  went 
to  Paris  and  Rome,  between  which  places  he  refided  eight  years. 

I  He  travelled  alfo  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  ;  where 

he  vifited  univerfities,  converted  with  learned  men,  and  made  a 
choice  colIe£iion  of  the  beft  antient  greek,  and  of  the  modern 
'  fpanifl),  french,  and  italian  books.  He  then  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  where  a  civil  war  was  juft  ready  to  break  out: 

I  '  upon 
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vp^n  ^6k;!i  &e  tetired  again/  and  in  this  tctxtement  is  luppole^ 

to  haive  written  his  Hiftory  of  the  five  Jamefesi  fu^cefljvelf 

ttings  of  Scotland,  which  was  not  pubKlhed  till  after  his  death. 

Befides  this,  he  compofed  fereral  other  tra^a  againll  the  mea- 

fares  of  fhe  Covenanters,  and  thofe  engaged  in  the  oppoiitioii 

lo  ^hartes*  I.    In  a  piece  called  Irene,  he  harangues  the  king, 

nobility,  and  clergy  about  their  mutual  mistakes,  fears,  and  jea--  ' 

16vl6cM  he  lays  before  them  the  confequences  of  a  civil  war  from 

ItldtfpotaUe  arguments,  and  the  hiftories  of  paft  times.    The 

great  mafquis  of  Montrofe  wrote  a  fetter  to  nim,  defiring  him 

to  print  this  Irene,  as  the  beft  means  to  qui^t  the  minds  of  n 

iiftftCied  people :  he  likewife  fent  him  a  prote^ion  dated  Aug. 

964;^  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kylfyth,- with  a  letter,  in  ^ 

^hich  he  eommends  his  learning  and  loyaltyi    H^  wrote  other 

things  alfo,  ivith  the  fame  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union  ( 

df  calming  the  difturbed  minds  of  the  people,  of  reafoning  the 

better  fort  into  moderation,  and  checking  the  growing  evils 

Which  would  be  the  confequence  of  their  obftinacy.     He  died  in  j 

i 6491  after  having  taken  a  wife  five  vears  before,by  .whom  he  had 

fbilie  children  e  William  who  was  knighted  byCharles  II  \  Ro- 

liert)  and  Elizabeth^  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Henderfon  a  ^ 

l^hyfician  at  Edinburgh*  He  had  a  great  intimacy  and  corre^on- 

dence  with  th6  two  famous  englifli  p6ets,  Drayton  andjonfoni 

the  latter  of  whom  travelled  from  London  on  foot)  to  fee  him 

ftt  his  feat  at  Hawthomden.    His  works  confifted  of  ieveral 

fitcts  iti  verfe  and  profe )  an  edition  of  which,  with  his  life  pre^ 

fiiedi  viras  printed  in  folio  at  Edinburgh^  1711. 

DRURT  (Robert),  publilhedin  1729  the  moft  authentic  \ 

^cdount  ever  given  of  Madagafcar.  Dniry,  being  (hipwrecked 
in  the  Degrave  eaft  indiaman,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  that  iflandf 
in  1702^  being  then  a  boy,  lived  there  as  a  flave  fifteen  years,  j 

dnd  aftei^  his  return  to  En^and,  among  thofe  who  knew  him  I 

(and  he  was  known  to  many,  being  a  porter  at  the  £aft*India-  j 

boufe;  had  the  charadet  01  a  downright  honeft  man,  without 
any  appearance  of  fraud  or  impofture.    The  truth  of  this  nar-         ^ 
rativC)  as  far  as  it  goes,  veas  confirmed  by  its  exa£b  agreement 
with  the  journal  kept  by  Mr.  John  Benbow  (eldeft  fon  of  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  admiral),  who,  being  fecond  mate  of  the  '\ 

Degrave,  was  alfo  (hip^^ecked,  and  narrowly  efcaped  being 
mafiacred  by  the  natives  with  the  captain  and  the  reft  of  the 
crew,  Drury  and  three  other  boys  only  excepted.  Mr.  Ben- 
bow's  journal  was  accidentally  burnt,  in  the  year  17 14,  in  a 
fire  near  Aldgate  (  but  feveral  of  his  friends,  who  had  feen  it, 
Tccollefted  the  particulars,  and  its  correfpondence  with  Drury's. 
To  the  circumftance  of  its  being  thus  deftroyed,  as  well  as  the 
fubjeft  <^  it,  the  compiler  of  Mri  Benbow's  life  in  the  Biogra- 

phiai 
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{"iWa  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p  688,  fcems  to  have  been  a  ftrangcn     . 
nllcad  of  "  a  large  and  very  comprchcnfive  book,**  it  was  only 
a  journal,  like  thofc  kept  by  every  fca-officer. 

DRIJSIUS  (John),  a  learned  proteftant,  was  born  at  OudoA  . 
nard  in  Flanders,  in  1555.    He  was  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and  f«ot  very  early  to  Ghent  to  learn  the  languages, 
there,  and  afterwards  to  Louvain  to  pafs  through  a  courfe  of 
philoTophy :  but, his  father,  having  been  outlawed  in  1567,  and 
deprived  of  his  cftatc,  retired  to  England,  and  Drufms  fooit 
followed  him ;  though  his  mother,  who  .continued  a  good  ca- 
tholic, did  all  fhe  could  to  prevent  him.     Mafters  were  provided 
to  fuperintcnd  his  ftudies  :  and  he  had  foon  an  opportunity  of 
learning  hebrcw  under  Anthony  CcvcUier,  who  was  come  over 
to  England,  and  taught  that  language  publicly  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge;  .  Drufius  lodged  at  his  houfe,  and  had  a  great 
(hare  in  his  friendfhip.     He  did  not  return  to  London  till  1571 ; 
and,  while  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  France,  the  news  of  the 
malTacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  made  him  change  his  refolution. 
Soon  aftt;r  this,  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge  by  Cartwright, 
^  the  profeflbr  of  divinity  5  and  alfo  to  Oxford,  whither  he  went, 
and  became  profefTor  of  the  oriental  languages  there  at  the  age 
of  22-     He  taught  them  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  fuc- 
cefs :  after  whicb,  being  defirous  of  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  law.     The 
troubles  on  account  of  religion  obliged  him  to  come  back  to  his 
father  at  London;  but, upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  in  1576, 
they  both  returned  to  Iheir  own  country.    The  fon  tried  his  for- 
tune in  Holland,  and  was  appointed  profeiTor  of  the  oriental 
tongues  there  in  1577-     While  be  continued  in  this  ftation  at 
Leyden,  he  married  in  1^80  a  young  gentlewoman  of  Ghent, 
who  was  more  than  half  a  convert,  and  became  a  thorough  pro- 
teftant after  her  marriage.    The  ftipend  allowed  to  Drufius  in 
Holland  not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family,  he 
gave  intimations,  that  if  better  terms  ihould  be  offered  him  elfe- 
where  he  would  accept  of  them.     The  prince  of  Orange  wrote 
to  the  magiftrates  of  Leyden,  to  take  care  not  to  lofe  a  man  of 
his  merit.     However,  they  fuffercd  him  to  remove  to  Friefland, 
I  .  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  be  profeflbr  of  hebrew  in  the 

univerfity  of  sFranektr.  He  was  admitted  into  that  profeflbr- 
Ihip  in  1585,  and  difcharged  the  functions  of  it  with  great  ho- 
nour till  his  death,  which  happened  in  161 6. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  work^,  which  (hew  him  to  have 
been  well  (killed  in  hebrew,  and  to  have  gained  a  confiderable 
knowledge  in  the  jewifh  antiquities)  and  the  text  of  the  old 
Tcftament.  He  was  a  mun  of  great  modefty,  and  uncommonly 
free  from  prejudices ;  which  making  him  more  referved  than 
manf  others  in  condemning  and  applaudmg,  occafioned  him  to 
4  be 
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be  decried  as  an  ififincere  proteflant,  and  created  liim  many  eoAf 
toics>  who  treated  him  with  111  language. 

Something  muft  be  faid  of  Drufms*s  family.     His  wife  is  fup-  ^ 

pofed  to  have  died  in  1 599.  He  had  three  children  by  her  :  t 
daughtet,  bom  at  Lcyden  in  1582,  and  married  iu  1604  to  Abel 
Curiander,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  from  which 
•this  account  is  taken.  He  had  another  daughter,  born  at  Fra* 
nekcr  in  15874  who  died  at  Ghent,  whither  flic  had  taken  a 
fourney  about  b'ufinefs.  A  prieft,Tcnowing  her  to  be  dangcrouflf 
.  il]|  went  to  confefs  her,  and  to  give  her  extreme  unfiion  •,  but 
Ihc  immediately  fcnt  him  away,  and  her  hufband  (for  fhc  wa» 
ttiarried)  was  ready  to  beat  him.  It  was  with  great  expence  andt 
danger  that  her  body  was  removed  into  Zealand  -,  for  at  Ghent 
they  threatened  to  deny  it  burial.  He  had  alfo  a  fon,  who,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  been  a  prodigy  of  learning.  , 

He  uras  born  at  Franeker  in  1 58 8,  and  his  name  was  John  Dru-    ^ 
Cus  as  well  as  his  father's.    He  began  at  five  years  old  to  learn 
the  latin  and  hebrew  tongues :  at  feven  he  explained  the  hebrew 
pfalter,  fo  exa£lly,  that  a  jew,  who  taught  arabic  at  Leyden,  wa»  i 

greatly  furprifed  at  it ;  at  nine  he  could  read  the  hebrew  with- 
out points,  and  add  the  points  where  they  were  wanting,  ac-  j 
cording  to  the  rules  of  grammar.     He  fpoke  latin  as  readily  ad 
Ms  mother-tongue  ;  and  could  make  himfelf  underftood  in  eng-  I 
Bfli.    At  1 2  he  wrote  extempore,  in  verfe  and  profe,  after  the 
manner  of  the  jews*     At  17  he  made  a  fpeech  in  latin  to  our 
James  I.  in  the  midft  of  his  court ;  and  was  admired  by  all  that 
vere  prefent.     He  had  a  lively  genius,  a  folid  judgment,  a 
ftrong  memory,  and  an  indefatigable  ardour  for  (tudy.     He  was                 .  , 
likewife  of  an  agreeable  temper,  which  made  him  greatly  be- 
loved ;  and  had  noble  inclinations,  with  a  fingular  turn  for  piety. 
He  died,  aged  21,  of  the  flone,  in  England,  at  the  houfe  of  Dr. 
VnUiam  Thomas  dean  of  Chichefter,  who  allowed  him  a  very 
confiderablc  falary.    He  left  feveral  works ;  a  great  many  let- 
ters in  hebrew,  verfes  in  the  fame  language,  and  notes  on  the 
firoverbs  of  Solomon.    He  had  begun  to  tranflate  into  latin  the 
tinerary  of  Benjamin  Tudclenfis,  and  the  Chronicle  of  the  fe-          • 
cond  Temple ;  and  digefted  into  an  alphabetical  order  the  No- 
menclature of  Elias  Levita  ;  to  which  he  added  the  greek  wordSf 
which   were  not  in  the  firft  edition.     Jofeph  Scaliger  faid, 
that  Drufius's  fon  knew  more  of  hebrew  than  his  father :  but» 
whether  he  did  or  no,  Scaliger  faid  this  only  for  the  fake  of 
abufing  the  father,  as  he  has  done  moil  injurioufly  in  the  Sea*               ^  . 
ligerana.       , 

DRYANDER  (John),  a  phyGcian  and  mathematician  of 
Wetteren,  in  the*  country  of  Hene,  gave  k£tures  at  Marparg.*, 
where  he  died  a  proteflant,  Dec.  20,  1 560.     ^^cveral  works  of  , 

his  are  extant,  on  medicine  and  mathcmaticSj  which  were  much  / 
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etmfulted  httote  the  appearance  of  the  good  books  of  the  laft 
oetitury  and  the  prefent.  The  greateft  obligation  we  have  td 
him  is  for  the  difcoveries  he  made  in  aftronomy,  and  the  invcn- 
tion  of  fome  mathematical  inftruments,  or  the  iniprovement  df 
thofe  invented  before.  His  A natomia  capitis  $  Marpurg,  15371* 
4to.  with  plates,  has  been  held  in  pftp<»m-^     jt^ 

DRTDEN  (John),  an  illuftrious  enpifii  poet,  was  fon  of 
Erafmus  Dryden  of  Tichmerfli  in  Northamptonfliire,  3d  fon  of 
Erafmas  Dryden  of  Cannons-Afhby  in  the  fame  county,  ba<^ 
ronet;  and  born  at  Aldwincle  near  Oundle  iii  that  county^- 
Aug.  9,  1631,  He  was  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Weft- 
minfter-fchool,  being  king's  fcholar  there,  under  the  famous^  Dr. 
Bufby;  and  was  from  thence  ele£kedy  in  1650,  a  fcholar  o^- 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  During  his  ftay  at  fchool,  h6 
tranflated  the  third  fatire  of  Perfius  for  a  Thurfday  night'tf 
exercife,  as  he, tells  us  himfelf,  in  aii  advertifi^ment  at  the  head 
of  that  (ktire  ;  and,  the  year  before  he  left  it,  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  the  lord  Haftings  ;  which  however  was  but  an  in- 
difierent  performance,  and  particularly  defective  in  point  of 
harmony.  In  1658  he  publifhed  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  lat<$ 
h>rd  Prote6lot,  written  after  hts  funeral }  and  in  1660,  AftraesI 
Redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  reftoration  and  return  of  hi$ 
facred  Majefty  Charles  II.  A  remarkable  diftich  in  this  piece 
eipofed  our  poet  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits :  it  was  this  i 

An  horrid  ftillncfs  firft  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  ^lence  we  the  tempeft  fe^r. 

In  1662  he  addrefled  a  poem  to  the  lord  chancellor  Hyde^ 
l^efented  on  new-year's-day  ^  and,  the  fame  year,  pubiiihed 
a  fatire  on  the  Dutch.  His  next  production  was  Annus  MU 
rabilis:  the  year  of  wonders,  1666;  an  hiftorical  poem: 
|>rinted  in  1667.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  was  now  fo  well 
eftabli(hed,  that  this,  together  with  his  attachment  to  the  court, 
procured  him  the  place  of  poet-laureat  and  hiftoriographer  to 
Charles  11.  of  which  accordingly  he  took  pofleffion,  upon  the 
death  of  fir  William  Davenant,  in  1668.  This  year  ne  pub- 
iiflied.  An  cflay  on  dramatic  Poefy,  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles 
eatl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex,  In  the  preface  We  are  told^ 
that  the  drift  of  this  difcourfe  was  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
our  englifli  writers  from  the  cenfure  of  thofe  who  unjuftly  pre* 
fer  the  french*  The  efTay  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dia« 
logue.  It  was  animadverted  upon  by  fir  Robert  Howard,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Great  Favourite,  or  Duke  of  Lerma :  to  which 
Dryden  replied  in  a  piece  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of 
his  Indian  Emperor.  In  1669,  his  firft  play,  a  comedy,  call- 
ed, *<  the  Wild  Gallant,"  was  ^(ktd  at^he  theatre-royal  *,  but 
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t^ith  fo  lif tk  fucc^fs,  that,  if  the  author  had  not  had  t  peeu^ 
liarly  (Irons  inclination  to  dramatic  writing,  he  would  have 
been  fufficiently  difcouraged  from  any  farther  attempts  in  it. 
He  went  on  however ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  a  5  years  produced 
!Z7  plays,  betides  his  other  numerous  poetical  writings.  Thefe 
plays  were  colle<^ed,  and  pubU(hed  in  6  volumes  lamo.  in 
1725  :  to  which  is  prefixed  the  eflay  on  dramatic  poetry,  and 
a  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Newcaltle  by  Congreve,  wherein* 
the  author  is  fet  in  a  verv  equivocal  light.  We  fhall  have  oc« 
.  cafion  to  fpeak  of  fome  0/  thefe  plays,  as  we  go  on. 

In  1671  he  was  publicly  ridiculed  on  the  ftage  under  the 
cfaara£ber  of  Bays,  in  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  famous 
Gomedy  called  the  Rehearfal.  The  charai^er  of  Bays,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  key  printed  with  that  fatirical  performance  in  1735^ 
was  originally  intended  for  fir  Robert  Howard,  under  the  name  1 

of  Bilboa :  but  a  ftop  being  pui:  to  the  reprefentation  by  the  break*  ' 

ing  out  of  the  plague  in  1665,  it  was  laid  by  for  feveral  years » 
and  not  exhibited  on  the  itage  till  167  1.  During  this  interval, 
Dryden  beine  advanced  to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed 
the  name  of  his  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bays  j  and  made  great 
alterations  in  bis  play,  in  order  to  ridicule  feveral  dramatic  1 

performances,  which  nad  appeared  fince  tlie  firft  writing  of  it, 
and  particularly  fome  of  Dryden's.     He  zffc&cd  to  defpife  the  \ 

fatire,  as  appears  from  his  dedication  of  the  tranilation  of  Ju«< 
venal  and  Perfius;  where,  fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and 
libels  that  had  been  written  againft  him,  he  fays  :  "  I  anfwered 
not  the  Rehearfal,  becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf, 
when  he  drew  the  pi£lure,  and  was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own 
farce ;  becaufe  alfo  I  knew,  that  my  betters  were  more  con- 
cerned, than  I  was,  in  that  fatire ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  fuch  lan- 
guifhing  gentlemen  in  their  converfation,  that  I  could  liken 
them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  charaflert 
of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town.**  As  infenfible  how- 
eve "-  as  he  afie£ted  to  be,  he  did  not  fail  to  take  a  full  revenge  1 
on  its  author,  under  the  charafler  of  Zimri,  in  his  Abfalom  and  | 
AchitophcL 

In  1673,  his  tragi-comedies  intltled,  the  Conquefl:  of  Granada 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  two  parts,  were  attacked  by  Richard  Leighy 
a  player  belonging  to  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,  in  a  pamphlet 
called  A  Cenuire  of  the  Rota,  &c.  which  occafioned  feveral 
other  pamphlets  to  be  written.  Elkanah  Settle  likewife  criti- 
cifed  thefe  plays :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Settle,  though  in 
reality  a  mean  and  inconfiderable  poet,  was  the  mighty  rival  of 
Dryden,  and  for  many  years  bore  his  reputation  above  him. 
To  the  firft  part  of  the  Conqueft  of  Granada  he  prefixed  an 
efiay  on  Heroic  Flays,  and  fubjoiaed  to  the  fecond  a  Defence 
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bf'the  Epilogue  ;  6r,  an  elTay  oti  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  laft 
age$  both  which  are  reprinted  in  Congreve's  edition  of  his 
plays.  In  1679  was  publifhed  an  EiTay  on  Satire,  written 
jointly  by  the  carl  of  Mulgrave  and  Dryden.  This  piece^  which 
was  handed  about  in  MS.  contained  fevere  refle£kions  on  the 
duchefs  of  Portfmouth  and. the  earl  of  Rocheiler;  and  they, 
fufpedling  Dryden  to  be  the  author  of  it,  hired  three  men  to 
cudgel  him  y  who,  as  Wood  relates,  eiFefted  their  bufmefs  in 
Will's  cofFee-houfe  in  Covent-garden,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
on  the  i6thof  December,  1679.  In  1680  came  out  an  engliih 
tranflation  in  verfe  of  Ovid's  epiilles  by  feveral  hands  :  two  of 
whichi  viz.  Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  iBneas,  were  tranf- 
lated  by  Dryden,  who  alfo  wrote  the  general  preface;  and 
the  epiille  of  Helen  to  Paris  by  Dryden  and  the  earl  of  Mul- 
grave. 

In  1681  he  publifhed  his  Abfalom  and  Achitophel.  This 
celebrated  poem,  which  was  at  firll  printed  without  the  author's 
name,  is  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  contrivers  and  abettors  of  the  re* 
bellion  againft  Charles  II.  under  the  duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and, 
under  the  chara£ters  of  Abfalom,  Achitophel,  David  and  Zimri^ 
are  reprefented  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
king  Charles,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  There  are  two 
tranflations  of  this  poem  into  latin ;  one  bv  Dr.  Coward,  z 
phyfician  of  Merton-coUege  in  Oxford  ;  anotoer  by  Mr.  Atter* 
bury  afterwards  bi(hop  of  Rochefter,  both  publifhed  in  1682^ 
4to  [h].    Dryden  left  the  ftory  unfini(hed ;  and  the  reafon  he 

S rives  for  fo  doing  was,  becaufe  he  could  not  prevail  with  him« 
elf  to  (hew  Abfalom  unforfunatc.  *^  Were  I  the  inventor,  fays 
he,  who  am  only  ^e  hiftorian,  I  (hould  certainly  conclude  the 
piece  .with  the  reconcilement  of  Abfalom  to  David.  And  who 
knows,  but  this  may  come  to  pafs  ?  Things  were  not  brought  to 
,  extremity,  where  I  left  the  ftory  :  there  feems  yet  to  be  room 
left  for  a  compofure :  hereafter,  there  may  be  onlj  for  pity. 
I  have  not  fo  much  as  an  uncharitable  wiOi  againft  Achitophel  1 
but  am  content  to  be  accufed  of  a  good-natured  error,  and  to 
hope  with  Origen,  that  the  devil  himfelf  may  at  laft  be  faved. 
For  which  reafon,  in  this  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  fet  his 
houfe  in  order,  nor  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon  afterwards.'*  A 
fecond  part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophel  was  undertaken  and 
written  by  Tate,  at  the  requeft  and  under  the  dtre&ion  of 
Dryden,  who  wrote  near  200  lines  of  it  himfelf. 

The  fame  year,  1681,  he  publilhed  his  Medal,  a  fatire  againft 

[■]  That  of  Coward,  however,  though  to  mentioa  thofc  verfioot,  till  the  puUloi* 

iobniteJy  inferior,  was  miflAkcn  for  Atf  er-  tion  of  the  Biihop*!  epiftolary  conefpood* 

bury*s  by  Stackhoufe,  and  after  him  by  ence  ia  i/Sj. 
9tttj  fahfequcnt  writer  who  had  occaiioo 
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fedicion.     This  poem  was  occafioned  by  the  ftriking  of  a  me* 
dal)  on  account  of  the  indi^iment  againft  the  earl  of  Shaftef* 
bury  for  high-treafon  being  found  ignoramus    by  the  grand 
jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  Nov.  1611  :  for  which  the  whig-p&rty 
made  great  rejoicings  by  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  and  the  like, 
in  all  parts  of  London.     The  whole  poem  is  a  fevcre  inveftive 
againft  the  earl  of  Shaftefljury  and  the  whigs  5  to  whom  the 
author  addrefTes  himfelf,  in  a  fatirical  epifllc  j>refixed  to  it, 
thus:  "  I  have  on6   favour  to  defire  of  you  at  parting,  that, 
when  you  think  of  anfwering  this  poem,  you  would  employ  the 
fame  pens  againft  it,  who  have  combated  with  fo  much  fucceft 
againfl  Abfalom   and   Achitophcl;   for   then   you  may  afTurc 
yourfelves  of  a  clear  viftory  without  the  leaft  reply.     Rail  at 
me  abundantly  ;  and,  not  to  break  a  cuftom,  do  it  without  wit, 
—If  God  has  not  blefled  you  with  the  talent  of  rhymiiig,  make 
«fe  of  my  poor  ftock  and  welcome :  let  your  verfes  run  upon 
my  feet  ;  and  for  the  utmoft  refuge  of  notorious  blockheads, 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity  of  fenfe,  turn  my  own  lines  upoit 
me,  and,  in  utter  defpair  of  your  own  fatire,  make  me  fatirize 
miyfelf."     Settle   wrote  an  anfwer  to  this  poem,  intituled,  the 
Medal  reverfed  ;  as  he  had  written  a  poem,  called  Azariah  and 
Hufhal,  againft  Abfalonj    and  Achitophel.     In  1682  he  pub- 
lifbed  a  poem,  called,  Rellgjo  Laici ;  or,  the  Layman's  Faith. 
This  piece  is  intended  as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  authority  of  the  fcriptures,  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  manners,  againft  deifts,  papifts,  and  prefbyteri* 
ans.    The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  written 
for  an  ingenious  young  gentleman,  his  friend,  upon  his  tranf- 
ktion  of  father  Simon's  Critical  Hiftory  ^{  the  Old  Tefta- 
mcnt. 

In  1683  appeared  the  tragedy  of  the  Duke  of  Guife,  written 
by  Dryden  and  Lee,  and  dedicated  to  Lawrence  earl  of  Ro- 
chefter.  This  play  gave  great  offence  to  the  whigs,  and  was 
immediately  attacked  in  a  pamphlet,  intituled^  A  defence  of 
the  charter  and  municipal  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
rights  of  other  municipal  cities  and  touns  of  England.  Dire£^- 
ed  to  the  citizens  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hunt.  In  this  piece, 
Dryden  is  charged  with  condemning  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  executing  its  magiftrates  in  effigy,  in  his  Duke  of 
Guife  ;  frequently  afted  and  applauded,  fays  Hunt,  and  intend- 
ed moft  certainly  to  provoke  the  jrabble  into  tumults  and  dif- 
orders.  Hunt  then  makes  feveral  remarks  upon  the  dciign  of 
the  play,  and  aiTerts,  that  our  poet's  pfirpofe  was  to  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  nation,  and  lay  wafte  their  morals ;  to  extin* 
guifli  the  little  remains  of  virtue  among  us  by  bold  impieties, 
to  confound  virtue  and  vice,  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  us  with- 
out  coufcicnces.    About  tlie  fame  time  were  printed  alfo  Some 
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Rcflcdions  upon  the  pretended  Parallel  in  the  play  called  The 
Duke  of  Guife  ;  the  author  of  which  pamphlet  tells  us,  that 
he  was  wearied  with  the  dulnefs  of  this  play,  and  extremely 
incenfed  at  the  wicked  and  barbarous  defign  it  was  intended 
for ;  that  the  fierce tl  tories  were  afhamed  of  it  ;  and,  in 
fhort,  that  he  never  faw  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a  play, 
more  deficient  in  wit,  good  charatler,  and  entertainment,  than 
this.  In  anfwer  to  this  and  Hunt's  pamphlet,  Dryden  publifiied 
•*  The  Vindication :  or.  The  parallel  of  the  french  holy  league 
and  the  cnglifh  league  and  covenant,  turned  into  a  feditioi^s 
libel  againit  the  king  and  his  royal  highnefs,  by  Thomas  Hunt 
and  the  author  of  the  Reflexions,  kc"  In  this  Vindication, 
■which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  Congreve's  edition, 
he  tells  us  that  in  the  year  of  the  reftoration,  the  fifft  play 
he  undertook  was  the  Duke  of  tiuife,  as  the  faireft  way  which 
the  a6^  of  indemnity  had  then  left  of  fetting  forth  the  rife  of  the 
late  rebellion  -,  that  at  firil  it  was  thrown  afide  by  the  advice  of 
fome  friends,  who  thought  it  not  perfeft  enough  to  be  publifhcd  5 
but  that,  at  the  carnelt  requeft  of  Mr.  Lee,  it  was  afterwards 
produced  between  them  5  and  that  only  the  firll  fcene,  the 
whole  fourth  adt,  and  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  fifth,  belong- 
ed to  hirti,  all  the  reft  being  Mr.  Lec*s.  He  acquaints  us  alio 
occafionally,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  poet,  made  the 
rough  draught  of  this  pamphlet  againft  him,  and  that  Mr.  Hunt 
finiftied"  it. 

In  1684.  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Maimbourg's  hiftory  of 
the  league ;  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Charles  II.  on  ac- 
count of  the  plain  parallel  between  the  troubles  of  France  and 
thofe  of  Great-Britain.  Upon  the  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
wrote  his  Threnodia  Auguftalis :  a  poem  facred  to  the  happy 
memory  of  that  prince.  Soon  after  the  acceflion  of  James  11. 
he  turned  roman  catholic ;  upon  which  occafion,  Mr.  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  "  The  realons  of  Mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion 
conlidered,  in  a  dialogue  between  Crices  Eugenius  and  Mr. 
Bays,  1688,"  4to  ;  and  alfo,  **  The  late  converts  expofed  :  or, 
the  reafons  of  Mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion  confidered,  in  a 
dialogue;  part  the  fecond ;  1690,"  4to.  In  1686  he  wrote 
•*  A  defence  of  the  papers  written  by  the  late  king  of  bleiled 
'  memory,  and  found  in  his  ftrong  box."  Tliis  was  written  in 
oppofition  toStillingfleet's  "  ^  nfwer  to  fome  papers  lately  printed, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England,  1686,**  4to. 
He  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church,  in  decreeing 
matters  of  faith  upon  this  principle,  that  **  The  church  is  more 
vifible  than  the  fcripture,  becaufe  the  fcripture  is  fcen  by  the 
-church;'*'  and,  to  abufe  the  reformation  in  England,  he  affirms, 
that  '*  it  was  eredcd  on  the  foundation  of  lull,  facrilege,  and 
M  3  ufurpation^ 
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iifurpatton,  and  that  no  paint  is  capable  of  making  lively  the 
hideous  face  of  it."  He  affirms  likcwifc,  that  •«  the  pillars  of 
the  church  eftablilhed  by  law,  are  to  be  found  but  broken  ftaflb 
by  their  own  conceffions  :  for,  after  all  their  undertakings  to 
heal  a  wounded  confcience,  they  leave  their  profdlytcs  finally  to 
the  fcripture  ;  as  our  phyficians,  when  they  have  emptied  the 
pockets  of  their  patientS}  without  curing*  them,  fend  them  at  laft 
to  Tunbridge  waters,  or  the  air  of  Montpelier ;  that  we  are  re- 
formed from  the  virtues  of  good  living,  from  the  devotions, 
mortifications,  aufterities,  humility  and  charity,  which  are  pracr 
tifcd  in  catholic  countries,  by  the  example  and  precept  of  that 
lean,  mortified,  apoftle,  St.  Martin  Luther,  &c.*'  Stillingfleet 
hereupon  publiihed  *•  A  vindication  of  the  anfwer  to  fome  late 
papers,*'  in  1687, 4to;  in  which  he  treats  Drydcn  with  fomc 
feverity  ;  "If  I  thought,"  fays  he,  ", there  was  no  fuch  thing  as 
•  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  the  priefts  of  all  religions 
are  alike,  I  might  have  been  as  nimble  a  convert,  and  as  early 
a  defender  of  the  royal  papers,  as  any  one  of  thefe  champions. 
For  why  Ihould  not  one,  who  believes  no  religion^  declare  fpi 
any  ?" 

In  1687  ht  publiihed  his  "  Hind  and  Panther;  apoem.'^  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  a  dire£l  defence  of  the  romiih 
church,  .chiefly  by  way  of  dialogue  between  a  hind,  who  reprcr 
fents  the  church  of  Rome,  and  a  panther,  who  fuftains  th^  cha- 
rafter  of  the  church  of  England.  Thefe  two  beafts  very  learned- 
ly difcufs  the  feveral  points  controverted  between  the  two 
churches;  as  tranfubftantiation,  church-authority,  infallibility, 
&c.  In  the  preface,  he  tells  us,  that  this  poem  "  was  neither 
.  impofed  on  him,  nor  fo  much  as  the  fubjeft  given  him  by  any 
man.  It  was  written,"  fays  he,  **  during  the  laft  winter  and 
the  beginning  of  this  fpring,  though  with  long  interruptions  of 
ill  health  and  other  hindrances.  A  bout  a  fortnight  before  I  had 
finifhed  it,  his  majcfty's  declaration  for  liberty  of  confciencc 
came  abroad ;  which  if  I  had  fo  foon  expe£ied,  I  might  have 
fpared  myfelf  the  labour  of  writing  many  things,  which  arc 
contained  in  the  third  part  of  it.  But  I  was  always  in  fome 
hope,  the  church  of  England  might  have  been  perfuaded  to 
have  taken  off  the  penal  laws  and  the  teft,  which  was  one  de» 
fign  of  the  poem,  when  I  propofed  to  myfelf  the  writing  of  it." 
This  poem  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  wits,  particularly  by 
Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  and  Prior ;  who  joined 
in  writing  "  The  Hind  and  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  ftory 
of  the  Country  Moufe  and  the  City  Moufe."  In  1688  he 
publiflied  ]3ritannia  Rediviva ;  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the 
prince/* 

'    He  W2|8  ftippofed,  fome  time  before  this,  to  have  been  en- 

pged  io  tranfla^ng  VariUas's  hiftory  of  Herefics,  but  to  hanye 

'  ^  propped 
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dropped  that  work  before  it  was  finifhed.    This  we  learn  from 
a  pafl'aee  in  Burnet's  **  Defence  of  the  refleflions  on  the  ninth 
bcK>kof  the  firft  volume"  of  that  hiilory :  *'  I  have  been  informed 
from  England,  fays  the  do£ior,  *^  that  a  gentleman,  who  is 
famous  both  for  poetry  and  feveral  other  things,  has  fpent  three 
months  in  tranflating  Mr.  Varillas's  hidory ;  but  that,  as  foon 
as  my  *  Reflexions'  appeared,  he  difcontinued  his  labour,  find- 
ing the  credit  of  his  author  was  gone.    Now,  if  he  thinks  it  it 
recovered  by  his  anfwer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  with  his  tranf* 
lation ;  and  this  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  enter* 
tainment  for  him,  as  the  converfation  he  has  fct  on  foot  between 
the  hinds  and  panthers,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  animals,  for 
whom  Mr..Varillas  may  ferve  well  enough  as  an  author :  and 
this  hiftory  and  that  poem  are  fuch  extraordinary  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  fuitable  to  the  author  of  the  worft  poem 
to  become  likewife  the  tranflator  of  the  worft  hiftory  that  the  age 
has  produced.    If  his  grace  and  his  wit  improve  both  proportion* 
ably,  we  ihall  hardly  find  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change 
he  has  made«  from  having  no  religion  tq  choofe  one  of  the  worft. 
It  is  true,  he  had  fomewhat  to  fink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;  but 
as  for  his  morals,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  him  to  grow  a.  worfe 
man  than  he  was.     He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me  for 
fpoiling  his  three  months  labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all 
the  honour  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is,  to  be 
railed  at  by  him.    If  1  had  ill  nature  enough  to  prompt  me  to 
wiih  a  very  bad  wi(h  for  him,  it  fhould  be,  that  he  would  go  on 
and  finifh  his  traoflation.    By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
englifli  nation,  which  is  the  moft  competent  judge  in  this  mat- 
ter, has,  upon  the  feeing  our  debate,  pronounced  in  Mr.  Varillas's 
favour  or  mine.     It  is  true,  Mr.  Dryden  will  fuffer  a  little  by 
it ;  but  at  leaft  it  will  ferve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extrava** 
gances  :  and,  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  th'is  work,  yet  he  can^p 
not  lofe  fo  much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  hist  laft  employ^i^ 
ment."    This  pafiage,  befldes  the  information  which  it  afibrdd^ 
fiiews  how  ill  an  opinion  Burnet  entertained  of  Dryden  and  his 
morals. 

*  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  being  dlfqualified  by  having  turn* 
cd  papift,  he  was  difmiiPfed  from  the  office  of  po^trlaureat: 
however,  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  though  obliged,  as  lord  chamber- 
lain, to  withdraw  his  penfiono  was  fo  generous  a  friend  and 
patron  to  him,  that  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of  his  own 
eftate.  This  Prior  tells  ^s,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to 
lord  Dorfet,  his  defcendant.  H^  was  fucceeded  by  Shadwel|j 
againft  whom  he  entertained  an  implacable  refentment  \  as  ap<^  . 
pears  from  his  Mac  Flecknoe,  one  of  th^  fevereft  fatires  in  any- 
I^guage.  In  168B  alfo  he  publifhed  the  Life  of  St.  Francis 
2C»vier|  tX9^9^i  itom  thefrench  q{  f fifher  Doinj^ic  Bpubours. 

W4  l« 
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In  1691  Game  out,  infoTto,  a  tranflation  of  Juvenal  mfl  Perfiut  | 

in  which  the  firft,  third,  (ixth,  tenth,  and  fixtcenth  fatires  of 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius  intire,  were  done  by  Dryden,  who  pre-* 
fixed  a  long  and  beautiful  difcourfe,  by  way  of  dedication  to  the 
0arl  of  Dorfer. 

•    In  1695  he  publiihed  a  tranflation,  in  prof<!S,  of  Du  Frcfnoy's 
Art  of  Painting ;   the   fccond  edition  of  which,  corrcfled  and 
enlarged,  was  afterwards  publiihed  in  1716.    It  is  dedicated 
to  the  earl  of  Burlington  by  Richard  Graham,  efo.  who  ob« 
ferves  in  the  dedication,  that  fome  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  this  excellent  tranflation,  of  which  he  gives  the  follow* 
ing  account:   "  The  misfortune   that  attended  Mr.  Dryden 
in  that  undertakings  was,  that,  for  want  oJF  a  competent  know-* 
ledge  in  painting,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  mifled  by  an  un- 
(kilful  guide.    MonGeiir  de  Piles  told  him,  that  his  french  ver- 
fion  was  made  at  the  requeft  of  the  author  himfelf;  and  altered 
by  him,  till  it  was  wholly  to  his  mind*    This  Mr.  Dryden  tak* 
ing  upon  content,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  incumbent 
upon  him  than  to  put  it  into  the  beft  englifli  he  could,  and  acp 
cordingly  performed  his  part  here,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  with 
occuracy.     But  it  being  manifeil  that  the  french  tranflator  has 
frequently  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  and  very  often  alfo 
not  fet  it  in  the  mod  advantageous  light ;  to  do  juftice  to  M.  du 
Frefnoy,  Mr.  Jervas,  a  very  good  critic  in  the  language  as  well 
(IS  in  the  fubjeti  of  the  poem,  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  cor<p 
fed  ivhat  he  found  amifs ;  and  his  amendments  are  every-where 
diftinguiihed  with  proper  marks."    Dryden  tells  us,  in  me  pre- 
face to  the  Art  of  Painting,  that,  when  he  undertook  this  work, 
he  was  already  fsngaged  in   the  tranflation  of  Virgil,  **  from 
^hom,"  fays  he,  "  I  only  borrowed  two  months."    This  tranf- 
lation was  publiihed  in  1697,  and  has  pafled  through  numerous 
editions  in  various  forms.     The  Paftorals  are  dedicated  to  lord 
Cliflbrd;  and  Dryden  tells  his  lordihip,  that  "  what  he  now 
piFers  him,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  fickly  age,  worn  out 
with  ftudy,  and  opprefled  with  fortune,  without  other  fupport 
than  the  conftancy  and  patience  of  a  chriftian ;"  and  he  adds, 
**  that  he  began  this  work  in  his  great  climadcric."    The  life  of 
Virgil,  which  follows  this  dedication,  the  two  prefaces  to  the 
Paftorals  and  Georgics,  and  all  the  arguments  m  profe  to  the 
Whole  tranflation, .  were  given  him  by  friends ;  the  preface  to 
the  Georgics,  in  particular,  by  Addlfon.    The  tranflation  of  the 
Georgics  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield ;  and  that  of  the 
,£neis  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave.     This  latter  dedication  contains 
the  author's  thoughts  on  epic  poetry,  particularly  that  of  VirgiU 
It  is  generally  allowed|  that  his  tranflation  of  Virgil  is  excellent* 
Pope,  fpeaking  of  Dryden^s  tranflation  of  fame  parts  of  Horner^ 
fi^7^i  '^  ^^  he  tranflftted  tlie  ^ho)e  w6rk,  I  would  no  more 
•  '  *      '    '    "     |i5»v9 
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lOire  attempted  Homer  after  him,  than  Virgil ;  his  terfion  ef 
whom,  notwithftanding  fome  human  errors,-  is  the  moft  noble 
and  fpirited  tranflation  I  know  in  any  language/* 

in  1698  he  publiflied  his  Fables,  antient  and  modem ;  tranC* 
}ated  into  verfe  from  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer. 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  this  his  laft  work,  that  ^  he  thinks 
himfelf  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  his  foul,  except- 
ing  only  his  memory,  which,"  he  fays,  *•  is  not  impaired  to  any 
^eat  aegree ;"  and  he  was  then  68  years  of  age.  Befides  the 
original  pieces  and  tranflations  hitherto  mentioned,  he  wrote 
many  other  things,  which  have  been  feveral  times  publilhed  in 
the  *^  Six  volumes  of  Mifcellanies  "  under  his  name,  and  ia 
other  coliedions.  They  confift  of  tranflations  from  the  greek 
and  latin  poets ;  epiftles  to  feveral  perfons  ;  prologues  and  epU 
Jogues  to  various  plays ;  elegies,  epitaphs,  and  fongs.  In  1 743 
came  out  in  two  volumes  lamo,  a  new  colle£lion  of  our  author's 

Eoetical  works,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Original  poems  and  trans- 
itions, bv  John  Dryden,  efq.  now  firft  colleded  and  publiflied 
together ;''  that  is,  collected  from  the  '^  Six  volumes  of  Mif- 
cellanies "  juft  mentioned.  The  editor  obferves,  in  his  preface, 
that  ^Mt  was  but  juftice  to  the  produ&ions  of  fo  excellent  a  poet, 
to  fet  them  free  at  laft  from  fo  dtfadvaiitageous,  if  not  unnatural, 
tn  union ;  an  union,  which,  like  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius  in 
Virgil,  was  no  lefs  than  a  jun£lion  of  living  and  dead  bodies 
together.  It  is  now  high  time,"  fays  he,  "  that  the  partnerfliip 
fliould  be  diflbWed,  and  Mr.  Dryden  left  to  ftand  upon  his  own 
bottom.  His  credit  as  a  poet  is  out  of  all  danger,  though  the 
withdrawing  his  ftock  may  probably  expofe  many  of  his  copart- 
ners to  the  hazard  of  a  poetical  bankruptcy."  There  is  a  coU 
Icciion  of  our  author's  original  poems  and  tranflations,  publi(hed 
in  a  thin  folio,  3701  ^*but,  as  it  does  not  contain  much  above 
half  the  pieces,  fo  it  does  not  at  all  anfwer  the  deGgn  of  this 
collection ;  which,  with  his  plays,  fables,  and  tranflations  of  Vir- 
gil, Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  is  intended  to  complete  his  works  in 
twelves.  As  to  his  performances  in  profe,  befides  effays  and 
prefaces,  fome  of  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  the 
lives  of  Plutarch  and  Luctan,  prefixed  to  the  tranflations  of 
thofe  authors  by  feveral  hands ;  **  The  Life  of  Polybius,"  be- 
fore the  tranflation  of  that  hiftorian  by  fir  Henry  Sheer;  and 
the  preface  to  the  **  Dialogue  concerning  Women,'*  by  William 
Walfti,  efq. 

He  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Berkfhire,  who  forvived  him  about  eight  years ;  and  by  whom 
he  had  three  fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henry.  Charles  became 
ttiher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clement  XL  and,  returning  to 
England,  was  drowned  in  the  Thames  near  Windfor  in  7704. 
yic  was  ^  author  of  feveral  pieces,  and  tranflated  one  of  the 

fatii:es 
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farires  of  Juvenal.    John  tramflated  die  14th  fatire  of  Juvenalt 
and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  called,  the  Hufband  his  own 
Cuckold,  printed  in  1696.    Henry  entered  into  a  religious  or- 
der.—I>ryden  died  May  i,  1701,  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter-'abbey^  where  a  monument  was  afterwards  ereded  over 
htm  by  John  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.    There  are 
ibme  circumftancesy  relating  to  his  funeral,  recorded  in  Wil- 
Ibn's  memoirs  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Congreve,  which  are  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature,  and  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  tq^ 
omit*    The  day  after  his  death.  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rochefter  and 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  fent  word  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
lus  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  the  ground,  and 
adi  the  other  abbey  fees.     The  lord  Halifax  likewife  fent  to  the 
bdy  £lizabethy  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  her  fon,  ofiering  to 
defiray  the  expences  of  our  poet's  funeral,  and  afterwards  to 
beftow  500I.  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey ;  which  generous  of- 
fer from  both  was  accepted.     Accordingly,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, the  company  being  aiTembled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into 
a  velvet  hearfe,  attended  by  i3  mourning  coaches.     When  they 
were  juft  ready  to  move,  the  lord  JcfFeries,  fon  of  the  chancel- 
^  Je0eries,  with  fome  of  his  rakifh  companions,  coming  by, 
aiked  whofe  funeral  it  was ;  and,  being  told  it  was  Mr.  Dry* 
den^s,  he  fMDtefted,  that  he  (hould  not  be  buried  in  that  private 
manner  ^  that  he  would  himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's  leave» 
bave  the  honour  of  his  interment,  and  would  beftow  loool.  on 
a  monument  in  the  abbey  for  him.    This  put  a  ftop  to  the  pro^ 
ceffion ;  and  Jefferies,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
alighted  from  the  coaches,  went  up  ftairs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth, 
who  was  fick  in  bed.    JefFeries  repeated  the  purport  of  what  he 
had  faid  below ;  but  lady  Elizabeth  abfolutely  refufing  her  con- 
ient,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  requcft 
was  granted.     The  lady>  under  a  fudden  furprife,  fainted  away; 
^nA  lord  JefFeries,  pretending  to  have  gained  her  confent,  or- 
dered the  body  to  be  carried  to  Mr.  Rufiel's,  an  undertaker  in 
Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left  there  till  further  orders.     In  the  mean 
time^  the  abbey  was  lighted  up^  the  ground  opened,  the  choir 
attending,  and  the  bifiiop  waiting  fome  hours  to  no  purpofe  for 
the  corpfe.    The  next  day,  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  waited  upon 
lord  Halifax  and  the  bifliop,  and  endeavoured  to  excufe  his  mo- 
ther, by  relating  the  truth  ;  but  tbey  would  not  hear  of  any  ex- 
cufe.   Three  days  after,  the  undertaker,  receiving  no  orders, 
waited  on  lord  JeiFeries,  who  turned  it  off  in  a  jeft,  pretend- 
ing, that  thofe  who  paid  any  regard  to  a  drunken  frolic  deferv- 
ed  no  "bettor ;  that  he  remembered  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter ; 
and  that  they  might  do  what  they  pleafed  with  the  corpfe.    Up- 
on this,  the  undertaker  waited  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  de- 
fired  a  day  to  confider  what  muft  be  done.    Idn  Charles  Dry-» 
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den  iratnediatcly  wrote  to  lord  Jcfieries,  who  retiwncd  for  aii# 
fwer,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troa-» 
bled  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Dryden  applied  again  to  lord  Ha^ 
iifax  and  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  abfohitely  refufed  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  adair.  In  this  diftrefst  Dr.  Garth  fent  for  the 
corpfe  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  propofed  a  funeral  b]^ 
fubfcription ;  which  fucceedtng,  about  three  weeks  after  Dry- 
den's  deceafe,  Garth  pronounced  a  latin  oration  over  fai$  body, 
which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended  by  a  numerous 
train  of  coaches,  to  Weflminiler  abbey.  After  the  funeral|| 
Mr.  Charles  Dryden  fent  lord  JefFeries  a  challenge,  which  was 
not  accepted ;  and  Mr.  Dryden  publicly  declaring  he  would 
watch  every  opportunity  to  fight  him,  his  lordfliip  thought  fit 
to  leave  the  town  upon  it,  and  Mr.  Dryden  never  could  meet 
him  after. 

As  to  Dryden's  charader,  it  has  been  treated  in  extreme!^ 
fome  fetting  it  too  high,  others  .too  low ;  for  he  was  too  tleep^ 
engaged  in  party,  to  have  AriSt  juftice  done  him  eidier  way*' 
As  to  his  dramatic  works,  to  fay  nothing  more  of  the  Rehearfd[« 
we  find,  that  the  critics,  his  contemporaries,  made  very  free 
with  them  \  and,  it  muil  be  confefled,  they  are  not  the  leaft  ez« 
ceptionable  of  his  compofitions.  For  tragedy,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  feldom  touches  the  paiEons,  but  deals  rather  in 
pompous  language,  poetical  flights  and  defcriptions  $  and  that 
this  was  his  real  talle,  appears  not  only  from  the  tragedies 

themfelves,  but  from  two  inftances  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gildon*,^ 

The  firft  is,  that  when  a  tranflation  of  Euripides  vtras  reconn- 
mended  to  him  inftcad  of  Homer,  he  replied,  that  he  had  no 
relifti  for  that  poet,  who  was  a  matter  of  tragic  fimplicity :  The 
other  is,  that  he  generally  exprefled  a  very  mean,  if  not  a  con- 
temptible, opinion  of  Otway,  who  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
fucceeded  in  afFe£ling.  the  palGons ;  though,  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranflation  of  M.  Frcfnoy,  he  fpcaks  more  favourably  of  that 
poet.  Gil  don  afcribes  this  gufto  in  Dryden  to  his  great  conver- 
sation with  french  romances.  As  to  comedy,  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges his  want  of  genius  for  it,  in  his  defence  of  the  "  Efliy  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,''  prefixed  to  his  Indian  Emperor  :  **  I  know,** 
fays  he,  "  I  am  not  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy  ;  I  want 
that  gaiety  of  humour  which  is  required  in  it.  My  converfa- 
tion  is  flow  and  dull ;  my  humour  faturnine  and  referved.  In 
ihort,  I  am  none  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to  break  jefts  in  com- 
pany, or  to  make  repartees.  So  that  thofe  who  decry  my  co» 
medics,  do  me  no  injury,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit :  repu* 
tatipn  in  them  is  the  laft  thing  to  which  I  (hall  pretend.'^  *But 
perhaps  he  would  have  wrote  better  in  both  kinds  of  the  drama, 
nad  not  the  neceflity  of  his  drcum (lances  obliged  him  to  con* 
form  to  the  popular  tafte^  and|  indeed^  bimfelf  infinuates  as 
I  much 
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much  in  the  cpiftlc  dedicatory  to  the  Spanifh  Friar :  **  I  rcmem* 
bcr  fome  vcrfes  of  my  own  Maximin  and  Almanzor,  which  cry 
▼cngcance  on  me  for  their  extravagance. — All  1  can  fay  for  thofc 
paiiages,  which  are,  1  hope,  not  many,  is,  that  I  knew  they 
were  bad  enough  to  pleafe,  eVen  when  I  writ  them.  But  I  re- 
pent of  them  among  my  (ins;  and  if  any  of  their  fellows  in<» 
triide  by  chance  into  my  prefent  writings,  I  draw  a  ftroke  over 
all  thote  Dalilahs  of  the  theatre,  and  am  refolved  I  will  fettie 
myfclf  no  reputation  by  the  applaufe  of  fools.  It  is  not  that 
I  am  mortified  to  all  ambition  y  but  I  fcorn  as  much  to  take  it 
from  half-witted  judges,  as  1  (hould  to  raife  an  eftate  by  cheat* 
ing  of  bubbtes.  Neither  do  1  difcommend  the  lofty  ftyle  in  tra- 
gedy, which  is  naturally  pompous  and  magnificent :  but  nothing 
is  truly  fublime,  that  is  not  juil  and  proper.''  He  tells  us,  in 
his  preface  to  Frefnoy,  that  his  "  Spanifh  Friar  was  given  to 
the  people ;  and  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing  in  the  dramatic 
way  to  pleafe  himfelf,  but  his  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'* 

So  much  for  his  plays.  His  tranflations  of  Virgil,  Juvenal^ 
and  Perfius,  and  his  Fables,  were  ^ell  received,  as  we  have 
obferved  already :  but  his  poetical  reputation  is  built  chiefly  up* 
on  his  original  poems,  among  which  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  perfect  pieces  in  any  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  fet  to  mufic  more  than  once,  particularly 
in  the  winter  of  173  S>  by  Handel :  and  was  publicly  performed^ 
with  the  utmoft  applaufe,  on  the  theatre  in  Covent-garden. 
Congreve,  in  the  dedication  of  our  author's  dramatic  works  to 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  has  drawn  his  chara£ker  to  great  advan- 
tage. He  reprefents  him,  in  regard  to  his  moral  charadier,  in 
every  refpeft  not  only  blamelefs,  but  amiable :  and,  "  as  to  his 
writmgs,"  fays  he,  "  no  man  hath  written,  in  our  language^ 
fo  much,  and  fo  various  matter,  and  in  fo  various  manners,  fo 
well.  Another  thing  I  may  fay  was  very  peculiar  to  him  :  which 
is,  that  his  parts  did  not  decline  with  his  years,  but  that  he  was 
an  improving  writer  to,  the  laft,  even  to  near  70  years  of  age  ; 
improving  even  in  fire  and  imagination  as  well  as  in  judgment: 
witnefs  his  Ode  on  St.  Csecilia's  Day,  and  his  Fables,  his  lateft 
performances..  He  was  equally  exc<;llent  in  yerfe  and  in  profe. 
His  profe  had  all  the  cleamefs  imaginable,  together  with  all  the 
noblenefs  of  exprefllon ;  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  proper 
and  peculiar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the  language  or  dic- 
tion of  poetry. — 1  have  heard  him  frequently  own  with  pleafure, 
that,  if  he  had  anv  talent  for  engliOi  profe,  it  was  owin|  to  his 
having  of^cn  read  tlie  writings  of  the  great  archbiihop  Tillotfon. 
His  verfification  and  his  numbers  he  could  learn  of  nobody  j  for 
he  firft  poflcflcd  thofe  talents  in  perfc£kion  in  our  tongue. — In 
his  poems,  his  didiion  is,  wherever  his  fubjed  requires  it,  to 
fublimely  and  lb  truly  poetical^  that  its  eflence^  like  that  of  pure 
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gioM,  cannot  be  deftroycd.— What  he  has  done  m  any  one  fpe- 
des,  or  diilin£l  kind  of  writing,  would  have  been  fuflicicnt  to 
have  acquired  him  a  great  name.  If  he  had  written  nothing  but 
his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  fongs  or  his  prologues,  each  of 
them  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  preference  and  diftindtion 
of  excelling  in  his  kind."  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
Congrcve,  in  drawing  this  charafter  of  Dryden,  difcharged  aa 
obligation  laid  on  him  by  our  poet,  in  thefe  lines : 

Be  kind  to  my  remains :  and,  O  !  defend, 
Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend ; 
Let  not  th'  infultmg  foe  my  fame  purfue. 
But  fhadc  thofc  laurels,  which  defcend  to  you. 

Pope  had  lai  high  opinion-of  Dryden.     His  verfcs  upon  his 
Ode  on  St.  Caecilia's  day  are  too  well  known  to  need  tranicrib- 
ing.     Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  Wycherlcy,  he  fays,  "  It  was 
certainly  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  me,  to  fee  and  converfe  wllh  a 
man,  whom,  in  his  writings,  I  had  fo  long  known  with  plea- 
fure  ;  but  it  was  a  very  high  addition  to  it,  to  hear  you,  at  our 
very  firft  meeting,  doing  juftice  to  your  dead  friend  Mr.  Dry- 
den.    I  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  know   him  :  Virgtlium  tantum 
vid'u     Had  I  been  born  early  enough,  I  muft  have  known  and 
loved  him :  for  I  have  been  affured,  not  only^  by  yourfelf,  but 
by  Mr.  Congreve  and  fir  William  Trumball,  that  his  perfonal 
qualities  were  as  amiable  as  his  poetical,  not  with  (landing  the 
many  libellous  mifreprefentations  of  them  :  agninft  which,  the 
former  of  thefe  gentlemen  has  told  me  he  will  one  day  vindi- 
cate him.**     But  what  Congreve  and  Pope  have  faid  of  Dryden, 
is  rather  in  the  way  of  panegyric,  than  an  exaft  character  of 
him.     Others  have  fpoken  of  him  more  moderately,  and  yet,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  have  done  him  no  injuftice.     1  hus  Felton 
obferves,  that  *^  he  at  once  gave  the  bed  rules,  and  broke  them 
in  fpite  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  the  Rehearfal.     His  prefaces 
are  many  of  them  admirable  upon  dramatic  writings :  ,he  had 
forae  peculiar  notions,  which  he  maintnins  with  great  addrefs  5 
but  his  judgment  in  difputed  points  is  of  lefs  weight  and  value, 
becaufe  the  inconfiancy  of  his  temper  did  run  into  his  thoughts, 
and  mixed  with  thcconduft  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  life." 
Voltaird  ftyles  him  •'  a  writer,  whofe  g«inius  was  too  exuberant^ 
and  not  accompanied  with  judgment  enough ;  and  tells  us,  that 
if  he  had  writ  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  works  he  left  behind  him, 
his  charafter  would  have  been  confpicuous  in  every  part ;  but 
his  great  fault  is,    his  having  endeavoured  to  be  univerfal.** 
Dryden  has  made  no  fcruple  to  difparage  himfelf,  where  he 
thought  he  had  not  excelled      Thus,  in  his  dedication  of  his 
Aurcngzebe  to  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  fpeaking  of  his  writing  for 
the  ftagej  "  I  never  thought  myfelf,"  fays  he,  "  very  fit  for  art 

employment. 
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employment^  w!iere  many  of  my  predeceflbrs  have  excelleit  md 
in  all  kinds  \  and  fome  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own 

Crtia!  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy.  Some  little 
pes  I  have  yet  remaining  (and  thofe  too,  confidering  my 
abilities,  may  be  vain),  that  1  may  make  the  world  fome  part  of 
amends,  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic  poem  :"  of  which  how- 
ever he  did  not  execute  any  part. 

It  is  faid,  that  he  had  once  a  defign  of  taking  orders,  but  was 
refafed  v  and  that  he  folicited  for  the  provoilihip  of  £ton-col^ 
lege,  but  failed  alfo  in  this.  This  we  have  upon  the  authority 
of  Thomas  Browne,  who,  in  "  The  late  Converts  expofed,  or, 
the  reafon  of  Mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion,"  of  which  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  the  author,  has  the  following  paflage^in  the  pre- 
face :  "  But,  prythee,  why  fo  fevere  always  upon  the  priefthood, 
Mr.  Bays  i  You,  I  find^  nil!  continue  your  old  humour,  which 
we  are  to  date  from  the  year  of  Hegira,  the  lofs  of  Eton,  or 
fino^rders  were  refufed  you."  Langbaine  like  wife,  fpeaking 
of  our  author's  SpaniCh  Friar,  tells  us,  that  "  ever  fince  a  certain 
worthy  bilhop  refufed  orders  to  a  certain  poet,  Mr.  Dryden  has 
declared  open  defiance  againft  the  whole  clergy ;  and,  iince  the 
church  began  the  war,  he  has  thought  it  but  juliice  to  make  re- 
prifalson  the  church." 

Dr.  Johnfon's  admirable  critique  on  Dryden,  too  long  for  the 
limits  of  our  work,  we  earneilly  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
our  readers.  y 

DUAREN  (Francis),  profeflbr  of  civil  law  at  Bourges,  was 
bom  at  St.  Brien,  a  city  Sf  Bretagne  in  France,  1509.  He  was 
the  fon  of  John  Duaren,  who  exercifed  a  place  of  judicature 
in  Bretagne  -,  in  which  place  he  fucceed'ed  his  father,  and  per- 
formed the  funftions  of  it  for  fome  time.  He  read  ledlures  on 
the  Pandeds  at  Paris,  in  1536;  and,  among  other  fchoiars,  had 
three  fons  of  the  learned  budasus.  He  was  fent  for  to  Bourges 
in  1538  to  teach  civil  law,  three  years  after  Alciat  had  retired ; 
but  quitted  his  place  in  1548,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  order  tofre- 

2uent  the  bar :  for  he  was  very  defirous  to  join  the  pra£tice  to 
le  theory  of  the  law.  He  attended  the  bar  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  but  conceived  an  unconquerable  aver  (ion  to  the  chi- 
canery of  the  court.  Difgufted  with  this  pra£tice,  Duaren  had 
great  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  advantageous  offers  made  him  by 
the  duchefs  of  Berri,  fifter  of  Henrv  II.  which  gave  him  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  to  refume  with 
hoilour  the  employment  he  had  at  13ourges.  He  returned  to  his 
profefTorfliip  of  civil  law  there,  in  1551 ;  and  no  profeflbr,  ex- 
cept Alciat,  had  ever  fo  large  a  (lipend  in  the  univerfity  as  him- 
felf.  He  feems  to  have  deferved  it :  for  to  his  honour  it  maybe 
faid,  that  he  was  the  firit  of  the  french  civilians,  who  cleared 
the  civU-law-chair  from  the  barbariiin  of  the  glofljitorsj  in  or- 
6  der 
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dor  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  anttent  jurifprudence. 
He  was  indeed  unwilling  to  (hare  this  honour  with  any  perfon  ; 
and  therefore  viewed  with  an  envious  eye  his  colleague  £!^uinard 
Baron^  who  blended  likewife  polite  literature  with  the  ftudy  of 
the  law.  This  jealoufy  prompjted  him  to  write  a  book,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  leflen  the  efteem  the  world  had  for  his  col- 
league I  however,  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he  ihewed  himfelf 
one  of  the  mod  zealous  to  immortalize  his  memory,  and  ere£led 
a  monument  to  him  at  his  own  expence.  He  had  other  coU 
leagues,  who  revived  his  uneafinefs ;  and  Duaren  may  ferve  as 
an  example  to  prove,  that  fome  of  the  chief  miferies  of  human 
life,  which  we  lament  fo  much,  and  are  fo  apt  to  charge  on  the 
nature  and  conftitution  of  things,  arife  merely  from  our  own  ill- 
regulated  paflions. 

He  died  at  Bourges  in  15 $9}  without  having  ever  married. 
He  had  great  learning  and  an  excellent  judgment,  but  a  verf 
bad  memory  i  fo  that  he  was  obliged  always  to  read  his  ledlmes 
from  his  notes. 

A  coUeflion  of  his  works  was  made  in  his  life-time,  and 
printed  at  Lyons  in  i$54--  but,  after  his  death,  another  edition 
more  complete  was  publiihed  in  j  5  79,  under  the  infpedlion  of 
Nicholas  Cifner,  who  had  been  his  fcholar,  and  was  afterwards 
profefibr  of  civil  law  at  Heidelberg.  Whether  this,  or  the  edi- 
tion afterwards  printed  in  1592,  contains  tlie  fame  number  of 
pieces,  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  examining ;  however,  the 
catalogue  given  of  his  works  by  fir  Thomas  Pope  Blount  runs 
thus:  I.  Commentaria  in  varios  titulos  digefti  &  codicis.  2* 
Difputationnm  anniverfariarum,  libri  duo.  3.  De  jure  accref- 
cendi,  libri  duo.  4.  De  ratione  docendi  difcendique  juris.  5* 
De  jurifdi£lione  &  imperio.  6.  Apologia  adverfus  Egufnarium 
Baronem.  7.  De  plagiariis.  This  Bayle  calls  ^'  a  curious  trea- 
tife,  but  too  (hort  for  fo  copious  a  fubje£l.'*  8.  In  confuetu*- 
dines  feudorum  commentarius.  9.  De  facris  ecclefias  minifteriis 
ac  beneficiis*  10.  Pro  libertate  ecclefiae  Galiicanse  adverfus 
artes  Romanas  defenfio.  This  piece  prejudiced  the  court  of 
Rome  againft  him,  and  procured  him  a  place  in  the  Index  £v 
purgatorius.  1 1 .  Epiftola  ad  Sebad.  Albefpinam,  regis  Galliae 
oratorem.  12.  Epiftola  de  Francifco  Balduino.  13.  Defenfio 
adverfus  Balduini  fycophante  maledida. 

DUBRAW,  or  DUBRAVIUS  SCALA  (John),  biOiop  of 
Olmutz  in  Moravia,  in  the  xvith  century,  was  born  at  Piltzen 
in  Bohemia,  and  died  in  1553)  with  the  reputation  of  a  pious 
and  enlightened  prelate.  The  fun£lions  of  the  epifcopate  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  ambafiador  in  Silefia,  afterwards  in 
Bohemia,  and  prefident  of  the  tfhamber  inftituted  for  trying  the 
infurgents  whohad  been  concerned  in  the  troubles  of  Smalkalde* 
Dttbraw  is  the  author  of  feveral  works :  among  others  a  hiftorjf 
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of  Bohemia  in  33  books ;  executed  with  fidelity  and  zccmncfi 
The  beft  editions  are  thofe  of  1575,  with  chronological  tables  9 
and  that  of  i683,  at  Frankfort,  augmented  with  the  hiftory  of 
Bohemia  by  -/Eneas  Sylvius. 

DUC  (Fronton  du)  Fronto  Ducjeus,  a  jefuit,  born  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  1558.  He  died  at  Paris  Sept.  27,  1624,  at  the  age  of 
66f  of  the  (lone  :  that  found  in  his  bladder  weighed  five  ounces^ 
Ptre  du  Due  was  well  verfed  in  every  branch  of  erudition  5  but 
he  was  ftrongeft  in  the  knowledge  of  the  greek  language,  and 
the  critic ifm  of  authors.  The  learned  are  indebted  to  hini 
for:  I.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  John  Chryfoflome,  6  vols- 
fol.  16 1 3,  of  which  Richard  Simon  fpeaks  in  high  terms.  2-  Edi- 
tions of  feveral  other  antient  authors,  efpecialiy  the  fathers  ; 
of  which  fome  are  accompanied  with  notes,  and  the  beft  is  that 
pi  Nicephorus  Calixtus.  3.  Three  volun^es  8vo.  of  controvcrfy 
.with  Dupleifis  Mornay.  4.  L'hiftoire  tragiquc  de  la  Pucelle  dc 
Doinremi,  autremcnt  d'Orleans;  Nanci,  1581,  4to.  A  tragedy, 
which  was  pompoufly  rcprefented  before  Charles  III.  duke  of 
Lorrain.  This  prince  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  ordered 
a  confiderable  fum  to  be  given  to  the  poet,  to  buy  him  a  new 
gown.  Indeed  he  was  in  much  want  of  one ;  for  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  learning  and  mortificatiop,  and  that  he  had  was  * 
rather  too  bad  even  for  evangelical  poverty.  He  was  a  man 
entirely  detached  from  all  the  charms  of  life,  the  whole  of  his 
time  being  divided  between  devotion  and  ftudy.  He  never  ufc^ 
wine  at  his  meals,  and  ^hem  he  had  early  reduced  to  one  each 
day,  and  that  extremely  fparing. , 

DUCAREL  (Andrew  Coltee),LL.D.  F.R.and  A.SS.  &c. 
commifTary  and  ofiiciai  of  Canterbury,  commifTary  of  the  royal 
peculiar  of  St.  Catharine's,  and  of  the  fubdeaneries  of  South* 
mailing,  Pagham  and  Terring  in  Suffex  j  one.  of  the  three 
gentlemen  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  paper-office,  and  keeper 
of  the  archiepifcopal  library  at  Lambeth.  He  was  born  at 
Greefiwich  (where  his  father,  defcended  from  an  antient  family 
in  Normandy,  refided)  in  17 14,  and  went  from  Eton  fchool  to 
St.  John's  college  in  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman-commoner  in  173  !• 
In  1729  he  was  three  months  under  the  care  of  fir  Hans  Sloane^ 
on  account  of  an  accident  that  derived  him  of  thr  fight  of  one 
eye.  He  has  frequently  faid  that  he  never  ate  meat  till^he  was 
J4,  nor  drank  wine  till  he  was  18.  He  became  a  member  of^ 
the  college  of  Dodlors-commons  in  Nov.  1743,  and  married  in 
1749.  His  official  attendance  to  the  duties  of  Dottors-common* 
was  remarkably  ftri£l ;  and  his  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of 
cngli(h  antiquities  procured  him  his  principal  amufement.  Hi> 
coUeftion  of  books  andMSS.  in  that  particular  line  was  valuable; 
and  his  indexes  and  catalogues  fo  exad^,  as  to  render  thenu 
extremely  convenient  .to  himfelfi  and  the  friends  he  was  de- 
o  firous 
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fitous  to  oblige;  He  had  alfo  a  good  coUeAion  of  coins  and 
medals.  Fof  many  years  it  was  his  cuftom  to  travel  incognito 
in  Auga(l»  with  his  friend  Samuel  Gale»  efq.  attended  only  by 
Dr.  Ducarel's  coachman,  and  Mr.  Gale's  footman,  George 
Monk.  Twenty  miles  was  their  ufual  ftage  on  the  firft  day, 
and  every  other  day  about  fifteen.  It  .was  a  rule  not  to  ga 
out  of  their  road  to  fee  any  of  their  acquaintance.  The  coach- 
man was  dircftcd  to  fay  it  was  a  job ;  and  thdt  he  did  not 
know  their  names,  but  that  they  were  civil  gentlemen  ^  and 
the  footman,  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  coachman's  who  gave 
him  a  caft.  They  ufually  took  up  their  quarters  at  an  inn ;  and 
penetrated  into  the  country  for  three  or  four  miles  round.  Aftet 
dinner  Mr.  Gale  fmoked  his  pipe,  whilil  Dr.  Ducarel  took  notes^ 
which  are  ftiil  among  his  MSS.  They  conftantly  took  with 
them  Camden's  Britannia,  and  a  fet  of  maps.  In  Vertue's  plate 
of  London-bridge  chapel,  the  figure  meafuring  is  Dr.  Ducarel, 
that  (landing  is  S.  Gale  [ij.  Dr.  Ducarel  had  his  appointment 
of  Lambeth  librarian  under  archbifliop  Hutton,  May  3,  1757* 
and  the  catalogues  of  that  valuable  colle£lion  are  not  a  little  be- 
nefited by  his  diligence  and  abilities.  The  catalogue  beguii 
by  bifhop  Glbfon,  and  continued  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  has  been  by 
Uim  perfe£led  to  the  prefent  time  ;  a  diftind):  one  made  of  the 
books  of  archbifhop  Seeker ;  and  another  irf  three  vols,  folio,  of 
the  pamphlets  and  tra£ls  bound  up  fay  the  dire£lion  of  arch^ 
bifliop  Cornwallis.  And  in  the  library  df  MSS.  the  catalogue 
begun  by  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  continued  by  fucceeding  librarians 
to  No.  888,  he  extended  to  No.  1 147.  Of  all  the  honours  he 
enjoyed,  none  gave  him  greater  fatisfa£lion  than  the  commif^ 
fariate  of  St.  Catharine's  s  a  place  to  which  he  has  done  due 
honour  in  an  elaborate  hiftory,  adorned  with  beautiful  en- 
gravings ;  and  where  he  had  long  pointed  out  to^his  friends  a 
rcfting-place  for  his  a(hes.  Of  Croydon  palace,  and  of  that 
of  Lambeth  (the  iaft  remaining  teftimony  of  epifcopal  grandeur), 
he  has  given  particular  hiilories ;  and  had  drawn  up  an  account 
of  DoiSors-commons,  and  of  the  different  chancellors  of  this 
kingdom,  which  he  intended  for  publication  in  the  courfe  of 
the  year  in  which  he  died.  In  the  latter  part  of  life  he  wag 
too  much  immerfed  in  profefliohal  engagements  to  enter  into 
new  attachments  of  friendihip ;  but  with  thofe  who  were  ad« 
mitted  to  an  intimacy  he  aflbciated  on  the  mod  liberal  terms. 
it  was  a  maxim  which  he  rel\gioufly  obferved,  .that  **  he  was 
an  old  Oxonian,  and  therefore  never  Jcnew  a  man  till  he  had 
drunk  a  bottle  of  wine  with  him ;''  his  entertainments  were  in 

[tl  The  houfe  belonged  to  Mr.  Bald-  Chlflehurft  for  a  change  of  air«  could  not 
«r!n,  haberdalher,  Mrho  waa  bocn  there  ;  fleep  in  the  oountryi  for  wamC  of  (he  noKii 
ttod  when*  .at  7 1 ,  Jie  wai  ordered  ta  go  to    he  had  alwavi  btea  ufed  tp  hear. 
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the  true  ftylc  of  the  oldcnglifti  hofpitality :  and  he  was  remarkablf 
happy  in  aflbrting  the  company  he  not  unfrequently  invited  w 
his  table.  After  having  returned  only  three  days  from  a  fort- 
night's journey  into  Kent,  Mrhere  he  bad  held  a  vifitation  for 
himfelf,  and  three  different  ones  for  his  friend  archdeacon  Back* 
houfe,  he  died  at  South  Lambeth  in  his  7  2d  year,  the  29th  of 
May,  1785. 

DUCAS  (Michael),  a  greek  hiftoriani  concerning  the  life 
of  whom  we  know  no  more  than  that  he  was  employed  in  feveral 
negotiations.  He  wrote  a  hiftory,  which  is  fttU  extant,  of  the 
grecian  empire,  from  the  reign  of  the  elder  Andronicus  to  the 
fall  of  that  empire.  Ducas  is  preferred  to  Chaleondylas, 
though  he  writes  in  a  barbarous  ftyle,  becaufe  he  relates  t^Gta 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere,  and  relates  them  Kke  a  fenGble  man, 
who  was  an  attentive  witnefs  of  all  that  pafled.  His  work 
was  printed  at  the  Louvre  in  1649,  folio,  under  the  care  of 
Iftnael  Boutllaud,  who  accompanied  it  with  a  latin  verfion  and 
learned  notes.  The  prefident  .Coufin  tranflated  it  afterwards 
into  french,  and  it  concludes  the  8th  vol.  of  his  hiftory  of  Con- 
ftantinople,  prinf^d  at  Paris,  410,  in  1672  and  1674.;  and  re- 
prinr.-^d  in  Holland,  1685,  i^nio. 

DUCHAL  (James),  a  learned  diflenting  minifter,  was  born 
in  Ireland  1697.  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^Y  education  under  the  di« 
re£lion  of  an  uncle ;  his  preparatory  ftudies  were  greatly  af- 
fifted  by  the  well-known  and  juftly  admired  Mr.  Abernethy; 
and  he  hnifhed  his  courfe  of  iludy  at  the  untverfity  of  Glafgow: 
which,  in  teftimony  of  his  merit,  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  He  refided  for  10  or  1 1  years  at  Cambridge,  as  the 
paftor  of  a  fmall  congregation  there ;  where  he  enjoyed  his  be- 
loved retirement,  the  advantage  of  books,  and  of  learned  con- 
verfation,  which  he  improved  with  the  greateft  diligence.  On 
Mr.  Abernethy's  removal  from  Antrim,  he  fucceeded  him  in 
that  place ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  faid  worthy  perfon,  was 
chofen  to  be  minifter  to  the  proteftant  diflenting  congregation 
of  Wood-ftreet,  Dublin.  In  this  (ituation  he  continued  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1761. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  and  worth  recording,  that,  during  his 
f  efidence  here,  when  he  was  in  the  decline  ot  life,  of  a  vaJetii- 
dtnary  habit,  and  had  frequent  avocations  in  the  way  of  his  pro* 
feflion,  he  compofed  and  wrote  fermons  to  an  amount  almoft  bc« 
yond  belief)  more,  it  appears,  on  the  beft  computation,  than 
700.  From  this  mafs,  a  colleftion  was  taken  after  his  death, 
and  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1764.  They  are  moftly  on  new 
and  uncommon  fubje£is  j  and  though  they  cannot  bear  a  fttiA 
critical  examination,  yet  a  vein  of  ftrong  manly  fenfe  and  ra« 
liooal  piety  runs  through  the  wbolet    Daring  his  life,  be  pub- 
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fUhid  a  volttine  of  excellent  difconrfes  on  the  piefttBiptive  argu^ 
ments  in  favour  of  the  chriftian  religion  j  and  many  occafionajl 
trads  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

*  DUCH ANGE  (Gaspard),  a  capital  french  engraver;  bom 
at  Paris  in  1660 ;  died  January  6»  1 757,  aged  96  years.  After 
the  manner  of  Corregio  he  engraved  Leda,  lo^  and  Danae  ;  they 
are  without  draperies  and  fincy  but  not  equal  to  the  wonders  of 
the  painter.  A  french  author  fomewhere  pretends  that  he  had 
the  courage  to  break  tUefe  plates  becaufe  of  their  indecency  I 
and  then  executed  the  chaGng  of  the  money  changers  from 
the  temple,  and  the  fupper  of  the  Pharifee.  This  (fpe^king 
^  only  in  the  pi^iurefque  way)  was  a  change  of  fubje^  with  a 
'  vengeance  !  Befides  thefe  he  did  many  pieces  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg gallery,  and  that  of  Palais  Royal  |  in  the  cabinet  de  Cro* 
fcat,  S.  Martin  des  Champs,  &c.$  the  birth  of  Mary  de  Medici8| 
the  apotheofis  of  Henry  IV.  &c. 

DUCHAT  (Jacob  le),  a  Frenchman,  diftinguiflied  among 
the  literati,  was  born  at  Mcftz  iti  1658.  He  was  trained  to  the 
law,  and  followed  the  bar ;  till  the  reformed  were  driv^  out 
of  France,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edi£l  of  Nantz.  In  1701 
he  fettled  at  Berlin;  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fci« 
ences;  and  died  there  in  173s-  He  was  regarded  as  a  very 
learned  perfon,  yet  is  diftinguiftied  as  an  editor*  rather  than  an 
author.  He  had,  it  feems,  a  great  tafte  for  the  antient  french 
writers.  He  gave  new  editions  of  the  Menippean  Satires,  of 
the  works  of  Rabelais,  of  the  Apology  for  Herodotus,  by  Henry 
Stephens,  &c.  all  accompanied  with  remarks  of  his  own.  He 
held  a  correfpondence  with  Bayle,  whom  he  furnifhed  with 
many  particulars  for  his  dictionary.  After  his  death  was  pub- 
^  liflied  a  Ducatiana,  at  Amfterdam,  1738,  2  vols.  i2mo* 
•  DUCHE  DE  Vanby  (Joseph  Fran9ois),  born  at  Paris^ 
Oa.  29,  1668,  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
the  french  king.  His  father  took  great  pains  in  his  education  ; 
but  this  was  his  only  heritage.  The  mediocrity  of  his  fortune 
made  him  a  poet.  The  marchionefs  de  Maintenon,  having  feen 
fome  of  his  eflays,  made  choice  of  him  to  furniih  her  pupils  ac 
St.  Cyr  with  facred  fonnets.  This  lady  recommended  him  fo 
ftrongly  to  Pontchartrain,  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  that  the  mini* 
fter,  taking  the  poet  for  fome  confiderable  perfonage,  went  and 
made  him  a  vifit.  Duche,  feeine  a  fecretary  of  ftate  enter  his 
doors,  thought  he  was  going  to  be  fent  to  the  Baftille ;  but  he 
was  foon  relieved  from  his  fright  by  the  civilities  of  the  mini- 
fter^  of  which  Duche  was  highly  deferving.  He  had  as  much 
gentlenefs  in  his  difpofition  as  charms  in  his  wit.  He  never  in- 
dulgcdin  any  ftrokes  of  fatire :  a  praife  feldom  due  to  a  poet  I 
Houfieau  and  he  were  the  delight  of  the  companies  they  fre^ 
4}uented  \  but  the  impreflion  made  by  Duche,  though  lefs  ftriking 
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4t  firft,  was  moft  lading.  He  was  alfo  admired  for  the  talent 
6f  declamation,  which  be  poffeflcd  in  no  common  degree.  The 
academy  of  infcriptions  and  belles-lettres  were  pleafed  to  admit 
him  of  their  body ;  and  loll  him  the  14th  of  December,  1 704,  at 
the  age  of  37.  DachS  prefentcd  the  french  theatre  with  three 
tragedies,  Jonathan,  >\bfalom,  and  Deborah,  of  which  the  fe- 
cond,  containing  feveral  pathetic  fcenes,  ftill  keeps  its  ground 
on  the  ilage ;  and  to  the  opera  Les  Fetes  galantes,  Les  Amours  , 
ic  Momus,  ballets;  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  Cephalus  and 
Procris,  Scylla,  Iphigenia,  tragedies.  The  laft  opera  is  his  bed 
performance  *,  it  is  in  high  tafte,  and,  though  it  is  but  an  opera. 
It  prefents  us  with  the  excellencies  of  the  grecian  tragedies. 
There  is  likewife  by  this  author  a  colledion  of  edifying  (lories^ 
^hich  IS  read  at  St.  Cyr  with  no  Icfs  edification  than  plcafure. 
It  has  fo-retimes  been  confounded  with  the  pious  and  moral 
(lories  of  the  abbe  de  Choi  fi.  Thefe  two  works  are  written  in 
the  fame  defign,  that  of  difengaging  youth  from  frivolous  read* 
ing.  The  collefJion  of  the  poet  is  lefs  known  than  that  of  the 
abbe  ;  but  it  is  no  ways  inferior  to  it,  either  in^elevation  of  fen- 
timent,  in  truth  of  charafter,  or  even  in  elegance  of  ftylc.  Hia 
hymns  and  his  facred  canticles  are  ftill  fung  at  St.  Cyr. 

DUCK  (Arthur),  a  civilian,  was  bom  in  Devonfliire,  T5S0, 
of  a  confiderable  family;  and  at  15  years  of  age  became  a 
ftudent  at  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  degree  in 
arts  in  1599.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hart  hall,  and  af- 
terwards was  eleAed  fellow  of  AlUfouls ;  but  his  genius  lead- 
ing him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  he  took  his  other  degrees 
in  that  faculty.  He  travelled  into  France,  Italy,  and  Germanyi 
Sind,  after  his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  diocefe  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  He  was  afterwards  made  cha^iqUlor  of  Ix)ndon, 
and  at  length  matter  of  the  requefts :  but  the^confufions,  which 
were  then  beginning,  probably  hindered  him  from  rtfing  highen 
In  i6\o  hjc  was  elcfted  burgefs  for  Minehead  in  SomerfetSiire, 
and  foon  after  Tiding  with  king  Charles  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion, became  a  great  fufFerer  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 
In  1648  he  was  ftnt  for  by  his  majefty  to>Nc*irport  in  the 
ifle  of  Wight,  to  be  aflifting  in  his  treaty  with  the  commiffioners 
from  the  parliament  \  but,  that  treaty  taking  no  efFefc,  he  re- 
tired to  his  habitation  at  C^ifwick  near  London,  where  he  died 
in  1649.  He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  tolerable  poet,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  younger  days,  and  Tcry  well  verfed-in  hiftory,  cc- 
clefiaftical  as  well'  as  civil.  He  left  behind  him,  Vita  Henrici 
Chichele,  &c.  and  De  ufu  &  authoritate  juris  civilis  romanorum 
in  dominiis  principum  chriftianorum :  a  Ycry  ufefol  and  enter-  • 
taining  work,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times  at  home 
land  abroad.  He  was  greatly  affifted  in  this  iTork  by  the 
learned  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine. 
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DUCK  (Stephen),  a  very  cxtraordmary  perfon,  who  from 
H  threfher  became  a  poet,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
cure  of  a  pariih.  He  was  born  about^the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  had  originally  no  other  teaching,  that  what  enabled 
him  to  read  and  write  engilQ) :  and,  as  ariclimetic  is  generally 
joined  with  this  degree  of  learning,  he  had  a  little  (hare  of  tha( 
too.  About  his  14th  year  he  was  taken  from  fchool,  and  was 
afterwards  fucceflively  engaged  in  the  fever al  lowed  employ* 
ments  of  a  country  life.  This  lafted  for  fome  years  j  fo.  long, 
that  he  had  almott  forgot  all  the  arithmetic  he  Lad  learned  at 
ichool.  However,  he  read  foraetimcs>  and  thought  oftcner; 
he  had  a  certain  longing  after  knowledge ;  and,  when  he  re- 
flected within  bimfelf  on  his  want  of  education,  he  began  to  b^ 
particularly  uneafy,  that  he  (hould  have  forgot  any  thing  of  what 
he  had  learned,  even  at  his  little  fchool,  He  thought  of  this 
Co  ofteni'  that,  at  laft,  he  rcfolved  to  try  his  own  ftrength  ',  anc}, 
iif  poflible,  to  recover  his  arithmetic  again. 

He  was  then  about  24  years  of  age;  and  confidering  the 
difficulties  the  poor  fellow  lay  under,  an  inclination  for  know<* 
ledge  muft  needs  have  been  very  ftrong  in  him.  He  was  then 
married,  and  at  fervice ;  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  :  he  had  no 
books,  and  no  money  to  get  any ;  but  he  was  refolved  to  go 
through  with  it,  and  accordingly  ufed  to  work  more  than  other 
day-labourers,  by  which  means  he  got  fome  little  matter  added 
to  his  pay.  This  overplus  was  at  his  own  difpofal ;  and  with 
this  he  bought  firft  a  book  of  vulgar  arithmetic,  then  one  of 
decimal,  and  a  third  of  meafuring  land ;  of  all  which,  by  de«- 
grees,  be  made  himfelf  a  tolerable  mafler,  in  thofe  hours  he 
could  (leal  from  fleep  after  the  labours  of  the  day.  He  had,  i( 
feen)s,  one  dear  friend,  who  joined  with  him  in  this  literary  pur- 
fuit;  and  with  whom  he  ufed  to  talk  and  read,  when  they  could 
fteal  a  iittie  time  for  it.  This  friend  had  been  in  a  feivice  at 
London  for  two  or  three  years,  and 'had  an  inclination  to  books^ 
as  well  as  Stephen  Duck.  He  had  purchafed  fome,  and  brought 
them  down  with  him  into  the  country  ;  and  Stephen  had  always 
the  ttfe  pf  his  little  library,  which  in  time  was  incre^fed  to  two 
or  three  dozen  of  books.  ^*  Perhaps,"  fays  his  hiftorian^  Mr* 
£pence,  "  you  would  be  willing  to  know,  what  books  their  Utile 
library  c<mfi(led  of.  I  need  not  mention  thofe  of  arithmetic 
again,  nor  his  bihle*  Milton,  the  Spe£iators>  and  Seneca,  were 
bis  firft  favourites}  Telemachus,  with  another  piece  by  the 
fame  hand,  and  Addifon's  d^fenge  of  chriitianity,  his  next. 
They  had  an  engliih  di£liQnary,  and  a  fort  of  engli(h  gr^nimar, 
an  Ovid  of  long  (landing  with  them,  and  a  Byfshe's  Art  of 
poetry  of  later  acquifuion.  Seneca's  Morals  Ai^de  the  name 
of  L'Eilrange  dear  to  them  -,  and,. as  1  imagine,  might  occafion 
their  getting  ^s  Jofe|)hus  in  folio,  which  wa$  the  Urgeft  purchafe 
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In  their  wTiolc  colleftlon.  They  had  one  volume  of  Shaklpcartff 
iji'ith  feven  of  his  plays  in  it.  Befides  thefe,  Stephen  had  read 
three  or  four  other  pla^s  5  fome  of  Epi^etus,  Waller,  Drydcn'$ 
Virgil,  Prior,  Hudibras,  Tom  firowne,  and  the  London  Spy." 
'  With  thcfc  helps  Stephen  grew  fomething  of  a  poet,  and 
fomething  of  a  philofopher.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  caft 
in  his  mind  towards  poetry,  as  appeared  from  feveral  little  cir« 
dumftances ;  but  what  gave  him  a  higher  tafte  of  it,  than  he  had 
been  ufed  to,  was  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  This  he  read  over 
twice  or  thrice  with  a  difitonary,  before  he  could  underfland 
the  language  of  it  thoroughly  ;  and  this,  with  a  fort  of  engli(h 
grammar  he  had,  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  him. 
It  was  his  friend  that  helped  him  to  the  Spe£tators ;  which,  as 
he  himfelf  owned,  improved  his  underftanding  more  than  any 
thing.  The  pieces  of  poetry  fcattered  in  thofe  papers  helped 
t)n  his  natural  bent  that  way ;  and  made  him  willing  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  do  fomething  like  them.  He  fometimes 
turned  his  own  thoughts  into  verfe,  while  he  was  at  work ;  and  at 
laft  began  to  venture  thofe  thoughts  a  little  upon  paper.  The  thing 
took  air ;  and  Stephen,  who  had  before  the  name  of  a  fcholav 
dmong  the  country  people,  was  faid  now  to  be  able  to  write 
verfes  too.  This  was  mentioned  accidentally,  about  the  yeav 
1729,  before  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  fent  for  Stephen; 
^nd,  after  fome  talk  with  him,  dcfired  him  to  write  him  a  letter 
In  verfe.  He  did  fo  ^  and  that  letter  is  the  cpiftle  which  ftands 
the  laft  in  his  poem^,  though  the  firft  whole  fopy  of  yerfe^ 
that  ever  he  wrote- 

By  thefe  attempts,  one  after  another,  he  became  known  t0 
the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood;  who,  upon  examining 
him,  found  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  made  him  Ibme 
prefents,  and  encourage4  him  to  go  on.  At  length,  fome  of 
liis  eflays  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  at<- 
tendcd  on  the  late  qijeen  Caroline,  he  became  known  to  her 
majefty,  who  took  him  under  her  protection,  and  fettled  on  him  a 
yearly  penfion  of  30I.  we  think ;  fuch  a  one  at  leaft  as  was  fuf- 
ncient  to  maintain  him  independently  of  labour.  This  Duck 
very  gracefully  ackt>owledges,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  te 
the 'queen:  "  Yojir  majefty,^'  fays  he,  "has  indeed  the  fame 
right  to  them,  as  you  have  to  ine  fruits  of  a  tree,  which  you 
have  tranfplanted  out  of  a  barren  foil  into  a  fertile  and  beautiful 
garden.  1 1  was  your  generofity  which  brought  me  out  of  ob- 
fcurity,  and  ftill  condcfcends  to  protcft  me ;  like  the  fupremc 
being,  who  continually  fupports  the  meaneft  creature  which  hi^ 
goodnefs  has  produced.*^  Swift,  who  might,  one  would  think^ 
eafily  have  overlooked  fuch  an'  objeS  a^  Duck,  but  whofe 
fpleen  prompted  him  to  be  fatirical  on  any  occafion  or  none^ 
^j^  fo  niqued  at  thi3  ^enerofity  in  thcquqen)  while  we  (uppofi; 
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lie  tKought  lumfelf  and  his  own  friends  negle^led,  that  he  wrote 
the  foJlowing  quibbling  epigram,  as  he  calls  it^  "  on  Stephen 
.Duck,  the  threiher  and  favourite  poet :" 

The  thirefher  Duck  could  oer  the  queen  prevail  | 
The  proverb  fays,  '  No  fence  againft  a  flail/ 
From  threfting  com  he  turns  to  thre(h  hia  brains. 
For  which  her  majefty  allows  him  grains. 
Though  'tis  con&fs'd,  that  thofe  who  ever  faw 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  draw. 
.    Thrice  happy  Duck,  employed  in  threihing  Ihibbl^  i 
Thy  toil  is  lelTened^  and  thy  profits  double. 

Duck  was  afterwards  admitted  Into  orders,  and  preferred  t(J 
the  living  of  Byfleet  in  Surry.  He  had  taken  fome  pains  to 
mafter  the  latin  tongue,  as  we  may  perceive  by  his  imitations  of 
fome  of  the  antient  latin  poets,  fo  that  he  was  probably  as  well 
qualified  for  the  facred  office  as  many  of  his  reverend  brethren;, 
fince  it  cannot  reafonably  be  expefted  that  every  clergyman 
(hould  underftand  greek,  in  an  age  which  affords  fo  little  en- 
couragement to  letters.  At  Byfleet  he  continued  for  many 
years  to  make  poems  and  fermons,  and  was  much  followed  by 
the  people  as  a  preacher;  till,  falling  at  length  into  a  lowi-fpirited 
melancholy  way,  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  Thames  from  a  bridge 
near  Reading,  and  was  drowned.  This  unhappy  accident,  for 
he  was  perfeftly  lunatic,  befell  him  fome  time  in  May  or  June 
1756.  In  the  preface  to  his  Poems,  he  makes  his  acknowledg-  ' 
ments  to  fome  gentlemen,  who  "  firft  took  notice  of  him  in 
the  midft  of  poverty  and  labour.'*  What  thofe  gentlemen  did 
was  highly  generous  and  praife-worthy,  and  it  was  but  gratitude 
in  Stephen  to  acknowledge  it ;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable^ 
that  if  he  had  been  fuffered  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
after  he  had  fpent  fo  much  of  it,  in  poverty  and  labour,  he  had 
not  only  avoided  this  unhappy  end,  but  alto  been  a  ftranger  to 
many  years  of  melancholy  and  mifery  which  preceded  it; 
fince  it  may  all  be  reafonably  iniputed  to  the  want  of  that  ex- 
ercife  and  labour,  to  whigh  he  had  been  accuftomed  from  hi$ 
earlieft  youth, 

DUCLOS  (Charles  Dineau),  born  at  Dinant  in  Bretagne, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  year  1 705,  the  fon  of  a  hatter,  received  a 
didinguiflied  education  at  Pans.  His  tafte  for  literature  ob- 
tained him  admiffion  to  the  mod  celebrated  academies  of  the 
metropoli^t  of  the  provinces,  and  of  foreign  countries.  Being 
chofen  tQ  fucpeed  Mirabaud,  as  perpetual  fecretary  of  the 
french  academy,  he  filled  that  pod  as  a  man  who  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  h^d  the  talent  of  procuring  it  refpe£l.  Though 
domeflicated  at  Paris,  he  was  appointed  in  1744  mayor  of  Di« 
n^nt  %  and  in  1 755  had  ^  patent  of  nobility  granted  him  by  the 
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king,  in  reward  for  the  zeal  which  the  ftatr $  of  Bretagne  haJ 
{hfewn  fer  the  fervice  of  the  country.  'Hiat  province  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  point  out  fuch  fubje^s  as  were  moft  deferving 
of  the  favours  of  the  monarch,  DucloTwas  unanimouily  named 
by  the  tiers-etaf.  He  died  at  Paris,  March  26,  1772,  with  th^ 
title  of  hiftoriographcr  of  France,  His  converfation  was  at 
once  agreeable,  inftruftive  and  lively.  His  ordinary  difcourfe 
abounded  in  novel  and  interefting  truths.  He  reflected  deeplyi 
^nd  exprefled  his  thoughts  with  energy.  His  maxims  were  often 
proved  by  well  fclefted  anecdotes.  Lively  and  impetuous  by 
nature,  he  was  frequently  the  fevere  ccnfor  of  prctcnfions  that 
had  no  foundation.  But  age,  experience,  intercourfc  with  fo- 
ci^ty,  a  great  fund  of  good  fenfe,  at  length  taught  him  to  reftrift 
to  mankind  in  general  thofe  hard  truths  which  never  fail  to  dif- 
pleafe  individuals.  His  auftere  'probity,  from  whence  proceede4 
that  bluntnefs  for  which  he  was  blamed  in  company,  his  bcncr 
ficence  and  his  other  virtues,  gave  him  a  right  to  the  public  cfteem. 
f*  Tew  perfons  (fays  M.  le  prince  de  Beauvau)  better  knew  the 
duties  and  the  value  of  friendfhip.  He  would  boldly  ferve  his 
friends  and  neglefted  merit :  on  fuch  occafions  he  difplayed  an 
art  which  excited  no  didruft,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
cxpefted  in  a  man,  who  his  whole  life  long  chofe  rather  to  (hew 
the  truth  with  force,  than  to  infinuate  it  with  addrefs."  At  firft 
he  was  of  the  party  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  philofo- 
phers)  but  the  excefies  of  its  leader,  and  of  fome  of  his  fubalternS| 
rendered  him  fomewhat  more  circumfpeft.  Both  in  his  converfaT 
tionand  in  his  writings,  hecenfured  thofe  prefumptuous  writers^ 
who,  ^nder  pretence  of  attacking  fuperftiiion,  undermine  the 
foundations  of  morality,  and  weaken  the  bands  of  focicty ;  a 
pradice  fo  much  the  more  abfurd,  as  the  making  of  profclytes 
muft  be  dangerous  to  thcmfclves.  Once,  fpcaking  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  "  thefe  enthufiaftic  philofophers  (faid  he)  will  proceed  fuch 
lengths,  as  at  lad  to  make  me  devout."  Beddes,  he  was  too 
fond  of  his  own  peace  and  happinefs  for  following  them  in  their 
cxttavagancies,  even  for  prcferving  their  friendfhip  or  good 
will.  **  Duclos  eft  a  la  fois  droit  ct  adrcit,"  faid  one  of  his 
philofophical  friends,  who  was  honeft  enough,  but  was  almoft 
always  defeflive  in  point  of  addrefs.  It  was  in  confequcnce  of 
this  addrefs,  or  rather  of  his  prudence,  that  he  never  would 
publifli  any  thing  of  what  he  wrote  as  hiftoriographcr  of 
France.  •  "  Whenever  I  have  been  importuned,"  faid  he,  **  to 
bring  out  fome  of  my  writings  on  the  prefent  reign,  I  have 
uniformly  anfwered,  that  I  was  nsfolved  neither  to  ruin  myfelf 
by  fpeaking  truth,  nor  debafe  myfelf  by  flattery.  However,  I 
do  not  the  lefs  difchargc  my  duty,  u  I  catinot  fpeak  to  my 
contemporaries,  I  will  flicw  the  rifmg  generation  what  their ' 
f^dicTS  were."  '  Indeed,  we  arc  told  that  he  4id  compofe  the 
'"'     '     hiftory 
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Uftory  of  tlie  tdgn  of  Lewis  XV.  and  that  aftcfliis  death  it'^rar 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  minifter.     The  preface  to  this  work 
may  be  feen  in  the  firft  vol.  of  the  *'  Pieces  intereflantes"  of 
M.  de  la  Place.     His  works  are:    i.  Romances }  intcrefting 
and  ingenious.     2.  The  confeffions  of  count  ***.     3.  Tlie  ba* 
ronefs  de  Luz.     4  Memoirs  concerning  the  manners  of  tho^ 
xviiith  century;  each  in  i  vol.  i2nio.     5.  Acajou;  in  4to  an4 
in  i2mo.  with  plates.    In  the  Confeflions  he  has  given  animatioa 
and  a£bton  to  what  appeared  rather  tiry  and  defultory  in  his 
Confiderations  on  the  manners.     Excepting  two  or  three  ima- 
ginary characters,  more  fantailical  than  real,  the  remainder 
feems  to  be  the  work  of  a  mailer.    The  fituations,  indeed,  are 
not  fo  well  unfolded  as  they  might  have  been ;  the  author  has 
negleded  the  gradations,  the  Ihades ;  and  the  romance  is  not 
fufficiently  dramatical.     Butf  the  intereding  ftory  of  Madame  de 
Selve  proves  that  M.  Duclos  knew  how  to  finiih  as  well  as  to 
(ketch.     His  other  romances  are  inferior  to  the   Confeflions. 
The  memoirs  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  xviiith  centniy 
;ibound  in  juft  obfervations  on  a  variety  of  fubje^s.     Acajou  is 
no  more  than  a  tale,  rather  of  the  grotefque  fpecies,  but  well 
written.     2.  The  hiilory  of  Lewis  XI.  3  vols.  i2mo.  1745;  and 
the  authorities,  an  additional  volume,  174J6,  contain  curious 
matter.     The  llyle  is  concife  and  ejpgant,  but  too  abrupt  and 
too  epigraromatical/    Taking  Tacitus  for  his  model,  whom,  bj 
the  way,  he  approaches  at  a  very  humble  dtftance^  he  has  been 
lefs  folicitous  about  the  exaA  and  circumftantial  particulariza* 
tion  of  fa£b,  than  their  aggregate  compafs,  and  their  influence 
on  the  manners,  laws,  culloms,  and  revolutions  of  the  ftate. 
Though  his  di£^ion  has  been  criticifed,  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
his  lively  and  accurate  narration,  perhaps  at  the  fame  time  rather 
dry,  is  yet  more  fupportable  than  that  ridiculous  pomp  of  words 
which  almoft  all  the  french  authors  have  employed  in  a  depart* 
ment  where  declamation  and  exaggeration  are  the  greateft  de* 
fe£l8.    3.  Coniiderationson  the  manners  of  the  prefent  century; 
1 2 mo.     A  book  replete  with  juil  maxims,  accurate  definitions, 
ingenious  difciiiTions,  novel  thoughts,  and  well  drawn  charaftets. 
The  ftyle  may  fometimes  be  obfcure,  from  too  great  efforts 
at  precifion,  and  here  and  there  an  afFeflation  of  novelty,  in 
which  a  writer  of  confummate  tafte  would  not  have  indulged. 
This  defe£l  is  amply  compenfated  by  a  firm  and  judicious  zeal 
for  truth,  for  honour,  for  probity,  for  beneficence,  for  all  tht 
moral  and  focial  virtues.     Lewis  X\''.  faid  of  this  book  :  **  It 
\$  the  work  of  a  worthy  man."     4.  Remarks  on  the  general 
grammar  of  Port-Royal.     In  thefe  he  fliews  himfelf  a  philofo^ 
phicai  grammarian.     5.  Several  difTertatiOns  in  the  Mepioirs  of 
the  academy  of  belles-lettres.     Thefe  contain  much  eruditioa, 
qualified  by  the  charms  of  wit^  an4  ornamented  •b^  s  di£lion 
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-clear,  cafy,  corrcflr,  and  always  adapted  to  the  fubjefl:.  6.  Hd 
had  a  greater  (hare  than  any  other  in  the  edition  of  1762  of. 
the  Diaionary  of  the  french  academy ;  in  which  his  ufual  ac- 
curacy and  judgement  are  everywhere  apparent.  7.  He  had 
begun  a  continuation'  of  the  hiflory  of  that  fociety.  8.  M.  de 
la  PlacCi  in  the  ift  and  2d  volumes  of  his  Pieces  interefiantes* 
gives  a  memorial  hlftorique,  extraded  from  the  papers  of  Du* 
clos,  containing  curious  anecdotes  and  fome  bold  fafls.  They 
are  the  materials  for  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  Xv. 
but  he  does  not  expatiate  on  the  public  events,  nor  on  the 
character  of  the  monarch. 

DUDITH  (Andrew),  born  at  Buda  in  Hungary,  Feb.  6, 
1533,  of  a  family  of  didin^ion,  difplayed  great  talents,  a  fine 
imagination,  and  a  (Irong  memory,  from  his  very  childhood* 
He  cultivated  the  latin  and  greek  languages  with  fuccefs.  Ciceio 
was  his  favourite  author ;  his  flyle  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
he  wrote  out  his  whole  works  three  times  with  his  own  hand. 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  11.  employ/^d  him  in  affairs  of  im- 
portance. He  gave  hiih  the  bifhopric  of  Tina  in  DalnKitia, 
in  1 560.  The  clergy  of  Hungary  fent  him  as  their  deputy  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  two  years  afterwards,  where  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  the  pri^fts  were  not  allowed  to  marry:  it  was  certainly  there 
that  he  made  acquaintance  with  cardinal  Pole,  who  engaged  him 
as  one  of  his  fecretaries.  His  inclination  to  the  dodrines  of 
Luther  gave  great  offence  to  that  afTembly,  and  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  recall  him.  Dudith,  already  a  proteftant  at  heart,  pri<« 
vaceTy  married  on  his  return  one  ot  the  maids  of  honour  to 
the  queen,  laid  down  his  bifhopric,  and  publicly  profefTed  the 
reformed  religion.  It  is  pretended,  that,  from  proteftant,  he 
became  focinian  ;  and  that  he  died  the  23d  of  February,  1589, 
at  the  age  of  56,  without  having  made  up  his  mind  con- 
cerning the  different  fe£ts  of  religion.  He  engaged  in  a  fe» 
cond  marriage  after  the  death  of  his  firft  wife,  by  whom  he 
had  a  fon^  who  caufed  him  much  vexation.  It  is  faid,  that  oi| 
the  night  he  died  he  left  his  wife  the  following  verfes  ; 

O  coEcas  antmi  latebras,  &  nefcia  corda 

Craflina  venture  quid  ferat  hora  die  ! 
Quis  noftcm  me  iiJam,  convivia  &  ilia  putafTet 

Ultima,  tarn  caro  ducere  cym  capiie  ? 

The  works  of  Dudith  amount  to  a  oonfider'able  number,  it\ 
controverfy,  pbyfics,  and  poetry.  The  latter  are  to  be  fecn  in 
the  2d  volume  of  the  beauties  of  the  german  poets.  Dudith 
is  reportcfl  to  have  h^en  a  man  of  very  regular  manners :  he 
held  vice  in  abhorrence;  but  had  a  fiqcer^  aife^Uon  for  alt 
tpankind,  and  endeavoured  to  do  good  to  every  one. 
PUDWi;Y.(EpMUNp},  a  gcle\}r^tc<l  lawyer  ap4  aW?  ftj^t^frt^^n 
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Sfi  tlie  reign  of'Hcnry  VII.  was  bom  In  1461.  Some  hvte  faki, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  mechanic :  but  this  notion  probs^lf 
took  its  rife  from  prejudices  conceived  againil  htm  for  Im 
tnaUadminiftrations  in  power ;  for  he  was  of  the  ancient  fa^ 
mily  of  the  Dudleys,  and  his  father  was  fir  John  Dudley^ 
fecond  fon  of  John  Dudley,  baron  of  Dudley,  and  knight  of 
the  garter.  About  the  age  of  fixtecn  he  was  fcnt  to  Oxford» 
where  he  fpent  fome  time ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Gray's** 
inn  in  London,  in  order  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of  the  law* 
This  he  did  with  great  diligence,  and  came  at  length  to  be 
confidered  as  fo  able  a  per  fon  in  his  profeffion,  as  to  induce 
Henry  VII.  to  take*him  very  early  into  his  fervicc.  It  is  fail 
that  for  his  (ingular  prudence  and  fidelity  he  was  fwom  of  the 
king's  privy-council  in  his  23d  year  :  and  as  Polydore  Vergil^ 
who  affirms  this,  was  then  here  in  England,  there  can  be  no 
reafon  to  doubt  it*  In  1492  we  find  him  one  of  thofe  great 
men  in  the  king's  army  near  Bologne,  who  were  chiefly  in« 
ftramental  in  making  a  peace  with  France  \  and  that  two  years 
after  he  obtained  the  wardfhip  and  marriage  of  Elizaoeth^ 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  vifcount  L'lile^  fitter  and  coheire£i 
of  John  vifcount  L'Ifle,  her  brother.  In  1499  he  was  one  of 
thofe  who  figned  the  ratification  of  the  peace  juil  mentioned^ 
by  the  authority  of  parliament ;  which  ihews  that  he  was  in 
great  credit  with^  his  country,  as  well  as  in  high  favour  with 
nis  princei  whom  he  particularly  ferved  in  helping  to  fill  hit 
co&rs,  under  the  colour  of  law,  though  with  very  little  re- 
gard to  equity  and  juftice.  All  our  general  hillories  hare 
handled  this  matter  lo  in  the  grofs,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
learn  from  them,  wherein  the  crimes  of  Empfom  and  Dudley 
confided:  but  Bacon,  who  underftood  it  well,  relates  every 
circumftance  freely  and  fully  in  the  following  manner :  *^  A$ 
kings  do  more  eafily  find  infiruments  for  their  will  and  humour^ 
than  for  their  ferviee  and  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  his  pur- 

E»fe,  or  beyond  his  purppfe,  two  inftruments,  Empfom  and 
udley,  bold  men,  and  careiefs  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  for 
their  mailer's  grift.  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent^ 
and  one  that  could  put  hateful  bufinels  into  good  language : 
but  Empfom,  that  was  the  fon  of  a  fieve-maker,  triumphed 
always  in  the  deed  done,  putting  off  all  other  refpeds  what- 
foever.  Thefe  two  perfons,  being  lawyers  in  fcience,  and 
privy-counfellors  in  authority,  turned  law  and  juftice  into 
wormwood  and  rapine.  For,  ftrft,  their  manner  was  to  caufc 
fivers  fubje^s  tcf  be  indi£ted  for  fondry  cpmes,  and  fo  far 
forth  to  proceed  in  form  of  law;  bu^,  when  the  bills  were 
found,  then  prefently  to  commit  them  :  and,  neverthelefs,  not 
|o  produce  thenv  in  any  reafonable  time  to  their  anfwer,  but 
^9  fufjTer  them  to  laDguifli  lon^;  in  prifqn^  a])4»  kf  lundry  ar- 
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tificial  detices  and  terrors,  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ranfoms,  which  they  termed  compofitions  and  mitigations. 
Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  obferve  fo  much  as  the 
half  face  of  juftice  in  proceeding  by  indi£^ment,  but  fent  forth 
tiieir  precepts  to  attach  men,  and  convent  them  before  themfelves 
and  fome  others,  at  their  private  houfes,  in  a  court  of  com- 
mifGon  ;  and  there  ufed  to  ihuffle  up  a  fummary  proceeding  by 
eiamination,  without  trial  of  jury,  ailbming  to  themfelves  tlvere, 
to  deal  both  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and  controverfles  civil. 
Then  did  they  alfo  ufe  to  enthral  and  charge  the  fubjeAs  lands 
with  tenures  in  capice,  by  finding  falfe  offices,  and  thereby  to 
work  upon  them  by  wardlhips,  liveries,  premier  feifins,  and 
alienations,  being  the  fruits  of  thofe  tenures,  refufing,  upon 
divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  traverfe  tKofe  falfe 
offices  aqcording  to  the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards,  after  they 
had  accompliflied  their  full  age,  could  not  be  fuiFered  to  have 
livery  of  their  lands,*' without  paying  exceifive  fines,  far  exceed- 
ing ail  reafonable  rates.  They  did  alfo  vex  men  with  informa- 
tions of  intrufion,  upon  fcarce  colourable  titles.  When  men 
were  outlawed  in  perfonal  a£):ions,  they  would  not  permit  them 
to  purchafe  their  charters  of  pardon,  except  they  paid  great  and 
intolerable  fums,  (landing  upon  the  iixiA  point  of  law,  which, 
upon  outlawries,  giveth  forfeiture  of  goods  :  nay,  contrary  to  all 
Jaw  and  colour,  they  maintained  the  lung  ought  to  have  the  half 
of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  fpace  of  full  two  years, 
for  a  pain,  in  cafe  of  outlawry.  They  would  alfo  rufile  with 
jurors,  and  enforce  them  to  find  as  they  would  divc£k  \  and,  if 
they  did  not,  convent  them,  imphfon  them,  and  fine  them." 

In  the  parliament  held  in  1 504  Dudley  was  fpeaker  of  the 
houfeof  commons;  and  in  confideration,  as  it  may  be  prefumed, 
of  his  great  fervices  to  his  m after  in  this  high  ftation,  we  find 
that  two  years  after  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ftewardfliip  cf 
the  rape  of  Haftings,  in  the  county  of  Suflex.  1  his  was  one 
of  the  laft  favours  he  received  from  his  mafter ;  who,  at  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  much  trquUed  at  the 
pppreffions  and  extortions  of  thefe  minifters,  that  he  was  de« 
(irous  to  make  reftitution  to  fuch  as  had  been  injured,  and  di« 
re£led  the  fame  by  his  will.  Some  writers  have  taken  occafipa 
from  hence  to  free  that  monarch  from  blame,  flinging  it  all 
upon  Empfom  asd  Dudley:  but  others,  and  Bacon  among 
them,  have  very  plainly  proved,  that  they  did  not  lead  or  de- 
ceive him  in  this  affair,  but  only  a£ted  under  him  as  inftru- 
meats.  The  king  died  at  Richmond  the  2)ft  of  April  I509>, 
and  was  fcarcely  m  his  grave,  wheii  Dudley  was  fent  to  the 
Tower ;  the  clamour  of  the  people  being  fo  great,  that  thia 
ftep  was  abiblutely  neceflary  to  quiet  them :  though  Stowe 
feems  to  think,  that  both  he  ati^d  £mp(bm  were  decoyed  into 
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Ac  Tower,  or  they  had  not  been  lb  eaGly  taken.  At  the  fanui 
time)  numbers  of  their  fubordinate  iiiilruments  were  feized,  im* 
prifoned,  tried^  and  puniflicd.  July  the  fame  year,  Dudley  wa$. 
arraigned,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treafon  before  commiirtoners 
allembled  in  Guildhall.  T];ie  king,  taking  a  jcMirney  afterwards 
into  the  country,  found  himfelf  fo  much  incommoded  by  the 
general  outcry  of  his  people,  that  he  caufed  Empfom  to  be 
carried  into  Northamptonshire  i  where,  0£l.  following,  he  was 
alfo  tried  and  convicted,  and  then  reifianded  back  to  the  Tower* 
In  the  parliament  of  Jan.  15 10  Dudley  and  Empfom  were  both 
attainted  of  high  treafon;  but  the  king  was  unwilling  to  execute 
them  i  and  Stowe  informs  us,  that  a  rumour  prevailed,  as  if 
queen  Catharine  had  interpofed,  and  procured  Dudley's  pardon* 
The  clamours  of  the  people  continually  increafing,  being  rather 
lieightened  than  foftened  by  feeing  numbers  of  mean  fellows, 
whom  they  had  employed  as  informers  and  witnefies,  convi<iled 
and  puni(hed,  whiie  themfelves  were  fparcd,  the  king  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  order  them  for  execution ;  and  accordingly  they  both 
loft  their  heads  upon  Tower-bill,  Aug.  18,  1510. 

Dudley,  to  give  fome  employment  to  his  thoughts  during  his 
tedious  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  and  perhaps  with  a  view  of 
extricating  himfelf  from  his  misfortunes,  compofed  a^very  ex* 
traordinary  piece,  which  he  addrefled  to  the  king,  intituled^ 
*•  The  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  Edmund  Dudley,  cfq, 
late  counfellor  to  king  Henry  VII.  the  fame  Edmund  being, 
at  the  compiling  thereof,  prifoner  in  the  Tower,  ir^  i  Hen.  VIIL'* 
The  contents  of  this  treatife  are,  in  the  author's  own  words,  as 
fcllow :  **  The  cfFca  of  this  treatife,"  fays  he,  "  confifteth.  im 
three  efpecial  points.  Firft,  remembrance  of  God,  and  the 
faithful  of  bis  holy  church,  in  the  which  every  chriftian  prince 
had'^need  to  begin.  Secondly,  of  fome  conditions  and  demean- 
ors neceflary  in  every  prince,  both  for  his  honour  and  afl'urety 
of  his  continuance.  Thirdly,  of  the  Tree  of  the  Commonwealth, 
which  toucheth  people  ot  every  degree,  of  the  conditions  and 
demeanors  they  fhould  be  of."  This  book  never  reached  the 
king's  hands,  and  fo  could  not  contribute  to  fSve  the  head  of 
its  author :  neverthelefs,  it  is  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  though 
feen  and  perufed  by  many,  and  thence  made  often  the  fubjed  of 
converfation,  it  fliould  never  be  publifhed.  Several  copies  of  it 
are  ftill  extant  in  MS. 

DUDLEY  (John),  fon  of  the  preceding,  baron  of  Malpas^ 
ytfcount  L'Ifle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Northumberland, 
was  born  in  1502,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  moft 
powerful  fttbje£ls  this  kingdom  ever  faw.  At  the  time  his  father 
•was  beheaded,  he  was  a&ut  eight  years  old ;  and  it  being 
enough  known,  that  the  feverity  exercifcd  in  that  z&  was  rather 
to  iatisfy  the  people  than  jaiUcey  his  friends  found  no  great 
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difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  parlianicnt,  that  his  fattcr'i^ 
attainder  might  be  revcrfed,  and  himfelf  rcftored  in  blood  :  for 
which  purpofe  a  fpecial  a£l  was  pafled  in  151 1.  After  an 
education  luitable  to  his  quality,  he  vira»  introduced  at  court  in 
1523,  where,  ha^ng  a  fine  pcrfon  and  great  accompHfhments, 
he  foon  became  admired.  He  attended  the  king's  favourite, 
Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  expedition  to  France  ^ 
and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  fo  much  hj  his  gallant  behaviour, 
that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  attached  him- 
felf to  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  embafly 
to  France;  and  he  was  alfo  in  great  confidence  with  the  next 
prime-minifter^  lord  Cromwell.  The  fall  of  thefe  eminent 
ftatefmen  one  after  another  did  not  at  all  affefl  the  favour  ot 
fortune  of  fir  John  Dudley,  who  had  great  dexterity  in  pre- 
fcrving  their  good  graces,  without  embarking  too  far  in  theif 
defigns ;  prefcrving  always  a  proper  regard  for  .the  fentiments 
ef  his  fovereign,  which  kept  him  in  full  credit  at  courg  in  the 
midft  of*many  changes  as  well  of  men  as  meafures.  In  1542 
he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  vifcount  L'lfle,  and  at  the  nett 
feftival  of  St.  George  was  elcdled  knight  of  the  garter.  This 
was  foon  after  followed  by  a  much  higher  inftance  both  of 
lindnefs  and  truft :  for  the  king,  confidering  his  uncommon 
abilities  and  courage,  and  the  occafion  he  had  then  for  them, 
made  him  ford  ht^h  admiral  of  England  for  life;  and  in  this 
important  pofl  he  did  many  Angular  fervices.  He  owed  all  hiy 
honours  and  fortune  to  Henry  VIII.  and  received  from  him,  to- 
Wardsr  the  dofe  of  his  reign,  very  large  grants  of  church  lands^ 
which  however  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  alfo  name^ 
by  king  Henry  in  his  will,  to  be  one  of  his  fixtecn  executors  ; 
and  received  from  him  a  legacy  of  500I.  which  was  the  higheft 
he  bcftowed  on  any  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened  January  31, 1547* 
•the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerfet,  wno  was  the 
young  king's  uncle,  without  having  any  regard  to  Henry's  will, 
procured  himfelf  to  be  declared  proteckor  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
let  on  foot  many  projefls.  Among  the  firft  one  was,  to  get  his 
brother,  fir  Thomas  Seymcbr,  made  high  admiral ;  in  whofe 
favour  the  lord  vifcount  L'Ifle  was  obliged  to  Tcfign,  but,  in 
lieu  thereof,  as  it  feems,  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  made 
great  chamberlain  of  England.  This  was  in  February.  After- 
wards troubles  came  on,  and  infurreflions  broke  out  in  feteral 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Dcvonfliire  they  grew  fo  ftrong^ 
that  they  bcfieged  the  chy  of  Exeter;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced  by  the  lord  Ruflel,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  Not- 
folk,  under  the  command  of  one  Robert  Ket,  a  tanner,  who 
was  very  foon  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men.  7  he  earl  of 
Warwick,  whofe  reputation*  wa«  very  high  in  military  matters, 
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♦^s  ordered  to  march  againft  the  latter.  He  defeated  them^ 
mnd  killed  about  a  thoufand  of  them  :  but  they,  coUe£king  their 
fcattered  parties,  offered  him  battle  a  fecond  time«  The  earl 
iY)arched  direAly  towards  them  ;  but,  when  he  was  oti  the  point 
of  engaging,  he  fent  them  a  meffage,  that  "  he  was  fonry  to  fee 
to  much  courage  expreffed  in  fo  bad  a  caufe ;  but  that,  notwith^ 
ftanding  what  was  paft,  they  might  depend  on  the  kind's  par«* 
don  on  delivering  up  their  leaders."  To  wlpch  they  anfwered^ 
that,  **  he  was  a  nobleman  of  fo  much  worth  and  generoGtF^ 
that,  if  they  might  have  this  affurance  from  his  own  raouth| 
they  were  willing  to  fubmit."  The  earl  accordingly  went  among 
them )  upon  which  they  threw  down  their  arms,  delivered  up 
Robert  Ket^  and  his  brother  William,  with  th^  reft  of  their 
chiefs,  who  were  hanged  :  upon  hearing  which  the  other  rebels 
were  difperfed,  and  fo  all  was  quiet  again. 
'  At  the  end  of  1549,  fir  Thomas  Seymour  having  been  at* 
tainted^and  executed  for  ftrange  pradlices  againft  his  brother^ 
and  the  proteftor  now  in  the  Tower,  the  earl  of  Warwick 
was  again  made  lord  high  admiral,  with  very  extenfive  powers. 
He  ftood  at  this  time  u)  high  in  the  king's  favour,  and  had 
fo  firm  a  friendihip  with  the  reft  of  the  lords  of  the  council^ 
that  nothing  was  done  but  by  his  advice  and  confent }  to  wbicH 
therefore  we  muft  attribute  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Somer£bt 
out  of  the  Tower,  and  the  reftoring  of  him  to  fome  fhari  of 
power  and  favour  at  court.  The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  this; 
and,  in  or<ler  to  eftabliih  a  real  and  lafting  friendfliip  betweep 
thefe  tiivo  great  men,  had  a  marriage  propofed  between  the  earl 
;pf  Warwick's  ddeft  fon  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet's  daughter  $ 
which  at  length  was  brought  to  bear,  and  the  3d  of  June  .1550 
folemnized  in  the  king's  pre  fence.  April,  1551,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  conftituted  earl  marflial  of  EngKnd }  foon  after 
lord  warden  of  th»  northern  marches  f  and,  in  O^ober,  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland.  A  few  days 
after,  the  confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  breaking  out,  the 
duke,  his  duchefs,  and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  fent  prifoners 
to  the  Tower ;  and  the  king,  being  perfuaded  that  he  had  really 
formed  a  defign  to  murder  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  re* 
folved  to  leave  him  to  the  law.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and, 
February  22,  1552,  executed ;  the  duke  of  Northumberland  fuc- 
cceding  him  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge. 

This  great  politician  had  now  railed  himfelf  as  high  as  it 
was  pomble  in  point  of  dignity  and  power :  the  afcendency 
he  had  gained  over  the  young  king  was  fo  great,  that  he  di^ 
redtcd  him  entirely  at  his  pleahire  i  and  he  had  with  fuch  dez-^ 
terity  wrought  moft  of  the  great  nobiUty  into  his  interefts,  and 
had  fo  humbled  and  deprefled  all  who  ihewed  any  diflike  to 
^ '  i^  that  he  ieemed  to  have  «veiy  thing  to  hope^  and  little  to 
4  iw. 
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fear;  And  this  indeed  upon  good  grounds,  wliUe  tbat  king  Iiv€<}^ 
but  when  he  difceraed  his  majefty's  health  fo  decline  apace, 
ke  conOdered,  and  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  confidcr,  how 
he  might  fecure  himfelf  and  his  family.  This  appears  pkinly 
from  the  hurry  with  which  the  marriage  was  concluded  with 
the  lady  Jane  Grey,  cldefl^  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
his  fourth  fon  lord  Guildford  Dudley  s  which  was  celebrated  in 
May  1553,  that  is,  not  above  two  months  before  the  king  died« 
He  had  been  fome  time  contriving  that  plan  for  the  difpofal 
of  the  kingdom,  which  he  carried  afterwards  into  execution* 
In  the  parliament  held  a  little  before  the  king's  death,  he  pro- 
cured a  confiderable  fupply  to  be  granted  \  and,  in  the  preamble 
of  that  ad,  caufed  to  be  inferied  a  direft  cenfure.of  the  duke 
<xf  Somerfet's  adminiftration.  Then,  diiibhing  that  parliament^ 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  kine,  and  fliewed  him  the  neceffity  of 
fetting  the  lady  Mary  aiide,  irom  the  danger  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion would  be  in,  if  flie  (hould  fucceed  him :  in  which^  from  the 
piety  of  that  young  prince,  he  found  no  great  difficulty.  *  Burnet 
{ays,  he  did  not  well  underfland  how  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to 
pafs  by  his  fifter  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  always  much  in  his  fa- 
trour :  yet,  when  tins  was  done,  there  was  another  difficulty  in 
Ac  way.  The  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  next  heir,  who  might  have 
fons  5  and  therefore,  to  bar  thefe  in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Dudley, 
feemed  to  be  unnatural  as  well  as  illegal.  But  the  duchefs  her* 
Iblf  contributed,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  to  remove  this  obftacle  ( 
hf  devolving  her  right  upon  her  daughter,  even  if  (he  had 
male  ifTue :  and  this  fatisfied  the  king.  The  king's  confent  being 
obtained,  the  next  point  was  to  procure  a  proper  inftrument  to 
be  drawn  by  the  judges:  in  doing  which,  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland made  u(e  of  threats,  as  well  as  promifes  ->  and,  when 
done  at  lad,  it  was  in  fuch  manner,  ^s  pl^nly  iliewed  it  to  be 
illegal  in  their  own  opinions. 

Edward  died  the  6th  of  July  1553-  It  is  faid  that  the  duke  of 
Northumberland  was  very  defirous  of  concealing  his  death  for 
fome  time;  but  this  being  found  impoffible,  he  carried  his 
daughter- in-law,  the  lady  J^ne,  from  Durham-houfe  to  the 
Tower,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  and  on  the  loth  of  July  pro- 
claimed her  queen.  The  council  alfo  wrote  to  lady  Mary^ 
requiring  her  fubmiflibn  y  but  they  were  foon  informed  that 
(he  was  retired  into  Norfolk,  where  many  of  the  nobility  an4 
multitudes  of  people  reforted  to  her.  It  was  then  refolved  to 
fend  forces  againil  her,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
^Sblk;  but  queen  Jane,  as  (he  was  then  ftyled,  would  by  no 
means  part  with  her  father ;  and  the  council  earneftly  preHed 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  go  in  perfon,  to  which  he  was 
fittle  inclined,  as  doubting  their  fidelity.  Howeverj  on  the  14th 
«£  July  he  went,  siccompwied  by  fome  others  \  but,  as  th(.y 
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hiaTched  through  Siihopfgate  with  two  thoufand  horfe  and  fix 
thoufand  foot,  he  could  not  forbear  faying  to  lord  Grey :  "  The 
people  prcfs  to  fee  us,  but  not  one  fays,  God  fpced  us.'*  His 
&£bivity  and  couraee,  for  which  he  had  been  fo  famous,  feem 
from  this  time  to  have  dcferted  him  :  for,  though  he  advanced 
to  St.  £dmund's«bury  in  Sufiblk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  di-* 
minifli,  the  people  little  afFefted  to  him,  and  no  fuppllcs  coming 
from  London,  though  he  had  written  to  the  lords  in  the  moft 
preffing  terms,  he  retired  back  to  Cambridge.  Thfc  council  in 
the  mean  time  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  the  Tower; 
which  efFefting,  they  had  queen  Mary  proclaimed.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland^  having  immediate  advice  of  this,  caufed 
her  to  be  proclaimed  at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  Mp,  and 
crying,  **  God  fave  queen  Mary  !"  All  this  affefted  loyalty 
ftood  him  in  no  ftead :  for  he  was  foon  after  arretted,  arraigned, 
tried,  and  condemned.  Auguft  the  21ft  was  the  day  fixed  for 
his  execution ;  when  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people  afiembled  upon 
Tower-hill,  all  the  ufual  preparations  being  made,  and  the  exe^ 
cutioner  ready :  but,  after  waiting  fome  hours,  the  people  were 
ordered  to  depart.  This  delay  was  to  afford  time  for  his 
making  an  open  (how  of  the  change  of  his  religion  i  finpe  that 
very  day,  in  the  prefence  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London, 
as  well  as  fome  of  the  privy  council,  he  heard  mafs  in'the  Tower. 
The  next  day  he  was  executed,  after  making  a  very  long  fpeech 
to  the  people :  of  which  there  remains  nothing  but  what  relates 
to  his  religion  5  which  he  not  onlv  profeflcd  to  be  then  that  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  but  to  have  oeen  always  fo.  Fox  affirms, 
that  he  had  a  promife  of  pardon,  even  if  his  head  was  upon  the 
block,  if  he  would  recant  and  hear  mafs :  and  fome  have  be- 
lieved that  he  entertained  fuch  a  hope  to  the  laft.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  allowed  that  he  behaved  with  a  proper  courage  and 
compofure. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  potent  nobleman,  who,  with  the 
title  of  a  duke,  exercifed  foi^  fome  time  a  power  little  inferior 
to  that  of  a  king  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  faid,  that  though  he  had 
many  great  and  good  qualities,  yet  they  were  much  over- 
balanced by  his  vices.  He  had  a  numerous  iflue,  eight  fons 
and  five  daughters;  of  whom  fome  went  before  him  to  the 
grave,  others  furvived,  and  lived  to  fee  a  great  change  in  their 
fortunes.  John  earl  of  Warwick  was  condemned  with  his  father, 
but  reprieved  and  releafed  out  of  the  Tower ;  and,  going  to  his 
brother's  houfe  at  Penfhurft  in  Kent,  died  there  in  two  days 
rime.  Ambrofe  and  Robert  were  both  very  remarkable  men,  of 
whom  we  (hall  give  fome  account.  Guildford,  who  married  lady 
Jane  Grey  in  May  1553,  loft  his  life,  as  well  as  his  unfortunate 
lady,  upon  the  fcaiibld,  the  12th  of  Feb.  following.  The  others. 
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foQS  and  daughterSi  fuch  as  lived  to  be  men  and  women,  were 
nobly  married. 

DUDLEY  (Ambrose\  fon  of  John  duke  of  Northumber- 
land, afterwards  baron  L'ifle,  and  earl  of  Warwick,  was  born 
about  1530,  and  carefully  educated  in  his  father's  family.  He 
attended  his  father  into  Norfolk  againil  the  rebels  in  1 549,  and, 
for  his  diftinguiihed  courage,  obtained,  as  is  probable,  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood.  He  was  always  very  high  in  king  Edward's 
favour :  afterwards,  being  concerned  in  the  caufc  of  lady  Jane, 
he  was  attainted,  received  fentence  of  death,  and  remained  a 
prifoner  till  Oft.  the  i8th,  1554  ;  when  he  was  difcharged,  and 
pardoned  for  life.  In  1557,  in  company  with  both  his  brothers, 
Robert '  and  Henry,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  Low 
Countries,  and  joined  the  Spaniih  army  that  lay  then  before 
St.  Quintin's.  He  had  his  Ihare  in  the  famous  viftory  over  the 
French,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  that  place  ;  but  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  there  his  youngeft  brother  Henry,  who  was  a 
perfon  of  great  hopes,  and  had  been  a  fingular  favourite  with 
king  Edward.  This  matter  was  fo  reprefented  to<juccn  Mary, 
that,  in  confideration  of  their  faithful  ferviccs,  flie  reilored  the 
whole  family  in  blood  y  and  accordingly  an  aft  pafied  this  year 
for  that  purpofe.  On  the  accefTion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  became 
immediately  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  perfons  at  her  court ; 
and  was  called,  as  in  the  days  of  her  brother,  lord  Ambrofe 
Dudley.  He  was  afterwards  created  firft  baron  L'Ifle,  and  then 
earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  advanced  to  feveral  high  places,  and- 
dtftinguifhed  by  numerous  honours  -,  and  we  find  him  in  all  the 
great  and  public  fervices  during  this  aftive  and  bufy  reign ;  but, 
what  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  never  in  any  of  the  intrigues  with 
which  it  was  blcmilhed  :  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  and  of  an  unexceptionable  charafter  ;  fo  that  he  was  be- 
loved by  all  parties,  and  hated  by  none.  In  the  laft  years  of  bis 
life  he  endured  great  pain  and  mifcry  from  a  wound  received 
in  his  leg  when  he  defended  New  Haven  again (l  the  French  in 
1562;  and  this  bringing  him  very  low,  he  at  laft  fubmitted  to 
an  amputation,  of  which  he  died  in  Feb.  1  s;  89.  He  was  thrice 
married,  but  had  no  iflue.  He  was  generally  called  "  The  good 
cafi  of  Warwick." 

Some  hiftorians  have  affefted  much  amazement  at  the  great 
honours  beftowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  upon  this  noble  perfon 
and  his  brother  Robert :  but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fte  al- 
ways intended  to  raife  them  from  the  very  beginning  c*  her 
reign.  In  her  youth  (he  had  convcrfcd  very  intimately  with 
them,  faw  them  hip;h  in  her  brother  Edward's  favour,  and  pro- 
bably had  made  ufe  of  their  intereft  in  thofe  times  of  their  pro- 
fperity.     They  had  been  alfo,  making  allowance  for  their  dif- 
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tance  in  rank,  companions  in  adverfity  under  queen  Mary ;  not 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  they  might  do  the  princefs  Elizabeth 
fomc  coitfiderable  fervices  during  the  latter  part  of  that  reign^ 
when  both  the  brothers  had  recovered  fomc  degree  of  favour. 

DUDLEY  (Robert),  baron  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  of  Lci- 
ceftcr,  fon  to  John  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  brother  to 
Ambrofe  earl  of  Warvirick,  before  mentioned,  was  born  about 
1532  }  and  coming  early  into  the  fervice  and  favour  of  king  Ed- 
ward, was  knighted  in  his  youth,  June  1550  he  cfpoufed 
Amy,  daughter  of  fir  John  Robfart,  at  Sheeii  in  Surry,  the 
king  honouring  their  nuptials  with  his  prefence  ;  and  was  imme- 
diately advanced  to  confiderable  offices  at  court.  In  the  firft 
J  ear  of  Mary  he  fell  into  the  fame  misfortunes  with  the  reft  of 
is  family ;  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and  condemned ;  but  par- 
doned for  life,  andfet  at  liberty  in  Odiober  1554.  He  was  af- 
terwards rcftored  in  blood,  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  former 
article.  On  the  acceiRon  of  Elisabeth,  he  was  immediately  en- 
tertained at  court  as  a  principal  favourite :  he  was  made  mailer  of 
the  horfe,  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council  in  a  very  ihort  time.  He  obtained  moreover  prodigious 
grants,  one  after  another,  from  the  crown  :  and  all  things  gave 
way  to  his  ambition,  influence,  and  policy.  In  his  attendance  up- 
on the  queen  to  Cambridge,  the  higheft  reverence  was  paid  him  : 
he  was  lodged  in  Trinity  College,  confuI%ed  in  all  things,  re- 
quefts  made  to  the  queen  through  him ;  and,  Auguft  10,  ^^6^ 
he  on  his  knees  entreated  the  queen  to  fpeak  to  the  univerfity  irt 
latin,  which  (he  accordingly  did.  At  court,  however,  Thomas 
earl  of  Suflex  fliewed  himfclf  averfe  to  his  couhfels,  and  ilrongly 
promoted  the  overture  of  a  marriage  between  the  queen  and  the 
archduke  Charles  of.  Auftria ;  as  much  more  worthy  of  fuch  a 
princefs  than  any  fubje£l  of  her  own,  let  his  qualities  be  what 
they  would.  This  was  refented  by  Dudley,  who  infinuated 
that  foreign  alliances  were  always  fatal ;  that  her  fider  Mary 
never  knew  an  eafy  minute  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  ;  that 
her  majefty  ought  to  confider,  (he  was  herfelf  defcended  of  fuch 
a  marriage  as  by  thofe  lofty  notions  was  decried ;  fo  that  (he 
could  not  contemn  an  alliance  with  the  nobility  of  England,  but  < 
mull  ^  the  fame  time  refledl  on  her  father's  choice,  and  her  mo- 
ther's family.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  violent  rupture  between 
the  two  lords,  which  the  queen  took  into  her  hands,  and  com- 
pofedi  but  without  the  leaiV  diminution  of  Dudley's  afcendancy, 
wh^tRU  continued  to  folicit  and  obtain  new  grants  and  offices 
for  himfelf  and  his  dependants,  who  were  fo  numerous,  and 
made  fo  great  a  figure,  that  he  was  ilylcd  by  the  common  peo- 
ple "  The  Heart  of  the  Court."  . 

To  give  fame  colour  to  thefe  marks  of  royal  indulgence,  the 
queen  propofed  him  as  a  fuitor  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots ;  promif- 
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Ing  to  that  princefs  all  the  advantages  (he  could  e»pc£l  Of  de- 
fire,  cither  for  herfelf  or  her  fubjecis,  in  cafe  (he  confented  to 
the  match.  The  fincerity  of  this  was  fufpefled  at  the  time, 
when  the  deepeft  politicians  believed  that,  if  the  queen  of  Scot- 
land had  complied,  it  would  have  fcrved  only  to  countenance  the 
preferring  him  to  his  fovereign's  bed.  The  queen  of  Scots  re- 
jefted  the  propofal  in  a  manner  that,  fome  have  fchought,  proved 
as  fatal  to  her  as  it  had  done  to  his  own  lady,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  facrificed  to  his  ambition  of  marrying  a  queen.  The 
death  of  this  unfortunate  perfon  happened  September  8,  1560, 
at  a  very  unlucky  jundure  for  his  reputation;  becaufethe  world 
at  that  time  conceived  it  might  be  much  for  his  conveniency  to 
be  without  a  wife,  this  ifland  having  then  two  queens,  young, 
and  without  hufbands.  The  manner  too  of  this  poor  lady's 
death,  which,  Camden  fays,  was  by  a  fall  from  a  high  place, 
filled  the  world  with  the  rumour  of  a  lamentable  tragedy  [k]. 

Sept.  1 564,  the  queen  created  him  baron  of  Denbigh,  and, 
Ithe  day  after,  earl  of  Leicefter,  with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
imaginable-,  and,  before  the  clofc  of  the  year,  he  was  made 
chancellor  oF  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  fome  time  before  high- 
ftcward  of  Cambridge.  His  great  influence  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land was  not  only  known  at  home,  but  abroad,  which  induced 
the  french  king,  Charles  iX.  to  fend  him  the  order  of  St.  Mi- 


[k]  Mr.  Aubrey  has  given  a  very  cir- 
ffumllaxltial  and  curious  account  of  this  af- 
fair ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
true  in  the  main^  we  will  here  infert  it  for 
the  reader*!  amufement :  "  Robert  Dud- 
ley 1  earl  qf  Leicefter,  a  ver«  goodly  per. 
fonage,  being  a  great  favourite  ro  queen 
Elizabeth,  it  was  thought,  and  commonly 
reported,  that  had  he  been  a  bachelor  or 
widower,  tfae^ueen  would  have  made  him 
her  huiband.  To  this  end,  to  free  him- 
felf  of  all  obda^les,  he  wirh  fair  flattering 
entreaties  defires  hit  wife  to  repofe  herfelf' 
here,"  that  is«  at  Cumnor  in  B.rlcl1iire» 
where  this  tragical  affair  was  executed,***  at 
his  fcrvant  Anthony  Former's  houff,  who 
.  then  lived  in  the  manor  houfe  of  this 
plaQC  ;  and  alfo  prefcribed  to  (ir  Richard 
Varney,  a  promoter  to  this  defign,  at  his 
coming  hither,  that  he  (hould  firft  attempt 
to  poifon  her,  and,  if  that  did  not  take 
effeA,  then  by  any  other  way  whatfoever 
to  difpitch  her."  The  fchcrae  of  poifon- 
ing  not  fucceeding,  they  refolved  to  de- 
ftroy  her  by  violence  ;  and,  as  Aubrey  re- 
lates, they  effected  it  thus  :  <*  Sir  Richard 
Varney,  who,  by  the  earl's  order,  remained 
with  her  alone  on  the  day  of  her  death,  and 
Torfter,  who  had  that  day  forcibly  fent 
away  all  her  fcrvants  from  her  to  Abing- 
don fair,  abouc  tlucc  miles  dilUace  from 
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this  place  ;  thefe  two  perfons,  firft  ftifling 
her,  orelfe  ftranglingher,  afterwards  flung 
her  down  a  pair  of  ftairs  and  broke  her 
neck,  ufing  much  violence  upon  her  :  yet 
caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that  (he  fell  down 
of  herfelf,  believing  the  world  would  have 
thought  it  a  mifchance ,  and  not  have  fufpe^- 
ed  the  villany. — As  foon  as  (he  was  mur* 
dered  they  made  haftetobury  her, before  the 
coioner  had  given  in  his  inqueft,  which  the 
earl  himfelfcondemned,  as  not* done  advi- 
fedly ;  and  her  father,  flr  John  Robfarty 
hearing,  came  with  all  fpced  hither,  caufed 
her  corps  to  be  taken  up*  the  coroner  to  lit 
upon  her,  and  further  inquiry  to  be  made 
concerning  this  bufinefs  to  the  full.  But  it 
WAS  generally  thought,  that  the  eat  I  ftopped 
his  mouth ;  who,  to  ihewtthe  great  love  he 
bore  (0  her  while  alive,  and  what  a  grief 
the  lofsof  fo  virtuous  a  lady  was  to  his  ten- 
der heart,  caufed  her  body  to  be  buried 
in  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford^  wiih 
great  pomp  and  folemnity.  It  kAUi  le- 
markable,"  fays  Aubrey,  ^'thip^.Ba- 
bington,  the  earl's  chaplain,  preaching  the 
funeral  fermon,  tripped  once  or  twice  in 
his  fpeech,  by  recommending  to  their  me- 
mories that  virtuous  lady  lb  piti fully  mur- 
dered, inftead  of  faying,  fo  pitifully  ft4in.'* 
Antiquities  of  Ccridhire,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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chad,  then  the  mod  honourable  in  France  ;  and  he  wasinflalled 
with  great  folemnity  in  1565.  About  1572  it  is  fuppofcd  that 
the  earl  married  Douglas,  buronefs  dowager  of  Sheffield  :  which 
however  was  managed  witli  fuch  privacy,  that  it  did  not  come 
to  the  queen's  ears,  though  a  great  deal  of  fecrct  hiltory  was 
publiflied,  even  in  thofe  days,  concerning  the  adventures  of  this 
unfortunate  lady.  We  call  her  unfortunate,  bccaufe,  though 
the  earl  had  actually  married  her,  and  there  were  legal  proofs 
of  it,  yet  he  never  would  own  her  as  his  wife.  Some  of  the 
wits  in  queen  Elizabeth's  court,  after  the  earl's  public  marriage 
with  the^countefs  dowager  of  Eflex,  Ityled  thefe  two  ladies,  Lei- 
cefter's  two  Tcftaments ;  calling  lady  Douglas  the  C'ld,  and 
lady  ElTcx  the  New  Tellament.  The  earl,  in  order  to  ftifle  this 
affair,  propoled  every  thing  he  could  think  of  to  lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  to  make*  her  defilt  from  her  pretenfions:  butj  finding 
her  obllinatc,  and  refolved  not  to  comply  with  his  propofals,  he 
attemrpted  to  take  her  off  by  poifon :  **  For  it  is  certain,"  fays 
Dugdale,  "  that  (he  had  fomeill  potions  given  her,  fo  that,  with 
the  lofs  of  her  hair  and  nails,  (he  hardly  efcaped  death."  It  is 
however  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  carl  had  by  her  a  fon  (fir 
Robert  Dudley,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  hereafter,  and  to  whom, 
by  the  name  of  his  base  son,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune), 
and  alfo  a  daughter. 

July  157S1  as  the  queen  was  upon  her  progrefs,  (he  made 
the  earl  a  vifit  at  his  caille  of  Kenilworth  in  Warwicklhire.  This 
manor  and  cadle  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  crown  ;  but  lord 
Leicefter  having  obtained  it  from  the  queen,  fpared  no  expence 
in  enlarging  and  adorning  it :  and  Dugdale  fays,  that  he  laid 
out  no  lefs  than  6o,oool.  upon  it*  Here,  due  preparation  being 
made,  he  entertained  the  queen  and  her  court  for  feventeen  days 
together  with  all  imaginable  magnificence  [l].  • 

In 

[1.3  Of  which,  being  none  of  the  lead  of  wild  fowl,  and  PomonA  divert  forts  of 

remarktble  tranfadionsof  hislife,  wewiU  fruits;    Ceres  gave  corn,   and    Bacchut 

tranfcribe  from  Dugdale  a  particular  ac-  wine;  Neptune  prefented  fea-tiih;  Mart 

count.    That  hiftotian  tells  us,  Antiquities  the  habiliments  of  war,  and  Phoebus  all 

of  Warwiokfhire,  p- 149,  that  the  queen  kinds  of  i^uftcal  inflruments.   During  her 

at  her  tntranu;  was  furorifed  with  the  fight  Itay,  variety  of  flsows  and  fports  were  daily 

of  «  floating  ifland  on  tne  large  pool  there,  exhibited.     In  the  chacc,  (here  was  a  fa« 

bright  blazing  with   torches ;   on  which  vage  nun  with  fatyrs ;  there  were  bear- 

weie  clad  in  lilies  the  lady  of  the  lake,  bating  and  fire-works,   italian   tumblers, 

and  AM  aymphs    waiting  on  her,    who  and  a  country  bride -ale,  running  at  the 

madMyJ^eech  to  the  queen  in  metre,  of  quinrin,  and  mor rice-dancing.     And,  that 

the  aSlquity  and  owners  of  that  caftic,  nothing    might  be  wanting  which  thofe 

which  was  clofed  with  cornets  and  other  parts  could  afford,  the  Coventry  men  came 

mufic.   Within  the  bafe-court  was  eredted  and  a£ted  the  antient  play,  called  Hock's 

a  ftately  bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  fe-  Thurfday,  reprefeuling  the  dcllrudlion  of 

venty  feet  long,  over  which  the  queen  was  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  kiDg  Ethelred  ; 

to  pafs  :  and  on  each  fide  ilood  columns,  which  pleafed  the  queen  fo  much,  that  (he 

with  prefcnts  upon  them  to  her  majefty  gave  them  a  brace  ot  bucks,  and  five  marks 

from  the  gods.     Sylvanus  ofiored  a  cage  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of  a  tealh 
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In  1576  happened  the  death  of  Walter,  carl  of  EfTcr,  which 
drew  upon  lord  Leicefter  many  fufpicions,  cfpecially  after  his 
marriage  with  the  countefs  of  Eflex  was  declared  j  as  it  was  two 
years  after.  For,  in  1578,  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  prefled 
the  match  that  had  been  propofed  between  himfelf  and  the  queen, 
his  agent,  believing  lord  Leicefter  to  be  the  greateft  bar  to  the 
duke's  pretenfions,  informed  the  queen  of  his  marriage  with  lady 
Eflex ;  upon  which  her  majefty  was  fo  enraged,  that,  as  Cam- 
den relates,  flie  commanded  him  not  to  ftir  from  the  caftle  of 
Greenwich,  and  would  have  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  if 
(he  had  not  been  difluade^  from  it  by  the  earl  of  Suflex.  Lord 
Leiceftpr  being  now  in  the  very  height  of  power  and  influence, 
many  attempts  were  made  upon  his  charafter,  in  order  to  take 
him  down:  and  in  1584 came  out  a  mod  virulent  book  againft 
him,  commonly  called  "  Leicefter's  Commonwealth."  The 
drift  of  it  was  to  (hew,  that  the  englifti  conftitution  was  fub- 
yertcd,  and  a  new  form  imperceptibly  introduced,  to  which  no 
name  could  be  fo  properly  given,  as  that  of  a  "  Leioeftrian  Com- 
monwealth." To  make  this  pafs  the  better,  the  earl  was  repre- 
fented  as  an  atheiil  in  point  of  religion,  a  fecret  traitor  to  the 
queen,  in  oppreflbr  of  her  people,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
nobility,  a  complete  monfter  with  regard  to  ambition,  cruelty, 
and  luft  \  and  not  only  fo,  but  as  having  thrown  all  offices  of 
truft  into  the  hands  of  his  creatures,  and  ufurped  all  the  power 
pf  the  kingdom.  The  queen,  however,  did  not  fail  to  counte- 
nance and  protefl:  her  favourite ;  and,  to  remove  as  much  as 
poffible  the  impreffion  this  bitter  performance  was  fure  to  make 
upon  the  vulgar,  caufed  letters  to  be  iffued  from  the  privy-coun- 
cil, in  which  all  the  fafls  pontained  therein  were  declared  to  be 
abiblutely  falfe,  not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  thbfe  who  figned 
them,  but  alfo  of  the  queen  herfelf.  Neverthelefs,  this  book 
was  univerfally  read,  and  the  contents  of  it  generally  received 
for  tTup :  and  the  great  fecrecy  with  which  it  was  wrote,  print- 
ed, and  publiflied,  induced  a  fufpicion,  that  fome  very  able 
heads  were  concerned  either  in  drawing  it  up,  or  at  lead  in  fur- 
nifliing  the  materials.  It  is  not  well  known  what  the  original 
title  of  it  was,  but  fuppof^d  to  be  "  A  Dialogue  between  a 
icholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  lawyer  j"  though  it  was  afterwards 

There  were,  befidrs,  ob  ihe  pool,  a  triton  fuing  year,  the  carl  obtained  a  grant  of  the 

riding  on  a  mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  as  queen  for  a  weekly  market  at  KcnUwprth, 

?lfo  Arion  pu  adolphin>  with  excellent  with  a  fair  yearly  on  MidfummcHlly.  So 

mufjc.     The  expences  and  cofts  of  ihcfc  far  Dugdale.  There  is  alfoin  Strype's  An* 

^nceTtaipix)eut»  maybe  gueffed  at  by  the  nal$,  p.  341,  a  long  «ad  circuraftaniial  nar- 

<juantity'   Qf     bper    then    drunk,    which  rativc  of  all  th.:t  paffeJ  at  this  royal  vifit, 

amounted  to  72' hoglheads  of  the  ordinary  by  one  who  was  prefcnt;  which  is  very 

fort:  and,  fpr  the  greater  honour  and  grace  well   worth  the  reading,  as  it  (hews  the 

fherpof.'fir  Thomas  Cecil,  fon  to  the  trca-  temper  of  the  queen,  and  the  maimers  o^ 

furer  Burleigh,  and, three  more  gentle  men,  tUofc  limes. 
Were  then  knighted  ^  and,  the  next  en< 
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called  **Leicefter's  Commonwealth/'.  It  has  been  feveral  times 
reprinted,  particularly  in  1600,  8vo  ;  in  1631,  8vo.  the  run- 
ning-title being  "  A  letter  of  ftate  to  a  fcholar  of  Cambridge;" 
in  i64i,4to  and  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  "  Leicefter's  Ghoft  ;'* 
and  again  in  1706,  8vo,  under  the  title  of  "  Secret  memoirs  of 
Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leiccfter,"  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Drake, 
who  pretended  it  to  be  printed  from  an  old  mnnufcript.  The 
defign  of  reprinting  it  in  1641,  was,  to  give  an  ill  impreffion 
of  the  government  of  Charles  I ;  and  the  like  was  fuppofed  to 
be  theilefign  of  Dr  Drake  in  his  publication.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  confidercd  as  a  (landing  libel  upon  all  overgrown  minifters, 
and* governments  by  faftion. 

Dec.  1585,  lord  Leicefter  embarked  for  the  proteftant  Low- 
Countries,  whither  he  arrived  in  quality  of  governor.  At  this 
time  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries  were  in  a  perplexed  fituation  ; 
and  the  ftaies  thought  that  nothing  could  contribute  fo  much  to 
their  recovery,  as  prevailing  upon  queen  Elizabeth  to  fend  over 
fomc  perfon  of  great  diitinclion,  whom  they  might  fet  at  the 
head  of  theiV  concerns  civil  and  military  :  which  propofition, 
fays  Camden,  fo  much  flattered  the  ambition  of  this  potent  earl, 
that  he  willingly  confented  to  pafs  the  feas  upon  this  occafion, 
as  being  well  aflured  of  moft  ample  powers.  Eefore  his  depar- 
ture, the  queen  admonifhed  him  to  have  a  fpecial  regard  to  her 
honour,  and  to  attempt  nothing  inconfiftent  with  the  great  em- 
ployment to  which  he  was  advanced  :  nevcrthelcfs,  (he  was  fo 
difpleafed  with  fome  proceedings  of  his  and  the  ftates,  that  the 
year  after  (lie  fcniover  very  fevere  letters  tothem,  which  drew 
explanations  from  the  former,  and  deep  fubmiflions  from  the 
latter.  The  purport  of  the  queen's  letter  was,  to  reprimand  the 
ftates  "  for  having  conferred  the  abfolute  gc/vcrnment  of  the 
confederate  provinces  upon  Leicefter,  her  fubjeft,  though  (he 
had  refufed  itherfelfj*'  and  Leicefter,  for  having  prefumed  to 
take  it  upon  him.  He  returned  to  England  Nov.  1585;  and, 
notwith (landing  what  was  pad,  was  well  received  by  the  queen. 
What  contributed  to  make  her  majefty  forget  his  offence  in  the 
Low-Countries,  was  the  pleafure  of  haVing  him  near  her,  when 
(he  wanted  his  counfei  extremely :  for  now  the  affair  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  was  upon  the  carpet,  and  the  point  was,  how  to 
have  her  taken  off  with  the  leall  difcredit  to  the  queeiK  The 
carl  thought  it  beft  to  have  her  poifoned  ;  but  that  fchemc  was 
not  found  prafticable,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  ▼iolence.  The  earl  fet  out  lor  the  Low-Countries  in  June 
1587  ;  but,  great  difcontents  arifingon  all  fides,  was  recalled  in 
November.  Camden  relates,  that  on  his  return,  finding  an  ac- 
cufation  preparing  againft  him  for  mal-adminiftration  there,  and 
that  he  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  he  privately 
implored  the  queen's  prptcftion,  and  befought  her  "  not  to  re- 
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celve  him  with  difgrace  upon  his  return,  whoni  at  his  firft  de? 
parturc  (he  had  fent  out  with  honour  ;  nor  bring  down  alive  to 
the  grave,  whom  her  former  goodnefshad  raifed  from  the  duft/' 
Which  exprcfllons  of  humility  and  forrow  wrought  fo  far  upon 
her,  that  he  was  admitted  into  her  former  grace  and  favour. 

In  1588,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  apprehenfions 
of  the  Spanifh  armada,  lord  Leiceiler  was  made  lieutenant-ge- 
neral,- under  the  queen,  of  the  army  aflembled  at  Tilbury.  1  his 
army  the  queen  went  to  review  in  perfon,  and  there  midc  this 
ihort  and  memorable  fpecch  :  "  I  myfelf  will  be  your  general, 
judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field. 
I  know  already  for  your  forwardnefs  you  have  deferved  rewards 
and  crowns :  and  we  do  aflure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  princcj^ 
they  fhall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant- 
general  ihall  be  in  my  ftead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded 
a  more  nqblc  or  worthy  fubjeft ;  not  doubting  but,  by  your  obe- 
dience to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and  your 
yalouv  in  ^he  field,  we  fhall  (hortly  have  a  famous  vidory  over 
thofe  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom,  and  of  my  people." 
We  fee  how  high  this  noble  perfonage  ftood  in  the  favour  of 
his  miftrefs  to  the  laft  :  for  he  died  this  year,  Sept.  4,  at  his 
houfe  at  Combury  in  Oxfordftiire,  while  he  was  upon  the  road 
to  Kenilworth.  His  corpfe  was  removed  to  Warwick,  and  bu- 
ried there  in  a  magnificent  manner.  He  is  faid  to  haveinherite4 
the  parts  of  his  father.  His  ambition  was  great,  but  his  abili- 
ties feem  to  have  been  greater-  lie  was  a  finifhed  courtier  in 
every  rcfped  ;  and  managed  his  afiairs  fo  nicely,  that  his  influ- 
fsnce  and  power  became  almoft  incredible.  He  differed  with 
archbiihop  Grindal,  who,  thpugh  much  in  confidence  of  the 
jjueen,  was  by  him  brought  firft  into  difcredit  with  her,  and 
then  into  difgrace;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  was  this  perfecution 
carried,  that  the  poor  prelate  defired  to  lay  down  his  archiftpifco- 
pal  dignity,  and  aflually  caufed  the  inftrumentof  his  refignation 
to  be  drawn :  but  his  enemies,  believing  he  was  near  his  end, 
did  not  prefs  the  perfefting  of  it,  and  fo  he  died,  with  his  mitre 
on  his  head,  of  a,  broken  heart.  This  ftiews  the  power  the  earl 
had  in  the  church,  and  how  little  able  the  firft  fubjctl  of* the 
queen  was  tp  hear  up  againft  his  difpleafure,  though  conceived 
upon  ngne  of  the  jufteft  motives  [m]. 

In 

[m]  As  to  }i\s  power  in  the  ibte,  \yc  which  contains  perhaps  as  high  a  teftimony 

'    may  form  an  idea  oF  that,  from  the  oI>-  ^f  favour  as  ever  was  czprefled  by  a  fovc- 

ferrance  flicwn  him,  when  he  vifited  Bux-  reign  to  a  fubjeA. 
^n  Wells,  by  the  earl  of  Shrcwibury,  one  <*  Elisab  eth. 

of  the  anticnteft  pccii  in  the  kingdom;         **  Our  vety  good  coufm  :  being  given  t* 

aijd  from  the  fenfe  which  fhe  queen  ex-  underhand  from  our  couiin  of  I.eiceftcr» 

prefled  of  that  earl's  behaviour  in  the  fol-  how  honourably  he  was  not  only  lately  re- 

lowiog  letter,  tvTitten  with  her  owt|  h^nd,  ccived  by  you  our  coufio  and  the  countefs 

.c         ......       .........  ^^ 
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In  his  private  life  he  afFcftcd  a  wonderful  regularity,  and 
parried  his  pretences  to  piety  very  high  :  though,  to  gratify  his 
pafTions,  there  were  no  crimes,  however"  enormous,  which  he 
would  not  commit.  Poifoning  was  very  common  with  him  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  hare  been  wonderfully  (killed  in  it.  He  was 
very  circumfpcflk  in  his  fpeeches,  many  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  Cabala,  Strype's  Annals,  and  Peck's  Defiderata 
Curiofa  ;  and  wrote  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
competent  knowljcdge  of  the  latin  tongue,  and  was  thoroughly 
verfed  in  the  french  and  italian.  To  conclude :  The  family  of 
Dudley,  in  three  defcents,  furnifhed  men  of  fuch  capacities  as 
'  are  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  in  hiftory :  the  grandfather,  the  father^ 
and  the  fon,  were  all  great  men ;  but  the  laft  the  greateil  and 
mod  fortunate  of  the  three,  if  any  roan  can  be  fo  reputed  whom 
flattery  itfclf  would  be  afhamed  to  ftyle  good.  Yet,  notwith- 
itanding  his  good  fortune,  he  had  probably  (hared  the  fame 
fate,  and  come  to  the  fame  untimely  end  with  them,  if  death 
had  not  conveniently  carried  him  oflF  before  his  royal  midrefs  and 
protQflrefs. 

We  have  already  obfervcd,  that  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  eftatc 
to  "  his  bafe  fon  Robert,"  as  he  ufed  to  call  him  :  of  whom  we 
are  now  to  fpeak. 

DUDLEY  (Sir  Robert  as  he  was  called  here,  and  as  he 
was  (lyled  abroad  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of  Northumber- 
land) was  fon  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter  by  the  lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  and  born  at  Sheen  in  Surrey  in  1573*  His  birth  was 
carefully  concealed,  as  well  to  prevent  the  queen's  knowledge 
pf  the  earl'S  engagements  with  his  mother,  as  to  hide  it  from 
the  countefs  of  Eflex,  to  whom  he  was  then  contra£led,  if  not 
married.  He  was  confidered  and  treated  as  his  lawful  fon  till 
the  earl's  marriage  with  the  lady  EfTex,  which  was  about  1578  : 
and  then  he  was  declared  to  be  only  his  natural  iiTue  by  lady 
Douglas.  Out  of  her  hands  the  earl  was  very  defirous  to  get 
him,  in  order  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  fir  Edward  Horfey, 
governor  of  the  Iflc  of  Wight  j  which  fome  have  imagined  to 
nave  been,  not  with  any  view  to 'the  child's  difadvantage,  for  he 
always  loved  him  tenderly,  but  with  a  thought  of  bringing  him 
upon  the  fiage  at  fome  proper  time,  as  his  natural  fon  by  ano- 
ther lady.  He  was  not  able  to  get  him  for  fome  time  :  but  at 
laft  efFefking  it,  he  fent  him  to  fchool  at  Oflingham  in  Suflex  ii^ 

of  Chaffworth,  and  his  diet  by  you  both  f«lf,  reputing  him  as  another  ourfclf. 
dlfcharged  at  Buxton*s,  but  alfo  prefcnted  And  therefore  you  may  allure  yourfclf, 
with  a  very  rare  prefent;  we  (hould  do  that  we,  taking  upon  ut  the  debt,  not  at 
htm  gicat  wrong,  holding  him  in  that  his,  but  our  own,  will  take  care  accord- 
place  of  favour  we  do,  in  cafe  we  fliould  ingly  to  difchargc  in  fuch  honourable  fortt 
pot  let  you  undcrftand  in  how  thankful  as  fo  well-deferving  creditors  as  ye  zrz 
fort  wc  accept  the  fame  at  both  your  hands,  (hall  never  h^^e  caufe  to  think  ye  have 
not  at  doat  uiuo  him^  but  unio  our  own-  met  with  an  unthankful  debtor,  &c.*' 
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158?,  and  four  years  after  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  In 
1588  his  father  died,  and  left  him,  after  the  deceafc  of  his  uncle 
Ambrofe,  his  caftle  of  Kenilworth,  the  lordfliips  of  Denbigh  and 
Chirk,  and  the  bulk  of  his  eftate,  which  before  he  was  of  age 
he,  in  a  great  meafure,  enjoyed ;  notwithftanding  the  enmity 
borne  him  by  the  countefs  dowager  of  Leiceftcr.  \it  was  now 
reckoned  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  in  England,  in  his  perfon 
tall,  well-(hapcd,  having  a  frefh  and  fine  complexion,  but  red- 
haired  ;  learned,  beyond  his  age,  more  cfpccialiy  in  the  mathe- 
matics ;  and  of  parts  equal  if  not  fupcrior  to  any  of  his  family. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  he  was  very  expert  in  his  exercifes,  and 
particularly  in  riding  the  great  horfe,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
excel  any  man  of  his  time. 

His  genius  prompting  him  to  great  exploits,  and  having  z 
particular  turn  to  navigation  and  difcoverics,  he  prcjeQed  a 
voyage  into  the  South-feas,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  the  fame  fame 
thereby,  as  his  friend  the  famous  Thomas  Cavendifh  of  Trimley, 
efq.  whofe  fifter  he  had  married  :  but,  after  much  pains  taken, 
and  money  fpent,  the  government  thought  it  not  fafe  for  him  to 
proceed.  Afterwards  however  he  performed  a  voyage,  fctting 
out  Nov^  I594>  and  returning  May  1595  ;  an  account  of  which, 
written-  by  himfelf,  is  publiflied  in  Hackluyt's  colleftion  of 
voyages.  At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  having  buried  his 
wife,  he  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Leigh.  He 
then  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  reviving  the  honour^  of  his 
family  ;  and  in  1605  commenced  a  fuit,  with  a  view  of  proving 
the  legitimacy  of  his  birth.  But  no  fooner  had  the  countefs 
dowager  notice  of  this,  than  (l^e  procured  an  information  to  be 
filed  againft  him  and  fome  others' for  a  confpiracy  ;  which  was 
fuch  a  blow  to  all  his  hopes,  that,  obtaining  a  licence  to  travel 
f9r  three  years,  which  was  eafily  granted  him,  he  quitted  the 
.  kingdom  :  leaving  behind  him  lady  Alice  Dudley  his  wife,  and 

four  daughters.  lie  had  not  been  long  abroad,  before  he  was 
commanded  back,  for  afTuming  in  foreign  countries  the  title  of 
carl  of  Warwick  ;  but  refufm^  to  obey  that  fummons,his  eftate 
was  feized,  and  vetted  in  the  crown,  during  his  natural  life,  upon 
the  ftatute  of  fugitives. 

The  place  which  fir  Robert  Dudley  dhofe  for  his   retreat 

abroad,  was  Florence  ;  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 

'  Cofmo  II,  great  duke  of  Tufcany  •,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  made 

!  great  chambtrlain  to  his  fcrene  highnefs's  confort,  the  arch- 

I  duchefs  Magdalen  of  Auttrra,  filler  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II, 

with  whom   he  was  a  great  favourite.     He  difcovered  in  that 

court  thofe  great  abiMties  for  which  he  had  been  fo  much  ad-  • 

mired  in  England  :  he   contrived  feveral  methods  of  improving 

I  ftipping,  introduced  new  manufaflurcs,  excited  the  merchants 

to  extend  their  foreign  commerce ;  and,  by  other  fcrviccs  of 

I  ftill  greater  importance,  obtained  fo  high  a  reputation^  that,  at 
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tlic  defire  of  the  arch-duchcfs,  the  emperor,  by  letters-patent 
dated  at  Vienna  March  9,  1620,  created  him  a  duke  of  the  holy^ 
roman  empire.  Upon  this,  he  afliimed  his  grandfather's  title 
of  Northumberland  ;  and,  ten  years  after,  got  himfelf  enrolled 
by  pope  Urban  VIII.  among  the  roman  nobility.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II,  he  became  ftill  more 
famous,  on  account  of  that  great  projeft  which  he  formed,  of 
draining  a  vail  traft  of  morafs  between  Pifa  and  the  fea :  for  by 
this  he  raifed  Livorno,  or  Leghorn,  from  a  mean  and  pitiful 
place  into  a  large  and  beautiful  town  j  and  having  engaged  his 
ferene  highncfs  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  he,  by  hi&  influence, 
drew  many  Eng'ifli  merchants  to  fettle  and  fet  up  houfes  there. 
In  confideration  of  his  fervices,  and  for  the  fupport  of  his  dig- 
nity, the  grand  duke  beftowed  upon  him  a  handfome  penfion  ; 
which  however  went  but  a  little  way  in  his  expences:  for  he 
afFeflcd  magnificence  in  all  things,  built  a  noble  palace  for  him- 
felf and  his  family  at  Florence,  and  much  adorned  the  caftle 
of  Carbello,  three  miles  from  that  capital,  which  the  gran4 
duke  gave  him  for  a  country  retreat,  and  where  he  died  Sept- 
1639. 

Sir  Robert  Dudley  was  not  only  admired  by  princes,  but  alfo 
by  the  learned  •,  among  whom  he  held  a  very  high  rank,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  fkill  in  philofophy,  chemiftry,  and  phyfic,  as 
his  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  the  mathe- 
niatics,  and  the  means  of  applying  them  for  tlie  fervice  and 
benefit  of  mankind.  He  wrote  feveral  things.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  account  of  his  voyage.  His  principal  work  is,  **  Del 
^rcano  del  mare,"  &:c.  Fiorenze,  1630,  1646.  This  work  has 
been  always  fo  fcarcc,  as  feldom  to  have  found  a  place  even  in 
the  catalogues  that  have  been  publifhed  of  rare  books.  It  is 
full  of  fchemes,  charts,  plans,  and  other  marks  of  its  author's 
mathematical  learning ;  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  projefts 
contained  therein,  for  the  improvement'  of  navigation  and  the 
extending  of  commerce.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  alfo  a 
niedical  treatife,  entitled  Catholicon,  which  was  well  efteemed 
by  the  faculty.  There  is  ftill  another  piece,  the  title  of  which, 
^s  it  ftands  in  Rufliworth's  Colle£tions,  runs  thus  :  "  A  propofi- 
tion  for  his  majelly's  fervice,  to  bridle  the  impertinency  of  par- 
liaments. Afterwards  queftioned  in  the  Star-chamber."  After 
he  had  lived  fome  time  in  exile,  he  ftill  cherifhed  hopes  of  re* 
turning  to  £nglai?d  :  to  facilitate  which,  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf with  king  James,  he  drew  up  "  a  propofition,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  two  parts  :  the  one  to  fecure  the  ftate,  and  to  bridle  the  imper- 
tinency of  parliaments  j  the  other,  to  increafc  his  majefty's  re- 
venue much  more  than  it  is."  This  fcheme,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  fome  perfons  of  great  diftinflion,  and  being  fome  years 
gftcr  by  thepi  made  public,  was  confidered  as  a  thing  of  fo  per- 
nicious 
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nicious  a  nature,  as  to  occafion  their  imprifonmcnt :  but  thcry 
were  releafed  upon  the  difcovcry  of  the  true  author.  It  was 
written  about  1613,  and  fent  to  king  James,  to  teach  him  how 
moft  cfFedually  to  enllave  his  fubjedls  :  for,  in  that  light,  it  is 
certainly  as  fingular  and  as  dangerous  a  paper  as  ever  fell  from 
the  pen  of  man.  It  was  turned  to  the  prejudice  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  for  though  neither  they,  nor  their  minifters,  made 
ufc  of  it,  or  intended  to  make  ufc  of  it,  yet  occafion  was  taken 
from  thence  to  excite  the  people  to  a  hatred  of  llatefmen  who 
were  capable  of  contriving  fuch  dcftruftive  projefts.  Laftly, 
he  was  the  author  of  a  famous  powder,  called,  Pulvis  comitis 
Warwicenfis,  or  the  earl  of  Warwick's  powder,  which  is  thus 
made:-  "  Take  of  fcammony,  prepared  with  the  fumes  of  ful- 
phur,  two  ounces  ;  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  an  ounce  ;  of  the 
cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  ;  mix  them  all  together  into  a 
powder." 

We  have  already  related,  that,  when  he  went  abroad,  he  left 
his  wife  and  four  daughters  at  home.  He  did  not  however  go 
without  a  female,  but  prevailed  upon  a  young  lady,  at  that  time 
efteemed  one  of  the  fined  women  in  England,  to  bear  him  com- 
pany in  the  habifc  of  a  page-  This  lady  was  Mrs.  Elizabetfi 
Southwell,  the  daughter  of  fir  Robert  Southwell,  of  Woodrifing 
in  Norfolk  ;  whom  he  afterwards  married  by  virtue  of  a  difpen- 
fation  from  the  pope.  How  blameable  focver  flie^was  in  follow- 
ing, him,  yet  her  condudl  was  afterwards  wilhout  exception: 
and,  as  ftie  lived  in  honour  and  efteem,  and  had  all  the  refpeA 
paid  her  that  her  title  of  a  duchefs  could  demand,  fo  it  is  reported, 
that  fir  Robert  lov;d  her  mod  tenderly  to  the  lafl,  and  caufed  a 
noble  monument  to  be  erefted  to  her  memory  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancratius  at  Florence,  where  her  body  lies  buried,  and  he  by 
her.  He  had  by  this  lady  a  fon  Charles,  who  aflumed  the  title 
of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  cfaughters,  all  honourably  married 
in  that  country,  it  is  very  probable,  that*this  marriage  might 
prove  a  great  bar  to  his  return  to  England ;  and  might  be  alfo 
a  motive  to  the  pnffmg  fo  extraordinary  a  law  as  that  was,  by 
which  lady  Alice  Ouclley  was  enabled  to  difpofe  of  her  jointure 
during  his  life.  ♦ 

DUFFET  (Thomas).  This  author  kept  a  milliner  (hop  in  the 
New  Exchange  ;  but  his  geniUs  leading  him  to  dramatic  poetry, 
he  wrote  feveral  pieces  for  the  dage,  which  at  fird  met  with 
good  fuccefs,  but  afterwards  funk  into  contempt  and  oblivion. 
And,  indeed,  the  favourable  reception  they  found  at  their  fird 
appearance  feems  not  to  have  been  fo  much  owing  to  the  genius 
of  their  author,  which  was  but  of  a  very  moderate  rank,  as  to 
that  fondnefs  of  abufe  and  fcurrility  which  has  been  almod  at 
all  times  prevalent  with  the  public;  and  Mr.  DufFet  dood  more 
indebted  to  the  great  names  of  thofe  authors  *whofe  works  he 

attempted 
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attempted  to  burlefque  and  rldiculei  viz.  Dryden,  Shad  well,  . 
and  Settle,  than  to  any  merit  of  his  own;  Travcftie  and  bur- 
lefque will  ever  create  a  laugh:  but,  however  intended,  can 
never  do  any  efTential  hurt  to  performances  of  real  worth ;  nor 
could  «  The  Mock  Tempeft,"  "Pfyche,"or  «  Emprcfs  of  Mo- 
rocco/' leflen  in  the  opinion  of  the  judicious  the  value  of  the 
originals  on  which  they  are  founded.  And  although  now  and 
then  a  great  genius  and  a  true  friend  of  humour  may  (lamp  im- 
mortality on  a  burlefque,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Scarron's  "  Virgil 
Traveftie,"  and  Cotton's  "  Scarronides,"  yet,  where  a  deficiency 
of  thofe  brilliant  qualities  is  apparent,  and  a  vein  of  fcurrility  and 
perfonal  ill-nature  indulged,  as  in  the  above  pamed  works  of  Mr. 
Duffet ;  though  they  may  for  a  (hort  period  draw  in  the  public 
to  join  in  the  laugh  with  them,  yet  it  will  conftantly  be  found, 
in  a  little  time,  to  exchange  it  for  laughing  at  them,  and  at 
length  to  condemn  them  to  a  perpetual  obfcurity  and  ccftitempt.  • 
The  pieces  Mr.  DuflFet  has  left  behind  him,  the  beft  of  which  were 
tlmfc  which  met  with  the  worft  fuccefs,  are  fix  in  number. 
They  are  enumerated  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

DUGARD  (William),  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  and  learn- 
ed man^  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Dugard,  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Bromfgrove  in  Worcefterfliire  in  •  606.  He  was  inftru£led  in 
qlaflical  learning  at  a  fchool  in  Worcefter;  and  from  thence 
fent,  in  1622,  to  Sidney  college,  Cambridge.  In  1626  he  took 
the  degree  of  B*  A.  and  that  of  M.  A.  in  1630.  Soon  after  he 
was  appointed  mafter  of  Stamford  fchool  in  Linoolnfhire  ;  from 
whence,  in  1637,  he  was  elected  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  in 
Colchefter.  He  refigned  the  care  of  this  fchool  Jan.  1642-3  5 
and  May  1644  was  chofen  head  mafter  of  merchant-taylors 
fchool  in  London.  This  fchool  flouriQied  exceedingly  under 
his  influence  and  management ;  but  for  {hewing,  as  was  tnought, 
too  great  an  aSe£tion  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  efpecially  for  be- 
ing concerned  in  printing  Salmafius's  dc;fence  of  Charles  I,  he 
was  deprived  of  it  Febr.  1650,  and  imprlfoned  in  Newgate;  his 
wife  and  fix  children  turned  out  of  doors  ;  and  a  printing-office, 
which  he  valued  at  a  thoufand  pounds,  feifted  [nJ. 

Being 

[n]  That  he  was  very  well  affcfted  to  ihheffea:  "Herelicth  the  mother  of  * 
Charles  I,  and  to  the  royal  intercft,  appeara  •  cAfed  fon,  who  has  been  the  ruin  of  tw^ 

fifom  a  curious  regiftcr  he  kept  of  his  fchool,  kings,  and  of  three  kingdoms."     How" 

which  is  ftill  extant  In  Sion-coUen  li-  cver^itwas  not  for  thefe  veifesthathe  wa^ 

brarj,  wherein  are  entered    two  Greek  difmiiTed  the  fchool,  but  for  being  concernl 

verfes,  on  the  beheading  of  chat  monarch,  ed  in  printing  Salmafius's   book»    as  we 

to  this  eflfed  :  **  Charles,  the  beft  of  kings,  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  in 

is  fallen  by  the  hands  of  cruel  and  wicked  this  fame  regifter :    **  Februar.  20,  i6i<9, 
men,  a  martyr  for  the  laws  pf  God  and  uf    a  concilio  novi  ftatus  abarchididafciiatus 

his  eountry.*'     There  are  alfo  two  more  officio  fummotus,  er  in  carcerem   No«« 

Creek  tcrfes  on  the  burial  of  OliTcrCrom-  Porta:  tonje^^us  fum  ;  ob  banc  prjccipuc 

i^tirs  mother  in  Weftminiler- Abbey,  to  caufam,  .^uod  ClauUii  Salmafii    librum, 

^ui 
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Being  foon  releafed  from  this  confinement,  he  opened,  April 
1650,  a  private  fchool  on  Peter's  Hill,  London  ;  but,  in  Sep- 
tember, was  teftored  to  his  former  ilation,  by  means  of  the 
fame  council  of  (late  who  had  caufed  him  to  be  removed.  Thfere 
he  continued  with  great  fuccefs  and  credit,  till  about  1662; 
when  he  was  difmifled  for  breaking  fome  orders  of  the  merchant- 
taylors,  though  he  had  been  publicly  warned  and  admoniflied 
of  it  before:  He  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  them  upon  that 
occafion,  but  to  no  purpofe :  whereupon  he  opened  a  private 
fchool  in  Coleman  ftreet,  July  1661,  and,,  by  March  following, 
had  gathered  a  hundred  and  ninety-three  fcholars :  fo  great  was 
his  reputation,  and  the  fame  of  his  abilities.  He  lived  a  very 
little  while  after,  dying  in  1662.  He  gave  by  will  feveral  books 
to  Sion -col lege  library.  He  publifhed  fome  few  pieces  for  the 
ufe  of  his  fchools;  as,  i.  Lexicon  Grici  Teftameuti  alphabe- 
ticum[o] ;  una  cum  explicatione  grammatica  vocum  fingularum, 
in  ufum  tironum.  Nccnon  Concordantia  fingulis  diftionibus 
appofita,  in  ufum  theologiae  candidatorum,  i66o.  2.  Rhetorices 
compendium,  8vo.  3.  Luciani  Samofatenfis  dialogorum  feIe£to- 
rum  libri  duo,  cum  interpretatione  latina,  multis  in  locis  emen-* 
data,  ct  ad  calcem  adjefta.  8vo.     4.  A  greek  grammar. 

DUGDALE  (Sir  William),  an  eminent  englifti  antiquary 
and  hiftorian,  was  the  only  fon  of  John  Dugdale,  of  Shulloke, 
near  Coleihill  in  Warwickfhire,  gent,  and  born  there  Sept.  12, 
1605.  He  was  placed  at  the  free-fchool  in  Coventry,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  fifteen-,  and  then  returning  home  to  hi» 
father,  who  had  been  educated  in  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
and  had  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  civil  law  and  hiftory, 
was  inftru^ed  by  him  in  thofe  branches  of  literature.  At  the 
defire  of  his  father,  he  married,  March  1623,  *  daughter  of  Mr. 
Huntbach,  of  Seawall  in  StaffbrdOiire  ;  and  boarded  with  hi& 
wife's  father  till  the  death  of  his  own,  which  happened  July 
1624  :  but  foon  after  went  and  kept  houfe  at  Fillongley  in  War- 
wickfliire,  where  he  had  an  edate  formerly  purchafed  by  hia 
father.  In  1625,  he  bought  the  manor  of  Blythe  in  Shuitoke 
above  mentioned  j  and  the  year  following,  felling  his  edate  at 

^ui  infcribitur  *  Defenfio  regia  pro  Carolo  a  Lexicon)  by  exhibiting  all  the  words  of 

prifflo  ad  fereniflimum  regem  Carolum  Te-  the  Greek  Tedament,  as  they  Itand  in  the 

candum  legicimum    haercdem  ct  fucce*  text,  with  their  explanations  and   inflec- 

forem,'    typis    mandaiidum    curaveram:  tions,  but  anfvi'eriflgt  likewife,  the  end  of 

typ  graphro  infuper  integro  fpoliatus,'  ad  a  Concordance*,  in  a  compendious  form, 

valorem  mille  librarum  minimum :  nihil  I'he  late  Ve.uned  Mr.  Bcwycr  had  taketr 

jam  rcliquum  habcus,  unde  viftumquae-  fome  pains  with  ihis  Lexicon,  with  a  view 

ramuxori  &  fex  liberii:."  to   an    improved  edition  of  it;    and  hit 

[o]  A   work  excellently  calctilated  for  corre^ed  copy  is  ftill  in  ihe  handi  of  Mr. 

the  ui'e  of  fchools,  and  young  (ludents  -n  Nichols. 
divinity  :  (hewing  the  purpofe,  not  only  of 

,  FiUongley, 
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EtUongley>  he  came  and  refided  at  Blythe<-hall.  His  natural  in« 
clination  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  antiquities,  he  foon  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  noted  antiquaries ;  with  Burton  parti- 
cularly, whofe  "  Defcription  of  Lciceftcrfliire"  he  had  read, 
and  who  lived,  but  eight  miles  from  him,  at  Lindley  in  that 
county. 

In  1638  he  went  to  London,  and  was  introduced  to  fir  Chrif- 
topher  Hatton,  and  to  fir  Henry  Spelman  :  by  whofe  intereft  he 
was  created  a  purfuivant  at  arms  extraordinary,  by  the  name  of 
Blanch  Lyon,  having  obtained  the  king's  warrant  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Afterwards  he  was  made  Rouge-Croix-purfuivant  in 
ordinary,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  dated  March  18, 
1640  :  by  which  means  having  a  lodging  in  the  Heralds  oQice^ 
and  convenient  opportunities,  he  fpent  that,  and  part  of  the  year 
following,  in  augmenting  his  coUecStions  out  of  the  records  in 
the  Tower  and  other  places.  In  1641,  through  fir  Chriftopher 
lla^ton's  encouragement,  he  employed  himfelf  in  taking  exa£l 
draughts  of  all  the  monuments  in  Weftminller-abbey,  tSt.  Paul's 
cathedral,  and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches 
of  England  \  particularly  thofe  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Newark  upon  Trent,  Beverley,  Southwell,  York, 
Chefter,  Lichfield,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  &c.  The  draughts 
were  taken  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  a  ikilful  arms-painter,  then  fer- 
vant  to  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton ;  but  the  infcriptions  were  pro- 
bably copied  by  Dugdale.  They  were  depofited  in  fir  Chrifto- 
pher's  library,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  of  them  might  be 
preferved,  from  the  deftrudion  that  then  appeared  imminent, 
for  future  and  better  times.  June  i6;2  he  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  repair  to  York ;  and  in  July  was  commanded  to 
attend  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  was  marching  into  Wor- 
cefterihire  and  the  places  adjacent,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  forces 
raifed  by  lord  Brook  for  the  iervice  of  the  parliament.  He 
waited  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  afterwards 
at  Oxford,  where  he  continued  with  his  majefiy  till  the  furren- 
derof  that  garrifon  to  the  parliament  June  2 id,  1646.  He  was 
created  M.  A.  Odtober  25,  164a  and  April  16,  i644,.Chcfl:er- 
hcrald.  During  his  long  rcfidcnce  at  Oxford,  he  applied  him- 
felf to  the  fca'-ch  of  fuch  antiquities,  in  the  Bodleian  and  other 
libraries,  as  he  thought  might  conduce  towards  the  furtherance 
of  the  Monadicon.  then  defigncd  by  Roger  Dodfworth  and  him* 
fcif  J  as  aHb  whatever  might  relate  to  matter  of  hiilory,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  nobility  of  this  realm,  of  which  he  made 
much  ufe  in  his  Baronajje. 

After  the  furrender  of  Oxford  upon  articles,  Dugdale,  having 
the  benefit  of  tlicm,  an. I  having  compounded  for  his  ell.ite,  re- 
paired to  London  j  where  he  and  Dodfworth  proceeded  vigo- 
roufly  in  completing  their  coiledlions  out  of  the  Tower  records 

and 
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and  Cottoman  library.  He  fuffcrcd  a  fliort  avocation  in  1648,' 
when  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton  to  Paris  ;  but,  returning 
to  tngland  in  two  months,  he  purfued,  with  his  coadjutor,  the 
work  he  had  undertaken.  When  they  were  ready,  ihe  book- 
fellers  not  caring  to  venture  upon  fo  large  and  hazardous  a  work, 
they  printed  at  their  own  charge  the  firft  volume ;  whicli  was 
publifhed  in  '1655,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of:  Monafticon 
Anglicanum ;  adorned  with  the  profpefts  of  abbies,  churches, 
&c.  The  fecond  volume  was  publifhed  in  folio  in  1661.  Thcfc 
two  volumes  were  collefted,  and  totally  written  by  Dodfworth: 
but  Dugdale  took  great  pains  in  methodizing  and  difpofing  the 
materials,  in  making  fevcral  indexes  to  them,  and  in  corre^ing 
them  at  the  prefs;  for  Dodfworth  died  in  1654,  before  the 
tenth  part  of  the  firft  volume  was  printed  off.  A  third  volume 
was  publiQied  in  1673.  Thefe  three  volumes  contain  chiefly  the 
foundation-charters  of  the  monafteries  at  their  firft  creftion, 
the  donation-charters  in  after-times  being  purpofely  omitted  5 
which  are  fo  numerqus,  that  twenty  fuch  volumes  would  not 
contain  them. 

In  the  mean  time  he  printed  at  his  own  charge,"  and  publiftied 
in  1656,  **  The  Antiquities  of  WarwickChire  illuftrated  ;  from 
records,  leiger-books,  manufcripts,  charters,  evidences,  tombs, 
and  arms :  beautified  with  maps,  profpefts,  and  portraitures," 
folio.  The  author  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  fpent  the 
greateft  part  of  his  time,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  in  accom* 
pliihing  this  work ;  which  indeed  is  reckoned  his  ipafter-piccc, 
and  withal  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  methodized  and  moil 
accurate  accounts  that  ever  was  written  of  this  nature.  A  fe- 
cond edition  was  publiftied  in  1730,  **  in  tviro  volumes,  printed 
from  a  copy  correfted  by  the  author  himfelf,  and  with  the  ori- 
ginal copper-plates.  The  whole  revifed,  augmented,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  this  prefent  time,  by  William  Thomas,  D.  D. 
fome  time  reftor  of  Exhall  in  the  fame  county."  While  this 
work  was  printing,  which  was  for  near  a  year  and  a  half.  Dug- 
dale  continued  in  London,  for  the  fake  of  correfting  the  prefs  ^ 
during  which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  colleding  mate- 
rials for  another  work,  which  he  publiflicd  in  1658.  It  was, 
««  The  Hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,"  folio.  A  fe- 
cond edition  of  this  curious  vrork,  corre£led  and  enlarged  by  the 
author's  own  hand,  was  publiftied  in  7  6,  in  foliof  by  Edward 
Maynard,  D.  D.  redlor  of  Boddington  in  Northamptonftiire : 
to  which  is  prefixed  his  life  written  by  himfelf,  from  which  thefe 
memorials  of  him  are  chiefly  extraded.  Five  of  the  original 
plates  being  loft,  five  new  ones  were  engraved  for  this  fecond 
edition :  to  which  are  great  additions  in  feveral  places,  and, 
particularly,  a  new  introduftion.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  building  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  year  1685  i  with 

a  cata- 
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ll  cktalogttis  of  tlie  feveral  beiiefaflors,  and  tke  {fxms  they  gava. 
towards  it ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  reft,  **  An  nlitori* 
cal  account  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  York^ 
Rippon,  Southwell,  Beverly^  Durham,  and  Garlifle  -,''  of  whichy 
howcTcr,  the  firft  four  appear  to  have  been  by  fir  Thomas  rier** 
bert,  and  the  two  laft  are  probably  not  by  Dugdale. 

Upon  the  relloration  of  Charles  II.  Dugdale  was,  through 
chancellor  Hyde's  recommendationj  advanced  to  the  office  oH 
Norroy  king  at  arms :  and  in  1662  he  publiOied  ^*  The  hidory 
of  imbanking  and  draining  of  divers  fens  and  marlhes,  both  in 
foreign  parts  and  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  the  improvement 
thereby.  £xtra£led  from  records,  manufcripts,  and  other  au- 
thentic teftimonies.  Adorned  with  fundry  maps,  &c/*  This 
work  was  written  at  the  requeil  of  the  lord  Gorges^  fir  John 
Mariham,  and  others,  who  we^e  adventurers  in  draining  the 
great  level,  which  extends  itfelf  into  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk  [p].  About  the  fame  time  he  completed  the  fecond 
volume  of  fir  Henry  Spelman's  councils,  and  publilhed'it  in 
1664,.  under  this  title:  ^^  Concilia,  decreta,  leges,  conftituti*' 
ones  in  re  ecclefiarum  orbis  Britannici,  &c.  ab  introitu  Nor^ 
mannorum  A.  D.  1066,  ad  exutum  papam  A.  D.  I53i.  Ac^ 
ceflerunt  etiam  alia  ad  rem  ecclefiailicam  fpe£tantia,  &c.'' 
Archbiftop  Sheldon  and  lord  Clarendon  had  been  the  chief 
.promoters  of  this  work,  and  put  Dugdale  upon  it :  and  what 
(hare  he  had  in  it  will  appear  from  hence,  that  out  of  294  arti- 
cles, of  which  tliat  volume  confids,  191  are  of  his  colk£iing; 
being  thofe  marked  *  in  the  lift  of  the  contents  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  volume.  The  fame  great  perfonages  put  him  alfo 
upon  publifliing  the  fecond  part  of  that  learned  knight's  Glof- 
fary.  The  firft  part  was  publiftied  in  1626,  folio,  and  after- 
Wards  confiderably  augmented  and  corre&ed  by  fir*  Henry. 
He  did  not  live  to  finifti  the  fecond,  byit  left  much  of  it  loofely 
ivritten )  with  obferv^tions,  and  fundry  bits  of  paper  pinned 
thereto.     Thefe  Dugdale  took  the  pains  to  difpofe  into  proper 

[p]  This  valuable  book  bein|  become  rifter  at  law»  frOm  the  author 'f  own 
extremely  fcarcc,  and  a  pcrfonr  in  the  copy,  under  the  original  title,  with  the 
Fctts  having  pubiifhed  propofals  for  re-  addition  of  three  indexof,  on*  of  tbs 
printing  it  by  lubCcription  with  nQW  plates,  principal  matter*,  the  Second  of  names, 
the  corporatioQ  a{  Bedford  Level,  who  aud  the  third  of  places,  making  eleven 
were  more  particularly  intctelUd  in  a  fe-  additional  (beets.  Ldnd.  1771,  fol.  The 
tend  edition,  readily  undertook  one.  original  plales, '  which  remained  in  the 
Upon  application  to  Richard  Geaft«  efq.  poifeffion  of  Mr.  Geaft,  and  wanted  ao 
oi  Blythe^hallf  in  the  county  of  War-  touching,  were  ufed.  It  was  Mr.  GeaiVs 
wick,  a  lineal  matdrnal  defcendant  of  tlie  intcntioh'to  have  procteded  with  the  other  ' 
author,  hi  defired  that  it  might  be  con-  ^rta  of  his  learned  anctftor*s  Works  i 
du6ed  entirely  at  his  own  expence.  '  It  but  the  r^ftnint  laid  upon  literary  pro- 
was  accordingly  printed  under  the  infpec-  perty  has  effcdtually  direrted  his  thoughts 
tion  of  their  regiftrar,  Charles  Nalfon  from  an  expence  which  a  period  oijhur* 
Cole,  tf(^.  of  the  Inner  Templei  bar*  /"^  >rirr#  can  neter  be  expected  to  repay. 
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order,  tntittftbing  mznj  of  thofe  papers  ^  and,  having  tevifed 
the  firft  part,  caufed  both  to  be  primed  together  in  1664,  un- 
iler  the  trtle  of  ^'GlofTarium  archaiok)gicuniy  continens  Iatino-*bar- 
bara,  peregrinay  obfoleta,  &  novae  fignificattonis  vocabula." 
The  fecond  part,  digeited  bj  Dugdale,  began  at  the  letter  M  ^ 
t^t  Wood  obfervcs,  that  **  it  comes  far  fliort  of  the  firft/' 
There  wa6  another  edition  of  this  woric  in  1687. 

In  1666,  he  pubUflied  in  folio,  **  Oigines  Jaridiciales :  or^ 
Hiftorical  Memoirs,  of  the  Engjtfh  laws>  courts  of  juftice,  forms 
of  trial,  poniihincnt  in  cafes  criminal,  law-writers,  law-books, 
grants  and  Settlements  of  eilates,  degree  of  ferjeants,  inns  of 
cpurt  and  chancery,  &c."  This  book  is  adorned  with  the  heads 
ef  fir  John  Clench,  fir  Edward  Coke,  fir  Randolph  Crew,  £r 
Robert  Heath,  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  it  is  dedi* 
cated,  (ir  Orlando  Bridgman,  fir  John  Vaughan,  and  Mr.  Selden. 
There  are  alfo  plates  of  the  arms,  in  the  windows  of  the  Tem^- 

i}le-hall,  and  other  inns  of  court.  A  fecond  edition  was  pub* 
iflied  in  1671,  and  a  third  in  1680.  Nicolfcm  recommends 
this  book,  as  a  propt^  introdtt<^ion  to  the  hiftory  of  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom.  His  next  work  was>  "  The  Baronage  of  Eng* 
land  :^  of  which  the  firft  volume  appeared  in  1675,  ^^^  ^^^  fe- 
cond and  third  in  1676,  folio.  Though  the  collei^ing  of  ma- 
terials for  this  work  coft  him,  as  he  tells  us,  a  great  part  of 
thirty  years  labour,  yet  there  arc  many  faults  in  it :  fo  many, 
that,  it  feems,  the  gentlemen  at  the  Heralds  office  dare  not  de-i 
pend  entirely  upon  its  authority.  Wood  informs  us,  that  Dug- 
dale  fent  to  him  copies  of  all  the  volumes  of  this  work,  with  an 
eameft  defire,  that  he  would  perufe,  corref),  and  add  to  tlicm, 
what  be  could  obtain  from  record  and  other  authorities  :  where- 
upon, fpending  a  whole  long  vacation  upon  it,  he  drew  up  at 
Icaft  fixteen  ftieets  of  corrections,  but  more  additions^  which 
being  fcnt  to  the  author,  he  remitted  a  good  part  of  them  into 
the  margin  of  a  copy  of  his  Baronage  on  large  paper  (which 
copy,  we  believe,  ftill  exifts).  With  all  its  faults,  however,  the 
work  is  Tcry  ufeful,  and  might  be  m;ide  much  more  fo,  were  it 
well  reviewed  and  correfted. 

Feb.  1677,  our  antiquary  was  appointed  Garter  principal 
king  of  arms.  He  was  folemnly  created  Garter,  the  24tli  of 
May }  and  the  day  after  received  from  his  majefty  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  much  againft  his  will,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs 
of  his  eftate.  In  168 1,  he  publiflicd,  ^' A  fhort  view  of  the 
late  troubles  in  England  :  briefly  fetting  forth  their  riie,  growth, 
and  tragical  conclufion,  &€.**  folio.  He  pjabliftied  alfo  at  the 
feme  time,  "  The  ancient  ufage  in  bearing  of  fuch  enfigns  of 
honour,  as  are  commonly  called  Arms,  &c.*'  8vo.  A  fecond 
edition  of  this  book  was  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
following,  with  large  additions.  The  l^ft  work  he  pi^i(hed, 
2  was^ 
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^as,  "  A  perfcrt  copy  of  all  fummons  of  fhc  noblHty  to  th« 
great  councils  and  parliaments  of  this  realm,  from  the  49th  of 
king  Henry  III,  until  thefe  prefent  times,  &c.  1685,  folio.  He 
wrote  fome  other  pieces  relating  to  the  fame  fubjcfts,  which 
were  nev6r  publifted  5  and  was  likewife  the  chiet  promoter  of 
the  Saxon  diftionary  by  Mr.  William  Somner,  printed  at  Ox- 
ford in  1659.  His  colleftions  of  materials  for  the  Antiquities 
of  Warwickfliire,  and  Baronage  of  England,  all  written  with 
his  own  hand,  being  twenty-feven  volumes  in  folio,  he  gave  by 
will  to  the  univerfiry  af  Oxford;  together  with  fixteen  other 
volumes,  fome  of  his  own  handwriting :  and  they  are  now 
preferved  in  Afhmole**  Mufeum.  He  gave  likewife  feveral 
books  to  the  Heralds  office  in  London,  and  procured  many  more 
for  the  fame. 

At  length  this  very  induftrious  man,  contrafting  a  great  cold  at 
Dlythe-hall,  died  of  it  in  his  chair,  Feb.  10,1686,  in  his  8f  ft  year; 
and  was  interred  at  Shuftoke  in  a  little  vault  which  he  had  caufed 
to  be  made  in  the  church  there.  Over  that  vault  he  had  erected 
in  his  life-time  an  altar-tomb  of  free  ftone  ;  and  had  caufed  to 
be  fixed  in  the  wall  about  it  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  an 
epitaph  of  his  own  writing,  in  which  he  tells  us  of 'his  afcending 
gradually  through  all  the  places  in  the  ofHce  of  heralds,  till  he 
was  made  Garter  principal  king  of  arms,  which  is  the  highcft. 

His  wife  died  Dec.  18,  1681,  aged  75,  after  they  had  been 
married  59  years.  He  had  feveral  children  by  her,  fohs  and 
daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Elias  Alh- 
mole,  efq.  All  his  fons  died  young,  except  John,  who  was  created 
M.  A.  at  Oxford,  in  1661  ;  being  then  chief  gentleman  in  the 
chamber  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. Oft.  1^^751  he  was  appointed  Windfor- Herald,  upon  the 
refignation  of  his  brother-in-law  Elias  Afhmole,  efq  and  Nor- 
roy  king  of  Arms  in  March  1686,  about  which  time  he  was  alfo 
knighted  by  James  II.  He  publifhed  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  no- 
bility of  England,  &c.**  Printed  at  London,  a  large  broad-fide, 
in  1685 ;  and'  again,  with  additions,  in  1690.  This  fir  John 
Dugdale  died  Augull  31,  1690. 

DUGUET  (Jamrs  Joseph),  a  french  writer,  and  authot  of 
almoft  twenty  works  in  the  french  language,  was  born  in  16499 
and  became  a  prieft  of  the  Oratory.  In  1685  he  quitted  th^^ 
Oratory,  and  went  to  BrufTek  to  his  great  friend  Arnauld  :  but 
the  air  of  this  place  not  agreeing  with  him^  he  returned  the 
fame  year  to  France,  and  led  a  very  retired  life  in  the  «iidft  of 
Paris.  He  afterwards  lived  with  the  prefidentlc  Menars.  His 
oppofition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  his  attachment  to  thi^ 
doftrine  of  his  friend  Quefnel,  occafioned  him  tpuch  troubK> 
by  obliging  him  often  to  ihift  his  quarters.  He  was  in  Hol- 
land, at  Troye§,  «nd  Paris  j.but  there  was  a  fwcctnefc  and  mo- 
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deration  in  his  frame,  which  kept  him  always  tranquil.  He  die4 
at  Paris  in  1733.  All  his  works  are  upon  fubjefts  of  theology 
and  piety,  except  "  DeTeoucation  d*un prince;"  firfl;  printed  in 
4 to,  and  afterwards  in  4  vols.  l2mo,  with  his  life  prefixed  by 
Abbci  Goujet.  Goujet  relates,  that  this  book,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  breviary  of  fovereigns,  was  compofcd  for  the 
elded  fon  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  Goujet  is  credited,  though 
Voltaire  contradidls  hira.  The  ftylc  of  Duguet  is  clear,  pure 
and  elegant,  but  too  difFufe. 

DUHAN  (Lawrence),  a  licentiate  of  the  Sorbonne,  pro- 
fcfled  philofophy  with  fuccefs  for  near  38  years  at  the  college 
du  Pleflis.  He  was  originally  of  Chartres,  and  died  canon  of 
Verdun  about  1730,  verging  on  his  70th  year.  He  left  a  book 
of  great  utility  to  all  who  are  defirous  of  (hining  by  means  of 
fchaladic  fubtilties.  It  is  intituled :  **  Philofophus  in  utramque 
partem;"   i2mo.     A  two  edged  weapon,  cutting  both  ways. 

DUiSBOURG,  or  DUSBURG  (Peter  de),  native  of  Duif- 
bourg  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  publiflied  in  latin  in  the  i6th 
century  a  Chronicle  of  PrulTia  from  12^6  to  1325.  Hartkno- 
chius,  a  learned  German,  publifhed  this  chronicle  at  Frankfort 
in  4to.  with  the  Continuation  of  an  anonymus  to  1426  y  and 
xix  Diflcrtations  containing  much  erudition.  Though  they 
call  a  great  light  on  the  hiltory  of  Pruflia,  this  writer  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  laborious  author,  who  has  compiled  fa£ts,  and 
whofe  performance  is  rather  a  heap  of  hiilorical  pieces^  than  a 
hillory  in  itfelf. 

DUJARDIN  (Ch>ihles),  a  dutch  painter,  born  towards 
1640,  at  Amfterdam,  died  at  Venice  in  1674,  *g^^  34i  excelled 
in  Bambochadcs.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Berghem :  his  pic- 
tures are  ftrongly  marked  with  the  fpirit,  the  harmony  and  the 
Ityle  of  colouring  for  which  his  mailer  was  fo  confpicu6us. 
His  markets,  his  fcenes  of  mountebanks,  and  robbers,  his  land- 
ficapes,  are  animated,  and  painted  with  ingenuity  and  truth. 
'JThere  are  alio  about  50  engravings  of  his  in  aqua  fortis,  of  de- 
licate and  ipirited  workmanship.  His  productions  are  much 
fought  after,  and  very  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

DUKE  (Richard),  was  bred  at  Weftminfter  and  Cambridge; 
and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  fome  time  tutor  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond.  He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  not  ill 
qualified  for  poetical  compoGtions ;  and  being  confcious  of  his 
powers,  when  he  left  the  univerfity  he  enlifted  himfelf  among 
the  wits.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  Otway  5  and  was  en- 
gaged, among  other  popular  names,  in  the  trandations  of  Ovid 
and  Juvenal.  In  his  Review,  though  unfiniflied,  are  fome  vi- 
gorous lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediocrity ;  nor  has 
Dr.  Johnfon  found  much  in  them  to  be  praifed.  With  the  wit 
he  fcems  to  have  ihared  the  diiTolutcnefs  of  the  times^  far  fome 
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of  his  compofitions  are  fuch  as  he  mud  have  reviewed  with  de- 
tcftation  in  his  later  days,  when  he  publiihed  thoi'c  fermonj 
which  Fclton  has  commended.  Perhaps,  like  fome  other 
foolifti  young  men,  he  rather  talked  than  lived  vicioufly,  in  an 
age  when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was  afraid  to  fay  his 

Erayers ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  bad  in  the  firft  part  of 
is  life,  was  furely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better  judg- 
ment. In  1683,  being  then  M.  A.  and  fellow  of  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  lady 
Anne  with  George  prince  of  Denmark.  He  took  orders;  and, 
being  made  prebendary  of  Gloucefter,  became  a  prodor  in  con* 
vocation  for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  queen  Anne.  Jn 
1 7 10  he  was  prefented  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter  to  the 
wealthy  living  of  Witney  in  Oxfordfliire,  which  he  enjoyed  but 
a  few  months.  Feb.  10,  171 1,  having  returned  from  an  enter- 
tainment, he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning.  His  death  is 
mentioned  in  Swift's  Journal. 

DITLLART  (Herman),  a  painter  and  poet,  born  at  Rotter- 
dam in  J 636,  at  an  early  period  difplayed  great  vivacity  an4 
judgment.  Being  of  a  very  delicate  complexion,  his  parents 
left  it  to  his  own  choice  what  purfuit  he  would  follow  j  he  de- 
termined for  painting.  Accordingly  he  was  fent  to  Amfler- 
dam,  and  placed  under  Rembrandt,  whofe  manner  he  fo  well 
caught,  that,  we  are  told,  the  works  of  the  difciplewere  often 
taken  for  thofe  of  the  mafter.  The  weak  ftatc  of  his  health, 
however,  would  not  allow  him  to  follow  his  ardent  inclination 
to  work,  and  confequentlv  his  pieces  are  but  few.  From  his 
very  childhood  he  had  to  the  ftudy  of  painting  added  that  of  the 
languages  and  the  fciences  ;  ai^  he  was  wont  to  recreate  him- 
felf  by  the  exercises  of  rauGc  ana  poetry.  He  had  a  fine  voice, 
and  had  a  good  turn  for  verfification.  He  was  folicited  in  1672 
to  become  of  the  magiftracy  at  Rotterdam  ;  but  he  had  reafone 
for  not  complying  with  the  defires  of  his  friends.  He  died  in 
1684,  at  the  age  of  48. 

DUMEK  CJoan\  was  born  at  Paris,  and  inftruftcd  from  her 
«arlieft  infancy  in  the  belles-lettres.  She  was  married  vci^ 
young  ;  but  fcarcely  had  ihe  attained  the  age  of  17,  when  her 
nufband  was  killed  in  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  company  he 
commanded.  She  took  advantage  of  the  liberty  her  widowhood 
gave  her,  not  to  employ  it  in  pleafures,  but  in  the  more  ardent 
application  to  ftudy.  She  addifted  herfelf  to  aftronomy,  and 
publiflied,  in  1680.  at  Paris,  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of, 
Difcourfes  of  Copernicus  touching  the  Mobility  of  the  Earth,  by 
Mad.  Jeanne  Dumee  of  Paris.  She  explains  with  cleamefs  the 
three  motions  attributed  to  the  earth;  and  the  arguments  that 
eftablifh  or  militate  ag^inft  the  fyftem  of  Copernicus  arc  here 
delivered  with  i  mpartiality, 
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.  DUMONT  (John),  baron  of  Carclfcroon,  hiftoriograplwif  to 
the  emperor,  forced  to  fly  to  Holland  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, after  having  ferved  without  much  benefit  in  France,  is 
known  by  fever al  writings.  1  he' chief  of  them  arc:  i.  Des 
Memoires  I  olitiques,  pour  fcrvir  a  Tintelligence  de  la  paix  dc 
Ryfwic:  Ha^ue,  1699,  4  vols.  i2mo.  the  authorities  whereof 
arc  comprifed  alfo  in  4  vols.  1 2mo.  1705.  This  inflruftive  and 
interefting  performance  contains  an  abllraft  of  every  thing  of 
moment  that  pafled  from  the  peace  of  Munfter  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1676.  2.  Travels  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  to  Maltha, 
and  in  Turkey;  1699,  4  vols.  i2mo.  3.  Univerfal  diplomatic 
Body  of  the  Law  of  Nations ;  containing  the  treaties  of  alliance, 
cf  peace,  and  of  commerce,  from  the  peace  of  Munfter  to  17095 
Amfterdam,  1726,  8  vols,  folio.  This  work  is  not  exempt  from 
faults,  but  neither  is  it  without  utility.  With  the  addition  of 
the  treaties  made  before  the  chriftian  sera,  publiflied  by  Barbey* 
rac,  thofe  of  Saint-Prieft,  thofe  of  Munfter  and  Ofnaburg,  they 
together  form  a  coUeflion  of  19  volumes  in  folio.  4.  Hiftorical 
letters,  from  January  1652  to  17 10.  Another  perfon,  of  lefs 
ability  than  Dumont,  has  continued  them.  5.  Other  colleflions, 
tolerably  numerous.  This  author  wrote  in  a  languid  and  incor- 
Tt&  manner;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of,  induftrious  enquiry  in 
all  he  has  left  us.  He  died  about  the  year  17I6,  in  an  advanced 
age. 

DUN  (David  lord).  He  was  born  at  Dun,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  1670,  and  brought  up  to  the  law>  partly  in  the  univerfity 
of  St.  Andrews  and  partly  in  that  of  Paris.  In  1696  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  court  of  fefDon,  and  became  a  famous 
pleader.  He  oppofed  the  uniy  in  the  fcottifti  parliament,  and 
was  a  munificent  benefaftor  to  the  perfecuted  epifcopal  clergy. 
In  1711  he  took  his  feat  on  the  bench  in  the  court  of  feflion, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Dun,  his  real  name  being  David  Erfkine. 
In  171 3  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  court 
of  jufticiary,  which  he  held  till  1750,  when  he  retired,  and,  in 
1752,  publiflied  a  moft  excellent  volume  in  i2mo.  under  the 
gtlc  01  "  Lord  Dun's  Advices.'*  He  died  at  Dun,  1755, 
aged  85. 

DUNBAR  (William),  an  eminent  fcottilh  poet,  was  born 
about  the  year  1465.  The  place  of  his  nativity  is  underftood 
to  have  been  Salton,  a  village  on  the  delightful  coaft  of  the  Forth 
in  Eaft  Lothian.  This  is  collefled  from  what  Kennedy,  a  con- 
temporary poet,  fays  in  one  of  his  fatires ;  who  mentions  like- 
wife  his  own  wealth,  and  Dunbar's  poverty.  If  we  are  to  ere-* 
dit  the  fame  author,  Dunbar  was  of  the  tin  of  the  earls  of 
March ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  fatisfaftory  evidence.  In  Iris 
youth  he  feema  to  have  been  a  traveling  noviciate  of  the  fran* 
cifcaii  order. 

This 
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^  This  mode  of  life  not  being  agreeable  to  Dunbic^s  inclinti* 
tlons,  he  refigned  it,  and  returned  to  Scotland^  as  is  fuppofed» 
al^ut  1400,  when  he  might  be  25  years  of  age.  In  his  Thiftle 
and  Ro(ey  which  was  certainly  written  in  1503*  he  fpeaks  of 
himfelf  as  a  poet  that  had  already  made  many  fongs ;  and  that 
poem  is  the  compontion  of  an  experienced  writer,  and  not  of  a 
novice  in  tlie  art.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  his  tales;  The 
twa  marrit  wemen  and  the  wedo ;  and.  The  freirs  of  BerWik^ 
(if  the  laft  be  his)  were  written  before  his  Thiftle  and  Rofe^ 
However  this  may  have  been,  Dunbar,  after  being  the  author 
of  The  goldiu  Terge,  a  poem  of  the  mofl:  opulent  defcription^ 
and  of  many  fmall  pieces  of  the  higheft  merit,  died  in  old  age 
about  1530.  In  his  younger  years,  our  poet  feems  to  have  had 
great  expe£):ations  that  his  abilities  would  have  recommended 
him  to  an  ccclefiaftical  benefice  ;  and  in  his  fmaller  poems  he 
frequently  addreiTcs  the  king  for  that  purpofe  :  but  there  is  no 
Tcafon  to  believe  tliat  he  did  it  with  fucce&  Such  is  often  the 
gratitude  of  princes  :  for  the  Thiftle  and  Rofe,  which  was  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  marriage  of  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  with 
Margaret  Tudor,  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  king  of  Eng.* 
land,  defended  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  young  royal 
pair.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  bis  lift  of  Scotti(h  poets,  tells  us,  he  has 
looked  in  vain  over  nianv  calendars  of  tlie  charaders,  &c.  of 
this  period,  to  find  Dunoaf^s  name ;  but  fufpe£ts  that  it  was 
never  written  by  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Warton,  in  chara£terifing  the 
fcottifh  poets  ot  this  time,  obferves  that  the  writers  of  that  na^ 
tion  have  adorned  the  period  with  a  degree  of  fentiment  and  fpi« 
rit,  a  command  of  phrafeology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  engliih  poet  (ince  Chaucer  and  Lydgate. 
"  He  might  fafely  have  added,"  fays  Mr.  Pinkerton,  "not  even  in 
Chaucer  or  Lydgate."  Concerning  Dunbar,  Mr.  Warton  fays, 
that  the  natural  complexion  of  his  genius  is  of  the  moral  and  di« 
dadic  caft.  This  remark,  however,  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks,  muft 
not  be  taken  loo  ftriftly.  "  The  goldin  Terge",  he  adds, "  is  mo- 
ral ;  and  fo  are  many  of  his  fmall  pieces :  but  humour,  de- 
fcription,  allegory,  great  poetical  genius,  and  a  vaft  wealth  of 
words,  all  unite  to  form  the  complexion  of  Dunbar's  poetryf 
He  unites,  in  himfclf,  and  generally  furpafles  the  qualities  of 
the  chief  old  englifli  poets  -,  the  morals  and  fatire  of  Langland  i 
Chaucer's  humour,  poetry,  and  knowledge  of  life  ;  the  allegory 
of  Gower  5  the  defcription  of  Lydgate."  This  is  a  very  higji . 
charafker.  But,  on  a  critical  examination  of  Dunbar's  prin- 
cipal poems,  we  doubt  not  that  the  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  he  is  entitled  to  an  eminent  degree  of  applaufe.  His  foaalt 
pieces  have  undoubtedly  confiderable  merit;  but  weackn»w« 
ledge  that  they  did  not  ftrike  us  fo  powerfully  as  we  expe£led. 
Perhaps  this  mi^ht  be  owing  to  the  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
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obfoletc  language  of  the  time.  The  notes  added  to  the  collect 
tion  publifiied  by  fir  David  Dalrymple  arc  peculiarly  valuable  \ 
for  they  not  only  explain  and  illuftrate  the  particular  expreffions 
and  phrafes  of  the  pieces  in  queftion,  but  contain  feveral  cu* 
rious  anecdotes^  and  throw  confiderable  light  on  the  manners  of 
the  times. 

DUNCAN  (Mark),  a  fcots  gentleman,  fettled  at  Saumur  in 
Anjou,  vrhere  he  was  profefibr  of  philofophy,  and  principal  of 
the  college  of  calvinifts.  He  pradifed  medicine  at  the  fame 
time,  and  with  fo  great  reputation,  that  James  I.  of  England 
made  overtures  to  him  to  engage  him  about  his  perfon  >  but 
Duncan,  being  married  at  S;^umur,  chofe  rather  to  facrifice  his 
fortune  to  his  fondnefs  for  his  wife.  He  died  in  that  town  in 
1640.  We  have  feveral  works  in  philofophy  by  him,  and  a  booH 
againft  the  pofTeflion  of  the  nrfuline  nuns  of  Loudun.  This 
piece  ma'de  fo  much  noife,  that  Laubardemont,  commiflary 
for  the  examination  of  the  demoniacal  pofTeflion  of  thefe  young 
women,  would  have  made  it  a  ferious  aflair  for  him,  but  for  the 
interpofition  of  the  marflial  de  Breze,  to  whom  he  was  phyfician. 
DUNCAN  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phyfician,*born  at  Mon- 
tsmban  in  Languedoc  in  1649,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Peter  Dunr 
can,  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  that  city,  and  grandfon  to  William 
Duncan,  an  engliih  gentleman,  ot  fcottiih  original,  who  rer 
moved  from  London  to  the  foulh  of  France  about  the  b^gin- 
-ning  of  the  lad  century.  Having  loft  both  his  parents  while 
yet  in  his  cradle,  he  was  indebted,  for  the  care  of  his  infancy 
and  education,  to  the  guardianfliip  of  his  mother'* brother,  Mr. 
Daniel  Paul*,  a  leading  counfellor  of  the  parliament  of  Touloufc, 
though  a  firm  and  profefTed  protcftanf.  Mr.  Duncan  received 
the  firft  elements  of  grammar,  polite  literature,  and  philofophy, 
at  Fuy  Laurens,  whither  the  magiftracy  of  Moncauban  h^d 
transferred  their  univerfity  for  a  time,  to  put  an  end  to  fome 
difputes  of  the  ftudents  with  the  citizens.  The  matters  newly 
eftabliflied  there,  finding  their  credit  much  raifed  by  his  un- 
common proficiency,  redoubled  their  attention  to  him ;  fo  th^t 
he  went  from  that  academy  with  a  dittinguifhed  chara£^er  to 
fMontpellier,  when  removed  thither  by  his  guardian,  with  z 
view  to  qualify  him  for  a  prcfeffion  which  had  been  for  three  ge- 
nerations hercditarr  in  his  family.  His  ingenuity  and  applica^- 
tion  recommended  liim  to  the  efteem  and  friendfiitp  of  hisprin- 
.  cipal  inftrudor  there,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Charles  Barbeyrac 
(unple  to  John  Barbeyrac  the  famous  civilian),  whofe  medical 
le£lures  and  praftice  were  in  high  reputation.  Having  taken 
his  favourite  pupil  into  his  own  houfe,  the  profeflbr  impreflTed 
and  turned  to  ufe  his  public  and  private  in(lrudiion  by  an  effica- 
cious method,  admitting  him,  at  every  vifit  he  paid  to  his  pa« 
fients,  tQ  confult  and  reafon  with  him^  upon  ocular  infpedion, 
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concerning  the  effed  of  his  •prefcriptions.    When  he  had  ftii« 
4ied  eight  years  under  the  friendly  care  of  fo  excellent  a  inader^ 
and  hsKl  juft  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  that  univerfity.    From  Montpellier  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  refided  nearly  feven  years.     Here  he 
publilhed  his  firft  work,  upon  the  principle  of  motion  in  the  con* 
ilituent  parts  of  animal  bodies,  entituled  :  ^*  Explication  nonvellc 
&  mechanique  des  a£iions  animates,  Paris,  1678."     It  was  ia 
the  year  following  that  hp  went  for  the  firft  time  to  London,  to 
difpofc  of  fome  houfes  there,  which  had  defcended  to  him  fronft 
his  anceftors.     He  had,  befides,  fome  other  motives   to  the 
journey ;  and  among  the  reft,  to  get  information  relative  to  the 
efFe£ls  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665.    Having  difpatched  hi$ 
other  bufinefs,he  printed  in  London  a  latin  edition  of  his  *^  Theory    * 
pf  the  principle  of  motion  in  animal  bodies*"  His  ftay  in  London, 
at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  two  years ;  and  he  was  much 
difpofed  to  fettle  there  entirely.     But  in  1681  he  was  recalled 
'  to  Paris  to  attend  a  confultation  on  the  health  of  his  patron  Col* 
bert,  which  was  then  beginning  to  decline.    Soon  after  his  rec- 
tum he  produced  the  firft  part  of  a  new  work,  intituled  :  ^'  La 
chymie  naturelle,  ou  explication  chymique  &  mechanique  da  ia 
nourriture  de  ^animal•'^    It  was  much  read,  but  rather  raifed 
than  fatisfied  the  curiofity  of  the  learned ;  to  aufwer  which  he 
added  afterwards  two  other  parts,  which  were  received  with  a  ge- 
peral  applaufe.     A  fecond  edition  of  the  whole  was  publiihed 
^t  Paris  in  1687.     In  that  year  likewife  came  out  his  ^^  Hiftoir^ 
de  Fanimal^ou  la  connoiiTance  du  corps  anime  par  la  mechani- 
que &  par  la  chymie/'     He  left  Paris  in  1683,  upon  the  much-* 
lamented  death  of  Colbert,  the  kind  eScQ.  of  whofe  efteem  he 
gratefully  acknowledged,  though  in  a  much  fmallcr  degree  than 
he  might  have  enjoyed,  if  he  could  have  reftrained  his  zeal  for 
proteftantifm,  and  his  avowed  abhorrence  of  popery.    He  had 
fome  property  in  land  adjoining  to  the  city  of  Montauban,  with 
^  handfome  houfe  upon  u,  pleafantly  (ituated  near  the  fkirts  of 
the  town.    It  was  with  the  purpofe  of  felling  thefe,  and  fettling 
finally  in  England,  that  he  went^thither  from  Paris.     But  the 
honourable  and  friendly  reception  he  met  with  there  determined 
his  flay  fome  years  in  his  native  city.     In  1690,  the  perfecutioa 
which  began  to  rage  with  great  fury  againft  proteftants  made 
him  fuddenly  relinquifli  all  thoughts  of  a  longer  abode  in  France* 
Having  difpofed  of  his  houfe  and  land  for  lefs  than  half  their 
value,  he  retired  firft  to  Geneva,  intending  to  return  to  Eng- 
land through  Germany ;  an  intention  generally  kept  in  peao, 
but  for  many  years  uneipededly  thwarted  by  a  variety  of  events* 
Great  numbers  of  his  perfuafion,  encouraged  by  his  liberality  in 
defraying  tHeir  expences  on  the  road  to  Geneva,  had  followed 
}iio^  thither.    Unwilling  to  abandon  th^m  ia  diftrefs^  he  fpen( 
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fevcral  months  in  that  city  and  Berne,  whither  great  numberl 
had  likcwife  taken  refuge,  in  dome  them  all  the  fcrvice  in  his 
power.     The  harfh  and  gloomy  alpeft  which  reformation  at 
that  time  wore  in  Geneva,  ill  agreeing  with  a  temper  naturally 
mild  and  cheerful,  and  the  fullen  treatment  he  met  with  from 
thofe  of  his  profeffion,  whpfe  ignorance  and  felfiflinefs  his  con- 
duct and  method  of  praftice  tended  to  bring  into  difrepute,  oc- 
cafioned  his  (lay  there  to  be  very  fhort.     He  lidened  therefore 
with  pleafure  to  the  perfuafion  of  a  chief  magiihate  of  Berne, 
who  invited  him  to  a  refidence  more  fuitcd  to  his  mind.     He 
pafled  about  8  or  9  years  at  Berne,  wliere  to  his  conflant  prac- 
tice of  phyfic  was  added  the  charge  of  a  profcflbrfliip  of  anato* 
my  and  chcmiftry.     In  the  year  1699,  Philip  landgrave  of  Hcfle 
fent  for  him  to  Caflcl.     The  princefs,  who  lay  dangeroufly  ill^ 
was  reftored  to  life,  but  recovered  ftrcngth  very  flowly.     Dr4 
Duncan  was  entertained  for  three  years  with  great  refpeft,  in 
the  palace  of  the  landgrave,  as  his  domeftic  phyfician.     During 
hjs  ftay  at  .that  court,  he  wrote  his  treatife  upon  the  abufc  of 
hot   liquors.     The  ufe  of  tea,  which  had  not  long  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  and  in  the  houfes  of  only  the  mod  opu- 
Icrit,  was  already  at  the  landgrave's  become  improper  and  im- 
moderate, as  well  as  that  of  coftee  and  chocolate.  The  princefs  of 
Heflc,  with  a  weak  habit  of  body  inclining  to  a  confumption,  had 
been  accuilomed  to  drink  thefe  iiqtiors  to  excefs,  and  extremely 
hot.    He  thought  fit,  therefore,  to  write  fomcthing  againfl  the 
abufe  of  them,  efpecially  the  moft  common  one  lait  mentioned. 
Their  prudent  ufe,  to  perfons  chiefly  of  a  phlegmatic  confticu- 
tion,  he  allowed.     He  even  recommended  them,  in  that  cafe,  by 
his  own  example,  to  be  taken  moderately  warm  early  in  the 
morning,  and  foon  after  dinner ;  but  never  late  in  the  evening, 
their    natural    tendency    not  agreeing  with  the  poiture  of  a 
body  at  reft.     He  wrote  this  treatife  in  a  popular  ftyle,  as  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  all  ranks  of  people  j  the  abufc  he  con- 
demned growing  daily  more  and  more  epidemical.    Though  he 
deemed  it  too  fuperficial  for  publication,  he  permitted  it  to  be 
much  circulated  in  manufcript.     It  was  not  till  five  years  after 
that  he  was  perfuaded  by  his  friend  Dr.  Boerhaavc  to  print  it, 
iirft  in  french,  under  the  title  of  "  Avis  falutaire  a  tout  le  monde, 
centre  Tabus  des  liqueurs  chaudcs,  &  particulierement  du  caffe, 
du  chocolat,  &  du  the."     Rotterdam,  1705.     He  printed  ic  the 
year  following  in  englifh. 

The  pcrfccution  of  proteftants  in  France  continuing  to  drive 
great  numbers  of  them  from  all  its  provinces  into  Germany,  he 
defrayed  occafionally  the  expences  of  fome  fmall  bodies  of  thefe 
poor  emigrants,  who  pafled  through  Caflel  in  i7o2»  i"  their  way 
to  Brandenburg,  where  encouraging  offers  of  a  comfortable 
maintenance  were  held  out  by  Freder^ic,  the  newlj  created  king 
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of  Pruffia,  to  induftrious  manufafturers  of  every  fort.     The 
praifes  thcfe  people  fpread  of  Dr.  Duncan's  liberality,  when 
they  arrived  at  Berlin,  procured  him  a  flattering  invitation  to  that 
court.     Here  he  was  well  received  by  the  reigning  prince ;  who 
appointed  him  diftributor  of  his  prudent  munificence  to  fome 
tlioufands  of  thefe  poor  artificers,  and  fupertntendant  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  plan  formed  for  their  cftablilhmem.     This  office  he 
difcharged  with  great  credit  and  internal  fati$fa£lion  \  but  with 
no  other  advantage  to  himfelf.     Though  appointed  profefibr  of 
ph^^fic  with  a  decent  falary,  and  phyfician  to  the  royal  houfehold^ 
ne  found  his  abode  at  Berlin  Fikely  to  prove  injurious  to  his 
health  and  fortune.     His  expenccs  there  were  exceflive,  and  in* 
creafing  without  bounds  by  the  daily  applications  made  to  hini 
as  diftributor  of  the  royal  boudty,  which  fell  (hort  of  their  wants* 
BeGdes,  the  intemperate  mode  of  living  at  that  court  was  not 
according  to  his  tafte.     It  was  this  lad  re^fon  which  induced 
him,  in  1703,  to  remove  to  the  Hague.    In  this  moft  agreeable 
refidence  he  fettled  about  12  years,  a  (hort  excurfion  to  London 
excepted  in  1706,  for  the  purpofe  of' invading  all  his  munied 
property  in  the  cnglifh  funds.     He  kept  at  this  time  a  frequent  ♦ 
correfpondence  with  Dr.   Boerhaave,  at  whofe  perfuafion  he 
publiihed  a  latin  edition  of  his  Natural  Chemiftry,  with  fome 
improvements  and  additional  illuftrations.      He    commenced 
about   the  fame  time  a  correfpondence  upon  fimilar  fubjedt 
with  Dr.  Richard  Mead.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  London  in 
168  r,  it  appears  that  Dr.  Duncan  conilantly  entertained  thoughts 
of  fixing  there  his  final  abode.     He  however  did  not  ^SeQ,  this 
purpofe  till  about  the  end  of  1714.     He  exprefTed  an  intention 
to  quit  the  Hague  fome  months  fooner ;  but  unhappily  juft  then 
he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.     It  greatly 
alarmed  his  friends.     Yet,  when  he  had  overcome  the  firft  (hock» 
he  found  no  other  inconvenience  from  it  himfelf  till  his  death 
21  years  after,  but  a  flight  convulGve  motion  of  the  head,  which 
feized  him  commonly  in  fpeaking,  but  never  interrupted  the 
condant  chcerfulnefs  of  his  addrefs«    To  a  patient  likely  to  do 
well  he  would  fay,  "  It  is  not  for  your  cafe  that  I  fliake  my  head, 
but  my  own.     You  will   foon  fliake  me  off,  I  warrant  you.** 
He  dedicated  the  lad  16  years  of  his  life  to  the  gratuitous  fer« 
vice  of  thofe  who  fought  his  advice.     To  the  rich  who  confulted 
him,  from  whom  he  as  peremptorily  refufed  to  take  a  fee,  he 
was  wont  to  fay,  with  a  fmile,  "  The  poor  are  my  only  pay- 
maders  now ;  they  are  the  bed  I  ever  had  ;  their  payments  an? 
placed  in  a  government-fund  chat  can  never  fail ;  my  fecnrity  is 
the  only.KiNG  who  can  do  no  wrong."    This  alluded  to  the  lofs 
he  had  fudained,  in  1 721,  of  a  third  part  of  his  property  by  the 
South  Sea  fcheme.    It  produced  not  the  lead  alteration  ip  his 
purpofey  nor  ^y  rctrencbqieat  of  bis  general  beneficence  to  the 
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poor.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  manufcripts, 
chiefly  on  phyfical  fubjefls.  The  writers  of  the  Bibliothequc 
Bretanique  for  June  1735,  whence  the  fubftancc  of  this  account 
is  chiefly  taken,  clofe  ,the  article  relating  to  him  with  this  (hort 
ftetch  of  his  character :  "His  converfation  was  eafy,  cheerful, 
and  interefting,  pure  from  all  taint  of  party-fcandal  or  idle  rail- 
lery* This  made  his  company  defired  by  all  who  had  a  capa- 
city to  know  its  value  •,  and  he  afforded  a  ftriking  inftance  that 
religion  muft  naturally' gain  ftrength  from  the  fucccfsfiil  ftudy 
of  nature."     He  died  at  London,  April  30,  1735,  aged  86. 

DUNCAN  (William),  proftffor  of  philofophy  in  the  marif- 
dial  college,  Aberdeen,  and  a  learned  writer,  was  born  at  that 
Sorough  in  the  month  of  July  17 17.  His  father,  William 
Duncan,  was  a  rcfpe£lable  tradefman  in  the  fame  place,  and  his 
mother,  Euphemia  Kirkwood,  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
farmer  in  Eaft  Lothian,  the  firil  diilrift  in  Scotland  where  agri- 
cuhure  was  much  improved.  Young  Duncan  received  his 
grammattcai  education,  partly  in  the  public  grammar- fchool  of 
Aberdeen,  and  partly  at  Foveran,  about  fifteen  miles  diftant, 
where  there  was  a  boarding-fchool,  which  at  that  time  was  great- 
ly frequented  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  Mr.  George 
¥orbes,  the  mailer.  In  November  1733  Mr.  Duncan  entered 
the  marifchal  college  of  Aberdeen,  and  applied  himfelf  particu- 
larly to  the  ftudy  of  the  greek  language,  under  the  celebrated 
profefibr  Dr.  Tliornas  Blackwell.  After  going  through  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  philofophy  and  mathematics,  which  conti- 
nues for  three  years,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  This  was 
in  April  1737  ;  and  he  never  took  any  other  degree.  Mr.  Dun- 
can appears  to  liave  been  defigned  for  the  miniftry,  and  in  this 
view  he  attended  the  theological  leftureS  of  the  profcflbrs  at 
Aberdeen  for  two  winters.  Not,  however,  finding  in  himfelf 
any  inclination  to  the  clerical  profelTion,  he  quitted  his  native 
place,  and  removed  to  London  in  1739,  where  he  was  chiefly 
employed  as  an  author,  ind  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was 
ever  in  any  other  line.  In  this  capacity  various  works  were 
publiflied  by  him  without  his  name  ;  the  exaft  nature  and  num- 
ber of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afcertain.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral undcrftood  that  he  tranflated  feveral  books  from  the  french, 
and  that  he  engaged  in  different  undertakings  which  were  propof- 
ed  to  him  by  the  bookfellers.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  he 
had  a  very  confiderable  (hare  in  the  tranflation  of  Horace  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Watfon.  Without  anxioufly  enquiring 
after  every  tranflation,  and  every  compilation,  in  which  Mr. 
Duncan  might  be  concerned,  we  (hall  content  ourfelvcs  with 
taking  notice  of  the  three  principal  produftions  upon  which  his 
literary  reputation  is  founded.  The  firft,  in  point  of  time,  was 
kis  tranflation  of  ferer;^  fekdt  orations  of  Cicero*  It  k^s  gone 
5  through 
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throilgh  fevcral  impreflions,  and  is  in  conftant  ufc  as  a  fchoo!- 
book.      In  the  year  1748  Mr.  Robert  Dodfley  publiflied  that 
work  fo  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  youth,  intituled :  The 
Ppcceptor ;  a  book  which  has  gone  through   eight  editions,  and 
of  which  many  more  will  probably  be  ^manded  in  courfc  of 
time.     That  the  work  might  be  executed  in  the  beft  manner, 
Mr.  Dodfley  called  in  the  affiftance  of  fome  of  the  ableft  men 
of  the  age,  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  names  of  David 
Fordycc,  Dr.  John  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon.    The 
part  of  logic  was  afligned  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  he  difcharg- 
cd   the  talk  with  an  ability   that  excited  general  appTobation, 
He  has  treated  logic  like  one  who  was  a  thorough  mafter  of  it, 
Difdaining  to  copy  fervilely  after  thofe  who  had  gone  bcfoVc 
him,  he  (truck  out  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  managed  it  with  (o 
much  pcrfpicuity  and  judgment,  gave  fo  clear  and  diftind  a 
view  of  the  furniture  of  our  minds  for  the  difcovery  of  truth, 
and  laid  down  fuch  excellent  rules  for  the  attainment  of  it,  that 
his  work  is  one  of  the  beft  introdudlions  to  the  ftudy  of  philo- 
fophy  and  the  mathematics  in  our  own  or  perhaps  any  other 
language.  Mr.  Duncan's  laft  produdion  was  a  tranflation  of  Cx- 
lar's  commentaries,  which  appeared  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
]  752,  in  one  volume,  folio.  This  work  had  a  double  title  to  a  fa- 
vourable reception  from  the  public,  being  recommended  both  by 
its  external  and  internal  merit.     It  is  "beautifully  printed,  and 
richly  adorned  with  a  variety  of  fine  cuts  :  and  as  to  the  tranfla- 
tion, it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  beft  that  has  been  given  in  our 
tongue  of  the  Commentaries  of  Cxfar.     Mr.  Duncan  has  in  a 
great  meafure  caught  the  fpirit  of  the  original  author,  and  has 
prcferved  his  turn  of  phrafe  and  cxprefTxon  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  our  language  would  permit.     Pievioufly  to  our  author's  pub- 
lication of  this  work,  he  had  been  appointed  profeflbr  of  philo- 
fophy  in  the  marifchal  college,  Aberdeen.     The  royal  prefen- 
tation  which  conferred  this  office  upon  him  was  figned  by  the 
king  at  Hanover,  May  18,  17^2.     Mr.  Duncan,  however,  re- 
mained in   London  till  the  fummcr  of  1753,  and  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  his  profeflbrfhip  of  natural  and  experimen:al  phiiofo- 
phy  till  Aug.  21  of  the  fame  year.     While  Mr.  Duncan  refided 
in  the  metropolis,  he  was  in  the  habits  of  intimacy  with  fcveral 
of  the  learned  men  who  flouriOied  at  that  time:  and  among 
others,  George  Lewis  Scot  and  Dr.  Armftrong  were  liis  par- 
ticular friends.     Indeed  he  was  held  in  general  efteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  private  as  well  as  his  literary  charader.     The  fc- 
dentary  life  he  had  Jed,  before  he  came  into  the  college  at  Aber- 
deen, had  a  good  deal  affefted  his  conftitution,  and  particularly 
his  nerves ;'  in  confequeifcc  of  which  he  was  fubjecl  to  an  oc- 
Cafional  deprefTion  of  fpirits.    By  this  he  was  unfitted  for  great 
exertions^  but  not  for  his  ordinary  employmentj  or  for  enjoying 
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the  company  of  his  friends.  He  died  a  bachelor,  May  i,  i  ^60,  ifi 
the  43d  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Duncan  cannot  fo  much  be  faid 
to  have  poiTefled  genius,  as  good  fenfe  and  ufte  i  and  his  parts 
were  rather  foiid  than  ihining*  His  temper  was  foetal,  his  man«t 
ners  eafy  and  agreeable,  and  his  converfation  entertaining  ar^ 
often  lively.  In  his  inllrudiions  as  a  profeiTor  he  was  diligent 
and  very  accurate.  His  condu£l  was  irreproachable,  and  he  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  on  th^  various  inilitutions  of  public 
worfliip.  Soon  after  his  fettlement  in  the  marifchal  college,  he 
was  admitted  an  elder  of  the  tpnfillory  or  church  feifion  of 
Aberdeen,  and  continued  to  officiate  as  fuch  till  his  death. 

BUNCOMBE  (William),  younger  fon  of  John  Buncombe, 
efq*  of  Stocks  in  Hertfordihtre,  in  1722  publifhed  a  tranflation 
of  Racine's  Athaliah,  which  was  well  received  by  the  public, 
and  has  gone  through  three  editions.  In  1724  he  was  editor  of 
the  works  of  Mr.  Needier;  in  1735  of  the  poems  of  his  dc- 
ceafed  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hughes  [<d>intwo  volumes,  i2mo  ( 
in  J  737  of  the  mifcellanies  of  his  younger  brother,  Mr.  Jabez 
Hughes,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  in  one  volume,  8vo  $ 
knd  in  1 745  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  in  one 
volume  4to.  In  1 726  he  married  the  only  iider  of  John  Hughes, 
cfq.  whom  he  long  Survived  [r].  In  1734  his  tragedy  of  Lucius 
Junius  Brutus  was  a£ted  at  Drury-lanc  theatre.  It  was  pub* 
liQied  in  1 735,  and  again  in  1747.  "  The  works  qf  Horace,  in 
cugUfli  verfe,  by  feveral  hands,"  were  publiihed  by  him  in  two 
volumes  8vo,  with  notes,  &c.  in  1757.  A  fecoad  edition,  in 
four  volumes  i-amo,  with  many  imitations,  was  publiihed  in 
1762.  In  1 763' he  colle£led  and  republifhed  feven  fermons  by' 
archbifliop  Herring,  on  public  occafions,  with  a  biographical 
preface.  He  died  Feb.  26,  1769,  aged  80  5  leaving  one  fon^ 
John,  M.  A.  one  of  the  fix  preachers  in  Chrift-church  Canter- 
bury, &c.  who  was  his  afliftant  in  the  tranflation  of  Horace. 

BUNCOMBE  (John)  was  born  1730.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  William  Buncombe^  efq.  younger  brother  of  John 
Buncombe,  efq.[s]  of  Stocks,  near  Berkham (lead,  Herts.  His 
mother  was  fifter  to  Mr.  Hughes,  author  of  the  Siege  of  Ba- 
mafcus.  When  a  child,  he  was  of  an  amiable  difpofition, 
had  an  uncommon  capacity  for  learning,  and  difcovered,  very 
early,  a  genius  for  poetry.  After  fome  years  pafled  at  a  fchooi 
at  Romford,  in  tflex,  under  the  care  of  his  relation,  the  rev. 
Philip  Fletcher  [t],  afterwards  dean  of  Kildare,  and  younger 

[q]  *•  An  account  of  Mr.  Hughe*,  »*  fays         [s]  Of  whom  a  gooJ  portrait,  and  feme 

Dr.  Johnfon,   *•*  is  pretiied  Co  his  works  anemoirs,  may  be  <«en  in  Nichols's  Sele^ 

by  the  late  Mr.  £>uncombe,  a  man  whofc  ColleAion  of  Poemf,  17S2,  vo).  vi.  p.  x. 
blamelefii  elegance  defeived  the  fame  re-         [t]  Of  whom,  and  hi:  nmily,  fee  foma 

fpe^-"  particulars  by  .Mr.  D.   in  the  volume  }ull 

[a  ]  See  «  Letters  afeiaiaeatpedbiit»*'  refexied  u>,  p.  243.- 
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brother  to  the  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  he  was  removed  to  a  more 
eminent  one  at  Felfted,  in  the  fame  county.— At  this  fchool  he 
was  flimulated  by  emulation  to  an  exertion  of  his  talents ;  and, 
Wy  a  clofe  application,  he  became  the  firft  fcholar,  as  well  as  cap- 
t2\^  of  the  fchool)  and  gained  the  highA  reputation ;  and  by 
the  fweetncfs  of  his  temper  and  manners,  and  by  a  difpofition 
to  friendihip,  he  acquired  and  preferved  the  love  ot  all  his  com- 

E anions,  and  alfo  the  elleem  of  his  mader  and  family  :  and  he 
as,  on  fome  particular  occalions,  been  heard  modeflly  to  de- 
clare, that  he  was  never  punifhed,  during  his  whole  refidencc  at 
cither  fchool,  for  ncglij2:ence  in  his  lelTons  or  exercife,  or  for  any 
other  mifdemeanor.  He  was  very  early  qualified  for  the  uni- 
vcrfity,  and  conftantly  improved  himfelf,  when  at  home,  by  his 
private  ftudies,  and  the  alFiftance  of  his  father,  who  was  a  po- 
lite fcholar,  and  whofe  literary  charaSer  is  well  known.  He  was 
happy  in  the  companionlhip  of  fuch  a  fon,  who  was  always  duti-' 
ful  and  affciSionate  to  him ;  and  the  firlt  literary  charafters  of 
that  time  afl'ociated  with  a  father  and  fon,  whofe  poliflied  taftc 
and  amiable  manners  rendered  them  univerfally  acceptable. 
He  was  entered,  at  the  age  of  i6,  at  Benet-college,  Cambridge, 
where  Mr.  Caftie,  afterwards  dean  of  Hereford,  was  then  mailer : 
and  he  was  recommended  to  that  college  By  archbifhop  Her- 
ting[u3,  who  had  a  long  and  particular  friendthip  for  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  the  father,and  a  conftant literary intercpurfe and correfpon- 
dence  fubfiited  between  them.  The  archbifliop  baptifed  his  fon> 
and  prooiifed  to  patronize  him,  if  educated  for  the  church,  and 
therefore  fent  him  to  the  college  where  he  had  completed  his 
own  education. — At  the  univerfity  he  continued  to  rife  in  repu- 
tation as  a  fcholar  and  a  poet,  and  was  al 
his  moral  charafter :  he  had-  the  happinefs 
ne£lions  there  with  men  of  genius  and  virtue,   \  nja 

ihrough  Kfc  ;  but  the  firft  and  ihongeft  at:  iLlnncnt,  .  i  he 

mod  delighted,  and  which  reflected  honour  on  hjs  pwn^  incrir* 
was  the  uninterrupted  friendQiip,  and  cOnitij):  corj\:fi^.  .nVVncr, 
which  continued  to  the  laft,  with  a  very  refpeftaWe  clergyman 
of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  a  man  whofe  charafter  for  learning 
and  abiiitics,  goodnefs  and  virtue,  have  juflly  gained  him  the 
sflcem  and  love  of  all  who  have  the  happinefs  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, whofe  teftimony  is  real  praife,  who  acknowledged  the 
worth  of  his  valuable  friend,  "  and  loved  his  amiable  and  bene- 
volent fpirk.*' 

He  was,  in  1750,  with  full  reputation,  chofen  fellow  of  Benet- 
college  i  was,  in  1753,  ordained  at  Kew  chafcl,  by  Dr.Thomas> 
Jbifliop  of  Pctcrbdrough,  and  appointed,  by  the  recommendnftion 

fu]' Whofe  Sermons  aod   Lettcrt  were     moirs  of  hU  bjacvolcnirrlcnJ  ind  patvon. 
arterwards  publiihcd  by  Mr.  D.  wUU  iuc« 
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of  archbiffiop  Herring,  to  the  curacy  of  Sundridgc  in  Kent ;  ifteif 
which  he  became  affikant  preacher  at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  where  his 
father  refidcd,  and  Dr.  Squire  [x],  afterwards  bp.  of  St.  David's^ 
was  rcftor,  with  whom  he  lived  in  particular  intimacy,  and  wha 
gave  him  a  chaplain (htp,  and  intended  to  patronize  him ;  but  in 
that  inftance,  and  feveral  others,  he  experienced  the  lofsof  friends 
and  patrons  before  they  had  been  able  to  gratify  their  own  inten-* 
tion,  or  bellow  on  him  any  thing  confiderable.— His  elegant  dif- 
courfes  acquired  him,  as  a  preacher,  great  reputation  ;  his  lan- 
guage was  always  correct,  his  cxpreflion  forcible,  and  his  found 
and  rational  doctrine  fo  pathetically  delivered,  as  to  imprefs  his 
bearers  with  reverence  and  awaken  their  attention.  His  voice 
was  harmonious  •,  and  rather  by  the  diflin^l  articulation,  than  from 
ftrength,  he  was  better  heard,  in  many  large  chui;che8,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  than  fome  louder 
tones,  having  cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking  in  the  pulpit  ^  and 
his  fermons  always  recommended  that  moderation,  truly  chriClian 
temper,  and  univerfal  charity  and  philanthropy,  which  formed 
the  diftinguiilied  mark  of  his  chara£ler  in  every  part  of  life  5  and 
he  was  totally  free  from  all  afFe£lation,  as  well  in  the  pulpit  as  in 
common  converfation.  He  was  a  popular  and  admired  preacher  9 
but  he  had  no  vanity  on  that  account,  and  was  equally  fatisfied 
to  fulfil  his  duty  in  a  country  parifti,  and  an  obfcure  village,  as  in 
a  crowded  cathedral,  or  populous  church  in  the  metropolis. 
Biit  his  merit  was  not  much  regarded  by  the  attention  of  the 
great.  He  was,  however,  edeemed,  honoured,  and  beloved^ 
irt  the  very  r^fpeftable  neighbourhood  where  he  conftantly  re- 
iided  ;  and  the  dignities  and  affluence  he  might  reafonably  have 
cxpeded  from  his  family  connections,  and  early  patronage,  could 
only  have  difplayed,  in  a  wider  fphere,  that  benevolence,  and 
thofe  virtues,  which  are  equally  beneficial  to  the  pofTefibr,  in 
whatever  ftation  he  may  be  placed,  when*  exercifed  to  the  ut^' 
mod  of  his  ability. 

After  the  death  of  bifihop  S|]uire,  he  was  nominated  chaplain  to 
lord  Corke,  with  whom  he  and  his  father  had  the  honour  of  a  par* 
ticular  friendihip,  as  appears  by  that  nobleman's  "  Letters  from 
Italy  [t]."  He  was  prefented,  in  1757,  by  archbifliop  Herring, 
to  the  united  livings  of  St.  Afidrew  and  St.  Mary  Bredman,  in 
Canterbury.  This  benefice  was  bellowed  in  the  moft  friendly 
manner  by  hi^  patron,  who  called  it  only  Jomethiftg  to  begin  with  t 
but  the  archbifhop  lived  not  above  two  months  afterwards  ;  and 
with  his  life  the  profpc£t  of  future  advancement  fcemcd  to  diC*_ 
appear.  However,  no  complaint  againft  the  flow  preferment 
from  liis  refpeCled  friend  and  patron,  no  murmur  againft  the 

[r]  Of  whom  fome  fnemoirs,  fuggefted    **  Biographical  DidJionjtry-" 
prtncipally  b^  Mr.  D.  aie  printed  in  the        [yJ  Of  which  Mr.  D.  wis  editor. 
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AHy  difpofittons  of  benefices^  t  which  he  muft  i>c  confclotts  his 
merit  often  gave  him  equal  daim^  ever  was  fufiered  to  efcape  ia 
converfation. 

This  Iivinfl[  enabled  hitn  to  fttlfil  a  long  engagement,  or  rathef 
to  obey  the  Tmpulie  of  a  long  attachment,  to  Mifs  Hlghmore^ 
daughter  of  Mr.  Highmore,  who  was  known  to  the  world,  not 
only  by  hts'^ncil,  but  by  his  other  extenfive  knowledge^  and  li^ 
terarypurfttit[z]. 

He  was  married  at  St.  Anne*s  church,  20th  April  17631  by 
Dr.  Squire,  biihop  of  St.  David's.  A  fimUarity  of  taile  and  love 
of  literature  had  early  endeared  their  compaoionfliip )  and  a 
mutual  afieAion  was  the  natural  confequence,  which  enfured  to 
them  23  years  happinefs,  rather  increafed  than  diminiihed  by 
the  hand  of  time  !  He  fettled  at  Canterbury ;  and*  in  the  year 
1766,  archbiihop  Sedcer  appointed  him  one  of  the  ux  preachers 
in  that  cathedral.  In  1773  archbiihop  Cornwallis  gave  him  the 
living  of  Heme,  about  fix  miles  from  Canterbury,  wliich  afford<» 
ed  him  a  pleafant  recefs  in  the  fummer  montns.  His  grace 
'alfo  granted  him  a  chaplainfliip ;  and  he  had,  previous  to  the 
laft  living,  been  entrufted  with  the  mafterihip  of  Harbledown 
and  St.  John's  hofpitals,  places  of  truft  only,  not  emolument :  fo 
that  lie  had,  in  fa£^,  three  favours,  though  ndt  auy  of  them  coo^ 
fiderablC)  in  fucceffion,  from  three  archbiifaops. 

He  examined  into  the  ftate  d£  the  hofpitals,  aiid  endeavoured 
to  do  his  duty  in  the  office  he  had  undertaken,  with  an  attention 
and  alGduity  that  accompanied  his  indefatigable  defire  of  bet«g  ' 
ferviceable  to  ali^  and  particularly  to  the  loweft  of  his  fellow« 
creatures,  wherever  he  had  opportunity ;  which  was  his  princi- 
pal inducement  for  becoming  an  afiing  magiftrate,  the  duty  of 
which  office  he  performed  feveral  years,  with  great  applioition  to 
obferre  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  do  juftice,  preferve  equity^ 
and  always  remember  mercy ;  tor  no  one  in  that  department  was 
more  open  to  the  poor  and  friendlefs,  having  the  temper  and  in- 
clination to  propofe  and  to  a£l,  for  the  fervice  and  relief  of  the 
diftrefled ;  with  fteadtnefs  to  perfevere  with  judgment,  where 
truth  and  right  preponderated. 

He  was  fuddenly  taken  ill,  in  the  night,  June  21,1785.  A 
fuflfbcation  was  rapidly  coming  00 ;  but  a  furgeon  being  called, 
he^was  almoft  inftantly  relieved  by  bleeding*— a  good  fleep.enfued, 
but  he ^  waked,  in  the  morning  almoft  fpeechlefs;  a  paralytic 
ftroke,  on  the  organs  of  articulation  only,  feemed  to  have  taken 
place  i  ntedtcal  affiftance  was  applied  i  he  partly  recovered  arti* 
culation ;  but  great  debility  was  perceivable,  and  he  could  no 
longer  write  as  ufual :  however,  by  flow  degrees,  he  regained 

[z]  See 'his  life,  by    Mr.  Duncombe,    an  affedioiute  tribute  to  hit  memory,  io 
Cent.  Maguiacy  vol.  l»pm  s*  176  :  and    thciamc  vol.  p.  144. 

Vol.  V.  Q^  ftrength. 
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ftiiength)  beyond  the  expefiatton  of  his  diftrefied  friends ;  and 
appeared  after  the  fummer  pafled  at  Herne^  to  be  quite  reftored 
to  health  and  fpiri^s,  and  purfued  every  avocation  as  before 
the  ftroke)  and  with  the  fame  power  of  mind :  but  thofe  who 
were  mod  conftantly  with  him » and  watched  with  the  tender  eye 
of  affeftion,  never  loft  the  alarm,  never  refted  without  apprehen- 
(jon>  and  perceived,  by  fome  fudden  ftarts,  and  nervous  com- 
plaints, that  all  was  not  found  within.  In  January  following  he 
coughed  much,  two  or  three  days,  but  without  any  dangerous 
fymptom,  till,  on  the  night  of  the  i8th,  a  fuffbcation,  as  beforet 
came  on :  affiftance  was  immediately  procured,  but  not  with  the 
former  fuccefs  ^  the  diforder  increafed,  and  lofs  of  life  enfued. 
His  gentle  fpirit,  as  he  had  lived,  departed,  eafy  to  himfelf  in  his 
exit  i  diiirefsful  alone  to  all  that  knew  him,  to  thofe  moft  who 
knew  him  beft.  His  family,  his  friends,  the  fervants,  and  the 
,  poor,  all,  by  their  affliction,  fpoke  his  real  worth.  He  left  one 
daughter.  His  temper,  never  changed  by  any  deprivation  of 
the  world's  enjoyments,  nor  by  any  bodily  luffering }  no  peevifh* 
nefs,  no  complaints  efcaped  -,  though  it  is  obferved  that  a  great 
alteration  often  attends  fuch  diforders,  and  warps  the  temper 
naturally  good.  But  he  (ilently  ufed  his  piety  to  the  laudable 
purpofe  of  regulating,  not  only  his  a£tions,  but  his  words  i  yet 
this  was  difcovered  rather  from  obfervation,  than  from  his  own 
profeffion,  as  he  was  remarkably  modeft  and  humble  on  re- 
ligious topics  y  and,  for  fear  of  oftentation  on  that  fubjedly 
might  ratlier  err  on  the  oppoGte  fide,  from  an  awful  timidity^ 
which  mieht  not. always  give  a  juft  idea  of  his  unafFeCted  zeal^ 
and  real  laith.  His  friendfliip,  where  profefled,  was  ardent : 
and  he  had  a  fpirit  in  a  friend's  caufe,  that  rarely  appeared  on 
other  occafions.  He  was  amiable,  aife&ionate,  and  tender,  as 
a  hufband  and  father  j  kind  and  indulgent,  as  a  mafter  ;  and  a 
protestor  and  advocate  of  the  poor ;  benevolent  to  all,  as  far  as 
his  fortune  could  afford. 

As  he  had  many  leifure  hours^  he  pafTed  much  time  in  literary 
employments,  though  many  were  very  cheerfully  given  to  fo- 
ciety.  The  earlieft  literary  produ£lion  of  Mr.  Duncombe,  that 
is  now  recolle£led,  is  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederic  prince  of 
Wales,  1751,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  verfes  on  that  event. 
2.  He  publiihed  in  17^2,  Horace,  lib.  ii.  fat.  7.  imitated,  and  in- 
fcribed  to  Richard  Owen,  Cambridge,  by  fir  Nicholas  Nemo» 
4to.  This  is  printed  in  his  Horace.  3.  The  evening  coutempla^ 
tion,  1753-  It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Repofitory.  4.  Pre- 
fixed to  Jefiery's  Mifcellanies,  4to.  i754>  is  a  poem  by  Mr.  Dun- 
combe [a].     5.  In  vol.  iv.  of  Dodfley's  collection,  firft  publiflied 

in 
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£a]  In  the  preface  to  that  volume  is  the  following  paragrtph  t  **  Hit  coufin  (i.  t. 

Mr. 
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lh*i7^4,  IS  an  ode  to  Health,  by  Mr.  Duncomt>e.  6.  In  vol.  vi. 
publifiied  1758,  is  an  ode  to  the  Genius  of  Italy,  occafionedb]^ 
the  earl  of  Corkc's  going  abroad.  7.  The  Fcminead  j  with  a 
great  number  of  poetical  pieces  in  the  feveral  collections  and 
monthly  magazines. 

DUNGAL,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century,  was  probably  an 
Irifliman.  He  went  over  to  France,  and  it  is  thought  became 
a  monk  of  St.  Denis,  or  at  lead  much  attached  to  that  abbey. 
Charlemagne  confulted  him,  in  81  f ,  on  the  two  eclipfes  of  the 
fun  which  were  reported  to  have  happened  the  year  before. 
Duneal  anfwerdd  that  prince  in  a  pretty  long  letter,  which 
itiay  be  fecn  in  the  loth  vol.  in  4to.  of  the  Spicilegium  of  dom 
Luc  d'Acheri.  In  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  is  alfo  printed  a  tract 
by  Dungal  for  the  prohibition  of  the  worfliip  of  images ;  printed 
feparatcly  1608,  8vo. 

DUNLOP  (William,  A.  M.)-  He  was  born  atGhfgow, 
where  his  father  was  principal  of  the  univerfity,  1692.  In  1713 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  and  afterwards  fpent  two  years  in 
the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  having  at  that  time  fome  thoughts  of 
applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  5  but  he  was  diverted 
from  that  refolution  by  the  perftiafions  of  Mr.  Wifhart,  then 
principal  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  by  whole  intereft  he  wa« 
promoted'to  be  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity  and  church  hiitory, 
1716.  In  the  difcharge  of  his  duty  Mr.  Dunlop  procured  great 
honour  :  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  the  profeflional 
dhair  j  he  preached  frequently  in  the  parifh  churches  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  his  fermons  were  delivered  with  fuch  elegarice  and 
juftneis  of  thought,  that  multitudes  flocked  after  him.  In- 
creafing  daily  in  promoting  ufeful  knowledgfj,  and  acquiring  the 
approbation  of  the  virtuous  of  every  denomination,  he  adorned 
his  profeffion  by  the  mod  exalted  piety,  and  lived  equal  to  th« 
doftrines  he  taught. 

Still  tura'd  to  moral  virtue  was  his  fpeech, 
And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  meekly  teach. 

In  the  arduous  difcharge  of  thefe  important  duties,  he  contra£l* 

f  d  a  diforder  ivhich  brought  on  a  dropfy  ;  and  after  a  lingering 

ij'nefs  he  died  at  Edinburgh,  1720,  aged  28.     His  works  are  : 

.  Sermons  in  two  volumes,   i2mo.  and  an  Effay  on  confeflions  of 

faith.     He  was  an  ornament  to  learning,  the  delight  of  chrif- 

Mr«  I^ewis  Duncombc'i)  Mr.  John  Dun-  fifliesy  it  a  very  c  ood  one,  and  cannot  ht 

cqmbe,  a  zealous  and  I'uccefiful  foUicitor  overiookcdy  whenever  feveral  hands  may 

oi  my  intereft^  like  his  father,  my  friend  underuke  the  \^ho!e  of  that  long  and  laa- 

before  named,  has  obliged  me  with  a  tranf.  guid  produ6\ion,  as  a  late  writer  has  ftyled 

Uition  of  the  conclulion  of  Vanier's  5th  it."  His  book  on  t)ihcs  has  not  been  princ- 

boolcy  which  places  the  author's  fiiial  piety  cd  ;  and  the  original,  we  believe,  is  in  the 

in  a  very  itrikmg  light.    The  fame  gentle-  pofl'einon  uf  Mr.  Reed, 
nlan'f  trandatiou  of  the  15th  book,  upon 

Qjl  tians. 
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danSf  and  efteemed  by  the  profeilbrs  of  that  feminary  of  wluck' 
he  was  a  member. 

DUNLOP  (Alexander,  A.  M).  He  was  brother  to  the 
above,  and  bom  in  America,  where  his  father  was  a  voluntary 
exile,  1684,  and  at  the  revolution  came  over  to  Glafgow,  where 
he  had  his  education,  and  made  great  prpgrefs  in  the  ftudy'of 
the  gieek  language.  In  1720  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of 
greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  was  much  followed,  for 
the  art  of  teaching  that  language  in  a  matmer  fuperior  co  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  1736  he  publiihed  a  greek  grammar^ 
which  has  gone  through  feveral  editions,  and  is  ftillvery  much 
efteemed,  it  being  the  one  chiefly  ufed  in  the  fcottiih  univerfities. 
He  died  at  Glafgow,  1742,  aged  58. 

DUNOD  DR  CHARNAGE  ^Francis  Ignatius)^  profeflbr 
of  law  at  Befan^on,  the  ^laceof  nis  nativitv,  died  in  that  town 
in  1 75 1,  was  held  in  general  eileem  for  his  knowledge  and  his 
profattty.  He  wrote :  i.  A  hiftory  of  the  Sequani,  or  Memoirs 
of  the  count  de  BourTOgne,  1735,  17371  1740,  jvols.  4to.  2. 
Hiftory  of  the  chur(£,  town,  and  diocefe  of  Befan9on^  ^1S^» 
2  vols.  4to.  3.  Treatife  of  defcriptions,  1730,  4to.  4.  De  la 
Matn*morte,  et  des  retraites ;  173^,  4to.  He  juftifies,  by  argu- 
ments bad  enough,  the  cuftom  of  the  lords  who  have  the  right 
of  main-morte  over  their  vaflals.  His  fon  Jofeph  Dunod*  advo- 
cate at  Befan9on,  deceafed  in  1765,  left  many  manufcript  ob- 
fervations  on  the  works  of  his  father.  Peter  Dunod,  a  learned 
jefttit  of  the  fame  family,  publiihed  in  1697  a  curious  book  in- 
tituled :  The  difcovery  of  the  town  of  Autre,  in  Tranche- 
Comte ;  together  with  queftions  on  the  hiftory  of  that  province. 

DUNO&  (John),  of  Orleans,  comte  de,  and  of  Longue- 
viUe,  natural  (on  of  Louis  duke  of  Orleans,  and  lady  de  Cany, 
^flfaffinated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  born  Nov.  23,  1407. 
The  young  hero  began  his  career  by  the  defeat  of  the  earls  of 
"Warwick  and  Suffolk,  whom  he  purfued  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 
Orleans  being  befieged  by  the  Englifti,  he  bravely  defended  that 
town,  and  gave  time  to  Joan  of  Arc  to  bring  him  fuccours.  The 
raifing  of  the  fiese  was  followed  by  a  tram  of  fuccefles.  The 
count  de  Dunois  had  almoft  the  whole  honour  of  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  Normandy  and  la  Guienne.  He  gave  them  the 
fatal  blow  at  Caftillon,  in  1451,  after  having  taken  fro|ii  them 
Blaie,  Fronfac,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne.  Charles  VII.  owed 
his  throne  to  the  fword  of  Dunois.  Nor  was  that  monarch  un- 
grateful to  him :  he  beftowed  on  him  the  title  of  Reftorer  of 
his  country,  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  comte  of  Longueville, 
and  honoured  him  with  the  ofiice  of  grand  chamberlain  of 
France.  He  was  held  in  equal  efteem  by  Louis  XI.  Count  de 
Dunois,  under  the  reign  of  that  prince,  entered  into  the  league 
of  the  Public-good,  of  which,  by  his  conduct  and  experience, 

he 
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be  became  the  very  foul.  The  hero  died  Nor.  24,  I4<$8»  aged 
61,  regarded  as  a  lecond  dn  Guefclin,  and  not  lefs  dreaded  by 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  than  refpe£led  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
for  his  valour  always  guided  by  prudence,  for  his  greatnefs  of 
foul,  his  beneficence^  and  every  virtue  that  enters  into  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  truly  great  man. 

DUNS  (John),  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus,  was  a  cele- 
brated theologian  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  bom  in  £ng« 
land  at  Dunftance  in  Northumberland.  He  was  fent  to  Merton- 
hall  in  Oxford,  and  chofen  fellow  of  it.  Then  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  joined  himfelf  to  the  fociety  of  the  francifcans ; '  where  he 
diftinguiihed  himfelf  fo  much  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  parts,  and 
efpecially  by  his  manner  of  difputing,  that  he  acquired  the  name 
of  <*  The  Subtil  Doftor.*'  He  affcAed  to  maintain  opinions 
contrary  to  thofeof  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  produced  two  par- 
ties in  the  fchools,  the  Thomifts  and  the  Scotifts.  He  was  a 
writer  of  prodigious  fubtilty ;  and,  like  all  fubtil  writers,  refined 
upon  every  fubjefl  he  handled,  till  it  had  no  meaning  at  all  left 
in  it.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  printed 
1639  in  ten  volumes  folio.  They  are  now  wade  paper.  Some 
have  faid,  that  Duns  Scotus  was  the  firft  who  taught,  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  "  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  bleiied 
virgin  :"  but  this  is  not  true.  He  went  afterwards  to  Cologne, 
where  he  died  in  1308.  Paul  Jovius  and  others  have  told  a  ter- 
rible ftory  relating  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  They  fay, 
that,  falling  down  of  an  apoplexy,  he  was  immediately  interred 
as  dead  ;  but  that,  coming  afterwards  to  his  fenfes,  he  languifh- 
ed  in  a  moft  miferable  manner  in  his  coffin,  beating  his  head  . 
and  hands  againft  its  fides,  till  he  died  in  good  earned.  This 
has  generally  beqn  treated  as  a  fable,  yet  it  gave  birth  to  the  fol« 
lowing  epitaph  upon  him : 

}uod  nuUi  ante  hominum  accidit,  viator, 

lie  Scotus  jaceo  femel  fepultus, 
Et  bis  mortuus :  omnibus  fophiftis 
ArgutUB  magis  atque  captiofus. 

DUNTON  (John),  bookfcUer,  was  bom  at  .Graffham  in 
Huntingdonshire,  the  14th  of  May  1659 ;  the  fon  of  John 
Dunton  fellow  of  Trinity-college  Cambridge,  and  re&or  of 
GrafFham.  He  was  in  bufinefs  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
during  which  time  he  traded  confiderably  in  the  Stationers 
company.  However,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century,  he  failed,  and  commenced  author;  and  in  1701 
was  amanuenfis  to  the  editor  of  a  periqdical  paper  called  the 
Poft  Angel.  He  foon  after  fet  up  as  a  writer  for  the  entertain^ 
ment  of  the  public ;  and  proje£ted  and  carried  on,  with  the  af- 
fi  dance  of  odiers,  the  Athenian  Mercury  :  or  a  fcheme  to  an* 
fwer  a  feries  of  *quedions  monthly,  the  querid  remaining  con- 

0^3  cealcd. 
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ccalcd.    This  work  was  continued  to  about  twenty  volumes  | 
and  afterwards  reprinted  by  Bell,  under  the  title  of  the  Athe- 
nian Oracle,  4  vols.  8vo.    In  17 10  he  publiflicd  his  Athenian* 
ifm ;  or  the  projcfts  of  Mr.  John  Dunton,  author  of  the  cflay 
on  the  hazard  of  a  death-bed  repentance.     This  contains,  amidft 
a  prodigious  variety  of  matter,  fix  hundred  tre^tifes  in  profcand 
vcrfe,  by  which  he  appears  to  have  been,  with  equal  facility,  a 
pbilofopher,   phyfician,    poet,  civilian,  divine,  humourift,  &c. 
To  this  work  he  has  prefixed  his  portrait,  engraved  by  M,  Van- 
dcr  Gucht ;  and  in  a  preface,  which  breathes  all  the  pride  of 
felf-confequencc,  informs  his  readers,  he  does  not  write  to  flat- 
ter, or  for  hire.    As  a  fpecimen  of  this  mifcellaneous  farrago,  the 
reader  may  take  the  following  heads  of  fubjeds :  i .  The  funeral  of 
Mankind,  a  paradox,  proving  we  are  all  dead  and  buried.  2.  The 
fpiritual  hedge-hog  ;  or,  a  new  and  furprifing  thought.     3.  The 
double  life,  or  a  new  way  to  redeem  time,  by  living  over  to- 
morrow before  it  comes.     4.  Dunton  preaching  tb  himfelf ;  or 
every  man  his  own  parfon.  5.  His  creed,  or  the  religion  of  a  book- 
feller,  in  imitation  of  Brown*s  Religio  medici,  hasfome  humour 
and  merit.   This  he  dedicated  to  the  Stationers  company.     As  a 
fatirifl  he  appears  to  moft  advantage  in  his  poems,  intituled,  tho 
Beggar   mounted  ;  the  Diflenting  Doftors  ;  PamaflTus  hoa  !  or 
frolics  in  verfe ;  Dunton's  fhadow,  or  the  charafter  of  a  fummer 
friend.  Throughoutihe  whole  of  his  writings  heis  exceedingly  pro- 
lix and  tedious,  and  fometimes  obfcurc.   His  "  Cafe  is  altered,  or 
.  Dunton's  re-marriagfc  to  hisown  wife,"  hasfomefingular  notions, 
but  very  little  merit  in  the  compofition.     For  further  particulars 
of  this  heterogeneous  genius,  fee  **  Dunton's  Life  and  errors,"  a 
work  now  grown  fomewhat  fcarcc.  The  year  he  died  is  uncertain. 
DU  PATY,  at  firft  advocate  general  and  afterwards  prefident 
a  mortier  in  the   parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  born  at  Rochello, 
died  at  Paris  in  1788,  at  no  very  advanced  age,  was  an  upright, 
enlightened  and  eloquentmagiftrate.     He  acquired  confiderable 
honour,  by  his  inflexible  conftancy  in  the  revolution  of  the  ma- 
giftracy  in  1771,  and  ftill  more  by  delivering  from  punifhment 
three,  poor  wretches  of  Chaumont,  condemned  to  be  broke  alive 
upon  the  wheel.     The  ftatement  he  publifhed  in  his  defence,  is 
replete  with  force  and  fenfibility.     His  hiflorical  reflefiions  on 
penal  laws  deferve  the  fame  praife,  and  are  perhaps  preparatory 
to  an  alteration  greatly  to  be  wifhed  for  in  the  criminal  code  of 
all  rations.     The  prefident  Du  Paty  employed  himfelf  for  a 
length  of  time  about  this  reform,  and  difplayed  no  lefs  fagacity 
than  zeal  in  combating  the  obftacles  he  met  with  in  attempting 
to  deftroy  inveterate  prejudices.     As  a  literary  man,  we  have  by 
him,  Academical  difcourfcs,  and  Letters  on  Italy,  2  vols.  8vo, 
1788.     In  the  account  of  his  travels,  he  (hews  himfelf  as  a  man 
fenfible  to  the  maftcrpieces  of  art  as  well  as  to  the  beauties  of 
pature.    His  book,  frequently  animated  by  fcnrtmcnt  and  enthu- 

fiafi;;. 
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fitfrtif  is  ytt  moro  frequently  disfi|ured  by  emphatical  phraies, 
by  attempts  at  wit,  by  fudden  traniitions  fome  whereof  are  ori- 
ginal, but  the^eater  part  favouring  of  conceit  and  affeflation. 
The  prcfident  Du  Paty,  it  muft  be  owned,  was  fomewhat  de- 
ficient in  tafte,  and  aimed  too  much  at  imitating  Diderot  and 
Thomas,  who  furnifhed  him  with  many  of  his  phrafes.  His 
adverfaries  have  fpread  abroad  an  anecdote,  that  Voltaire,  being 
afked  his  opinion  of  his  abilities  as^  magiftrate,  anfwered  :  He 
is  a  good  fcholar.  And,  when  he  was  urged  to  give  his  fenti- 
,  fnents  on  his  talents  for  literature  and  the  arts,  he  faid  :  He  is  a 

Eood  magiftrate.     It  may  be  that  Voltaire  uttered  this  epigram, 
ecaufe  this  poet  was  fond  of  a  jeft. 

DUPIN  (Lewis Ellis),  a verv  learned  do£lorof  theSorbonne, 
and  one  of  the  greateft  critics  or  his  time,  efpecially  in  what  re- 
garded ecclefiaftical  matters,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  17,  1^57,  of 
an  antient  and  noble  family.  He  difcovered  early  a  ftrong  inclina- 
tion for  books,  which  w:as  cheriflied  by  his  father,  who  educated 
him  with  great  care.  After  having  gone  through  his  courfe  of 
grammar-learning  and  philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  he 
embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  frequented  leftures  of  divi- 
nity in  the  Sorbonne.  Afterwards  heapplied  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
reading  of  councils,  fathers,  and  ecclefiaftical  writers,  greek  as 
well  as  latin;  and,  being  found  at  his  examination  among  the  firft 
rank,  he  was  admitted  doftor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1684.  Then  he 
fet  about  his  ^^  Bibliotheque  univerfeile  des  auceurs  ecclefiafti- 
ques,**  the  firft  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1686.  He  had  pub- 
lifhed  the  eight  firft  centuries,  wnen  the  liberty  with  which  he 
treated  fome  ecclefiaftical  writers,  as  to  their  ftyle,  their  dodtrincs, 
and  other  qualities,  gave  offence  to  certain  perfon?,  who  carried 
their  complaints  to  Harlay  archbiftiop  of  Paris.  This  prelate  ob- 
liged Dupin  to  retraft  a  great  numberofpropofitions,  which  were 
judged  exceptionable;  and  his  work  was  fupprefled  in  1693.  Ne- 
verthelcfs,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  it  on,  by  only  making  a  fmall 
change  in  the  title  of  it,  from  "  Bibliotheque  univerfeile"  to  "Cib- 
liotheque  nouvelle.^This  great  work,  continued  in  feveral  fuccef- 
five  volumes  to  the  end  of  the  xvith  century,  though  it  might  ea- 
fily  hale  taken  up  the  whole  life  of  a  common  man,  did  not  hinder 
Dupin  from  obliging  tl^e  public  with  many  other  works:  the  chief 
of  which  are,  i.  Prolegomena  to  the  old  and  new  Teftamentp, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  his  Bibliotheque.  ?.  A  bibliotheque  of 
authors  feparatefrom  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
flouriflied  in  the  xviith  century.  3.  A  treatife  de  antiqua  ecclefiae 
difciplina.  4.  A  treatife  of  power,  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal,  t;. 
An  hiftorical  treatife  upon  excommunications.  6.  Notes  upon  the 
Pfalms  and  the  Pentateuch.  7.  A  defence  of  the  cenfure,  which  the 
faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  pafled  upon  father  le  Comte's  memoirs 
of  China.  8.  An  analyfis  of  the  Apocalyple,with  diflcrtations  upon 
feveral  curious  matters.  9.  A  profane  Hiftory.  10.  A  critique  up- 
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OR  the  hiflory  of  ApoUonius  Tyanenfis.  1 1.  A  method  of  lludyl«f( 
divinity.  1 2.  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Optatus,  &c. 

Dupin  was  profeflbr  of  pLilofophy  in  the  royal  college  j  but  was 
|>amflued  &>mt  time  from  tne  chair  to  Chatelheraut,  on  account  of 
(he  famous  Cas  de  Confcience.  He  was  afterwards  rettored,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  1 7 1 9,  aged  62  years.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigiona 
reading,  and  h^d  an  eafy  and  happy  way  of  writing.  He  had  an  un- 
common talent  at  analyfing  the  works  of  an  author,  which  makes 
faisEcclefiafticalBibliothcque  fo  valuable:  for  there  we  have  not 
only  an  hiftory  of  the  writers,  but  alfo  the  fubftance  of  what  they 
wrote  i  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  perfons  who  wifh  to  know 
fomething  of  them,  yet  have  not  either  time,  or  knowledge  of  Ian* 
guages,  fufficient  to  read  their  works.  Above  all,  he  is  to  be  ad« 
mired  ior  his  great  impactialitv  in  this  work ;  in  which,  if  he  falls 
fomewhat  ihort  of  Le  Clerc,  ne  certainly  exceeds  our  Cave:  and 
it  was  this  very  quality  which  rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the 
zealots  of  his  own  church.    His  liibliotheque  is  tranflated  into  i 

englifh,  improved  with  notes,  and  has  undergone)  fome  parts  of  I 

it  at  leaft,  more  editions  than  one.  | 

DUPLEIX  (SciPxo),  was  bom  at  Condom  in  1566,  of  a  no*  i 

ble  family  originally  from  Languedoc.Ifis  father  had  ferved  with  ] 

diftin£lion  under  marfhal  de  Montluc.  Scipio  having  attra£ted 
notice  at  the  court  of  queen  Margaret,  then  at  Nerac,  came  to 
Paris  in  1605  with  that  princefs^  who  afterwards  made  him  her 
inafter  of  requefts.  His  next  appointment  was  to  the  poft  of 
hiiloriograpber  of  France,  and  he  worked  for  a  long  time  on  the 
hiftory  of- that  kingdom.  In  his  old  age  he  compiled  a. work 
on  the  liberties  of  the  gallican  church ;  but  the  chancellor  Se« 

fruier  having  cat>fed  the  manufcript,  for  which  he  (r^me  to  apply 
or  a  privilege,  to  be  burnt  before  his  face,  he  died  of  vexation 
notions  after,  at  Condom,  in  1661,  at  the  age  of  92.  Dupleix 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  without  fickneflcs  or  infir* 
mities.  "  Never  "  (fays  he,  fpeaking  of  himfelf  at  chat  time) 
^<  were  the  faculties  of  my  mind  more  entire,  nor  the  fun£lioos 
of  my  organs  more  free.  My  fight,  which  might  reafonably  be 
expected  to  be  decayed  by  continual  reading  and  long  habits'of 
writing,  is  of  all  my  fcnfes  the  leaft  impaired,  and  requires  no  ar<- 
tificial  helps.  I  may  affirm  no  lefs  of  my  hearing,  and  the  reft 
pf  my  organs."  We  have  feveral  works  of  his  ;  the  principal 
of  them  are  :  i.  Memoirs  of  the  Gauls,  1650,  folio,  forming 
the  firft  part  of  his  hiftory  of  France-  They  are  more  efteemed 
than  all  the  reft:  it  is  plain  from  them  that  the  author  was  at 
the  fountain-head  of  information.  And  yet,  the  book  being  ill 
written,  is  lefs  known,  and  ftill  lefs  read.  2.  Hiftory  of  France, 
in  5,  ?ifterwards  in  6  vols,  folio.  The  narration  of  Dupleix, 
though  terfe  enough,  is  not  pleafant,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  language  now  become  old,,  but  likewifc  from  the  pompous 
jnfipidities  difperfed  all  through  it.    Cardinal  Richelieu  is  riiuch 
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Battered  by  the  avAor,  becaufe  he  was  liyiaflr  at  the  time  i  and 
queea  Margaret^  though  his  benefaflrefs,  is  there  defcribed  like 
a  Meflalina,  becaufe  &e  was  dead,-  and  the  author  had  -nothing 
fartherto  expe£l  from  her.  He  frequently  facrifices  truth  to  duU 
antithcfes  and  blunt  points  of  wit.  The  vile  adulation  that  api* 
pears  in  all  the  places  where  he  fpeaks  of  cardinal  Richelien 
highly  offended  Matthew  de  Morgues,  and  marihal  Bafibmpierrct 
They  both  convided  him  of  ignorance  and  infincerity.  Duplets 
anfwered  them  as  little  badly  as  he  could.  After  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  he  wifhed  to  recompofe  a  part  of  his  hiftory,  but 
was  prevented  from  executing  his  purpofe,  by  declining  age* 
3.  Roman  hiftory^  3  vols,  folio;  an  enormous  m'&fs,  without 
fpirit,  without  lite.  4.  A  courfe  of  philofophy,  3  vols.  lamo* 
5.  Natural  curiofity  reduced  to  queftions ;  Lyons,  1620,  8vo» 
This  book,  full  of  obfcene  queftions,  and  partly  extraded  from 
the  problems  of  Ariftotle,  of  Alexander  Aphrodifaeus,  and  the 
moft  celebrated  phyficians  and  naturalifts,  contains  a  great  nun^ 
ber  of  curious  matters,  and  feveral  that  are  dangerous.  <$.  The 
liberty  of  the  french  language ;  againft  Vaugelas :  this  is  Pra- 
don  giving  advice  to  Racine  I  If  Vaugelas  has  been  cenfured 
/  (fays  Sorel)  as  incapable,  from  his  being  a  Savoyard,  of  teach- 

/  ing  us  the  traces  of  the  french  tongue,  what  are  we  to  think  of 

Dupleix,  who  was  a  Gafcon  ?   Befides,  Vaugelas  fpoke  with  the 

^ utmoft  propriety  in  convcrfation,  whereas  Dupleix  had  both  the 

terms  and  th6  accent  of  his  country.  To  conclude :  Dupleix  is 
almoft  always  wrong  in  his  remarks ;  but  he  has  fome  reafon  for 
^his  complaining  that  a  great  multitude  of  energetic  expreffiont 
'have  been  difcarded,  without  fubilituting  any  equivalent  terms 
in  their  place ;  and  that,  under  pretence  of\  polifliipg  the  lan- 
guage,* it  has  been  fometimes  impoverifhed.  ' 

DUPLEIX  (Joseph),  a  famous  french  merchant,  the  rival  of 
la  Bourdonnaye  in  the  Indies,  equally  adive  and  more  refle^iive, 
wasfent  into  thofe  far  diftant  countries,  in  1730,  as  dire£lor  of 
the  colony  of  Chandernagore,  which  was  verging  to  decay  for 
want  of  capital.  Dupleix  reftored  it  to  life  and  vigour.  He  ex* 
tended  the  commerce  of  that  colony  through  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Mogul,  and  quite  to  Thibet.  He  fitted  out  (hips  for  the 
Red  fea,  for  the  Perfian  gulf,  for  Goa,  for  the  Maldives,  and 
for  Manilla.  He  built  a  town  and  formed  a  vaft  eilabliAiment. 
His  zeal  and  his  intelligence  wererecompenred,  in  1742,  by  the 
government  of  Pondicherry.  In  1746  la  Bourdonnaye  made 
.  himfelf  mailer  of  Madras ;  the  place  capitulated.  Dupleix,  fe- 
pretly  jealous  of  the  coni^ueror  of  Madras,  broke  the  capitula- 
tion, took  the  ^mmand  of  his  veiTels,  was  even  difpofed  to  put 
him  under  an  arreil,  and  bis  reprefentations  to  the  court  of 
France  occafioned  his  commitment  to  the  Baftiile  on  his  arri« 
val  at  Paris.  Dupleix,  in  fome  fort,  repaired  this  (hameful  nii£- 
lake,  by  defending  Pondicherry  jn  1748^  for  42  d{iys  of  bom^ 
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fcardtncnt,  agamtl  two  englilh  admirals^  fupported  by  two  n»« 
bebs  of  the  country.  He  a£^ed  in  the  feveral  capacities  of  ge- 
neral)  of  engineer,  of  artillerift,  of  commiflary.  He  received 
the  red  ribbon,  with  the  title  of  marquis,  as  the  rccompenfe  of 
this  gallant  defence,  which  rendered  the  name  of  the  French 
refpe£l:able  in  India.  This  was  followed,  two  years  after,  by  a 
patent  of  the  title  of  nabob  from  the  grand  mogul,  on  his  ic- 
qniring  pcJfleffion  of  the  Decati  far  Salabecingue.  '1  hus,  a  fim- 
f\e  merchant  became,  in  a  manner,  fovereign ;  and  the  Indians, 
•n  many  occadons,  treated  him  as  king,  and  his  wife  as 
^een.  This  profperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  175c 
two  pretenders  arofe  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot.  The  Engliih 
favoured  the  rival  of  the  nabob  that  was  fupported  by  the  French. 
The  two  companies,  Englifti  and  French,  engaeed  in  a£laal 
war;  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  by  no  means  in  favour  of  tha 
Jafter.  Pondicherry  was  fufFering  under  fcarcity,  dejection  and 
fear.  Remonftrances  were  fcnt  over  againft  Dupleix,  as  he  had 
before  preferred  complaints  againft  la  Bourdonnaye  :  an  inftance 
of  the  equal  balance  held  by  providence  over  the  affairs  of  mor- 
tals! Dupleix  was  recalled  in  1753  ;  he  fet  out  in  1754,  and  ar-« 
nved  at  Paris  in  a  defp'onding  ftate.  He  commenced  a  fuit  at  law 
againft  the  company,  for  the  reimburfcmcntof  millions  of  livres 
that  were  due  to  him,  which  the  company  contefted,  and  which  it 
could  not  have  paid  if  the  debt  had  been  eftablifhed.  He 
poUiflied  a  long  ftatement  of  the  cafe,  which  was  read  with  avi- 
dity at  the  time,  and  which  hardly  any  one  remembers  at  pre* 
fcnt.  In  fliort,  he  died  foon  after,  of  the  vexation  brought  on 
by  his  fall  from  fo  great  an  elevation,  and,  above  all,  by  the  dire 
necefltty  of  folliciting  judges,  after  having  enjoyed  the  fqyereign 
power.  Thofe  who  were  capacitated  from  their  fituation  to  de- 
cide on  the  merits  of  la  Bourdonnaye  and  Dupleix,  faid,  that 
the  one  had  the  qualities  of  a  feanian  and  a  warrior,  and  the 
other  thofe  of  an  enterprifing  and  politic  prince.  It  is  thus  an 
cngHOi  author  fpeaks,  who  has  written  of  the  wars  of  the  englifh 
Mitd  french  companies  *,  and  it  is  the  judgment  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  Age  of  Louis  Quinze. 

DUPORT  (James),  a  learned  englifli  divine,  and  particularly 
{killed  in  the  Greek  language,  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the 
xviith  century,  and  educated  at  Cambridge;  in  which  univer- 
fity  he  was  afterwards  chofen  Greek  profefTor,  and  mafter  of 
Magdalen  college.  He  was  at  length  preferred  to  the  deanery 
of  Peterborough,  and  died  in  1680.  He  left  behind  him  feveral 
learned  works,  amongft  which  is  a  greek  verfion  of  the  pfalms.  Hrs 
•*  Gnomologia  Homeii  cum  duplice  parallelifmo,  viz.  ex  facra 
fcriptura  &  gentium  fcriptoribus,"  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1 660, 
ihews  his  ex  ten  five  reading,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  greek 
tongue,  and  was  then  deemed  very  ufeful  for  the  under ftanding 
of  that  poet.     In   1 7 1-2>  when  TheophraftUb's  Charaflers  were 
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tniMIflicdty  Ncedham,  there  were  printed  along  with  them  fomc 
Ie£iures  of  profeflbr  Duport  upon  the  firft  (ixteen  chara&ers, 
the  fifth  excepted.  Thefe  leflures  had  lain  in  the  library  of  More 
biihop  of  Ely  for  many  years,  and  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to  have 
bfcen  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Stanlevi  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  greek  philofophers  ;  but,  upon  tneir  being  communicated^ 
they  were  foon  known  to  belong  to  profeffor  Duport,  and  to  be 
what  he  had  read  to  his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  during  the  time 
of  the  great  rebellion.  His  fmaller  pieces,  which  fhew  an  extreme 
facility  in  the  greek  and  latin  languages,  were  pubiifhed  together 
under  the  title  of  Poetica  Stromata.    Cantab.  1676,  8vo. 

DUPPA  (Brian),  a  learned  englifli  biihop,  was  born  in 
1589  at  Lewifliam  in  Kent,  of  which  place  his  father  was  then 
vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool  j  and  thence 
defied  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  Oxford  in  1605.  In  i6ia  he 
was  chofen  fellow  of  AU-Sbuls-college  ;  then  went  into  orders^ 
and  travelled  abroad  ;  particularly  into  France  and  Spain.  In 
July  1625  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity;  and  by  the 
interell  and  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  became  chaplain,  was  appointed  dean  of  Chrift- 
church  in  Oxford  in  June  1629'.  In  1634  he  was  conftituted 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  foon  after  made  chap- 
lain to  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed,  in  1638,  tutor  to  Charles 
prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother  the  duke  of 
.  York  ",  and  about  the  fame  time  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Chichefter.  In  1641  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  ofSalilbury, 
but  received  no  benefit  from  it,  on  account  of  the  confufions 
that  followed.  Upon  the  fuppreffion  of  epifcapacy,  he  repaired 
to  the  king  at  Oxford  5  and,'  after  that  city  was  furrendered,  at- 
tended him  in  other  places,  particularly  during  his  imprifon- 
ment  in  the  Ifle  of  "Wight.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  his 
majefty ;  and  is.  faid  by  fome  to  have  aiTided  him  in  compofing 
the  Eiicon  Bafilike.      ' 

After  the  king's  death,  he  retired  to  Richmond  in  Surrey, 
where  he  lived  a  folitary  kind  of  life  til!  the  reftoration  of  Charles 
II.  Then  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Wincherter; 
and  alfo  made  lord  almoner.  About  1661  he  began  an  alms- 
houfc  at  Richmond,  which  he  tolerably  well  endowed ;  and 
though  he  did  not  live  to  finifh  it,  yet  it  was  finiflied  by  his  ap- 
pointment, and  at  his  cxpence.  This  houfe  is  of  brick,  and 
ftands  on  the  hill  above  Richmond  •,  being  the  efFedl  of  a  vow 
made  by  him  in  the  time  of  the  king's  exile.  On  the  gate  is  this 
infcjiption  -,  *'  I  will  pay  my  vows  which  I  made  to  God  in  my 
trouble.**  Then  follows  :  "  In  memoriam  aufpicatifiimi  reditus 
Caroli  II.  ad  fuos,  hoc  ptochotrophium,  ad  honorem  Dei  &  \tf 
vamen  pai»perum,  extrui  curavit  B.  D.  E.  Winton.  Regt.  ab 
(^ieemofyuis,  ann.  dom.  1661."    The  biihop  had  a  more  than 
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ordinary  aflTeflion  for  RichmoDd,  not  only  becaufc  he  hid  re* 
fided  there  feveral  years  during  the  abfence  of  the  royal  family^ 
but  alio  becaufe  he  had  eduoated  the  prince  in  that  place.  He 
Ind  defigned  fome  other  works  of  piety  and  charity,  but  wat 
prevented  by  death :  for  he  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  Iktle  more 
tbsm  a  year  and  a  Lilf,  dying  at  Richmond  in  1662,  aged  73. 
A  few  hours  before  he  expired,  Charles  II.  honoured  him  widi 
a  vifit  i  and,  kneeling  down  by  the  bed-fide,  begged. his  blef- 
fing ;  which  the  bi(hop)  with  one  hand  on  his  majefty's  head» 
and  the  other  lifted  up  to  heaven,  gave  with  great  zeal.  He  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Confef- 
Ibr^s  chapel ;  where  a  large  marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave^ 
wrth  only  thefe  latin  words  engraved  upon  it.  "  Hie  iacct  Bri- 
wattsWimon;* 

By  his  will  he  beifueathed  ieveral  fumt  of  money  to  charita- 
fcle  ufes^  particularly  lands  in  Pembridge  in  Hereford(hire» 
which  coft  250I.  fettled  upon  an  alms-houfe  there  begun  by 
&  father  \  500I.  to  be  paid  to  the  bi(hop  of  Sarum,  to  be  be^ 
flowed  upon  an  organ  in  that  church,  or  fuch  other  ufe  as  the 
fciftop  (ball  think  fkteft  \  500L  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chrift- 
charch  in  Oxford,  towards  the  new  buildings ;  200I.  to  be  be- 
llowed on  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter,  as  the  biOiop  anil 
dean  and  chapter  Oiall  think  fit ;  200I.  to  the  cathedral  church  - 
at  Winchefter ;  40I.  to  the  poor  of  Lcwifliam  in  Kent,  where 
lie  was  born ;  40I.  to  the  poor  of  Greenwich ;  20I.  to  the  poor 
€fl  Weftham  in  SufTex,  and  2oi.  more  to  provide  commu- 
nion-plate in  that  parifb,  if  they  want  it,  otherwife  that  20L 
alfb  to  the  poor  ;  20I.  to  the  poor  of  Witham  in  Suflex  ;  lol. 
per  annum  for  ten  years  to  William  Watts,  to  encourage  him 
to  continue  in  his  (ludies ;  50I.  a^^piece  to  ten  widows  of  clergy* 
nen;  50].  a-ptece  to  ten  loyal  officers  not  yet  provided  for;  200I.' 
to  A ll^ouls- college  in  Oxford  ;  300!.  to  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
.  cathedral ;  and  above  3000I.  in  feveral  fums  to  private  friends 
and  fervants  :  fo  that  the  character  given  of  him  by  Burnet 
lias  been  thought  neither  kind,  nor  ftridlv  juft.  "  He  had  been,'* 
fcys  that  hiftorian,  "  the  king's  tutor,  tnough  no  way  fit  for  the 
poft  :  but  he  was  a  meek  and  humble  man,  and  much  loved  for 
the  fwcetnefs  of  hi?  temper ;  and  would  have  been  more  elleem- 
cd,  if  he  had  died  before  the  rcftoration,  for  he  made  not  the 
afe  of  the  p;Tcat  wealth,  that  flowed  in  upon  him,  as  was  ex- 
pcded .'*  He  wrote  and  publifhed  a  few  pieces  :  as,  i.  The 
foul's  foliloquies,  and  conference  with  confcience ;  a  fermon 
before  Charles  I.  at  Newport  in  the  iflc  of  Wight,  on  Oft.  25, 
being  the  monthly  fail,  on  Pfalm  xlii.  5.  1648,  4to.  2.  Angels 
rejoicing  for  finncrs  repenting;  a  fermon  on  Luke  xv.  10.  1648, 
4to.  3.  A  guide  for  the  penitent :  x)r,  a  model  drawn  up  for 
the  help  of  a  devout  foul  wounded  with  fin^  1660,  8vo.    4. 

Holy 
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Holy  rules  and  helps  todevodon,  both  in  prayer  and  pradke,  m 
two  parts,  1674,  i2mo»  with  the  author's  pid:ureift  the  begin- 
mng.  TIus  was  pubudied  by  Benjamin  Parry)  of  Corpiifl  ChriftI 
college  in  Oxford*  The  life  of  archbifliop  Spotfwood  is  likewib 
faid  by  (bme  to  have  been  written  by  bifliop  Duppa :  bat,  js 
Wood  juftly  obferves,  that  could  notbe*  becaufe  it  ivas  «9rktfl» 
by  a  native  of  Scotland. 

DUFRAT  (ANTMONT},(pning  of  a  noble  family  of  Iflbire  In 
Auvergne^  appeared  fird  at  the  bar  of  Paris.  He  was  afterwavds  • 
m^c  lieutenant-general  of  the  bailiwic  of  Montferrant^  tbea 
attorney-general  at  the  parliament  of  Touloufe*  Rifing  from  one 
poll  to  anothert  he  came  to  be  firft  prefident  of  the  parliament, 
of  Paris  in  1 507^  and  chancellor  of  Friince  in  1 5 1 5.    He  fet  oat^ 
it  is  faid,  by  being  follicitor  at  Cognac  for  the  countefs  cd  An« 
gouleme,  mother  of  Francis  I.     1  his  princefs  entrulted  to  him 
the  education  of  her  fon,-  whofe  confidence  he  happily  gained* 
Some  hiftorians  pretend  that  Duprat  owed  his  fortune  and  hit 
fame  to  a  bold  and  iingular  ftroke.    Perceiving  that  the  oouixt 
d' Angouleme,  his  pupil»  was  (hutten  with  the  charms  of  Maay^ 
Citer  of  Henry  VIIL  king  of  England,  the  young  ancy>eautifiill 
wife  of  Louis  XIL  an  infirm  hufband,  who  was  childlefs;  and 
finding  that  the  queen  had  made  an  appointment  with  the  younc^ 
prince,  who  dole  to  her  apartment  during  the  night,  by  a  ba<£ 
ftaircafe ;  jufl:  as  he  was  entering  the  chamber  of  Mary*  he  was 
feizcd  all  at  once  by  a  flout  man,  who  carried  him  ofF  confound* 
ed  and  dumb.    The  man  immediately  made  himfelf  known  :  it 
was  Duprat.     *^  What  T'  faid  he  (harply  to  the  count,  '*  you 
want  to  giv«  yourfelf  a  mafter  !  and  you  are  going  to  Sacrifice  a 
throne  to  die  plcaftirc  of  a  moment !"  The  count  d'Angouleme, 
far  from  taking  this  lefTon  amiCs,  prefcntly  recoile£t:edlumfelf; 
and,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  gave  him  marks  of  his  gratitude. 
To  fettle  himfelf  in  the  good  graces  of  this  prince,  who  was  con* 
tinually  in  quefl  of  money,  and  did  not  always  find  it,  he  per«  - 
fuaded  him  to  fell  the  offices  of  the  judicature.  Thus  it  was  tliat 
the  dignified  faculty  of  judging  between  man  and  man  was  esfr- 
poied  to  fale  like  a  farm.     It  was  he  too  who  fuggciled  the  idea 
of  creating  a  new  chamber  to  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which 
bad  perhaps  but  too  many  already.     That  chamber,  compofed 
of  20  counfellors,  formed  what  was  called  la  Tournelie.    The 
taxes  were  augmented,  and  new  impofls  eflaUifhed,  ^-itliout 
waiting  for  the  o£lroi  of  the  flates,  contrary  to  the  antient  con- 
ftitution  of  the  kingdoni.    Duprat,  powerful  by  the  authority  of 
Louifa  of  SavOy,  mother  of  the  king,  purfued  his  own  meafurcs 
without  fear  or  reflraint.    Having  attended  Francis  I.  into  Italy, 
he  perfuade^  that  prince  to  abolilh  the  Pragmatic  Sanation,  and 
to  make  the  Concordat,  by  which  the  pope  beftowed  ou  the 
king  the  right  of  nominating  to  the  benefices  of  France^  and  the 
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king  granted  to  the  pope  the  annates  of  the  grind  benefices  6ti 
the  footing  of  current  revenue.  This  Concordat^  figned  Dec.  i6, 
151 5,  rendered  him  fo  much  the  more  odious  to  the  coagiftrates 
and  ecciefiaftics,  as  he  was  accufed  of  having  fold  himfelf  to  the 
pope.     He  foon  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  devotion  to  the  court  of 
Rome  ;  for,  having  embraced  the  eccldiaftical  profeffion^  he  was 
fucceffively  raifed  to  the  biflioprics  of  Mcfaux,  of  Albi,  of  Va- 
lence, of  Die,  of  Gap,  to  the  archbilhopric  of  Sens,  and  at  lafl: 
to  the  purple  in  1527.    Being  appointed  legate  a  latere  in  France, 
he  performed  the  coronation  of  queeif  Eleonora  of  Auftria.  We 
find  it  affirmed  by  an  Italian  author,  that  he  afpired  to  the  pa- 
pacy in  1 534>  upon  the  death  of  Clement  VII.     1  he  fame  writer 
adds,  that  he  propofed  it  to  the  king,  with  the  promife  of  con- 
tributing to  it  as  far  as  400,000  crowns ;  but  the  monarch 
laughed  at  his  ambition,  and  kept  his  money.     This  fad,  how- 
ever, feems  fcarcely  probable  :  for,  befides  that  Paul  III.  ob- 
tained the  tiara  twenty  days  after  the  death  of  Clement  VII,  it 
is  not  likely  that  Duprat,  who  was  far  advanced  in  years  and 
veryinfirm,  would  think  of  quitting  his  domeilic  tranquillity  fof 
the  agitations  of  the  pontifical  court.     Moreover,  he  had  made 
himfelf  fo  many  enemies,  that  wc  fhould  be  cautious  in  adopt- 
ing all  that  has  been  faid  and  written  againil  him.     Among  other 
defe£is,  he  has  been  reproached  with  the  want  of  learning.    Sa- 
dolet,  however,  praifes  the  doftrine  of  this  cardinal ;  and  the  ef- 
forts made  by  Duprat  for  attaching  the  biftiop  of  Carpentras  ta 
the  fervice  01  the  king,  plainly  (hew  that  he  had  a  confiderable 
Iharc  of  literary  merit.    Duprat  became  fo  corpulent  towards 
the  latter  end  of  his  life,  that  he  had  a  large  femicircle  cut  out 
of  his  table  to  admit  of  his  belly.     The  flcOx  of  an  afs's  colt  was 
a  great  delicacy  to  him  ;  and  all  his  courtiers  and  parafites  con- 
fequently  found  it  an  exquifite  diOi.  Mxcenashad  the  fame  tailCi* 
Duprat  retired,  as  the  end  of  his  days  approached,  to  the  cha- 
teau de  Nantouillet,  where  he  died  July  9,   1535,  corroded  by 
remorfe,  and  confumed  by  difeafes.     His  own  intercfts  were  al- 
moft  always  his  only  law.     He  facrificed  every  thing  to  them  ; 
he  feparated  the  interefts  of  the  king  from  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  he  fowed  difcord  between  the  council  and  the  parliament ; 
he  eftabliihcd  that  maxim,    falfe  in  itfelf,  and  repugnant  to 
natural  liberty,  "  qt/il  n^eft  point  de  terre  fans  feigneur.'*     Born 
with  a  bafe  heart,  and  a  greedy  foul,  he  employed  the  mod  cor- 
rupt means  for  acquiring  riches.     The  king,  wearied  out  with 
his  continual  demands,  anfwcred  him  at  laft  in  that  heniiftich 
of  Virgil :  Sat  prat  a  bibehe  ;  ingenioufly  alludi-ng  to  his  name. 
It  is  pretended,  with  what  degree  of  truth  is  uncertain,  that 
he  exafperated  Louifa  of  Savoy  againft  the  conftablc  of  Bour- 
bon, in  hopes  of  carrying  ofF  his  fpoils.     This  prelate  did  no- 
thing for  the  diocefjs  committed  to  his  charge^    He  was  a  long 
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tlihc  archbiihop  of  Sens,  without  ever  appearing  there  once;. 
Accordingly  his  death  excited  no  regret,  not  even  among  hi»  fcr-- 
vile  dependents.  However,  he  built,  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Pa* 
ris,  the  hall  ftill  caUed  the  legate's  hall.  <<  It  would  have  beea 
much  larger,"  faid  the  king,  "  if  it  could  contain  all  the  poor 
he  has  made/'  The  great  events  that  happened  during  his  mi- 
niftry  in  the  (late  and  in  the  church, — the  taking  of  Francis  I,  the 
facking  of  Rome,  the  detention  of  pope  Clement  VIII,  the  re- 
formation introduced  by  Luther,  the  fchifm  of  England,  gave 
rife  to  the  proverb  (till  in  ufe :  He  has  as  much  bufinefs  as  the 
legate. 

DUPRE  DE  Grut£S.  (Jo«n)j  is  die  nanie  of  a  hermit,  an 
architefl,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  talent  that  borders  on  the  mar- 
vellous. He  built,  it  is  faid,  with  the  afliftance  of  his  valet  alone, 
in  the  rock,  the  hermitage  of  Fribourg  in  Switzerland.  The 
fteeple  and  the  kitchen  chimney  are  the  objects  that  moil  attract 
the  admiration  of  travellers :  the  flue  of  the  chimney  runs  90  feet 
in  height.  Is  it  credible,  we  may  afk,  that  two  men  alone  couid 
have  produced  fo  furprifing  a  work, even  in  20  years?  But  perhaps 
this  anchorite  mafon  might  have  the  gift  of  miracles,  like  him 
who  built  the  bridge  of  Avignon — and  then  the  wonder  ceafes. 

DUPRE  tMARY],  daughter  of  a  fifter  of  dcs  Marets  de  St. 
Sorlin,  of  the  french  academy,  was  born  at  Paris,  and  educated 
by  her  uncle.  She  was  endowed  with  a  happy  genius  and  a  re- 
tentive memory.  After  reading  mod  of  the  principal  french 
authors,  (he  learnt  latin,  and  went  through  Cicero,  Ovid,  Quin- 
tus  CuTtius  and  Juftin.  With  thefe  books  (he  made  herfelT  fo 
familiarly  acquainted,  that  her  uncle  proceeded  to  teach  her  the 
greek  language,  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  verfification,  and  philo- 
fophy ;  not  that  fchoiailic  philofophy  whi<j\  is  made  up  of  P>* 
-■^  pKittVy  and  ridiculous  fubtilties,  biit  a  fyftem  drawn  from  the 
purer  fources  of  fenfe  and  nature.  She  itudied  Defcartes  with 
fuch  application,  that  (he  got  the  furname  of  la  Cartefienne.  She 
likewife  made  very  agreeable  verfcs  in  her  own  language,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  italian.  Slw  held  a  friend- 
ly and  literary  correfpondentre  with  feveral  of  the  learned  her 
contemporaries,  as  alfo  with  the  mad^^"  de  Scuderi  and  de  la 
Vigne.  The  anfwers  of  Ifis  to  Climene,  that  is  to  madi'«  dc 
la  Vigne,  in  the  feleA  pieces  of  poetry  publi(hed  by  father  Bou- 
.   hours,  are  by  this  ingenious  and  learned  lady.   • 

DUPRE  d'Aunay  (Louis),  a  native  of  Paris,  member  of 
feveral  academies,  commifTary  at  war,  dirc£lor  of  the  visual- 
ling  office,  and  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Chrift,  died  in  \*Ji%. 
He  is  the  author  of :  i.  Letters  on  the  generation  of  animals. 
2.  Traite  des  fubfiftances  militaires,  1744  \  2  vols.  4to.  3.  Re- 
ception of  do£lor  Hecquet  in  hell ;  1 748,.  lamo.     4.  ReOedions 
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en  the  truMfufioft  of  bloody  1749,  ^^^o.  '5.  Adrenttttea  d[&i6' 
lalfe  chcralier  de  Warwick^  1 750,  2  vols. 

DUPRE  DE  St.  Maur  (Nicholas  Francis),  mafter  of  the 
accoants  at  Paris»  where  he  was  born,  died  in  that  capital  Dec* 
I,  1774)  at  80  years  oi  age.  He  was  admitted  of  the  freach 
academy  in  1 733*  By  him  are :  Tranflation  into  french  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  loft,  in  4  vols.  fm.  lamo.  containing  alfo  the  Para-* 
dife  regained,  tranflated  by  a  jefuit,  with  Addifon's  remarks  on 
the  former.  This  verfion,  in  which  great  liberties  are  taken  with 
the  original,  is  written  in  an  animated  and  florid  ftyle.  2.  Eflay 
,  on  the  coins  of  France,  1746, 4to.  a  work  abounding  in  curioud 
difquifition,  and  juftly  efteemed.  3*  Inquiries  concerning  the 
value  of  monies,  and  the  price  of  grain,  1761,  xamo.  valuable 
and  ufeful  to  all  who  enter  into  thefe  fubjeAs.  4.  The  table  of 
the  duration  of  human  life,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  M.  de  Buf- 
fon.  The  author,  who  had  cultivated  in  his  youui  the  flowers  of 
imagination,  devoted  his  old  age  to  ftudies  relative  to  rural  occo- 
xiomy,  to  agriculture,  and  other  fciences  of  importance  to  man^ 
kind. 

DUR  ANT  (GiLLEs),  ficur  de  la  Bereerie,  advocate  in  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  diftinguifliedhimfelf  by  his  wit  and  learning. 
He  was,  it  Is  thought,  one  of  the  9  advocates  commiffioned  by 
the  court  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  the  cuftom  of  Paris. 
The  leifure  his  pradice  allowed  him  he  bellowed  on  poetry  \ 
and  compofed  ludicrous  verfes  amidft  the  horrors  of  the  League. 
Perfons  of  tafte  at  all  verfed  in  gaulic  literature  are  acquainted 
with  his  verfiss  to  his  godmother  on  the  death  of  the  afs  that  had 

1'oined  the  league,  who  died  of  a  violent  death  during  the  fiege  of 
'aris,  in  1590.  This  lamentation  is  compofed  with  all  the 
naivete  and  humour  that  can  be  expe£led  m  a  piece  of  this  na<* 
ture.  This  ingenious  trifle  is  found  in  the  iirft  volume  of  the 
Satvre  Menippee,  edition  of  17 17,  8vo.  There  are  other  pro- 
du^ions  of  this  witty  poet,  which  are  neither  wanting  in  cafe 
nor  poignancy ;  but  are  fometimes  too  licentious  for  the  perufal 
of  fober  people.  There  was  a  Durant  broke  alive  upon  the 
wheel,  July  16, 16 18,  with  two  brothers,  Florentines,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Patricio,  for  a  libel  he  had  made  againft  the  king  \  but 
there  is  great  reafonto  believe  that  it  was  not  our  poet,  though 
it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  of  the  learned.  His  works  were 
printed  in  1 594.  His  imitations  from  the  latin  of  Joannes  Bo« 
nefonius,  &c.  17 17,  in  i2mo.  are  in  requed  among  the  curious. 
DURANTI  (JoHij  Stephen),  fon  of  a  counfcllor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Touloufe,  was  made  capitoul  in  1563,  then  advocate 
general,  and  afterwards  appointed  iirft  prefident  of  the  parlia- 
ment by  Henry  HI,  in  158 1.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the  fury 
of  the  League  was  at  its  height.  Duranti  oppofed  it  with  all  his 
might  ^  but  was  unable  to  reftrain  the  fadious  either  by  threats 
7  or 
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6r  carefica.  After  having  many  times  narrowly  e^saped  deaths 
cnce,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  sippeafe  a  tumult,  one  of  the 
i'Qbels  killed  him  by  a  mufquet  ballf  on  the  lOth  of  February 
1589.  While  Duranti  with  uplifted  hands  was  imploring  hea« 
tren  for  his  aflaflins,  the  people  fell  upon  him  like  beads  of  prey, 
'  ftabbed  him  in  a  thoufaiid  places,  and  dragged  him  by  the  feet  to 
the  place  of  execution.  As  there  was  no  gibbet  prepared,  they 
tied  his  feet  to  the  pillory,  and  nailed  behind  him  the  pidure  of 
king  Henry  ^I.  Some  now  proceeded  to  pluck  his  beard, - 
while  others^  hanging  him  up  by  the  nofe,  exclaimed  :  **  The 
king  was  fo  dear  to  thee  I  thou*art  now  along  with  him."  Such 
was  his  recompenfe  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  the  foregoing 

i^ear  to  preferve  Touloufe  from  the  plague.  To  this  piece  of 
ervice  may  be  added  the  foundation  of  the  college  of  PEfquille, 
magnificently  conftrucled  by  his  orders }  the  eftablifhment  of 
two  brotherhoods,  the  one  to  portion  off  poor  girls^  and  the 
other  for  the  relief  of  prifoners  j  and,  in  (hort,  great  a£ts  of 
liberality  to  feveral  young  men  of  ptomifing  hopes,  &c.  The 
church  of  Rome  too  was  no  lefs  obliged  to  him  for  his  book 
Jit  ritibus  ecclefiae, .  which*  was  thought  fo  ezc^ent  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  that  he  had  it  printed  at  Rome,  in  1 591,  folio.  It  has 
been  falfely  attributed  to  Peter  Danes.  The  life  of  Duranti  was 
publiihed  by  Martel,  in  his  memoirs.  The  day  after  his  de&th, 
Duranti  was  fecretly  buried  at  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers ;  on 
which  occafion  he  had  no  other  cerecloth  than  the  pi£lure  re- 
prefenting  Henry  III.  that  had  been  hung 'up  .with  his  carcafe  to 
the  pillory.  His  heirs  raifed  a  monument  to  him,  when  the 
troubles  were  appeafed* 

DURBACH  (Anns  Louisa),  a  <:elebrated  german  poetefs, 
the  prodigy  of  the  literary  world,  was  born  in  1722*    Her  firft 
employment  was.  watching  of  cattle,  during  which  fhe  read  fuch 
books  as  (he  could  borrow  of  her  acquaintance  :  Robinfon  Cru- 
foe.  The  Arabian  Nights,  and  the  Afiatic  Banife,  a  german  no« 
vel,  compofed  her  whole  library.    Her  genius  prompted  her  to 
(ing,  and  to  write  verfes.    At  feventeen  (he  married  a  wool* 
comber ;  with  this  hufband  and  another  fhe  endured  much  po- 
verty till  the  age  of  forty,  wlien  her  misfortunes  ended,  and  Ihe 
began  to  enjoy  fome  calmer  days.    In  1764  the  king  of  Pruflia's 
exploits  animated  her  poetical  talents ;  the  battle  of  Lowofchutz 
occafioned  her  firft  Triumphal  Ode  j  by  this  Ihe  became  known 
to  feveral  men  of  learning  and  judges  of  poetry ;  baron  Cott- 
witz,  a  (ilefian  nobleman,  travelling  through  Glogau,  relieved 
her  diftrefs,  and  condufted  her  to  Berlin,  where  her  genius  then 
'  appeared  in  its  higheft  luftre,  and  ihe  was  univerfally  admired,* 
and  had  the  happinefs  to  be  carefTed  at  the  court  of  a  prince 
whofe  charafterlftic  it  was  to  be  at  once  the  judge  and  patron  of 
genius»    Moil  of  the  poems  in  the  collection  juft  publiihed  have 
Vol.  V.  R  been 
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been  compofed  fince,  and  fully  explain  her  charafter,  and  die  latC 
occurrences  of  her  life. 

DURELL  (John),  a  celebrated  divine,  was  born  in  the  iflc 

of  Jerfey  in  1 626,  and  fent  to  Merton-college  in  Oxford  when  he 

was  fifteen  years  old  :  but  when  that  city  came  to  be  garrifon- 

ed  for  Charles  L  and  the  fcholars  took  arms  for  him,  he  left  it 

at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  went  to  France  ;  where,  at  Caen  in 

Normandy,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1644. 

Afterwards  he  returned  to  his  own  country ;  but  driven  from 

thence  a  fecond  time,  he  receivt^d  epifcopal  ordinatidn  at  Paris, 

in  the  chapel  of  fir  Richard  Brown,  his  majefty's  then  refident  in 

France,  from  the  hands  of  Thomas  bifliop  of  Galloway,  about 

1651 :  fo  that,  as  Wood  fays,  being  a  native  of  Jerfey,  ordained 

in  France,  and  by  a  Scotch  oifhop,  did  make  fome  doubt  whether 

he  was,  what  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  books,  **  ecclefiae  anglicanae 

prefby ter."  Soon  after  this  he  was  invited  by  the  reformed  church 

at  Caen,  by  an  exprefs  on  purpofc,  to  come  and  fupply  the  place 

of  the  famous  orientalift  and  critic  Samuel  Bochart,  who  was 

then  going  into  Sweden  upon  an  invitation  from  queen  Chriftina ; 

and  by  the  landgrave  of  HefTe,  to  preach  in  french  at  his  high- 

nefs's  court:  but  it  happened,  that  he  could  not  accept  of  either 

of  thefe  invitations,  being  made  chaplain  to  the  duke  de  la  f  OTce> 

father  to  the  princefs  of  TiTrenne.    Upon  the  reftoration  of 

Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  was  very  inftrumental 

in  fetting  up  the  new  epifcopal  french  church  at  the  Savoy  in 

London.    In  1663  '^^  ^^^  ^  prebend  conferred  upon  him  in  the 

church  of  Salifbury,  another  foon  after  in  that  of  Windfor^ 

and  another  after  that  in  the  church  of  Durham  ;  being  all  the 

while  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty.     In  1669  he  was 

created  D.  D.  at  Oxford,   and  in  1677  he  was  made  dean  of 

Windfor,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  a  bifliop,  though  he 

lived  fome  yeai^  after.    All  thefe  preferments  he  obtained,  partly 

through  his  own  qualifications,  being  not  only  a  good  fcholar,  but 

alfo  a  perfefi  courtier;  and  partly  through  his  tntereft  with  Charles 

II.  to  whom  he  was  perfonally  Known  both  in  Jerfey  and  France. 

He  publilhed  feveral  pieces,  moftly  controverfial,  on  fubje£ts 

long  forgotten.    He  died,  in  1683  ^"  ^^^  5^^  J^^  ^^  ^  H^> 

and  was  buried  at  Windfor. 

DURl^R  (Albert),  defcended  from  an  hungarian  family, 
and  born  at  Nurembere  May  20, 147 1,  was  one  of  the  beft  en- 
gravers and  painters  of  his  age.  Having  made  a  flight  begin- 
ning with  a  pencil  in  the  (hop  of  his  father,  who  was  a  gold** 
•  fmith,  he  ailbciated  himfelf  with  an*  indifferent  painter  named 
Martin  Hupfe,  who  taught  him  to  engrave  on  copper,  and  to 
manage  colours.  Albert  procured  himfelf  likewife  to  be  in- 
(lTu£ted  in  arithmetic,  perfpe£tive,  and  geometry }  and  then 
undcrtookj  at  twenty-fix  years  of  agc^  tQ  exhibit  fome  of  his 

works 
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Works  t6  the  public.  His  firft  vork  was  the  three  Graces,  re* 
prefented  by  three  naked  women,  perfe&ly  well  ihaped  j  having 
over  their  heads  a  globe,  in  which  was  engraved,  the  date  of  the 
year  1497-  ^^  engraved  the  whole  life  and  pai&on  of  Chrift  10 
thirty*  fix  pieces,  which  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  Marc 
Antonio  Franci, copied  them^t  Valari  relates,  that  having  coun* 
terfeited  them  upon  copper-plates  with  rude  engraving,  as  Al- 
bert Durer  had  done  on  wood,  and  put  the  mark  ufed  by  Albert 
in  his  work,  namely,  A.  D.  he  made  them  fo  much  like  his,  that» 
nobody  knowing  Antonio's  trick,  they  were  jthought  to  be  Al- 
bert's, and  fold  as  fuch.  Albert  hearing  of  this,  and  receiving 
at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  counterfeit  cuts,  was  fo  enraged^ 
that  he  immediately  went  to  Venice,  and  complained  of  Marc 
Antonio  to  the  government :  he  obtainefi  no  ower  fatisfaftion^ 
but  that  Marc  Antonio  (hould  not  for  the  future  put  Albert's 
name  and  mark  to  his  works. 

As  Durer  did  not  make  fo  much  ufe  of  the  pencil  as  the  gra<* 
ver,  few  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  palaces 
of  princes.  They  are  faid  to  be  done  in  fq  elegant,  a  manner^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  o^  better  exprefled.  .  His 
piAure  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  palace  at  Prague,  is  one  of  the 
moft  confiderable  of  his  paintings:  and  Gafpar  Veiius  fineljr 
commends  it  in  a  couple  of  latin  verfes.  Bullart,  who  relates 
this,  adds  the  following  particulars :  that  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen 
in  the  palace  a  pi£iure  of  Chrift  bearing  bis  crofs,  which  the  city 
of  Nuremberg  prefented  to  the  emperor  i  an  adoration  of  the 
wife  men  \  and  two  pieces  of  the  paffion,  that  he  made  for  th« 
monaftery  at  Francfort ;  an  aflumption,  the  beauty  of  which 
was  a  good  income  to  the  monks,  by  the  prefents  made  to  them 
for  the  fight  of  fo  exquifite  a  piece :  that  the  people  of  Nurem* 
berg  carefully  t>referve,  in  the  fenators-hall,his  portraits  of  Charle* 
magne,  and  fome  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the 
twelve  apoftles,  whofe  drapery  is  very  remarkable :  that  he  fent 
to  Raphael  his  portrait  of  himfdf  done  upon  canvafs,  without 
any  colours,  or  touch  of  the  pencil,  only  heightened  with  fliades 
and  white,  but  with  fuch  ftrength  and  elegance,  that  Raphael 
was  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  it  $  and  that  this  excellent  piece» 
coming  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Julio  Romano,  was  placed 
by  him  among  the  curiofities  of  the  palace  of  Mantua* 

The  particular  account  which  we  find  in  Vafari  of  his  en- 
gravings, is  curious :  and  it  is  no  fmall  compliment  to  him,  to 
have  this  Italian  author  own,  that  the  prints  of  Du«er,  being 
brought  to  Italy,  excited  the  painters  there  to  perfefk  that  part 
of  the  art,  and  fervcd  them  for  an  excellent  model.  He  is  in«- 
finitely  copious  in  extolline  the  delicacy  of  this  admirable  en« 
graver,  and  the  fertility  of  his  fine  imagination.  It  is  certain, 
that  Durer  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  dcfigns ;  and,  as  he 

R  2  could 
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could  not  hope  to  execute  them  ail»  vhile  he  worked  on  copper^ 
fince  every  piece  fo  done  coft  him  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  be- 
thought himfelf  of  working  on  wood.  The  two  firft  pieces  he 
executed  in  that  way  are  the  beheading  of  John  baptift,  and  the 
head  of  that  faint  prefented  to  Herod  in  a  charger  :  thefe  were 
publiOied  in  1510.  One  of  his  bed  pieces  is  a  St.  Euftachius 
kneeling  before  a  ftag,  which  has  a  crucifix  between  its  horns : 
which  cut,  fays  Vafari,  is  wonderful,  and  particularly  for  the 
beauty  of  the  dogs  reprefented  in  various  attitudes.  John  Va« 
lentine  Andreas,  a  do^or  in  divinity  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtem* 
berg,  fent  this  piece  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick  ;  to 
whom  the  prince  replied  by  letter,  "  You  have  extremely  obliged 
me  by  your  new  prefent ;  a  cut,  which  merits  a  nobler  metal 
than  brafs,  done  by  the  celebrated  painter  of  Nuremberg,  and 
which,  I  think,  wants  nothing,  unlefs  Zeuxis  or  Parrhafius,  or 
fome  perfoif  equally  favoured  by  Minerva,  fliould  add  colours 
and  the  native  form.''  The  praifes,  which  this  fame  divine  gave 
to  Durer  in  his  anfwer  to  die  prince's  letter,  are  remarkable,  and 
worth  tranfcribinf :.  <*  I  could  eafily  guefs,  fays  he,  that  the 
Euilachius  of  Durer  would  not  prove  an  unacceptable  prefent 
to  you,  from  whatever  hand  a  performance  of  that  admirable 
artlft  came.  It  is  very  furprifing  in  regard  to  that  man,  that,  in 
a  rude  and  barbarous  age,  he  was  the  nrft  of  the  Germans  who 
not  only  arrived  to  an  exadl:  i:nitation  of  nature  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art,  but  likewife  left  no  fecond  ^  being  fo  abfolute 
a  mafter  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  in  etching,  engraving,  llatuary^ 
architedure,  optics,  fymmetry,  and  the  reft,  that  he  had 
no  equal,  except  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  his  contemporary 
and  rival ;  and  left  behind  him  fuch  works,  as  were  too  mucn 
for  the  life  of  one  man.  He  lived  alwavs  in  a  frugal  manner, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  poverty.  The  Italians  highly  ef- 
teem  him,  and  reproach  us  for  not  fetting  a  due  value  on  the 
ornaments  of  our  own  country."  We  learn  from  the  fame  au« 
thority,  that  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  ordered  the  plate  of  St« 
Euilachius  to  be  gilded;  and  that  Durer,  at  the  intimation  of 
his  friend  and  patron  Bilibaldus  Pirkheiraerus,  corrcAed  an  error 
in  it,  which  was,  th^t  the  ftirrups  of  the  horfe,  on  which  Eufta* 
chius  was  to  ride,  were  too  fliort. 

The  emperor-  Maximilian  had  a  great  affeAion  for  Durer^ 
treated  him  with  a  particular  regard,  and  gave  him  a  good  pen- 
fion,  and  letters  of  nobility :  and  Charles  V.  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  followed  Maximilian's  example 
in  favour  and  liberality  to  him.  This  eminent  man  died  at 
Nuremberg  on  April  6,  1528,  and  was  interred  in  the  church* 
yard  at  St.  John's  church,  where  his  good  friend  Pirkheimer 
ereAed  a  very  honourable  fepulchral  infcription  to  him.  He  was 
married ;  and  fome  writers  fay,  that  he  had  a  Xantippe  for  his 

wife 
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.  Wife,  while  others  relate,  that,  in  painting  the  Virgin  Mary,  he 
took'  her  face  for  his  modfel :  it  is  not  impoffible  that  both  thefe 
accounts  may  be  true.  He  was  a  man  of  moft  agreeable  conver- 
fation,  and  a  lover  of  mirth  j  yet  he  was  virtuous  and  wife,  and, 
to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  never  employed  his  art  in  obfcene  repre- 
fentations,  though  it  feems  to  have  been  the  fafiiion  ofhis  times* 
He  wrote  feveral  books,  which  were  publiflied  after  his  death* 
His  book  upon  the  rules  of  painting,  intituled,  **  De  fymmetria 
pirtium  inreflis  formis  humanorum  corporum,"  is  one  of  them. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  pleafe  himfelf,  he  proceeded  flowly  in  it, 
and  did  not  live  to  fee  the  edition  of  it  finiflied :  his  friends 
however  finiflied  it  according  to  his  diredions.  It  was  printed 
at  Nuremberg  in  folio,  153a,  and  at  Paris  in  15  S7-  An  italian 
verfion  alfo  was  publifhed  at  Venice  in  ijpi-  His  other  works 
are  :  2.  Inflitutiones  geometricx.  Paris,  1532.  3.  De  urbibus, 
arctbus,  caftellifque  condendis  et  muniendis.  Paris,  1531*  4.  De 
▼arietate  figurarum,  et  flexuris  partium,  ac  geftibus  imaginum. 
Nuremberg,  1534.  A  difcourfe  of  his,  concerning  the  fymmetry 
of  the  parts  of  an  horfe,  was  ftolen  from  him  ;  and  chough  he 
well  knew  the  thief,  yet  he  chofe  rather  to  bear  the  lofs  con- 
t^tedly,  than  to  deviate  from  his  natural  moderation  and  mild* 
nefs,  as  he  muft  have  done,  if  he  had  profecuted  him. 

It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  Purer  wrote  all  his  works  in 
german :  which  were  tranflated  into  latin  by  other  hands.  Thus, 
his  treatife  above  mentioned  upon  painting  was  tranflated  by 
the  very  learned  Joachimus  Camerarius  ;  from  whofe  preface  to 
that  work  Melchior  Adam  has  borrowed  all  that  he  relates  con* 
ceming  Durer,  and  we  chiefly  from  him. 

DUkET  (Louis),  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Beauge-la*ville,  in 
Brefcia,  then  belonging  to  theMuke  of  Savoy,  was  among  the 
moft  famous  phyficians  of  his  time,  and  pradifed  his  art  at 
Paris,  with  great  reputation,  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  III,  to  whom  he  was  phyiician  in  ordinary.  The 
latter  of  thefe  princes,  who  had  a  fingular  efteem  and  afle&ion 
for  him,  granted  him  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  . 
with  furvivance  to  his  five  fons;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  con- 
defcenfion,  Mras  prefent  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  to 
whom  he  made  prefents  to  a  confiderable  amount.  Duret  died 
Jan.  22,  1 1 86,  at  the  age  of  59.  He  was  firmly  attached  co  the 
doArine  of  Hippocrates,  and  treated  medicine  in  the  manner  of 
the  antients.  Of  feveral  books  that  he  left,  the  moft  efteemed 
is  a  Commentaire  fur  les  Coaques  d'Hippocrate.  Paris*  1621,  gr. 
and  lat.  folio.  He  died  before  he  had  put  the  finifliing  hand  to 
this  work.  John  Duret,  his  fon,  revifed  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
public  under  this  title,  Hippocratis  magni  Coacse  prsenotiones  $ 
opus  admirabile,  in  tres  libros  diftributum,  interprete  et  enar- 
ratore,  L*Dureto.  John  Duret,  fon  of  Louis,  followed  his 
R  3  father's 
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father's  profeffion  with  great  fuccefs,  and  died  ih  1629^  at  6i# 
age  of  66. 

D'URFEY  (Thomas).    This  author,  who  is  more  ffencrally 
{poken  of  by  the  familiar  name  of  Tomi  was  defcended  from 
an  antient   £amUy  in  France.     His  parents,  being  hugonots, 
fled  from  Rochelle  before  it  was  befieged  bv  Lewis  XIIL  in 
j628»  and  fettled  at  Exeter,  where  this  uieir  Ion  was  born,  but 
in  what  year  is  uncertain.    He  was  originally  bred  to  the  law  \ 
but  foon  finding  that  profeflion  too  faturnine  for  his  volatile  and 
lively  genius,  he  quitted  it,  to  become  a  devotee  of  the  mufes  ; 
in  which  he  met  with  no  fmall  fuccefs.    His  dramatic  pieces, 
which  are  very  numerous,  were  in  general  well  received :  yet, 
within  thirty  years  after  his  death,  there  was  not  one  of  them 
on  the  mufter*roll  of  zCting plays;  that  licentioufnefs  of  intrigue, 
loofenefs  of  fentiment,  and  indelicacy  of  wit,  which  were  their 
ftrongeft  recommendations  to  the  audiences  for  whom  they 
were  written,  having  very  juftly  banifhed  them  from  the  ftage 
in  the  periods  of  purer  tafte.    Yet  are  they  very  far  from  being 
totally  devoid  of  merit.  The  plots  are  in  general  bufy,  intricate, 
and  entertaining ;  the  chara^ers  aie  not  ill  drawn,  although 
rather  too  farcical,  and  the  language,  if  not  perfedly  corred, 
yet  eafv  and  well  adapted  for  the  dialogue  of  comedy.    But 
what  oDtained  Mr.  D'Urfey  his  greateft  reputation,  was  a  pe-? 
culiarly  happy  knack  he  poflelTed  in  the  writing  pf  fatires  and  ir<» 
regular  odes.  Many  of  thefe  vrcic  upon  temporary  occafions,  and 
were  of  no  little  fervice  to  the  party  in  whofe  caufe  he  wrote ;  which, 
together  with  his  natural  vivacity  and  good  humour,  obtained 
him  the  favour  of  great  numbers  of  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
monarchs  themfelves  not  excluded.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to 
*he  tory  intereft,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign 
Ihad  frequently  the  honour  of  diverting  that  princefs  with  witty 
catches  and  ionzs  of  humour,  fuited  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
written  -by  himlelf,  and  which  he  fung  in  a  lively  and  enter* 
taining  manner.     And  the  author  of  the  Guardian,  who,  in 
No.  67,  has  given  a  very  humorous  account  of  Mr.  D^Urfey, 
with  a  view  to  recommend  him  to  the  public  notice  for  a^be- 
jieiit-play,  tells  us,  that  he  remembered  king  Charles  II.  leaning 
on  Tom  D'Urfey's  ihoulder  more  than  once,  and  humming 
over  a  fong  with  him.     He  ufed  frequently  to  refide  with  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  at  Knole  ;  where  a  piflure  of  him,  painted  by 
(tealth,  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

He  was  certainly  a  very  diverting  companion,  and  a  cheerful, 
boned,  good-natured  man ;  fo  that  he  was  the  delight  of  the 
.mod  polite  companies  and  converfations,  from  the  beginning  of 
Charles  IPs  to  the  latter  part  of  king  George  I's  reign ;  and 
inany  an  honed  gentleman  got  a  reputation  in  his  county  by 
«retendin^  to  have  b^en  in  company  wit^  Tom  DlJrfey.    Yet, 
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to  unlver&l  a  {avourite  as  he  was,  it  is  apparent  that  towards, 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ftood  in  need  of  ailiftancej  to  pre- 
vent his  pai&ng  the  renuunder  of  it  in  a  cage^  like  a  finging- 
bird ;  for,  to  fpeak  in  his  own  words,  as  repeated  by  the  above* 
nam^  author,  *^  After  having  written  more  odes  than  Horace, 
and  about  four  times  as  many  comedies  as  Terence,  he  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  great  difficulties  by  the  importunities  of  a  fet  of 
men,  who  of  late  years  had  furnifiied  him  with  the  accommoda- 
tions of  life,  and  would  not,  as  we  fay,  be  paid  with  a  fong.** 
Mr.  Addifon  then  informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  extricate  him 
from  thefe  difficulties,  he  himfelf  immediately  applied  to  the 
dire£bors  of  the  play-houfe,  who  very  generoufly  agreed  to  a£k 
"  The  Plotting  Sifters,"  a  play  of  Mr.  D'Urfey's,  for  the  bene* 
fit  of  its  author.  What  the  refuU  of  this  benefit  was,  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  was  probably  fufficient  to  make  him  eafy,  as  we 
find  him  living  and  continuing  to  write  with  the  fame  humour 
and  livelinefs  to  |he  time  of  his  death)  which  happened  Feb.  26, 
1723.  What  was  his  age  at  this  time,  is  not  certainly  fpecified 
any'  where ;  but  he  muft  have  been  confiderably  advanced  in 
life,  his  firft  play,  which  could  fcarcely  have  been  written  be- 
fore he  was  twenty  vears  of  age,  having  made  its  appearance 
fortv-feven  vears  before.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  James  s,  Weftminfter. 

Thofe  who  have  a  curiofity  to  fee  his  ballads,  fonnets,  &c. 
may  find  a  large  number  of  them  in  fix  volumes,  lamo.  in« 
tituled,  <*  Fills  to  purge  melancholy,^  of  which  the  Guardian^ 
in  No.  29,  fpeaks  in  very  favourable  terms.  The  titles  of  hia 
dramatic  pieces  (thirty-one  in  number)  may  be  found  in  the 
Biographia  Dramatica. 

DURHAM  (James).  He  was  born  in  Weft  Lothian,  162a, 
and  educated  in  St.  Salvator's  college,  in  the  univerfity  of  St. 
Andrews.  Having  a  plentiful  eftate,  he  had  no  intentions  of 
entering  into  the  miniftry,  fill  he  was  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
when  his  friends,  who  we're  judges  of  his  abilities,  perfuaded 
him  to  accept  of  a  church  in  Glafj^ow,  where  he  was  much 
followed,  as  one  of  the  greateil  preachers  of  the  age.  In 
thofe  troublefome  times  he  condu£ted  himfelf  with  great  mo« 
deration,  and  difcharged  his  duty  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner. 
His  affiduity  in  preaching,  vifiting  the  fick,  and  other  parts  of 
the  minifterial  office,  brought  on  a  confumption,  which  put 
a  period  to  his  life,  at  Glafgow,  in  1658,  aged  38.  He  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  the  Revelations ;  Sermons  oh  the  liiid  of 
Ifaiah  \  Sermons  on  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  a  Difcourfe  on 
fcandal ;  a  Diflbrtation  on  the  ten  commandments  i  and  feveral 
fermons  on  facramental  fubjefls. 

DURINGER  (Melchior),  profefibr  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
at  Bernej  might  ^rnifii  a  new  article  to  the  treatife  De  infe- 
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licitate  Ktteratorum.  He  pafled  his  whole  life  in  eelibaeyi  fell* 
tade,  melancholyi  and  almoft  mifanthropy.  A  fire  breaking 
out  in  his  houfe,  the  ift  of  January  17231  he  fell  from  the 
third  Aoryi  and  died  in  one  hour  after,  in  die  76th  year  of  his 
age.  The  author  of  Phyfica  Sacra,  printed  at  Amllerdam  in 
1732,  has  benefited  much  by  the  knowledge  of  Duringer. 

DURT  (Johjj),  in  latin  Durxus,  a  divine  of  Scotland,  who 
laboured  with  great  ^eal  to  unite  the  lutherans  and  c^ilWniftSt 
His  (trong  inclination  fortius  great  work,  and  his  fanguine  hopes 
of  fucceis  in  it,  induced  him  to  let  his  fuperiors  know,  that  he 
could  employ  his  talents  better  by  travelling  through  the  world, 
than  if  he  was  confined  to  the  care  of  one  flock.  They  agreed 
to  his  propofals,  and  permitted  him  to  go  from  place  to  placcn 
to  negotiate  an  accommodation  between  the  proteftant  churches. 
He  obtained  likewife  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  |  and  was  affifted  by  the  bi(hop 
of  Kjlmore,  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall,  bifliop  of  Exeter,  as 
he  acknowledges  in  the  preface  to  his  *'  Prodromus."  He  began 
by  publifliing  his  plan  of  union  in  1634;  and  the  fame  yea? 
appeared  at  a  famous  aflcmbly  of  the  evangelics  in  Germany 
^t  Franckfort.  The  fame  year  alfo  the  churches  of  Tranfylvanisi 
fent  him  their  advice  and  counfel.  Afterwards  he  negotiated 
with  the  divines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark :  he  turned  himfelf 
every  way:  he  confulted  the  univerfitiesj  he  communicated 
their  anfwers,  and  was  not  deterred  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 

!>ains,  even  in  1661.  He  appeared  at  that  time  as  much  pof- 
cffcd  as  ever  with  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  this  wild  and  im- 
prafticable  fcheme ;  and,  going  for  Germany,  defired  of  the 
divines  of  Utrecht  an  authentic  teftimony  of  their  good  in^ 
tentions,  after  having  informed  them  of  the  date  in  which  he  had 
left  the  afFiiir  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg }  and  of  what  had  pafled  gt  the  court  of  Heflei 
and  the  meafures  which  were  a£lually  taken  at  Geneva,  Hei« 
delberg,  and  Metz.  He  defired  to  have  this  teftimonial  of  the 
divines  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  Ihew  it  to  the  Germans :  be 
obtained  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  end  of  a  latin  work,  which 
he  publi(hed  this  year  at  Amfterdam,  under  the  following  title  s 
«*  Johannis  Duraei  irenicorum  traAatuum  prodromus,  &c/' 
The  preface  of  this  book  is  dated  at  Amfterdam,  OAober  i,  1 66i. 
Being  at  Francfort  in  April  1662,  he  declared  to  feme  gen- 
tiemen  of  Metz,  that  he  longed  extremely  to  fee  M.  Ferri.  He 
refolved  at  length  to  go  to  Metz,  but  met  with  two  difficulties ; 
the  firft  was,  that  he  muft  confent  to  drefs  after  the  french 
fafliion,  like  a  cpuntryman  :  the  fecond  to  have  his  great  white 
and  fquare  beard  (haved.  He  got  over  thefe  difiiculties  :  and, 
upon  his  arrival,  monfieur  Ferri  was  fo  furprifed,  fo  overjoyed, 
^d  (q  very  eager  to  falute  this  good  dpdor  and  fellow-labourer 
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iJDitnedialdyi  that  he  went  out  to  meet  him  in  a  completo  widreff. 
They  conferred  much;  and  their  fubjed  was  anunirerfal  co» 
alition  of  religions.  However,  in  1674  Durjr  began  to  be 
moch  difcouraged  %  nor  bad  he  any  longer  hopes  of  (enring  the 
church,  by  the  methods  he  had  hitherto  taken.  He  had  tnere* 
fore  recourfe  to  anoAer  expedient,  as  a  fure  means  of  unituig 
sot  only  lutherans  and  calvinifts,  but  all  chriftians ;  and  this 
yras,  by  giving  a  new  explication  of  the  Apocalypfe.  Accordinglf 
lie  publiOied  it  in  a  little  treatife  in  frencb,  at  Frankfort  in  1(74.  * 
He  now  enjoyed  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country  qf  Hefle:  where 
Hedwig  Sophia,  princeb  of  Hefie,  who  had  the  regency  of  the 
country,  had  aifigned  him  a  very  commodious  lodging,  with  a 
table  well  furniihed,  and  had  given  him  free  poSage  for  his' 
letters.  He  returns  her  thanks  for  this,  in  the  epiftle  dedicatorf 
to  the  book  above  mentioned,  it  was  not  known  in  what  year 
he  died.  He  was  an  honeft  man,  full  of  zeal  and  piety,  but 
fomewhat  fanatical.  Hiftory  tells  us  of  fome  noble  Roman* 
who,  in  pafling  through  Greece,  offered  his  fervice  to  bring 
^bout  a  reconciliation  and  agreement  in  matters  of  opinion  among 
the  philofophers  of  Athens  i  but  that  all  his  endeavours  cffcSttd 
nothing  more  among  them  than  an  agreement  in  laughing  at 
him  for  his  pains*  The  letter  which  Uury  wrote  to  Peter  d« 
Moulin,  concerning  the  (late  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  under  Cromwell,  was  printed,  with  fome 
other  pieces,  at  London  in  1658,*  in  lamo^  by  the  care  of  Lewis 
du  Moulin ;  and  is  curious. 

DUVAL  (Peter),  geographer  royal  in  France,  bom  at 
Abbeville,  the  fon  of  Peter  Duval  and  Mary  Sanfon,  fifter  of 
the  famous  geographer  of  that  name,  taught  the  fcience  of 
his  uncle  with  great  fuccefs.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1683,  at  the 
age  of  65.  He  is  the  author  of  feveral  geographical  trads  and 
inaps,  which  are  now  almoft  all  fuperfeded  by  others.  The 
iinoit  known  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of:  La  Geographte 
Fran^oife,  &c. 

DUVaL  (Valentine  Jamerai),  was  born  in  1695  in  the 
little  village  of  Artonay  in  Champagne.  At  the  age  of  ten  yeatv 
be  loft  his  father,  a  poor  labourer,  who  left  his  wife  in  a  ftate 
of  poverty,  and  burthened  with  children,  at  a  time  when  war 
and  famine  defolated  France. 

In  this  ftate  of  poverty,  the  young  Duval  accuftomed  himfelf 
from  bis  infancy  to  a  rude  life,  and  to  the  privation  of  almoft 
every  n^cefiary.  Mifery,  far  .from  extinguiflung  the  happf 
difpofitions  with  which  he  was  born,  ferved  on  the  contrary 
to  develop  that  mafculine  courage  which  he  retained  to  the 
laft  moment  of  his  life.  .  He  had  fcarcely  learned  to  read,  when, 
^t  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  a 
^fant  of  th,e  fame,  village,  who  appointed  him  to  take  care 
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of  his  poulttf.  The  uniformity  of  fuch  an  employment  did 
not  agree  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  difpofition,  but  he 
found  the  means  of  relieving  it  by  his  fports  and  frolics,  which 
attrafied  about  him  all  the  boys  of  the  village.  He  prefided  in 
their  amufements,  invented  new  ones,  and  his  Joviality  and  good** 
humour  made  him  the  delight  of  all  his  afibciates. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  fcvcre  winter  of  1709 
that  he  quitted  his  native  place,  and  travelled  towards  Lorraine  ; 
but  after  a  few  days  journey  he  was  feized  by  an  exceffive  cold, 
and  even  attacked  by  the  fmall-pox.  He  muft  have  died  but  for 
the  care  of  a  poor  (hepherd  in  the  environs  of  the  village  of 
Monglat,  who  placed  him  in  a  ftable,  or  rather  a  iheep-pen, 
and  whofe  poverty  could  fupply  him  with  no  other  articles  of 
fubfiftence,  thancoarfe  bread  and  water,  and  no  other  bed  than 
a  trufs  of  ilraw.  The  breath  of  the  (heep  foon  difpelled  his 
cold,  and  occafioned  a  perfpiration  that  affiled  the  diforder  with 
which  he  was  infe£ted.  His  horrible  deformity,  which  fcarcely 
left  a  trace  of  the  human  figure,  did  not  prevent  the  flieep 
from  frequently  viGting  him. 

"  As  I  had  nc»t  the  ftrength,**  fays  he,  *^  to  drive  them  away, 
they  frequently  took  the  liberty  of  licking  my  face;  but  the 
roughnefs  of  their  tongues  made  me  experience  the  torments 
of  Marfyas.  I  did  aU  I  could  to  avoid  thefe  cruel  carefles> 
as  much  on  my  own  account,  as  from  the  apprehenfion  that  the 
venom  with  wnich  my  face  wfls  covered  might  be  infe&ious  to 
thefe  poor  animals,  not  knowing  then  that  this  poifon  was  tho 
peculiar  lot  of  beings  of  my  own  fpecies." 

From  the  cares  he  received,  aided  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
conftitution,  he  recovered,  and  quitted  hts  benefactor  to  con* 
tinue  his  route  as  far  as  Clezantine,  a  village  fituated  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  where  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  an* 
other  fliepherd,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years  j  but  taking 
a  difguil  to  this  kind  of  life,  chance  condu&ed  him  to  the  her* 
mitage  of  La  Rochette,  near  Deneuvre.  The  hermit,  known 
by»the  name  of  brother  Palemon,  received  him,  made  him  par- 
take his  ruftic  labours,  and  embrace  his  mode  of  life. 

The  abode  of  Duval  at  La  Rochette  was  not  of  long  duration; 
he  faw  himfelf  obliged  to  refign  his  place  to  a  hermit  fent  to 
brother  Palemon  by  his  fuperiors,  who,  to  confole  him,  gave 
him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anne,  at 
fome  diftance  from  La  Rochecte,  and  a  mile  or  two  beyond 
Luncville. 

Our  young  rcclufe,  forced  to  abandon  his  retreat,  felt  the 

utmoft  aftoniihment  in  pafling  through  Luneville,  which  w« 

the  firft  town  he  had  ever  fcen,  and  which  he  regarded  as  the 

centre  of  magnificence  and  pleafure. 

It  was  in  the  year  1713  that  he  arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  St, 

Anne. 
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Anne.  Its  four  fditary  inhabitants  receiTed  him  with  1dndne(s» 
and  entrufted  him  with  the  care  of  fix  cows,  which  fenred  them 
for  the  caltnre  of  a  piece  of  arable  land,  of  about  a  dozen  acrcsp 
the  produce  of  which,  together  with  the  milk  and  fruits  of  their 
Uttle  farm,  were  appropriated  to  their  own  fubfiftence,  and  to 
the  diftribution  of  charity. 

He  had  always  difcovered  an  ardour  for  books,  and  greedilf 
devoured  all  that  fell  in  his  way,  whatever  might  be  their  fub* 
jeAs.  It  was  at  St.  Anne's  that  he  began  to  les^m  to  write. 
One  of  the  old  men  traced  for  him,  with  a  trembling  and 
decrepit  hand,  the  elements  of  this  ingenious  art.  So  de« 
fedive  a  model  could  produce  but  very  wretched  copies;  bf 
his  zeal  and  ingenuity,  however,  he  was  foon  able  to  write  an 
indifierent  hand  with  tolerable  readinefs. 

One  day  as  he  was  employing  himfelf,  according  to  cuftom, 
in  laying  fnares  for  game,  that  he  might  be  able  to  purchafe 
books  and  maps  of  geography,  he  perceived  upon  a  tree  in  the 
foreft  a  large  wild  cat,  whofe  fparkling  eyes  and  rich  fur  ftrongly 
excited  his  avarice.  Refolved  at  all  events  to  catch  it,  ha 
climbed  the  tree ;  and  perceiving  that  the  animal  kept  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  branches  to  avoid  him,  he  cut  .a  ftick,  in  order 
to  drive  it  from  its  ftation.  He  gave  it  a  violent  blow  on  the 
iiead,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  but  was  fo  little  injured  as  to 
be  able  to  run  away.  Our  A£iaeon,  enraged  at  the  idea  of 
lofing  his  prey,  made  a  fimilar  leap,  purfued  it,  and  prcfied 
it  fo  elofely,  that  the  animal,  upon  the  point  of  being  taken^ 
took  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree.  Duval,  redoubling  his  ardour, 
manoeuvred  fo  well  with  his  ftick,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
that  the  cat,  finding  itfelf  warmly  attacked,  bolted  from  its  re- 
treat to  make  a  new  efcape,  and  threw  itfelf  dire£lly  in'  the 
arms  of  its  enemy.  He  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  iiifle  the 
animal,  which  became  furious  to  an  excefs;  and  finding  its 
head  and  forc-<laws  free,  it  faftened  its  talons  and  teeth  to  the 
head  of  our  hero.  Duval  refolved  not  to  let  it  efcape  ;  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  pain  he  felt,  he  tore  it  by  its  hind  feet  from 
his  head,  which  was  as  it  were  fcalped,  and  killed  it  againft 
a  tree.  Elate  with  his  viflory,  he  faftened  the  cat  to  his  ftick, 
and  returned  home.  His  matters,  feeing  him  covered  with 
blood,  were  terrified ;  but  he  faid  to  them  with  the  utmoft  in« 
difference,  *^  It  is  a  mere  trifle ;  be  fo  good  as  to  wafh  my 
head  with  a  little,  warm  wine,  and  it  will  foon  be  well :  and 
here,'*  ihewing  the  cat,  "  here  is  my  recompcnfe*'  Nothing 
cati  better  depi£k  the  firm  and  determined  chara£ler  of  this 
young  reclufe,  than  his  conduA  in  this  little  adventure. 

His  perfevering  zeal  in  the  chace,  and  the  money  he  procured 

for  his  game,  had  already  enabled  him  to  make  a  fmall  coUeAion 

gf  bookS;  when  an  unexpefted  occafioa  furnilhed  him  with  the 
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means  of  adding  to  it  feme  confiderable  works.  Walking  ia 
the  foreft  one  day  in  autumn,  and  ftriking  the  dry  leaves  before 
him,  he  perceived  fomethine  fplendid  on  the  ground,  and,  on 
taking  it  up,  found  it  to  be  a  gold  feal,  with  a  triple  face 
well  engraved  on  it.  He  went  the  following  Sunday  to  Lune* 
Tille,  to  entreat  the  vicar  to  publifh  it  in  the  church,  that  the 

ferfon  who  had  loft  it  might  recover  it  again  by  applying  to 
im  at  the  hermitage.  Some  weeks  after,  a  man  on  horfeback, 
of  genteel  appearance,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  St.  Anne's,  and 
alked  for  the  hermit's  boy.  Duval  appeared. — "  You  have  found 
a' feal  ?"  faid  the  ftrangcr  to  him.-^"  Yes,  fir."—*'  I  will  thank 

Jou  for  it  J  it  belongs  to  me." — **  A  moment's  patience  ;  be- 
ore  I  give  it  you,  you  will  be  fo  good  as  to  blazon  your  arms.** 
•^**  You  arc  laughing  at  me,  young  man ;  you  can  nirely  know 
nothing  of  heraldry  [b]."— "  Be  that  as  it  may,  fir,  you  (hall 
not  have  the  feal  till  you  have  blazoned  your  arms."  The  gen« 
tleman  [c],  furprifed  at  the  firm  and  decided  tone  of  Duval^ 
afked  him  a  variety  of  queftions  on  different  fubje^Sj  and  find- 
ing him  equally  informed  in  all,  he  defcribed  his  arms,  and  gave 
him  two  guineas  as  a  recompenfe.  Defirous  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  this  young  lad,  he  made  him  promife  to  come 
and  breakfaft  with  him  at  Luneville  every  holiday.  Duval  kept^ 
his  word,  and  received  a  crown-piece  at  every  vifit. 

The  gcncrofity  of  Mr.  Foftcr  continued  during  his  abode  at 
Luneville,  and  he  added  to  it  his  advice  refpedling  tl^e  choice  of 
books  and  maps.  The  application  of  Duval,  feconded  by  fuch 
a  guide,  could  not  fail  of  being  attended  with  improvement,  and 
he  acquired  a  confiderable  ihare  of  various  kind  of  knowledge* 

The  number  of  his  books  had  gradually  increafed  to  four  hun* 
dred  volumes,  but  his  wardrobe  continued  the  fame.  A  coarfe 
linen  coat  for  fummer,  and  a  woollen  one  ^r  winter,  with  his 
wooden  (hoes,  conftituted  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  His  frequent 
Tifits  at  Luneville,  the  opulence  and  luxury  that  prevailed  there^ 
and  the  ftate  of  eafe  he  began  to  feel,  did  not  tempt  him  to 
quit  his  firit  fimplicity ;  and  he  would  have  confidered  himfelf 
as  guilty  of  robbery,  if  he  had  fpent  a  farthing  of  what  was 
given  him,  or  what  he  gained,  for  any  other  purpofe  than  to 
lattsfy  his  paflion  for  ftudy  and  books.  Economical  to  excefs 
as  to  all  phyfical  wants,  and  prodieal  in  whatever  could  contri«» 
bute  to  his  inilrud^ion  and  extend  his  knowledge*  his  privations 
gave  him  no  pain.  In  proportion  as  his  mir^  ripened,  and  the 
circle  of  his  ideas  enlarged,  he  began  to  refleft  upon  his  abjeft 
ftate.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  in  his  proper  place  ;  and  he 
wilhed  to  change  it.    ^rom  this  inftant   a  fecret  inquietude 

[b]  Among  other  bookt   Duval    bad        [c]  It  was  Mr.  Foftcr,  an  Engliflunan 
fallen  by  chance  upon  the  ElemenU  of    of  merit,  who  wu  ihco  at  LuncTille. 
Heraldry  by  father  Mcneftier. 
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baunted  him  in  his  retreat,  accompanied  him  in  the  foreft^  and 
diftra^ed  him  in  the  midft  of  his  ftudies. 

Seated  one  dav  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  abforbed  in  his  reflexions, 
and  furrounded  bj  maps  of  geography,  which  he  examined  with 
the  mod  eager  attention,  a  gentleman  fuddenly  approached  him, 
and  afked  with  an  air  of  furprife  what  he  was  doing. — **  Study** 
ing  geography,"  faid  he.—"  And  do  you  underftand  any  thing 
of  the  fubjeft  ?"— "  Moft  aflurcdly}  I  never  trouble  myfeif 
about  things  I  do  not  underftand." — "  And  what  place  ard  you 
now  feeking  for  ?" — **  I  am  trying  to  find  the  moft  divc€t  way 
to  Quebec."—"  For  wTiat  purpofe  ?"— "  That  I  might  go  there, 
and, Continue  my  ftudies  in  the  univerflty  of  that  town[Dj/' 
— "  But  why  need  you  go  for  this  purpofe  to  the  end  of  the 
world  ?  There  are  univerficies  nearer  home,  fupdtior  to  that  of 
Quebec ;  and  if  it  will  afford  you  any  pleafure,  I  will  point 
them  out  to  you."  At  this  moment  they  were  joined  by  a  large 
retinue  belonging  to  the  young  princes  of  Lorraine,  who  were 
hunting  in  the  foreft  with  count .Vidampiere  and  baron  Pfutfch- 
ner,  their  governors.  A  variety  of  queftions  were  put  to  Duval, 
which  he  anfwered  with  equal  precifion  and  good-fenfe,  and 
without  being  out  of  countenance.  It  was  at  length  propofed . 
by  baron  Pfutfchner  and  count  Vidampiere,  the  perfon  who 
firft  accofted  him,  that  he  (hould  continue  his  ftudies  in  form 
in  the  college  of  jefuits  of  Pont-a-Mouflbn.  Duval  felt  the  im^ 
portance  of  this  propofal,  but  defired  time  to  confider  of  it; 
adding,  that  he  valued  his  liberty,  and  would  never  quit  his  re- 
treat without  being  furc  of  preierving  this  precious  gift  of  na- 
ture.  They  difpeUed  his  apprehenfions  on  this  fubje£^,  and 
baron  Pfutlchner  promifed  to  call  upon  him  in  a  few  days. 

The  baron  kept  his  word,  and  came  to  inform  him,  that 
Leopold  duke  of  Lorraine  would  take  him  under  his  proteAion, 
and  furi^ifh  him  with  the  means  of  purfuing  and  finiftiing  his 
ftudies.  He  invited  him  at  the  fame  time  to  go  with  him  to 
court  at  Luneville.  Our  young  reclufe  was  attached  to  the 
hermitage,  and  could  not  quit  it  without  tears.  Having  vowed 
an  eternal  gratitude  to  his  benefa£lors,  he  fet  off  in  a  chariot  and 
fix  with  the  baron.  On  his  arrival  at  Luneville  he  was  pre* 
fented  to  the  duke,  who  received  him  in  the  midft  of  a  numerous 
court,  whom  this  fingular  event  had  t:ontributed  to  affemble* 
He  anfwered  every  queftion  that  was  put  to  him,  without  being 
confufed  or  at  a  lofs,  nptwithftanding  the  novelty  of  the  fcene 
to  him',  and  the  iihportant  part  he  nad  to  a£t.  Some  ladies 
having  expreffed  their  furprife  at  the  beauty  of  his  teeth,  he 
faid  very  ingenuouily,  "  What,  ladies,  can  tnere  be  aftoniihing 
in  this  ?  It  is  an  advantage  which  I  enjoy  in  common  with  aU 

[»]  He  had  read,  in  one  of  hit  bookf  i  of  (hit  unircHity  i  which  gayc  rifo  to  hli  defira. 
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Ac  canine  fpccics.**  The  dulce,  charmed  with  his  fimplicitf 
and  his  happy  phyfiognomy,  renewed  his  promife  of  prote^iion^ 
and  committed  the  care  of  his  eftablifliment  at  the  college  of 
Pont-^-Mouffon  to  baron  Pfutfchner.  His  books  and  <:ffe£i9 
were  conveyed  thither ;  he  was  clothedi  and  an  annual  penfion 
aiBgned  him. 

Duval's  natural  tafte  for  ftudy,  added  to  his  defire  of  anfwer« 
ing  the  expc£lations  of  his  illuftrious  patron,  made  him  re<« 
double  his  zeal.  Hiftory,  geography,  and  antiquities,  were  the 
ftudies  he  preferred,  and  in  which  his  new  guides  were  pecu<« 
Early  quaUfied  to  afEft  him. 

The  fedentarv  life  he  now  led  being  no  longer  balanced  a* 
heretofore  by  frequent  bodily  exercifes,  his  conftitution  fooa 
felt  the  efFeds. 

His  animal  fpirits,  heated  by  his  clofe  application  and  his  fit- 
tings-up,  dtfordered  his  imagination ;  and  it  was  in  this  ftate 
that  the  accidental  fight  of  a  young  beauty  kindled  in  his  heart 
a  fudden  and  violent  love.  Fatigued  by  his  repeated  (Iruggles 
with  the  mod  impetuous  of  the  human  paflions,  he  read  one 
day  in  St.  Jerome,,  that  hemlock  was  a  certain  cure  for  it* 
Charmed  with  this  important  difcovcry,  he  iinmediately  pro- 
cured a  confiderable  quantity  of  this  herb,  and  ate  it  as  a 
fAllad.  The  imprudence  nearly  cod  him  his  life.  The  poifon 
having  chilled  his  blood  and  dried  up  his  lungs,  he  was  feized 
with  a  dangerous  illnefs,  the  fatal  eSe€ts  of  which  were  long 
felt  by  him.  Weakened  however  as  he  Mras  by  ill  health,  his 
ftudies  were  unremitted :  conftantly  attached  to  his  books,  he 
never  quitted  them  but  to  breathe  fometimes  a  pure  air  in  the 
woods  and  forcfts.  Thefc  folitary  rambles  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  paftoral  life  he  had  led ;  and  the  remembrance  wa* 
fo  pleafing,  that  they  became  to  his  death  his  favourite  recreation; 

He  continued  alfo  to  find  pleafure  in  taking  game,  as  wtU 
as  in  filhing.  Having  one  day  obferved  that  there  were  eels  in 
the  ftream  that  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  convent  in  which  he 
refidcd,  he  contrived  the  following  means  to  catch  them :  he 
pafled  a  rod  through  one  of  the  panes  of  the  window,  which 
he  balanced  on  a  pivot.  To  one  end  of  the  rod  he  fixed  a  line 
with  a  hook,  and  the  other  communicated  to  a  bell  that  hung 
by  his  bed-fide  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  on  the  leaft  motion  of 
the  rod  the  bell  would  ring  and  awake  him.  On  hearing  the 
bell  one  night,  he  leaped  from  his  bed,  ran  \o  the  window,  and 
on  drawing  the  line,  he  found  himfe^f  fcarcely  able  to  fupport  the 
weight  that  hung  to  it.  It  was  an  enormous  eel,  which,  the 
moment  he  was  laying  hold  of  it,  efcaped  from  his  hands,  fell 
into  the  room,  and  became  inftantly  invifible.  Having  a  long 
time  fought  for  it  to  no  purpofe,  he  at  laft  heard  a  great  buftle 
in  the  bakehoufe  under  him.    The  eel,  having  found  a  holo  ia 
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the  floor,  had  fallen  into  the  trough  at  the  Ycry  moment  the 
ftakcr  was  kneading  his  dough.  Terrified  at  feeing  this  crea- 
ture writhe  and  twift  and  flounce  about  in  the  tub,  and  fear 
magnifying  the  objcft  ten-fold,  the  baker  conceived  that  he  faw 
the  devil  himfelf  in  this  enormous  and  frightful  fhape.  He  took 
to  his  heels,  ihrieking  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the  whole 
convent.  The  reverend  fathers  ran  from  all  fides,  fome  agi- 
tated themfelves  by  terror,  and  others  trying  in  vain  to  difcover 
the  caufe  of  this  fingular  event.  The  enigma  muft  have  re- 
mained inexplicable,  if  Duval  had  not  come  to  their  fuccour. 

He  lived  two  years  in  this  houfe ;  and  the  improvement  he 
made  was  fo  great,  diat  duke  Leopold,  as  a  recompenfe,  and  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  ftiil  further  pregrefs,  permitted 
htm  in  17 1 8  to  make  a  journey  to  Paris  in  his  fuite.  On  his' 
return  the  r^.xt  year  the  duke  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and 
conferred  on  htm  the  office  of  profeflTor  of  hiftory  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Luneville. 

•  He  fliortly  after  read  public  leftures  on  hiftory  and  antiqui- 
ties :  they  were  attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  and  fre- 
quented by  a  number  of  young  Engliihmen,  among  whom  was 
the  immortal  Chatham.  Duval,  ftruck  with  the  diftinguiflied 
aiir,  as  well  as  with  the  manly  and  fonorous  voice  of  this  young 
man,  predi£led  more  than  once  a  part  of  his  fate.  The  gene- 
rofity  of  Duval's  pupils,  added  to  his  own  oeconomy,  foon  en- 
abled him  to  (hew  his  gratitude  to  the  hermits  of  St.  Anae. 
He  formed  the  proje£l  of  building  anew  this  hermitage,  the 
cradle  of  his  fortune,  and  of  confecratingto  it  all  his  favings* 
A  handfome  fquare  building,  *with  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  furrounded  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  land,  confi fling 
of  a  garden,  an  orchard,  a  vineyard,  a  nurfery  of  the  beft  fruit- 
trees,  and  fome  arable  ground,  were  the  refult  of  this  generous 
intention.  His  principles  of  beneficence  and  humanity  led  him 
to  render  this  inftitution  ufeful  to  the  public.  The  hermits 
of  St.  Anne  were  ordered  to  furnifli  gratuitoufly,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  three  leagues  round,  the  product  of  their  nurfery, 
and  every  kind  of  tree  that  fliould  be  demanded  of  them,  and 
to  erery  perfon  without  exceprion.  They  were  further  obliged 
to  go  and  plant  them  themfelves,  if  it  were  required,  without  ex- 
a£ling  any  reward,  or  even  taking  refrefhment,  unlefs  they 
found  themfelves  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  hermitage  to 
return  to  dinner. 

Duval,  occupied  by  his  ftudie^,  and  the  infpeAion  of  the 
hermitage  of  St.  Anne,  had  fpent  liiany  years  in  perfeft  content, 
when  an  unexpected  accident  interrupted  his  felicity.  Duke 
Leopold  died  in  1738,  and  his  fon  Francis  exchanged  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine  for  the  grand  ^uchy  of  Tufcany.  King  Staniflaus, 
she  new  pofieflbr  of  Lorndne,  ufed  indeed  the  moft  urgent  en- 
treaties 
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treaties  to  pifeyalil  on  Dtita)  to  contmue  m  the  office  o^  protetct 
in  the  academy  of  Luneville,  but  his  attachment  to  his  old  patroii 
would  not  permit  him  to  Itften  to  the  propofal.  He  went  t6 
Fbrcnce,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ducal  library^ 
which  was  transferred  thither.  Notwithftanding  the  charming 
dimateof  lulyi  Lorraine,  to  which  he  had  fo  many.reafons  to 
be  attached^  did  not  ceafe  to  be  the  obje£t  of  his  regri^t  His 
icgret  was  confiderablv  incrcafed  by  his  feparation  from  th^ 
joang  duke  Francis,  who,  on  his  marrisge  with  the  heirefs  o^ 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  was  obliged  of  courle  to  rcQde  at  Vienna. 
1  be  fcience  of  medals,  upon  which  Duval  had  already  read 
IcAures  in  Lorraine,  became  now  his  filvourite  amufement,  and 
he  was  defirous  of  making  a  coUedion  of  antient  and  modern 
coins.  He.  was  deeply  engaged  in  this  purfuit,  when  the 
emperor  Francis,  who  had  formed  a  fimilar  defign,  f(^nc  fof 
liim,  that  he  might  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  coU 

During  his  abode  at  Vienna,  it  was  cuftom^f  y  with  hint  to 
wait  upon  the  king  after  dinner.  One  dav  he  quitted  him  aln  ^ 
tttptly,  without  waiting  till  he  (hould  be  aifmiiTed.  *'  Whertf 
we  you  going  ?"  faid  die  prince.—"  To  hear  Gabrieli^  firc.*'-^ 
^  But  (he  fings  fo  wretchedly." — "  Let  me  entfeat  your  majefty 
aiot  to  fay  this  aloud.'*—"  Why  not  V^ — ^**  Becaufe  it  is  ot  im- 
portance to  your  majefty,  that  every  one  ihould  believe  what 
vou  fay ;  but  in  this  no  one  will  believe  yoU.'*  The  abbe 
Marcy,  who  was  prefent  at  this  converfation,  faid  to  him  as 
they  came  out  together,  "  Do  you  know,  Duval,  that  you  have 
Ipoken  to  the  emperor  a  boHtruth  ?"— "  So  much  the  better j** 
vepliedhe^  "  I  hope  he  will  profit  bv  it.''  In  1751  he  was 
appointed  fub^preceptor  to  the  archduke  Jofeph,  the  late  em« 
peror  i  but  he  refufed  this  office,  flattering  as  it  was  to  vanity^ 
and  gave  the  reafons  of  .his  refufal  in  writing.  He  preferved^ 
ueverrhelefs,  the  friendlhip  of  their  majefties,  and  continued  to 
teceive  new  proofs  of  it. 

Once,  during  the  carnival,  the  queen  laid  a  bet  with  his  ma«b 
fefty,  who  piqued  himfelf  on  being  able  to  find  out  all  the 
inad:s,  that  flie  would  give  her  arm,  at  the  ball,  to  a'malk  that 
lie  ihould  not  difcover.  Duval,  who  had  never  been  at  a  ball 
in  his  life,  was  entreated  to  wait  upon  the  maids  of  honour^ 
that  he  might  be  drefled  for  the  occafion.  He  went,  and  tn^ 
deavoured  to  excufe  himfelf,  alleging  his  extreme  awkwardnefsj 
and  entire  ignorance  how  te»  behave :  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  i  and  every  thing  being  ready,  he  was  introduced  to  her 
majefty.  The  emprefs  gave  him  her  arm;  and  afTuming  a 
tone  of  gaiety  to  encourage  him,  (he  faid  among  other  things, 
as  they  went  to  the  ball,  "  Well,  Duval,  I  hope  at  leaft  yea  - 
will  ilance  a  minuet  with  me  !''-«<*  I^  n^adam !  I  have  Icarne^ 
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In  the  woods  no  other  dance  than  that  o(  tumbling  head  over 
heels.'*  The  emprefs  laughed  heartily  fit  his  reply,  and  pre- 
(ently  they  arrived  at  the  formidable  aflcmbly-roojm.  The  em* 
peror,  anxious  to  win  his  bet,  was  already  there ;  but  his  ef- 
forts were  vain  to  difcover  the  maflc,  which,  after  two  hours 
(lay,  was  fuflered  to  depart.  The  difguife  of  Duval,  and  the 
conftraint  he  experienced  in  fo  great  a  crowd,  had  made  him 
very  warm ;  and  in  returning  from  the  ball  he  caught  a  violent 
cold,  which,  as  he  pleafantly  faid  himfelf,  preferved  him  front 
the  danger  of  being  elated  with  pride;  at  ^e  diftindion  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

He  was  beloved  by  all  the  imperial  family;  but  from  his 
extreme  modefty  he  was  fcarccly  acquainted  with  the  perfons 
of  many  individuals  of  it.  The  eldeft  archduchefles  pafiing 
him  one  day  without  his  appearing  to  know  them,  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  who  was  a  little  behind  them,  and  who  perceived  ' 
his  abfence,  alked  him,  if  he  knew  thofe  ladies  ?  "  No,  fir,'* 
faid  he,  ingehuoufly.— "  I  do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it,*'  replied 
the  prince ;  "  it  is  becaufe  my  fitters  arc  not  antiques.** 

A  philofopher,  in  the  ftrift  fenfe  of  the  word,  Duval  thu* 
lived,  in  the  midft  of  luxury  gnd  human  greatnefs,  a  life  truly 
pattoral,  never  deviating  from  his  firft  plan,  and  never  more 
happy  than  in  the  depth  of  his  refteat.  The  perfon  of  whofc 
fociety  he  was  moft  fond,  was  Mad"«  dc  Guttenbcrg,  firft 
lady  of  the  bedchamber  of  the  emprefs.  She  had  a  cultivated 
underttanding,  and  a  heart  ever  readv  to  compnflionate  and 
relieve  the  fufferings  of  humanity.  This  charafter,  perfe£tly 
analogous  to  his  own,  infpired  him  with  the  greateft  confidence. 
He  not  onlyfaw  her  regularly  when, at  court,  but  in  the  fre- 
quent abfences  wliich  flie  was  obliged  to  make,  he  wrote  to  her 
very  afliduoufly.  A  confiderable  far!!  of  this  correfpondence 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  dcfunfl,  coUeded  together 
and  placed  in  order  by  himfelf. 

His  health  being  again  impaired  by  his  clofe  application  to 
ftudy,  he  was  advifed  to  take  a  fecond  journey  to  re-cftablifli 
it.  He  returned  into  France,  and  arrived  at  Paris  in  1752, 
where  he  found  a  number  of  perfons  who  were  defirous  of - 
(hewing  him  civilities,  and  rendering  his  abode  agreeable. 
The  abhc  Lenglet  du  Frefnoy,  M.  du  Frefne  d'Aubigny,  the 
abbe  Barthelemi,  M.  de  Bole,  M.  Duclos,  and  Madame  de 
Graffigny,  were  among  the  friends  whofe  fociety  he  cultivated 
moft.  Notwithftanding  the  dittra£tions  of  this  new  kind  of 
life,  his  friends  at  Vienna  were  not  forgotten.  Mad"«  de  Gut- 
tenberg  'frequently  heard  from  him ;  he  aflumed,  even  in  his 
correfpondence  with  h1;r,  'the  ftyle  and  manners  pf  a  petit* 
maltre,  and  never  wrote  ^  her  but  upon  rofe-coloured  paper.'    . 
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On  his  return  he  paflcd  by  Artonay,  his  native  village. 
He  purchafed  his  paternal  cottage,  which  one  of  his  fifters  had 
fold  from  indigence ;  and  having  caufed  it  to  be  pulled  down, 
he  built  on  the  fpot  a  folid  and  commodious  houfe,  which  he 
made  a  prefent  of  to  the  community  for  the  abode  of  the 
fchoolmader  of  the  village.  His  beneficence  diftinguifhed  itfclf 
alfo  in  a  hamlet  fituatcd  near  Artonay,  where,  finding  that 
there  were  no  wells,  he  had  fome  dug  at  his  own  expence. 

From  his  good  conftitution,  hardened  by  fatigue,  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  79  years,  without  feeling  the  infirmities  of  old  ace. 
In  his  eightieth  year  he  was  all  at  once  attacked  with  the  gravel, 
whicli  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  th^  grave.  In  this  painful 
itate  his  philofophy  gave  him  a  fuperiority  over  c«lnmoti 
minds :  a  prey  to  the  moft  excruciating  pains,  his  firmnefs  and 
intrepidity  were  invincible,  and  he  prefetved  all  his  prefencc  of 
mind.  By  the  cares,  however,  of  the  emprefs,.his  diforder 
took 'a  favourable  turn,  and  he  was  fnatched  from  the  arms  of 
death ;  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
occafioned  by  indigeftion,  which  weakened  him  every  day,  and 
.fpeedily  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  a  friend  who  Attended  him 
perceiving  a  book  in  his  hand,  afked  him  what  it  was  ?  ^*  M.  de 
St.  Lambert's  poem  of  the  Seafons,"  he  replied.  **  You  arc 
furprifed,  perhaps,  to  fee  the  attention  of  a  dying  man  employed 
on  a  book 'of  this  nature.  A  book  of  devotion  may  be  more 
fuitable  to  the  ftate  in  which  I  am ;  but,  tortured  with  pain,  I 
cannot  bear  ferious  reading.  Befide,  I  have  reile&ed  with 
myfelf,  and,  having  recapitulated  with  impartiality  the  aflions 
of  my  life,  I  have  found  my  intentions  to  have  been  upright 
and  good.  As  to  faults  that  are  involuntary,  and  infeparable 
from  human  weaknefs,  God  will  (I  know)  pardon  them,  and  I 
rely,  without  the  fmalleit  apprehenfion,  on  his  fovereign  good- 
nefs."  This  pcrfcft  tranquillity  of  foul,  the  refult  of  inn^ocence 
and  candour,  never  quitted  him  to  his  lateft  breath.  He  died' 
November  3,  1775,  aged  81.  Let  his  afiies  repofe  in  peace  ! 
and  may  poftcrity,  the  arbiter  of  true  merit,  never  forget  a 
man  wno,  to  raife  himfelf  from  the  ftate  of  obfcurity  and  dc- 
preflion  to  which  his  birth  feemed  to  have  condemned  htm, 
opened  hinifelf  a  way,  and  overcame  difficulties  which  the  per- 
feverance  of  genius  alone  was  capable  of  furmounting ! 

DYCHE  (Thomas),  an  engliOi  clergyman  and  fchoolmaftcr, 
well  known  by  his  Englifh  Dictionary,  8vo,  and  Spelling-book,, 
which  have  been  very  ufeful  in  the  lower  fcminaries  of  learning; 
and  the  latter  of  which  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
His  latin  Vocabulary  is  ft  ill  ufed  in  fchools. 

DYER  (Sir  James)^  an  eminent  cnglilh  lawyer,  and  chief 
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juftice  of  tlic  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  defccnded  from  a  g<intleraan's  family  in  Somerfetlhire,  and 
born  at  RoundhiH  in  that  county  about  151 1.  He  received 
part  of  his  education  at  Broadgate-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he 
was  entered  u  gentleman-commoner;  and  removed  from  thence, 
without  taking  a  degree,  as  being  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  tp  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  In  that  fociety  he  foon 
diftinguiflied  himfelf,  as  vt^ell  by  thequicknefsof  his  parts,  as  by 
his  extreme  diligence  in  his  profeflion^  and,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  in  the  degree  of  barriller,  he  was  elefled 
funwier-reader  of  that  houfe  in  the  6th  of  Edward  VL  By 
the  king's  writ,  in  May  1552,  he  was  Called  to  the  degree  of  a 
lerjeaut  at  law ;  and  was*  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in 
the  parliament  which  met  in  March  the  fame  year.  0£t.  1 553 
he  was  made  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants  at  law ;  in  which 
ftation  he  affifted  at  the  trial  of  fir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  for 
hrgh-treafon,  at  Guildhall,  in  April  1554.  Itis  faid  that  he 
took  little  or  no  (hare  in  the  affair :  and  it  is  well  that  he  did 
'  not,  fince  that  profecution  does  no  honour  to  the  crown  or  to 
thofe  who  managed  it.  May  1556,  being  then  a  knight  and 
recorder  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  a  queen's  ferjeant,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas.  April  1557 
he  was  removed  to  the  king's  bench,  and  fat  as  a  puifne  judge 
there  during  the  remainder  of  Mary's  feign.  Nov.  1559,  when 
Elizabeth  had  afccnded  the  throne,  he  was  again  made  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  common  pleas ;  and,  Jan.  following,  became 
chief  juilice  thereof.  In  this  high  office,  few  have  ferved  with 
greater  reputation  during  their  lives,  or  left  a  greater  character 
behind  them,  either  in  point  of  probity  or  fufficiency.  He 
continued  in  it,  without  the  lead  diminution  either  of  his  own 
reputation,  or  of  the  queen's  favour,  twenty-four  years,  which 
is  longer  than  any  have  fat  in  that  poft  either  before  or  fince. 
He  died  at  Stanton  in  Huntingdonflii^e,  where  he  had  pur* 
chafed  an  eftate,  March  24,  1581,  in  his  70th  year.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  fir  Maurice  Abarrow,  of  Hampfhire,  who 
died  twelve  years  before  him,  without  having  any  children  5  fo 
that  his  eftate  went  to  a  nephew,  whofe  defcendant  was  raifed 
to  the  degree  of  a  baronet  in  1627 :  but  thlj'  title  is  now  extin£l. 
He  was  the  autfior  of  a  large  book  of  Reports,  which  were 
publiflicd  about  twenty  years  after  his  deceafe,  and  have  been 
highly  cfteemed  for  their  fuccinftnefs  and  folidity.  They 
were  printed  in  i6or,  in  1606,  in  1621,  in  16725  but  the  beft 
edition  is  in  i6€8,  and  bears  the  following  title,  literally  tranf- 
latcd  from  the  french:  "Reports  of  feveral  feleft  matters 
and  refolutions  of  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  die  law,  &c.^ 
That  eminent  lawyer  fir  Edward  Coke  recommends  to  all  ftu- 
4eoU  ia  the  law  thcfe  Reports^  which  he*  calls  *^  The  fum- 
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mary  and  fruitful  obfervations  of  that  famous  and  mod  reve- 
rend judge  and  fagc  of  the  law,  fir  James  Dyer." 

He  left  behind  him  alfo  other  writings  relative  to  hls^  pro- 
fcffipn,  as,  •*  A  Reading  upon  the  ftatufic  of  32  Hcnt  VIII. 
cap.'  I.  of  wills;  and  upon  the  34th  and  35th  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5. 
for  the  explanation  of  the  ftatute,''  printed  at  London  in  1648, 
4to.  By  thefe  performances,  and  by  the  ferviccs  he  did  his 
country  upon  the  bench,  he  cania  fully  up  to  the  charafter 
which  Camden  has  given  him,  of  being  ever  di(lingui(hed  by  ^ 
an  equal  and  calm  difpofltion,  which  rendered  him  in  afr ' 
cafes  a  moll  upright  judge,  as  his  penetration  and  learAng 
made  him  a  fit  interpreter  of  the  laws  of  his  country.  **  Ja- 
cobus Dierus,"  fays  that  hiftorian,  *^  in  communi  placttorum 
tribunali  jufticiarius  primarius,  qui  animo  femper  placfdo  8c 
fereno  omnes  judicis  sequiffimi  partes  implcvit,  dc  juris  noftri- 
prudentiam  commentariis  iUuftravit." 

DYER  (William),  a  celebrated  nonconform! ft  divine,  was 
minifter  of  Cholelbury  in  Buckinghamfliire,  whence  he  was 
eje£ted  in  1662.  He  was  author  of  feveral  fermons,  printed 
in  fmall  volumes,  and  commonly  fold  among  chapmen's  books ; 
befides  a  "  GHmpfc  of  Sion's  glory  j"  "  Chrift's  famous  titles^, 
and  a  Believer's  golden  chain  5"  "  Chrift's  voice  to  London." 
His  works,  which  are  much  in  the  ftyle  of  Bunyan,  were  re* 
printed  in  1761.  He  turned^  quaker  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  and  lies  interred  in>  the  burying-ground  in  bouthwark» 
Died  1696,  aged  6o« 

DYER  (John),  an  englifli  poet,  was  born  in  1700;  the  fe- 
cond  fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Aberglafney  in  Caermarthenflnre^ 
a  folicitor  of  great  capacity  and  note.  He  pafTed  through 
Weftminfter-fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,.arid  was  then 
called  hoQie  to  be  inftruded  in  his  father's  profeffion.  His 
genius,  howeveri  led  him  a  different  way :.  for,  befides  hi& 
early  tafte  for  poetry,  having  a  pafllon  no  Icfs  ftrong  for  the 
arts  of  defign,  he  determined  to  make  painting  his  profeffion. 
With  this  view,  having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  mafter,  he  be-' 
came,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered 
about  South  Wales  and  the  parts  adjacent;  and  about  1727 
printed  "  Grongar  Hill  [e].'*  Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with 
his  own  proficiency,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where,  befide» 
the  ufual  ftudy  of  the  remains  of  antiqiiity,  and  the  works  of 
the  great  matters,  he  frequently  fpcnt  whole  days  in  the  country 
about  Rome  and  Florence,  fketching  thofe  pittorcfquc  profpefts 
with  facility  and  fplrit.     Images  from  hence  naturally  tranC- 

[e]  **  This  poem,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  mind«  and  the  reftedtions  of  the  write? 

••  is   nof  very   accurately  written;*  but  fo  confonant  to  thr  general  fenfe  or  n- 

ihe  fiencs  which  it  di^laiys  are  fo  pleafing,  pericnce  of  manktod,  that  when  it  u  ooce 

.Jte  inuges  ^hich  Uiey  raififtb  welcome  to  read^  it  will  be  read  again." 
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dferred  themfelves  into  his  poetical  compoGtions :  the  principal 
beauties  of  the  •*  Ruins  of  Rome"  are  perhaps  of  this  kind, 
and  the  various  landfcapes  in  the  "  Fleece"  have  been  particu- 
iarly  admired.  0:i  his  return  to  England,  he  publilhcd  the 
**  Ruins  of  Rome,"  1940  i  but  ibon  found  that  he  could  not 
Telifh  a  town  life,  nor  fubmit  to  the  afliduity  reqjaired  in  his 
^rofeflion:  his  talent  indeed  was  rather  for  fketching  than 
finifliing :  fo  he  contentedly  fat  down  in  the  country  with  his 
little  fortune,  painting  now  and  then  a  portrait  or  a  landfcape, 
Rs  his  fancy  led  him.  As  his  turn  of  mind  was  rather  ferious, 
anS  his  conduA  and  behaviour  always  irreproachable,  he  was 
advifcrd  by  bis  friends  to  enter  into  orders;  and  it  is  prefumed, 
though  his  education  had  not  been  jregular,  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  He  was  ordained  by  the  bKhop  of 
Lincoln,  and  had  a  law  degree  conferred  on  him. 

About  the  fame  time  he  married  a  lady  of  Coleniill,  named 
Enfor ;  *^  whofe  graadmother,"  fays  he,  **  was  a  Shakfpeare, 
.defcended  from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakfpeare:"  His 
:eccleGa(lical  provifion  was  a  long  time  but  (lender.  His  firft 
patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  i74t»  Calthorp  in  Leicefter- 
(hire,  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  years ; 
.and,  in  April  1757,  es:change4  it  for  Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire, 
xs£  fcveiU-y^five,  which  was  given  him  by  lord  chancellor  Hard- 
^wicke,  en  •the  recoonmendation  of  a  friend  to  virtue  and  the 
.<nufcs[FJ.  His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  .1752  fir 
John  Heathcote  gave  him  Coningiby,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
ipounds  a  year  ;  and  in  1756,  when  he  was  LL.  B.  without  an^y 
folicitation  of  his  own,  obtained  for  liim^  from  the  chancelloc, 
Xirkby  on  Bane,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  •*  1  was  glad  of  thk,** 
/ays  Mr.  Dyer,  in  1756^  **  on  account  of  its  nearnefs  to  mcj 
though  I  think  myfelf  a  rlofer  by  the  ex^ihange^  through  the  eic- 
ipence  of  the  feal,  difpenfations  [g],  journies,  &c.  and  the  charge 
of  an  old  houfe,  half  of  which  I  am  going  to  pull  down.""  '  The 
.houle,  which  is  a  very  good  one,  though  deferted  by  the  prefent 
incumbent,  owesiinmch  of  its  improvement  to  Mr*  Dyer.  His 
ftudy,  a  little  joctm  with  white  walls^  afcended  by  two  Heps,  bad 
;^  handfome  vmndow  to  the  churchyard,  which  he  (lopped  up, 
and  opened  a  Jefs,  that  gave  him  a  full  view  of  the  fine  church 
and  caiUe  ^  TateQiall,  about  a  mile  off,  and  of  .the  road  leading 
to  it.    He  alfo  improved  tlie  no w-negle£ied  garden.,  fn  Ma^* 

[r]  Daniel  Wray,  efq.  one  of  the  de-  to  the  bcautifpl  I'ttde  poem  which  begiot* 

puty  tellers  of  the  eiche4uer.  .»4  a  curator  Have  myirJcnas  in  the  town,  iniht»T 

■of  the  Britilh  Mufeum.     Ftr  (hit  gemlr-^  ijufy  town 

4nan  Mr.  Dyer  feem.  to  have  eotertaintd  ^p^^^.f^^h  a  man  as  John  Dya^t 

<he   iinccreft    regard.     Mr.    Dyer    calU  *                            "*           ' 

*' ftood    Mr.  Edwards/'    author    of  the  [c]  Hehad  adirpenfationi  in  Septem* 

I**  Caiiont  of  Criticifm/'  his    particular  -^er   I75tj    to  hold  Belchford   and   (^o- 

/riend;    and  in  Savage's  poems  are  two  ningiby;  an9  another,  in  jSl/if^6,  to 

IfpilUes  to  Dyer,  one  of  theqi  ia  anfwer  hold  ConiDglby  and  Kirkby. 
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1757  he  was  again  in  mortar;  rebuilding  a  large  barn,  whicfi 
a  late  wind  had  blown  down,  and  gathering  materials  for  re- 
building above  half  the  parfonage-houfe  at  Kirkby.  "  Thefe," 
he  fays,  "  fome  years  ago,  I  fhould  have  called  trifles  j  but 
the  evil  days  are  come ;  and  the  lighted  thing,  even  the  grafs- 
hopper,  is  a  burden  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  old  and  fickly.*' 
He  had  then  juft  publifhed  "  The  Fleece,"  his  greateft  poetical 
work;  of  which  Dr.  Johnfon  relates  this  ludicrous  (lory :  Dod- 
fley  the  bookfellcr  was  one  day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifitor, 
with  more  expeftation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other  could  eafily 
admit.  In  the  convcrfation  the  author's  age  was  alked ;  and 
being  reprefented  as  advanced  in  life,  **  he  will,*'  faid  the  critic, 
"  be  buried  in  woollen."  lie  did  not  indeed  long  outlive  that 
publication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  i'ncreafe  of  his  preferments ; 
for  a  confumptive  dilorder,  with  which  he  had  long  ftruggled, 
carried 'him  off  at  length  in  1758.  Mr.  Gough,  who  viilted 
Coningfby  Sept.  5,  1782,  could  find  no  memorial  cre£led  to  him 
in  the  church,  which  is  a  very  handfome  building,  with  a  lofty 
fquare  tower,  open  at  bottom  with  three  high  arches.  Mrs.  Dyclr, 
on  her  hulband's  deceafc,  retired  to  her  friends  in  Caernarx  jn- 
fhire.  In  1756  they  had  four  children  living,  three  girls  and  a 
boy.  Of  thefe,  Sarah  died  fitigle.  The  fon,  a  youth  of  the 
mod  amiable  difpofition,  heir  to  his  father's  truly  claflical  tafte, 
and  to  his  uncle's  eftate  of  three  or  fbur  hundred  a  yfear  in 
Suffolk,  devoted  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  travelling  j 
and  died  in  Lond^m,  as  he  was  preparing  to  fet  out  on  a  lour  to 
Italy,  in  April  1782,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  This  young 
gentleman's  fortune  was  divided  bet  •  *en  two  furviving  fifters  j 
one  of  them  married  to  alderman  Hewlrt  of  Coventry;  the  other, 
Elizabeth,  to  the  rev.  John  Gaunt  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Dyer 
had  fome  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  dead  in  1756,  except  one, 
who  was  a  clergyman,  yeoman  of  his  majefty's  almonry,  lived 
at  Marybone,  and  had  then  a  numerous  family. 

Mr.  Dyer's  charaftcr  as  a  writej  has  been  fixed  by  three 
poems,  "  GroK^ar  Hjll,"  «  The  Ruins  of  Rome,"  and  "  The 
Fleece ;"  wherein  a  poetical  imagination  perfectly  original,  a 
natural  fimplicity  conneftcd  with  the  true  fublime,  and  often 
produftive  of  it;  the  warm  eft  fcntimcnts  of  benevolence  and  ! 

virtue,  have  been  univcrfally  obfervcd  and  admired.     Thefe  ! 

pieces  were  publifhed  feparately  in  his  life-time;  but  after  his  \ 

death  coUcfted  in  one  volume  8vo,  1761 ;  with  a  (hort  account 
of  himfelf  prefixed. 

DYNAMUS,  a  rhetor  of  the  ivth  century,  the  friend  of 
Aufonius,  \v  as,  like  him,  of  Bourdeaux.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  town  on  an  accufation  of  adultery.  He  retired  to  Lerida 
in  Spain  about  the  year  360,  where  he  married  a  very  rich  woman, 
and  where  he  died.  He  is  to  be  dillin^uiflied  from  another 
Dynamus,  who,  by  means  of  fervilities  and  impoftures,  obtraned 
he  g  overnment  of  Tufcany  of  the  emperor  Conllantius. 
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EACHARD  (Dr.  John),  an  cngUfli  divine  of  great  learning 
and  wit,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  Suffolk,  and  born 
about  1636.     He  was  carefully  inftrufted  in   grammar  and 
claflical  literature,  and  was  admitted  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, May  10,  1655;  B.  A.    1656-,  fellow,  June  9,  16585 
M.  A.  1660.     In  1670  he  publiflied  "  The  grounds  and   oc-^ 
cafions  of  the  contempt  of  the  clergy  and  religion  inquired  into* 
In   a  letter  to  R.  L."    This  pamphlet,  which  was  publiihed 
without  his  name,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  foon  anfwered 
by  feveral  clergymen.     He  took  the  inftances  of  abfurdity  and 
nonfenfe  in  this  letter  from  his  father's  fermons.    This  piece 
being  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  he  publiihed,  the  year  after^ 
^'  Some  obfervations  upon  the  anfwer  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
grounds  and  occaGons  of  the  contempt  of  the  clergy^  with  fome 
additions.     In  a  fecond  letter  to  R.  L.  by  the  fame  author." 
This  however  was  a  reply  to  only  one  of  his  ancagonlfts ;  the  reft 
he  anfwered  in  "Some  letters,"  fubjoined  to  a  book  which  he  pub- 
liihed in  1672,  and  intituled, "  Mr.  Hobbes*sftate  of  nature  con* 
fidered  in  a  dialogue  between  Philautus  and  Timothy."    This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Sheldon,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
was  fo  well  received,  that  the  year  after  he  publiflied  another 
piece  againft  Hobbes,  which  he  alfo  dedicated  to  the  fame  arch- 
bifhrp.     It  IS  intituled,  "  Some  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes *s  con- 
fidered,  in  a  fecond  dialogue  between  Philautus  and  Timothy, 
By  the  fame  author."    We  do  not  find  that  Hobbes  ever  vouch- 
fafed  to  enter  the  lids  with  this  adverfary;  and  indeed  it  is 
cafy  to  conceive  why  he  fliould  choofe  to  decline  it.     He  would 
have  been  puzzled  how  to  manage  him.     For  fuppofe  Hobbes 
to  have  exceeded  him,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  ftrength  of  parts 
and   folidity  of  judgment ;  fuppofe  him  alfo  to  have  had  the 
better  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  moft  will  eafily  allow  that  he 
had  not ;  yet  Eachard  had  fo  infinitely  the  advantage  over  him, 
in  point  of  wit  and  raillery,  that  he  was  fure  to  carry  the  laugh 
againft  him  in  fpite  of  all  his  arguments. 

The  "  Letter  to  R.  L."  and  the  «  Dialogue  between  Phi- 
lautus  and  Timothy,"  are  the  moft  eminent  of  his  works,  and 
were  long  a  favourite  companion  both  of  divines  and  laymen. 
Swift  fpeaks  of  them  with  refpeft,  and  feems  indeed  to  have 
read  them  with  attention.  Some  outlines  of  the  "  Tale  of  a 
Tub"  had  even  been  faid  to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Eachard. 
But  it  has  been  obferved  of  him,  that  he  had  no  talent  at  all  for 
ferxous  fubjeds. '  Mr.  Baker,  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
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in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  copy  of  Dr.  Eachard's  **  Letter  to  R.  L/' 
pbferves,  that  he  went  to  St.  I^ary's  with  great  expectation  to 
hear  him  preach,  but  wasnevcr  more  difappointed. 

Upon  the  deccafe  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  died  at  Ely,  Dec.  (J, 
1675,  oar  author  yras  chofen  in  his  room  mailer  of  Catharine-* 
hall ;  andt  the  year  following,  created  D.  D.  by  royal  mandate. 
He  died  July  7,  1697,  ag^d  61 ;  ai|d  was  fucceeded  in  his  mafr 
terfhip  by  fir  William  Dawes,  afterwards  archbiftiop  of  York. 
Dr.  Eachard  intended  to  have  rebuilt  the  whole  or  greateft  part 
of  Catharine-hall  y  but  did  not  live  to  complete  that  generous 
defign.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel ;  and  the  infcription  On 
his.  tomb  will  be  a  lading  monument,  of  h^^  worth  and  of  the 
gratitude  of  that  fociety :  it  is  printed  \n  the  (hort  account  of 
his  life  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  work^  in  2774. 

EARLE  (William  Benson),  was  born  at  Shaftefbury,  July 
7,  1740.  He  was  poflefled  of  literary  endowments  of  the  mgh* 
eft  order — well  verfed  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  belles  lettres— 
but  particularly  blefled  with  a  mod:  exquifite  tafte  for  mu&c, 
his  time  and  talents  feemed  devoted  tothefe  engaging  purfuits; 
yet  amidft  them  he  forgot  not  the  humble  and  lowly,  but  was 
€v6t  relieving  their  necellities,  and  leiTening  their  wants.  The 
following  bcquefts  will  evjnce  that  he  remembered  them  to  the 
laft,  and  will  (hew  the  generofity  and  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 
To  the  matrons  of  Bifliop  Seth  Ward's  college  in  the  Clofe  he 
beaueathed  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  guineas.  To  St.  George's 
hoipital,  Hyde  Park  corner — to  Hetheringham's  charity  for  the 
relief  of  the  blind — ^to  the  philanthropic  fociety,  and  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  decayed  muficians,  a  contingent  legacy  qf  one 
thoufand  guineas  to  each.  To  the  three  hofpitals 'eftabliftied 
in  Winchefter,  Salisbury  and  Bridol,  one  hundred  guineas  each. 
To  the  refpefkive  parifhcs  of  the  Clofc,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Martin  in  Salilbury,  fifty  guineas  each.  For  different 
charitable  purpofes  in  the  parlfh  of  Grately,  Hants,  the  fum 
of  four  hundred  guineas ;  and  to  the  poor  cottagers  in  Grately, 
his  tenants,  the  fee  fimple  of  their  cottages  j  and  to  the  parifti 
of  North  Stoke,  in  Somerfet(hire,  thirty  guineas.  As  a  man  of 
literature,  and  a  friend  to  the  arts,  he  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Royal  Society,  two  hundred  guineas— to  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians, two  hundred  guineas— and  to  the  prcfident  of  the  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  &c.  two  huncBred 
guineas  for  the  purchafc  of  books  for  the  public  libraries  of  thofe 
three  refpe£lable  focieties.— To  the  Bath  agriculture  fociety  hfc 
has  given  one  hundred  guineas.  Wifliing  to  add  a  beauty  to 
the  many  which  now  adorn  one  of  the  fine  ft  gothic  ftructurcs 
in  the  world,  he  alfo  bequcathed^the  funi  of  four  hundred  gui- 
neas for  ercding  a  window  of  painted  glafs  in  the  great  wett 
imvc  of  Salifbury  cathedral.    Jo  encourage  the  art  he  loved, 

an^ 
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^nd  give  a  grateful  teftiraony  of  his  partiality  to  the  Salitbury 
concert,  he  left  an  annual  fubfcription  of  five  guineas  for 
ten  years,  towards  its  fuppdrt ;  and  a  further  fum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  guineas  for  the  three  next  triennial  mufical  feftt* 
vals  at  Salifbury,  after  his  deceafe.  Befides  the  above  public  le- 
gacies, he  amply  remembered  his  friends,  and  bequeathed  many 
others,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  merit,  and  the  re^ 
ward  of  induftry  and  goodnefs.  He  died  the  lift  of  March  1 796, 
at  his  houfe  in  the  Clofe,  Salifbury;  and  on  the  30th  his  remains 
were  privately  interred  in  the  parifli-church  of  Newton  Toney, 
near  thofe  of  his  anceftors,  his  own  pofitive  injunftions  having 
prevented  thofe  public  marks  of  rcfpeft  to  his  memory,  which  ^ 
would  otherwife  have  been  paid  on  the  melancholy  occafion  by 
his  numerous  friends. 

EBERTUS  (Theodore),  a  learned  profeflbr  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder^  in  the  17th  century,  acquired  a  name  by  his  wprks. 
The  principal  of  them  are:  1.  Chronologia  fanfbionis  Hngux 
j^dorum.  2.  Elogia  jurifconfultorum  &  politicorum  centum 
llluftriumy  qui  fanaam  Hebraam  linguam  propagarunt  j  Leip- 
Cc,  1628,  8vo.  3.  Poetica  Hcbraica;  ibid.  1628,  8vo.  TI^s 
book,  as  containing  much  learned  obfervation,  is  highly  ufeful 
to  all  who  would  acquire  a  thorpugh  knowledge  of  the  hebrsw 
tongue. 

EBION,  from  whom  the  fcft  of  the  ebionites  are  called,  lived 
about  72,  and  againft  him,  as  fome  fay,  St.  John  wrote  his  go- 
fpel.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  they  did  not  derive  their 
name  from  the  head  of  their  fed,  but  from  the  hebrew  word 
ebion,  which  fignifies  a  poor  defpicable  man/,  becaufe  they  had 
low  and  diQionourable  fentiments  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Irenarus, 
in  defcribing  the  herefy  of  the  ebionites,  takes  no  notice  of 
Xbion :  and  the  filence  of  this  father,  together  with  the  tefti- 
monies  of  EuJfebius  and  Origen,  would  incline  one  to  fufpeft, 
that  Ebion  is  only  an  imagi^nary  name,  or  might  poflibly  belong 
to  Cerinthus.  For  Epiphanius,  fpeaking  of  tbion,  tells  the  fame 
ftory  of  him  that  is  told  of  Cerinthus,  viz.  that  of  St.  John*s 
haftcning  out  of  the  bath  when  Cerinthus  came  in,  for  fear  the 
building  ifaould  fall  upon  him ;  and  aiTures  us  alfo  of  his  preach- 
ing in  Paleiline  and  Afia,  which  likewife  agrees  with  Cerin- 
thus's  hiftory. 

The  ebionites  maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  only  a  mere 
man,  defcended  from  Jofeph  and  Mary.  They  received  no 
other  gofpel  than  that  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had  in  he- 
brew,  but  very  maimed  and  interpolated  ;  and  this  they  called 
the  Gofpel  according  to  the  Hebi'ews.  They  rejefted  the  reft 
of  the  New  Teftament,  and  efpecially  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  look- 
ing ^  upon  this  apoftle  as  an  apoftate  from  the  law:  for  they 
Jicld,  that  every  body  was  obliged  to  obfcrvc  the  Mofaic  law.  They 
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Hmde  Saturday  and  Sunday  equal  holidays :  they  bathed  them- 
fclvc*  every  day  like  the  Jews,  and  worfliippcd  Jerufalem  as  the 
Iioufe  of  God.  They  called  their  meetings  fynagogues,  and  not 
churches  j  and  celebrated  their  myftcries  every  year  with  un- 
Jeajened  bread.  They  received  the  Pentateuch  for  canonical 
Icripture,  but  not  all  of  it.  They  had  a  veneration  for  the  old 
patriarchs^  but  defpifed  the  prophets.  They  made  ufe  of  forecd 
Adls^of  the  apotlles,  as  St.  Fctcr's  travels,  and  many  other 
apocryphal  books)  and  at  lad  they  united  with  the  Helfefaits. 
Epiphan.  H«r.  19  et  30.  Iren.  1.  i.  c.  26.  Eufeb.  1.  iii.  Origea 
contra  Celf.  1.  ii.  Ittigiusde  Haeref.l.  i.  Iren.  1.  iii. 

ECCARD  (John  George  d'),  a  german  hiftorian  and  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Guingen  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  1670. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Leibnitz,  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  made 
profeflbr  of  hiilory  at  Helmftadt  $  and,  after  the  death  of  Leib- 
nitz in  1716,  fucceeded  him  in  the  chair  at  Hanover.  Some 
debts,  that  he  had  comraded  in  this  new  fituation,  obliged  him 
to  quit  it  in  1723  ;  and  the  year  after,  he  embraced  the  catho- 
lic religion  at  Cologne,  and  retired  to  Wurtzbourg.  At  Wurtz- 
bourg  he  was  greatly  regarded,  and  filled  with  diilinflion  the 
places  of  epifcopal  counfellor,  hiftoriographer,  antiquary,  and 
librarian.  He  died  in  1730,  after  having  been  ennobled 
by  the  emperor.  His  works  are  :  i.  Corpus  hilloricum  medii 
jcvi,  a  temporibus  Caroli  magni  imp.  ad  finem  fscculi  xv.  J^eipf. 
J 723,  2  vols,  folio.  This  colledlion,  fays  the  Abbe  Lenglet,  by 
one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  honeil  men  in  the  empire,  is  very 
curious  and  well-dageiied.  2.  Leges  Francorum  et  Ripuariorumj 
1730,  folio.  A  collcdion  no  lefs  efteemcd  than  the  former. 
3.  De  origine  Germanorum.  Publilbed  1750,  in  410.  by  Lhei- 
dius,  librarian  at  Hanover.  4.  Hidoria  fludii  etymologici  lin- 
guae germanicae,  8vo.  And  many  other  pieces  in  latip  and  ger- 
man, which  (hew  a  profound  knowledge  of  hidory. 

£CCH£LL£NSIS  (Abraham^,  a  learned  Maronite,  and  pro- 
feflbr of  the  oriental  languages  at  Rome.  While  he  was  there, 
he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  great  duke  Ferdinand  U.  to  tranf- 
late,  out  of  arabic  into  latin,  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  books 
of  Apollonius's  Conies ;  and  was  aiFiflcd  in  the  tranflation  by 
John  Alphonfus  Borelli,  a  famous  mathematician,  who  added  a  ' 
commentary  to  it.  It  was  printed  at  Florence,  with  Archi- 
medcs's  book  "  De  aflumptis,"  in  1661.  But  before  this  he 
had  been  at  Paris,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  countryman  Ga- 
briel Sionita,  to  be  a  coadjutor  -with  him  in  that  magnificent 
work  of  the  Polyglott  Bible,  pubiifticd  by  Mr.  Le  Jay :  and  it 
was  he  who  furnished  the  arabic  and  fyriac  text  of  the  book  of 
Ruth  with  the  latin  verfion.  Sionita  and  Ecchellcnfis  at  lad 
quarrelled  :  and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  gave  great  fcandal- 
J^cchellcuGs  had  alfo  a  quarrel  with  Fkivigny,  who  wrote  two 
4  letters 
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letters  againft  this  edition  of  the  Bible  5  and  afterwards  a  ttdrd^ 
in  which  he  applies  to  Ecchellenfis  thefe  words  of  St.  Matthew^ 
'*  Quid  vides  feftucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui^  &  trabem  in  oculo 
tuo  non  vides ;  Why  fecft  thou  a  mote  in  thy  brother's  eyCf 
and  beholdeft  not  a  beam  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  vii.  3.  By  anac- 
cident  in  the  printing  of  this  laft  letter,  the  firft  o  in  the  word 
oculo  was  dropped  out,  which  perverted  the  facred  text  into  aa 
indecent  expreffion.  This  error  was  objefted  to  Flavigny  bf 
Ecchellcnfis  in  terms  of  the  higheft  reproach,  as  if  he  had  dc- 
fjgnedly  been  profane  upon  the  words  of  fcripture }  and  it  is 
lliid  to  have  created  him  fo  much  vexation,  that  he  could  not 
fpeak  of  it  with  patience  for  thirty  years  after,  Ecchellenfis 
was  recalled  from  France,  by  the  congregation  de  propaganda 
fide,  to  afTift  in  tranflating  the  fcriptures  into  arabic,  in  which 
he  was  employed  in  1652.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

ECCLES  (Solomon),  an  cnglifh  mufician,  for  many  years 
much  run  after  for  his  furprifing  ikill  on  feveral  inftrumeuts. 
"While  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  however,  he  became  a  quftker, 
and  pradifcd  fo  many  follies  in  this  new  profeflion  that  he  was 
the 'ridicule  of  the  whole  town.  Hd  burnt  his  lute  and  his  violins, 
and  by  meditation  found  out  a  new  expedient  for  afcertaihing 
the  true  religion  ;  this  was,  to  colledt  under  one  roof  the  mott 
virtuous  men  of  the  feveral  fe£ls  that  divide  chriftianity ;  who 
Ihbuld  unanimoufly  fall  -to  prayer  for  7  days  without  taking 
any  nourifliment.  **  Then,  faid  he,  thofe  on  whom  the  fpirit 
of  God  {hall  manifeft  itfelf  in  a  fenfible  manner,  that  is  to  fay, 
by  the  trembling  of  the  limbs  and  interior  illuminations,  maf 
oolige  the  reft  to  fubfcribe  to  their  dccifions."  He  found  none 
that  would  put  this  ftrange  conceit  to  the  trial.  Eccles  labour- 
ed in  vain  to  propagate  his  folly  ;  his  prophecies,  his  invedivesp 
his  pretended  miracles,  only  ferved  to  pafs  him  from  one  prifon 
into  another :  till  at  length,  b^  this  fort  of  difcipline  he  was 
brought  to  confefs  the  vanity  01  bis  prophecies,  and  he  finiihed 
his  life  in  tranquillity,  but  without  religion.  He  died  about  the 
clofe  of  the  laft  century. 

ECHARD  (Jacqjcjes),  a  dominican,  bom  at  Rouen  in  1644, 
the  fon  of  a  fecretary  to  the  french  king,  died  at  Paris,  March  15, 
1 7  ?4,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fame 
of  his  orcier  by  the  Bibliothequesof  the  authors  it  has  produced, 
2  vols.  foJ.  Paris  ;  the  iftin  1719,  the  fecond  in  172U 

ECHARD  (Laukence),  an  englifli  hiftorian  and  divine,  was 
born  at  Baflam  near  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  about  1671,  and  was  a 
near  relation  of  Dr.  John  Eachard,  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
article  ;  "  fo  near  a  one,  he  fays,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England  ad 
ann.  167  5,  that  he  could  not  give  a  juft  chara6l:er  of  that  excel- 
lent perfon,  without  being  fufpedled  of  partiality  and  aflfeaion." 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who,  by  the  death  of  an  elder 

brother. 
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.  brother,  became  poflefled  of  a  good  eftate  in  that  county ;  amd, 
after  having  been  properly  educated  in  Cchool-lcarning,  he  was 
fent  to  Chrift-colleee  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
,  B.  A.  1 691 9  and  M.  A.  169$.    He  afterwards  went  into  orders, 
and  was  prefented  to  the  livings  of  Wclton  and  Elkinton  in  Lin- 
coinlbire  $  where  he  fpent  above  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  in 
1706  pubKfhed  in  one  volume,  folio,  "  An  hidorv  of  England, 
from  the  firft  entrance  of  Julius  Cxfar  and  the  Romans  to  tlie 
•end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  L"     A  fecond  edition  of  this 
Yolume  was  publilhed  in  1718  ;  in  which  year  came  out  his  fe« 
cond  and  third  volumes,  which  carry  his  hiftory  down  to  the 
conclufion  of  the  reign  of  ][ames  II.  and  of  the  cltabUfhment  of 
William  and  Mary.     This  work,  which  at  the  time  was  fcvcrely 
animadverted  on  by  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  and  John  Oldmixon, 
is  now  almoft  forgotteup  as  well  as  his  eccleliadical  hiftory ;  the 
place  of  the  former  being  fo  much  better  fupplied  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  that  of  the  latter  by  Dn  Moflieim.     He  alfo  publiflied  an 
iengllfli  tranflation  of  Flautus  and  Terence,  a  Gazetteer,,  or 
Newfman's  interpreter,  and  a  colle£lion  of  maxims  extrafled 
from  archbi(hop  Tillotfon*s  works.     Echard  was  made  a  pr-e- 
bendary  of  Lincoln;  and,   in   17129   inftalled   archdeacon   of 
Stowe.     He  was  prefented  by  George  I.  to  the  livin|^  of  Ren- 
<!le(ham,  Sudborn,  and  Alford,  in  Suffolk ;  at  which  places  he 
jived  about  eight  years  in  a  continued  ill  ftate  of  health.     Be- 

,  ing  advifed  to  go  to  Scarborough  for  the  waters,  he  got  as  far  as 
Lincoln,  but,  declining  very  fall,  was  unable  to  proceed  farther: 
and  there,  going  to  take  the  air,  he<Hed  in  his  chariot,  Augud 
16,  1730,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary  Mag^ 
Galen's  church,  but  without  any  monument  or  memorial  of  hiov 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  London.  He 
married  twice,  but  had  no  children  by  either  of  his  wives. 

ECKIUS  (John),  a  learned  divine,  and  profeflbr  in^hc  uni*- 

-  verfitv  of  Ingoldftadt,  was  born  in  Suabia  in  J  483.  He  is  mc<- 
cnoraole  for  <he  oppoCiion  he  gave  to  Luther,  Melanflhon,  Ca- 
roloftadius,  and  other  leading  proteftants  in.  Germany  ;  and  for 
liis  difputes  and  writings  againft  them  in  <lefence  of  his  own 
communion.  In.  1518  he  difputed  wit^  Luther  at  Leipfic 
about  the  fupremacy  of  th«  pope,  penance,  purgatory,  and  induU 

.  licences,  before  George  d\ike  of  Saxony;  ac  which  time  ev,en 
the  lutherans  are  ready  to  grant  that  h^  acquitted  himfelf  as 
"well  as  a  man  could  do  in  the  fupport  c^i  fuch  acaofe.  He  dis- 
puted the  year  after  againft  Caroloftadius,  on  the  fubjefl  of  free 
will.  He  appeared  at  the  diet  of  Augffburg  in  1538^  where  he 
argued  againib  the  proteftant  confcfTion^  and  in  1541  he  dif- 
puted for  three  days  with  Mcianfllion  and  other  divines  at 
Worms,  concerning  the  continuance  of  original  fin  after  bap- 
jtifm.    This  conference;  hy.  the  emperpf's*  PQxnfoand^  was  ;|d* 

|ourne4 
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journcd  to  Ratilbon ;  where  he  diflented  agnJn  from  Pflug  and 
Cropper,  with  reference  to  the  articles  of  union.  He  was  in  a 
manner  at  the  head  of  all  the  public  difputes  which  the  roman- 
catholics  had  with  the  lutherans  and  zwinglians.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  polemical  tra£bs ;  and,  among  the  reft,  a  manual  of  con* 
troverfies,  in  which  he  difcourfes  upon  moit  of  the  heads  con-^ 
tefted  between  the  papifts  and  proteftants.  Tliis  book  was  print* 
ed  at  Ingoldftadt  in  1535.  He  wrote  another  traft  againft  the  ar- 
ticles propofed  at  the  conference  ac  Ratilbon,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1543.  He  compofed  likewife  two  difcourfes  upon  the  facrifice 
of  the  mafe  5  more  controverfial  pieces ;  an  expofition  upon  the 
prophet  Haggai ;  and  feveral  homilies.  Upon  the  whole  he 
was  a  perfon  of  uncommon  parts>  uncommon  learning,  and  un- 
common zeal;  qualities  which  would  have  made  any  party  glad  to 
call  him  their  own.  He  died  at  Ingoldftadt^  in  1543,  aged 
60  years. 

ECLUSE  (Charles  de  l%  Clujtutj  phyGcian,  of  Arras^ 
to  whom  the  emperors  Maximilian  II.  and  Rodolphus  II.  com* 
mitted  the  care  of  their  garden  of  fimples.  Being  difgufted  with 
the  formalities  attending  on  the  life  of  a  courtier,  he  retired  to 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine ;  then  to  Leyden,  where  he  died> 
April  4, 1609,  at  the  age  of  84>  profeflbr  of  botany.  His  works 
are  in  2  vols,  folio  5  Antwerp,  1601—1605.  They  turn  upon 
the  branch  of  fcience  he  purfued. 

ECLUSES  DES  LOGES  (Pierre  Mathurin  de  l'),  doc* 
tor  of  the  Sorbonne,  bom  at  Falaifc,  died  in  1775,  obtained  the 
prize  of  eloquence  at  the  french  academy  in  1743.  But  is 
much  more  known  by  his  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Sully.  He 
IS  noticed  here,  however,  only  as  affording  an  occafion  to  men- 
tion, that  his  remarks  on  that  book  arc  to  be  read  with  caution-, 
as  he  has  mifrcprefented  all  that  relates  to  the  jefuits,  and  fal- 
Cfied  the  Memoirs  of  Sully  in  feveral  places ;  but,  when  he 
printed  it  in  1740,  the  jefuits  being  in  great  power,  he  flattered 
them  with  fervility.  ^ 

EDELINCK  (Gerard),  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1641^' 
He  there  learnt  the  firft  elements  of  drawing  and  engraving  ;. 
but  it  was  in  France  that  he  made  the  full  difplay  of  his  talents, 
being  invited  thither  by  the  munificence  of  Louis  XIV.  He  was. 
made  choice  of  to  engrave  two  pieces  of  the  higheft  reputation  ;, 
the  pifturc  of  the  holy  family,  by  Raphael  -,  and  that  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  tent  of  Darius,  by  le  Brun.  Edelinck  furpaffed  ex- 
pe£]bation  in  the  prints  he  executed  from  thefe  mafter-picccs ;. 
the  copies  were  as  much  applauded  as  the  originals.  It  is  im- 
poflible  not  to  admire  in  them,  as  in  all  his  other  produf^ions,  a 
neatnefs  of  touch,  a  piumpnefs,  and  a  (hade  that  are  inimitable. 
The  cafe  and  afliduity  with  which  he  worked  procured  the  pub- 
He  a  great  number  of  cftimable  pieces.     He  fut:cecded  equally 

well 
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well  in  the  portraits  of  the  moft  famous  perfonagesof  his  timCy* 
among  whom  he  might  reckon  himfelf.  This  excellent  anift 
died  in  1 707,  at  the  age  of  66,  in  the  hotel  royal  of  the  Gobelins, 
where  he  had  apartments,  with  the  title  of  engraver  in  ordinary 
to  the  king,  and  counfellor  in  the  royal  acadeiTiy  of  painting. 
In  the  lift  of  his  plates,  we  muft  not  forget  that  of  Aiary  ^tag- 
dalen  renouncing  the  vanities  of  the  world,  from  a  painting  by 
le  Brun.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  expreflion. 

£D£MA  (Gerard),  a  dutch  painter,  thought  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Friefland,  painted  landfcapes  juftly  held  in  great  efteem. 
He  w^nt  over  to  Surinam,  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  infeds  and 
plants :  this  department,  however,  appearing  to  him  too  con- 
fined, he  quitted  it  for  the  taking  of  views,  drawing  trees,  &c. 
He  then  went  to  the  engliih  colonies  in  America,  where  he  ap- 
plied to  all  manner  of  fubjefls ;  he  even  painted  there  feveral 
plthrrcs  which  he  brought  with  him  to  London  about  the  year 
1670^  Whatever  he  put  out  of  his  hand,  was  well  coloured 
and  finifiied  with  fpirit.  His  pi£l:ures  found  a  quick  reception 
here  in  England,  as  reprcfenting  profpe£ts  of  a  continent  in 
which  the  public  was  fo  highly  intcrefted.  Edema  took  his  ad- 
vantage of  this  taftc  for  his  works.  He  was  famous  for  paint- 
ing landfcapes,  in  ,which  he  exhibited  a  variety  of  fcenes  of  hor- 
ror, fuch  as  rocks,  mountains,  precipices,  cataradls,  and  other 
marks  of  favage  nature.  He  would  have  died  more  wealthy, 
and  perhaps  would  have  lived  longer,  had  he  been  more  fober ; 
but  we  are  aiTured  that  he  was  too  fond  of  wine.  He  died 
about  the  year  1700. 

EDER  (George),  born  atFriefingen,  acquired  a  name  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  1 6th  century  by  his  Ikill  and  ability 
in  jurifprudcnce.  He  was  honoured  by  the  emperors  Ferdi- 
nand I,  Maximilian  II,  and  Rodolphus  II,  with  the  charge  of 
their  counfellor ;  and  he  left  feveral  works  on  natural  and  na- 
tional law,  of  which  the  beft  is  his  CEconomia  bibliorum,  feu 
partitionum  biblicarum,  libri  v,  in  folio. 

EDMER,  or  EADMER,  an  cnglifli  benediaine  of  St.  Sa- 
viour's monaftery  in  Canterbury,  afterwards  abbot  of  St.  AI- 
ban's,  and  at  laft  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland.  He  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  king  of  England,  about  the  year  i  j  20. 
He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  time  in  fix  books,  from  the  year 
1066  to  1122.  This  work  he  calls  Hiftoria  Novorum,  and  re- 
ports'at  large  the  differences  between  king  Henry  I.  and  Anfelm 
archbiOiop  of  Canterbury.  Edmer  likcwife  wrote  the'  life  of  St. 
Anfelm,  St.  Wilfred,  and  feme  other  trafts.  Selden  printed  his 
Hiftoria  Novorum  in  J  623,  with  notes.  It  was  likewife  re- 
printed in  1675,  by  Gerbcron,  a  benedidine  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  with  St.  Anfelm's  works  added  to  it.    See 
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^hreus  ;  Baron lus's  notes  upon  the  Roman  martyrology,  upon 
April  21.  Vollius,  Hift.  lat.lib.  2.  cap. 48.  Gandavcnfis,cap.7,&c. 
EDMONDES  (Sir  Thomas,  knt.),  was  the  fon  of  Thomas' 
Edmondcs,  head  cuftomer  of  the  port  of  Fowcy  in  Cornwatl, 
and  of  Plymouth  in  Devonfliirc ;  at  which  place  he  was  born 
about  1563.  We  are  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
his  education :  but  fir  Thomas  Edmondcs,  comptroller  of  the. 
koufehold  to  queen  Elizabeth,  introduced  him  to  court ;  and  he 
was  initiated  into  public  btifincfs,  under  that  accomplifhed  (latef- 
man  fir  Francis  Walfingham.  Through  his  recommendation  he 
was  employed  by  the  queen  in  feveral  emba(Iies»-in  which 
he  was  found  trufty  f»nd  fufficient  j  and  acquitted  himfelf  of 
every  thing  committed  to  his  charge,  to  her  fatisfadion.  Wc 
have,  in  him,  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  her  parfimony  5  for  when 
he  was  appointed  her  rcGdcnt  at  the  court  of  France,  his  falarf 
was  but  twenty  (hillings  a  day ;  and  this  allowance  was  fo  ill 
paid,  or  fo  infufficient  for  his  fubfiftcnce,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  reprefent,  in  ^he  mod  pathetic  terms,  his  diilrefs.  In  a  let- 
ter to  the  lord  treafurer,  after  faying  how  much  he  was  indebted 
to  the  charity  and  pity  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  not  only  lent 
him,  but  alfo  given  him  extraordinary  credit  for  money,  he  adds* 
**  It  is  to  many  known  the  poor  life  V  do  here  lead,  under  the 
burden  of  this  heavy  ex  pence,  far  above  my  power  to  bear  9 
protefting  to  your  lordfhip,  in  the  faith  of  a  chriftian,  fuch  to 
be  my  prefent  mifery,  as  I  have  not  the  means  wherewith  to 
put  a  good  garment  on  my  back,  to  appear  in  honeil  company.** 
To  make  him  fome  amends,  however,  or  to  requite  fome  accep- 
table fervice  he  had  done,  fhe  made  him  a  grant  of  the  office  of 
fecretary  for  the  french  tongue.  When  fir  Henry  Neville  wa$ 
appointed  ambafiador  to  the  french  court,  he  was  recalled^ 
and  foon  after,  ann.  1599,  fent  to  Bruffels,  to  archduke  Albert, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  with  inftruftions  to  treat  of  a 
peace,  and  was  alfo  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  the  treaty  of 
Bologne.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  on«  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council ;  and,  in  160 1,  was  fent  to  the  french  king, 
to  complain  of  the  many  ads  of  injufiice  committed  by  his  fub- 
je£ts  againft  the  enghfh  merchants.  He  was  knighted  bf 
James  I.  and  was  employed  by  that  prince  in  the  moft  import* 
ant  negotiations  of  his  reign.  He  obtained  from  him  a  revcr- 
fionary  grant  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown  5  and,  in  1616, 
was  made  comptroller  of  the  king's  houfehold,  and  a  privy 
counfellor.  He  was  chofen  one  of  the  reprcfentativcs  for  the 
borough  of  Wilton,  though  he  was  then  abfent  and  ambalTador 
at  Bruflels,  in  the  parliament  which  was  prevented  from  meet- 
ing by  the  difcovery  of  the  gun-powder-plot ;  about  which  he 
fent  tne  miniftry  feveral  notices^  which  he  learned  at  Brufiels. 
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In  i6r8  he  was  advanced  to  the  place  of  treafurer  of  the  houfcK 
hold.  In  the  firfl:  and  fecond  parliaments  of  Charles  I.  he  was 
elected  a  reprefcntativc  for  the  univcrfity  of  Oxford  j  in  which 
he  made  fome  fpeeches  which  are  printea }  and,  as  David  Llovd 
obfcrvcd,  angered  the  faftion  with  his  principles.  In  1629  he 
was  commiffioned  to  go  ambaflador  to  the  french  court,  to  carry 
ling  Charleses  ratification,  and  to  receive  Louis  the  Xlllth's 
•oath  for  the  performance  of  the  treaty  of  peace  lately  concluded 
between  them.  With  this  honourable  commiffion  he  clofed  all 
his  foreign  employments  5  and  after  having  enjoyed,  for  about 
ten  ye>rs,  an  honourable  and  peaceful  retreat,  died  in  1639. 
He  was  a  map  of  uncommon  penetration  and  indefatigable  in- 
dufiry ;  of  a  firm  and  unfliaken  refolution  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty,  beyond  the  influence  of  terror,  flattery,  or  corruption  ; 
and  a  zealous  fupporter  of  the  proteftant  intereft  in  his  nego- 
tiations at  the  french  court.  Lloyd  fays,  he  ufed  to  puzzle  the 
catholics  about  fix  records,  i.  The  original  of  Conftantine's 
grant  of  Rome  to  the  pope.  2.  St.  Mark's  grant  of  the  Adri- 
atic gulph  to  Venice.  3.  The  Salique  law  in  France.  4.  The 
inftrument  whereby  king  John  pafied  away  England  to  the  pope. 
5.  The  letter  of  king  Lucius..  And,  6.  The  ordinal  of  the  con- 
fecration  at  the  Nag's-head.  The  French  court  dreaded  his  ex- 
perience and  abilities  ;  and,  as  appears  from  letters  of  their  mi- 
nifters  to  their  ambafladors  in  England,  ufed  all  means  to  pro- 
cure him  to  be  employed  elfewhere.  **  Whoever,  .fays  one  of 
them,  can  underhand  divert  this  ftroke,  will,  in  my  opinion,  do 
good  fervice  j  but  I  would  not  openly  oppofe  the  appointment 
of  him  ;  for,  if  it  does  not  fuccced,  it  will  only  ferve  to  exafpc- 
rate  the  little  man,  who  has  fpirit  and  courage  enough."  His 
letters  and  papers,  in  12  vols,  folio,  were  once  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fecretary  Thurloe,  and  afterwards  of  lord  5omers.^  Se- 
veral of  them,  together  with  abftrafts  from  the  reft,  were  pub- 
lifhed  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  a  book  intituled.  An  hiftoral  view  of 
the  negotiations  between  the  courts  of  England,  France,  and 
Bruflels,  from  the  year  1592  to  1617.  1749  8vo.  There  are 
alfo  feveral  letters  of  his  in  the  three  volumes  of  Memorials  of 
afl^airs  of  State,  publifhed  by  Edm.  Sawyer,  efq.  Lond.  1725. 

EDMONDES  (Clement),  fon  of  fir  Thomas  Edmondes, 
comptroller  of  the  king's  houfehold,  was  born  in  Shropfliire,  at 
Sharwardine,  as  it  is  faid  5  became  either  clerk  or  chorifter  of 
All-Souls-cbllegc,  in  1585,  aged  19;  took  one  degree  in  arts, 
and  then  was  chpfen  fellow  of  the  houfe,  1 590.  Four  years 
after,  he  proceeded  in  that  faculty  •,  and  then  leaving  the  col- 
lege, was,  moftly  by  his  father's  endeavours,  made  fuccefGvcly 
fecretary,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  french  tongue  to  queen  Elizabeth 
about  1 60 1,  remembrancer  of  tlic  city  of  London,  iii;;Ilcr  of  the 
1  ^  iequefft 
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iel^iicfts,  Ihuft^r-tnafter  .at  BricI,  in  Zealand,  ont  of  the  clerks 
i»f  the  council,  and  in  1617,  a  knight.    He  was  a  learned  per- 
fon,  was  generally  fktlled  in  all  aits  and  fciences,  ahd  famous  aa 
WeU  for  military  as  for  politic  affairs  ;  and  therefore  efteemed  by 
all  an  ornament  tp  his  degree  and  profeflion^    He  has  written 
and  publiihed  :  ObfervationS  on  the  five  firft  books  of  Csefar's 
commentaries  of  the  civil  wars;   Land.  1600,  foL  Obfervations 
on  the  fizth  and  fetenth  books  of  C^efar's  commentaries,  &c. 
Lond.  1600,  fol.    Obfervations  on  Caefar's  commentaries  of  the 
eivil  wars,  in  three  books.    Lond.  1609,  fol.     On  which,  ot 
the  former  obfervations,  Ben  Jonfon  has  twp  epigrams.    All, 
or  moft,  of  thefe  obfervations  are  reprinted  with  an  addition  of 
an  eighth  commentary  by  Hirtius  Fanfa,  with  our  author's  (£d« 
mondes)  (bott  obfervations  tipon  them:  Lond.  1677,  foL    Be- 
fore which  edition  is  the  life  of  Csefar,  &C4 

Our  learned  author,  fir  Clement  EdmOtideSi  died  in  St. 
Martina's  in  the  fields,  near  to  London,  OSt.  12,  1622,  and  was 
buried  in  the  little  chapel  belonging  to  his  manor  of  Prefton, 
near  to  the  antient  borotij?n  of  Northamptoit^  Over  his  gi'ave  is 
a  comely  monument  ereaed,  having  .an  englUh  and  latin  epitaph 
Inferibed  thereon.  That  in  engliih  is  as  follows  :  Here  lieth , 
fir  Clement  Edmondes,  knc.  one  of  the  clerks  of  his  nfajefty's 
moft  honourable  privy  council.  His  dextrotis  pen  made  him 
mod  worthily  efteemed  in  his  o#n  vocation ;  and  in  the  art  mi- 
litarv,  by  Csefar's  confeflion,  an  underftanding  foldieh  He 
lived  faithfully  indttftrious  in  his  place,  and  died  religioufly  con- 
ftant  in  the  belief  of  the  refurre£^ton,  &c. 

EDWARDS  (Richard),  a  very  early  englKJi  writer,  was 
bom  in  Somerfetfliira,  2523  \  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  col- 
lege, Oxford,  1540;  and  elected  ftudelit  of  Chrift-chtirch,  at 
its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII,  1517.  In  the  beiginnidg  of  queen 
Elis^abeth,  he  was  made  a  gentleman  of  her  chapel,  and  teacher 
of  raufic  to  the  children  of  the  choft.  He  is  almoft  one  of  our 
firft  dramatic  writers,  having  left  behind  him  three  pieces  ^  the 
earlieft  of  which  is  dated  in  1562.  He  was  efteemed  an  exceU 
lent  poet,  and  a  capital  muftcian.  He  wrote  feveral  poems, ' 
which  were  publiflied  after  his  death,  together  with  fome  of 
other  authors,  in  a  colle^ion  intituled,  ^'  A  Paradife  of  Dainty 
Devifes,"  1578.  He  died  in  ^^^6,  much  lamcnticd;  efpecially 
by  his  afibclates  in  Lincoln's- mn,'  of  which  fociety  he  was  a 
member.  When  he  was  in  the  extremity  of  his  laft  ficknefs,  he 
litFTOte  a  poem  upon  the  OQ6atfioil,  whicn  was  efteemed  a  good 
piece :  it  is  intituled,  **  Edwards's  Souiknill ;'  or,  Tlie  Souls 
Knell.'* 

EDWARDS  (Thomas),  an  eoglifh  divine,  was  educated  in 

Trinity-college,  Cambridge  ^  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  .arts 

degree  in  lAoc.and  a  laafter's  in  1609* '  We  learn  from  Wood, 
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that  he  was  alfo  incorporated  maftcr  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  Julf 
1623.     Where,  and  what  his  preferments  were,  we  do  not  find  : 
but  we  learn  from  himfelf,  that,  though  he  conforn>ed,  yet  be 
-was  always  a  puritan  in  liis  heart.     Take  his  own  remarkable 
account  of  the  matter:  **  1  never  had,"  fays  he,  "  a  canonical 
coat,  never  gave  a  penny  towards  the  building  of  Paulas,  took 
not  the  canonical  oath,  declined  fubfcriptlon  for  many  years  be-  , 
fqrc  the  parliament,  though  I  practifed  the  old  conformity  ; 
would  not  give  ne  obolum  quidem  to  the  contributions  againil  the 
Scots,  but  diiTuaded  other  minifters;  much  lels  did  1  yield  to 
bow  to  the  altar,  and  at  the  name  of  Jcfus,  or  adminiftcr  tlie 
lordVfupper  at  a  table  turned  altar  wife,  or  bring  the  people  up 
to  jails,  or  read  the  book  of.  fports,  or  highly  flatter  the  arch- 
biihop  in  an  epiftle  dedicatory  to  him,  or  put  articles  into  the 
high-commlflion-court  againit  any  ;  but  was  myfclf  put  into  the 
high-commiffion-court,  for  preaching  a  fermoa  at  fvlercers -cha- 
pel, on  a  fall-day  in  July  1640,  agaihll   the  biQiops  and  their 
faction  ;  fuch  a  free  fermon;  as  1  believe  never  a  fcclary  in  l^g- 
land  durft  to  have  preached  in  fuch  a  place  and  at  uich  a  time." 
He  exercifed  his  miniitry,  chiefly  as  a  le£lurer,  at  Hertford, 
and  at  fevcral  places  in  and  about  London  \  and  was  fometimcs 
brought  into  trouble  for  oppofing  the  received  doctrines,  or 
not  complying  duly  with  the  forms,  of  the  eilablifhed  church. 
When  the  long  parliament  declared  againft  Charles  1,  our  au- 
thor embarked  himfelf,  with  wife,  children,  eftate,  and  all  that 
was  dear  to  him,  in  th«  fame  (hip  with  them  ;  and  by  all  his  ac- 
tions, fermonp,  prayers,  praifes,  and  difcourf^s,  earneftly  pro- 
moted their  intereu.     But,  when  the  independent  party  began 
to  appear,  and  cfpccially  to  be  uppermoil,  he  became  as  furious 
'againit  them,  as  he  had  been  againil  the  royaiills;  and  oppofed 
them  with  great  virulence  both  by  writing  and  acting.     The  fe- 
vcral piects  he  publiflied  ajrainfl:  tlicm,  are  as  follows :    1.  Rea- 
fon^ngairift  the   indepentjfnt  government  of  particular  congre- 
gations, &c.   1641,  4to.     This  was  anfwered  the  fame  year  by 
a  woman  named  Catharine  Chidlcv.      2.  Antapologia  :  or,  a 
full  anfwcr  to  the  apologetical  narration  of  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mr. 
Nye,  Mr.  Simp  Ton,  Mr.  Burroughs,  Mr.  Bridge,  members  of 
the  afT-mbly  of  divines  :  wherein  are  handled  many  of  the  con- 
trovcrfics  of  thefc  times,   1644,  4to.     ^1  he  cliief  defign  of  this 
work  we  learn  from  himfelf,  in  the  preface  to  it :  This  Antapo- 
logi.i.  fays  he,  I  hcie  recommend  to  you  for  a  true  glafs  to  l)e- 
ho^'i  tlie  faces  of  prcibytcryand  independency  in, with  the  beauty. 
Older,  and  Iti'eiTpth  of  the  one;  ai^d  the  deformity,  diford^r, 
2nd  wjaknel's  of  the  other.     3.  Gar^rarna  ;  or,  a  catalogue  and 
diicovery  of  many  of  the  errors,  hcrefics,  blafphemies,  and  per- 
r  tious  pradtices  of  the  fe£taries  of  this  time,  vented  and  aftcd 
in  Lngiand  in  tliefe  four  lad  years,  &g»  1645,  4^^'    4*  Gan* 

gra:na  : 
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gracna:  part  the  fccond,  1646,  410.  5.  Gangraena:  part  the 
third.  The  errors,  herefies,  and  blafphcmies,  he  particularly 
takes  notice  of,  in  thefe  three  parts  of  his  Gangrsena,  are.  by  him 
referred  to  fixteen  heads  or  forts  of  feftaries  ;  viz.  independents, 
Brownifts,  Chiliads  or  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptifts, 
Manifcftarians  or  Arminians,  Libertines,  Famiiifls,  Enthufiafts, 
Seekers  and  Waiters,  Perfe£li{ls,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antitri- 
nitarians,  A.ntiCcripturifts,  Sceptics,  and  Queftionifts,  who 
queftion  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion  ;  namely,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  faith,  and  the  firft  principles  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
holding  nothing  pofitively  or  certainly,  faving  the  do£lrine  of 
pretended  liberty  of  conference  for  all,  or  liberty  of  prophefying. 
6.  The  cafting  down  of  the  I  a  ft  and  itropgeft  liold  o£  biatan  ;  or, 
a  treatifc  againfl  toleration:  parti.  1647.  This  was  written 
when  the  independents,  by  means  of  a  toleration,  were  for 
working  themlelvcs  into  all  places  of  truft.  7.  Of  the  particular 
vifibility  of  the  church.  8.  A  treatife  of  the  civil  power  in  ec- 
ckfiafticals,  and  of  fufpenfion  from  the  lord's- fupper.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards departed  this  life  Aug.  24,  1647,  ^^  ^'^^  4^th  year  of  his 
age.  It  appears  that  he  died  of  a  quartan  ague  in  Holland, 
^whither  he  had  fled  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  ind^fendents, 
after  Oliver  Cromwell  had  come  with  his  army  in  triumph  into 
the  city.  By  his  wife,  who  was  an  heirefs  of  a  very  confiderablc 
•  fortune,  he  left  one  daughter  and  four  fons,  the  fecond  of  whom 
was  John,  the  fubjeft  of  the  next  article.  As  for  the  chara£ler 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  he  profefTes  himfelf  *'  a  plain,  open- 
hearted  man,  who  hated  tricks,  refervcs,  and  defigns ;  zealous 
for  the  aflembly  of  divines,  the  dircftory,  the  ufe  of  the  lord's- 
prayer,  fmging  of  pfalms,  &c.  and  fo  earncfc  for  what  he  took 
to  be  the  truth,  that  he  was  ufually  called  in  Cambridge  young 
Luther. 

EDWARDS  (John),  a  divine  of  the  church  of  England, 
who  flourifhed  at  the  latter  ^nd  of  the  xviith  and  the  beginning  of 
the  xviiith  century.  He  was  born  at  Hertford,  Feb.  26,  1637. 
His  father  was  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  IJdwards ;.  and,  from  the 
circumftances  which  are  related  concerning  him,  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  was  the  violent  prelbytcrian  divine  pf  whom  an  account 
is  given  in  the  preceding  article.  After  having  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Merchant-Taylors  fchool  in  London,  he  was 
removed,  in  1653,  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  ad- 
mitted of  St.  John*s  college,  then  under  the  government  of  Dr. 
Anthony  Tucicney,  a  prefbyterian  divine,  of  confequence  at  that 
period,  and  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  ch^rafter  and  learn- 
ing. Dr.  Tiickney  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  for  the  wife 
and  exaft  difcipline  of  his  college ;  fo  that  it  flourifhed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Mr.  Edwards,  foon  after  his  admilBon,  was 
chofcn  fcholar  of  the  houfc,  and  he  was  quickly  taken  notice  of 
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for  his  exercifes  both  in  his  tutot^s  diamber  tnd  tn  lits  ktKt&j^m 
hall.  Towards  the  clofe  of  his  tindergraduatefhip,  the  fenior 
prodlor  being  then  of  the  college,  he  was  appointed  one  of  thfe 
moderators  K>r  the  year.  He  ^as  foon  after  elede'd  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  again  choien  moderator  in  the  fchools*  In 
i66f,  Mr.  Edwards  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  and 
fhortiy  afterwards  ordained  deacon.  Biftiop  Sanderfon  engaged 
him  at  the  fame  time  to  preach  a  fermon  at  the  next  ordtnation  of 
prieftsy  which  was  then  approaching.  This  fervice  he  perform- 
ed ',  and,  together  with  the  other  candidates,  entered  into  tte 
fecond  degree  of  the  fatred  minidry."  In  1664  he  undertook  the 
duty  of  Trinity  church  in  Cambridge,  and  went  through  the 
whole  work' both  parts  of  the  day.  In  his  preaching  he  mc&ed 
not  any  flaunting  eloquence,  but  ftudicd  to  be  plain,  intelligible^ 
and  pra£lical,  and  to  edifv  all  his  hearers  $  yet  fo  as  that  his  dif<* 
courles  were  mixed  with  cnoice  and  uncommon  remari^s.  His 
church  was  much  frequented  by  the  gown,  and  by  perfons  of 
conflderabte  (landing  in  the  unircrfity.  In  1665,  during  tife 
time  of  the  plague^  he  quitted  his  refidence  in  die  college,  and 
dwelt  all  that  vear,  and  part  of  the  next,  in  the  town ;  that  he 
might  devote  himfelf  entireW  to  the  edi^cation  and  comfort  of 
the  parifliioners  of  Trinity  cliurcb)  in  that  feafon  of  calamity. 
A  little  after  this,  fir  Edward  Atkins  ofiered  him  a  good  living 
near  Cirenceiler,  in  Gloucefterihire,  but  he  chofe  to  continue 
in  hisftation  at  Cambridge.  In  1666  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  About  the  fame  time  Mr.  Edwards  was  una- 
tiimoufly  chofen  leAurerat  St.  Edmond's  Bury,  with  a  falary  of 
100 1.  a  year.  This  office  he  difcharged  with  great  reputation 
and  acceptance,  notwithftanding  which,  after  a  period  of  twelve  . 
months,  he  reflgned  it,  and  returned  to  his  college.  Here  hc^w- 
ever  his  fituation  was  nneafy  to  him.  He  had  net  been  upon 
the  beft  terms  with  Dr.  Peter  Gunning,  the  former  mafter  of 
St.  John's,  and  he  was  ftill  more  dfflati^fied  with  the  condu£t 
towards  him  of  Dr.  Francis  Tnrner,  Gunniag's  fucceilbr. 
What  were  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Edwards^s  diiguft,  we  are  not 
able  to  afcertain ;  out  it  was  fo  great  that  he  determined  to  refign 
his  fellowfliip.  On  quitting  St.  John's,  he  removed  to  Trinity 
hall,  where  I^  entered  himfelf  a  fellow-commoner,  and  perform- 
ed the  regular  exercifes  in  the  civil  law.  Being  willing  to  be  em- 
ploved  in  the  offices  of  his  clerical  funAion,  he  accepted  of  the 
invitation  of  the  parifiiioners  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Cambridge,  to 
be  their  miniiter ;  and  his  fermons  there  were  as  much  attend^ 
by  perfons  of  confequence  in  the  univerfity  as  they  had  fbrmeriy 
been  at  Trinity  church.  In  the  year  1676  Mr.  Edwanis  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Lane,  the  widow  of  Mr,  Lane,  who  had  been  an  al^ 
derman,  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  an  eminent  attorney  in  the  town.. 
Soon  after  this^  his  friend  fir  Robert  Carr  geneMittfly  offantA 
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lum  die  nrefentation  Co  two  codGderable  benefices  then  vacant 
in  Norfolk^  which  he  a^  gencroafly  declined,  being  willing  that' 
thofe  livings  Cliould  be  beiloi|red  upoii  fonie  other  perfon  or  per- 
fons  who  needed  them*  About  the  fame  time  he  accepted  a 
preferment  lefs  yaluabl<|,  which  was  that  of  St.  Peter's  church 
in  Colcheftery  bei^g  in4uced  to  it  by.  a  profpefl^  of  extenfive  ufe* 
fulnefs.  Thither  he  accordingly  removed  with  his  family,  and 
vas  Iughl](  acceptable  tp  h|s  pari(hioners.  HoweTer,  he  quitted 
the  place  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  removed  to  Cambridge* 
flure.  To  this  he  was  induced  by  the  unkind  ufage  which,  as 
lie  tbou^t,  he  met  with  from  the  clergy  of  the  town ;  by  the 
finhealt^fi^lnefs  of  his  lady ;  and  by  an  apopiefiic  and  convul- 
five  fit  with  which  he  himfclf  was  vifited.  Upon  his  removal 
into  the  county  of  Cambridge,  being  ai|li£led  with  bodily  pains 
and  weakneiTes,   and  efpecialiy  the  gout,  he  determined   to 

{ reach  the  gofpel  by  his  pen.     Accordingly,  from  this  period^ 
.e  employed  himfelf  in  prefenting  a  fucceffion  of  publications 

to  the'  world.    Al^out  the  year  1607,  Mr.  Edwards  removed 
with  his  family  tp  Cambridge,  both  lor  the  convenience  of  the 

■iarket»  and  the  univerfity-library*  Our  author  had  often  been 
foUcited  by  his  frteads  to  take  his  degree  of  D.  D.  but  he  did  not 
cotnfly  with  their  motion  till  i6g^.  In  1701  Dr.  Edwards  loft: 
tits  lady  i  and  after  a  due  and  decent  diftance  of  time  he  married 
Jigain«  The  perfon  he  made  choice  of  was  a  niece  of  alderman 
LanCf  and  bad  been  brought  up  feveral  years  under  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards before  her  marriage  to  the  do£tor.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Dr.  Edwards^  nptwithftanding  his  numerous  publications,  was 
never  pofieSed  of  a  library ;  fome  bibles,  lexicons,  didtionaries^ 
and  other  works  of  a  fimilar  nature  and  conilant  ufe,  excepted. 
The  univerfity  and  college  libraries  furniihed  him  with  all  the  • 
jplai&c  authors,  and  greek  and  latin  fathers,  and  indeed  with 
whatever  related  to  antient  learning.  Thefe  be  either  perufe^ 
in  the  places  where  thev  were  kept,  or  had  them  brought  to  his 
chamber ;  and  his  method  was,  from  the  early  part  of  his  life^ 
to  make  adverfaria  and  collegians  out  of  the  books  which  he 
cead,  and  all  along  to  frame  not^es,  obfervations,  inferences,  and 
reflections  on  them«  and  to  extra£l  remarkable  paflages  from 
them ;  reducing  all  to  the  particular  heads  on  which  he  deCgned 
to  treat.  He  never  bad  a  common^place  book-  With  regard  to  mo^ 
dern  authors,  his  practice  was  to  procure  the  loan  of  them  fron^ 
the  bookfellers,  at  the  price  of  Gspence  for  an  odavo,  a  (hilling 
for  a  quarto,  and  two  (hilltngs  for  a  folia  By  this  good  hulbandry, 
he  wasforced  to  read  the  workswhiehhe  borrowed  withipthetime 
prefixed;  whereas  otherwife  he  might  perhaps  never  have  perufed 
them  thoroughly.  Dr.  Edwards  continued  in  his  courfe  of  dili- 
gent  ftudy,  and  repeated  publications,  till  near  the  period  of  his 
oeceafe^  which  took  place  April  16, 17  x6|  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
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age.  His  writings  are  extremely  nunr^erous ;  but,  notwithftaitd-' 
ing  their  being  undoubtedly  learned,  they  are  too  fcholaftic  and 
calviniftical  to  be  in  any  confiderable  degree  the  objefts  of  prcfent 
attention.  Catharine,  his  fecond  wife,  furvived  her  hufband 
nearly  39  years,  and  died  Jan.  4,  1745,  aged  81,  One  thing 
which  rendered  Dr.  Edwards  unpopular  among  many  of  his  bre- 
thren, was  his  great  zeal  for  the  calviniftic  doftrines.  This 
matter  h'c  undoubtedly  carried  to  a  bigoted  excefs ;  for  he 
adopted  and  contended  fox  the  abfurd  notion  of  the  old  puritans, 
that  there  is  a  clofe  connexion  between  arminianifm  and  po- 
pery. ITiat  he  was  a  man  of  extenHve  learning  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  in  the  materials  from  which  Dr.  Kippis  drew  up  his 
life,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Paul,  the  Auguitine,  the  Brad- 
wavdinc,  the  Calvin  of  his  age.  It  is  farther  afferted,  that  ail 
unbiaffed  and  impartial  men  voted  him,  by  univcrfal  confent, 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  writers  of  his  time.  If  this  afler- 
tion  be  true,  and  yet  his  works  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  volu- 
minous authors  have  reafon  to  refle£l,  with  fomc  degree  of  hu- 
miliation, on  the  uncertain  profpefts  of  future  celebrity. . 

EDWARD5  (Dr.  Jonathan),  an  englifli  divine,  who  dif- 
tinguiflicd  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  writings  againft  the  focinians. 
We  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  him  in  this  work,  as  a  man 
fomevvhat  known  in  his  day  j  otherwife  we  have  nothing  more 
to  fay  of  him  than  jufl  what  we  learn  from  Mr.  Wood,  namely, 
that  he  was  of  Jcfus-collcge  in  Oxford,  that  he  took  his  de- 
grees in  th^  regular  way,  and  that,  in  1686,  he  was  ekfted 
principal  of  his  college,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Lloyd  to 
the  fee  of  St.  David.  His  writings  fliew  him  to  h:we  been  a 
man  of  parts  and  learning,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  warm  and  bi- 
goted zealot. 

EDWARDS  (Geohge),  the  father  of  all  omithologifts,  was 
born  at  Stratford  in  Suflex,  April  3,  1694.  Being  .dcngncd  for 
buHnefs,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  tradcfman  iti  Fenchurch- 
(Ircct,  London  ;  but,  liappening  upon  fome  books  of  natural 
tiiftory,  fculpturc,  painting,  allronomy,  and  antiquities,  he  loft 
all  tafle  for  the  fliop,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  quite  different  ob- 
jcdls.  Oa  the  Expiration  of  his  apprcnticefliip,  he  conceived  a 
defign  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries  :  in  17  16  he  vifited 
Holland,  and  two  years  after  made  a  voyage  to  Norway.  He 
contemplated  the  natural  furniture  of  this  curious  region;  and, 
what  is  worthy  of  attention,  experienced  in  this  almodtarba-* 
rous  country  an  hofpitality  not  to  be  found  in  general  among 
people  who  reckon  thcmfelvcs  civilized  and  polite.  He  yifited 
other  countries,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  contemplating  whatever 
is  curious  in  nature  and  art;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  f::t 
clofely  down  to  liis  favourite  (ludy  of  natural  hiflory,  which  he 
cultivated  withfuch  fuccefs,  as  to  become  greatly  diftinguifhed. 

In 
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la  1733,  recommended  by  fir  Hans  Sloanc,  he  was  chofcn  li- 
brarian of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  had  apartments  in  it. 
He  wasedeemed  one  of  the  moll  eminent  ornithologifts  in  this 
or  any  country.     He  publiflicd  four  volumes  in  4to.  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Birds,  in  the  years  I743>  1747?  i75o>  *7SJ  >  ^"^  three' 
more  volumes  in  4to.  under  the  title  of  **  Gleanings  of  Natural 
Hiftory,"  in  1758,  1760,   1764  [h].     Thus,  after  a  long  feries 
of  years,  the  mofl:  intenfe  application,  and  a  correfpondence  in 
every  quartch*  of  the  world,  he  concluded  a  work,  which  contains 
engravings  and  defcriptions  of  more  than  600  fubjefts  in  natural 
hijl'ory,  not  before  dcfcribed  or  delineated.     At  the  end  of  the 
work  is  a  remarkable  petition  of  the  author,  which  we  infcrt  as 
fomewhat  curious.     "  My  petition  to  God  {if  petitions  to  God 
jre  not  prefumptuous)  is,  that  he  would  remove  from  m*e  all  de-  ' 
fire  of  purfuing  natural  hiftory,  or  any  other  Itudy  ;  and  infpire 
me  with  as  much'knowledge  of  his  divine  nature,  as  my  imper- 
fe£l  (late  is  capable  of:  that  I  may  conduft  myfelf,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  in  a  manner  moft  agreeable  to  his  will, 
which  mud  confequently  be  moft  happy  to*  myfelf.     What  my 
condition  m'Sy  be  in  futurity,  is  known  only  to  the  wife  difpofer 
of  all  things  :  yet  my  prefent  defires  are  (perhaps  vain  and  in- 
confident  with  the  nature  of  things)  that  I  may  become  an  in- 
telligent fpirit,  void  of  grofs  matter,  gravity  and  levity,  endow- 
ed with  a  voluntary  motive  power,  either  to  pierce  infinitely  in- 
to boundlefs  etherial  fpace,  or  into  foiid  bodies  ;  to  fee  and 
inbw  how  ^the  parts  of  the  great  unrverfe  are  connedlcd  with 
each  other,  and  by  what  amazing  mechanlfm  they  arc  put  and 
kept  in  regular  and  perpetual  motion.   .  But,'  oh  vain  and  daring 
prefumption  of  thought !  I  moft  humbly  fubmit  my  future  ex- 
iftcnceto  the  fuprcnie  will  of  the  One  Omnipotent.^*     Mr.  Ed- 
wards died  July  23,   1773,  in  his  eighty- firft  year  ;  after  having 
been  made  follow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  focieties  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  alfo  a  member  of  many  of  the  academies  of  fciences 
and  learning  in  different  parts  of  Europe  [i]. 

EDWARDS  (Thomas),  a  polite  gentleman  and  elegant 
writer,  pofTciTed  a  fmall  paternal  eflate  at  Pitzhanger  in  Mid-  ' 
dlefex,  where  he  refidcd  till  his  purchafe  atTurrick  in  Bucks; 
'and  was  the  laft^of  his  family,  as  appears  by  his  5th  fonnet  in 
Dodfley's  colleflion  of  poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  where  he  pathe- 
tically laments  the  lofs  of  four  brothers  and  as  many  Gfters.     His 

[11]   The   I.innacjn  index,  his  pnpcrs  he  concludes,  **  EvoWi  immortale  opuf 

•from  the  Pi.ilofopliicjl  Tranffad^ions,  wiih  Edwardi,  adpol'ui  raptim  mcas  nomcncia- 

..the  plates  relative  to  thrrel\>bjc^t.s  »n  new  turas  ad  mandatum  luum.  Tibi  fauila  om« 

.engr.u-cd,  were  publijhfd    by    Mr.    Knb-  ni.i  adpriccor.'* 

fnn  in  17/6,  in  a  jropcr  fiic  to  hind  wifh  [  i  J  See  fevcral  more  minute  particu- 

'  ills  other  wotks.     T'»  the  Liniije.^n  Caia-  lars  ot   Mr.  Edwards  in  the  Anecdotes  of 

Joiiuc  is  prchxed  a  lectcr  addreilcd  to  Mr.  Mr.  Bouycr  by  Nichols. 

^-j!;^'t)n  from  Lir.oxus  hhniclf,  wherein 
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education  was  at  a  private  fchool,  nor  vat  he  ever  a  tAetiAet  of 
either  of  the  univerfixies.  He  ftudied  the  law  at  Lincoln's- inn^ 
and  i^^s  called  to  the  bar  (hU  father  was  of  that  profeflion), 
.though  difcouraged  from  the  pra£lice  of  the  law  by  a  remaxfcab^ 
hefitation  of  fpccch.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Tur- 
r)ck  $  died  Jan.  6,  I757f  aged  58,  on  a  vifit  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Richardfon  at  Farfon's  Green,  unmarried ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  chuTch*yard  of  Ellefborough  in  Buckinghamihire.  Mr, 
Edwards  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  genius  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  his  heart.  His  Letter  to  the  author  of  a  late  epiftolary 
diflertation  addrefled  to  Dr.  Warburton,  8vo ;  and  his  Canony 
pf  Criticifm,  firft  printed  in  1747  under  the  title  of  A  fupple« 
inent  to  Dr.  Warburton's  Shakefpeare,  8vo.  did  him  great  ere* 
dit  both  as  a  critic  and  as  a  fcholar,  and  of  courfe  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  Dr.  Warburton^  which  he  wreaked  Very  illiberally 
in  a  note  on  the  Dunciad  (iv.  567);  of  which  Mr.  £d)vards  wag 
more  fufceptible  than  the  circumilance  required.  The  gentle- 
man, whofe  afliftance  Mr.  Edwards  acknowledges  in  the  pre^ 
iface,  was  Mr.  Roderick,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college  in  Cam- 
bridge,  and  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  focicties.  He  died 
July  so,  1756,  not  long  before  his  friend,  bequeathing  to  him 
fucn  of  his  papers  as  re&ted  to  the  Canons  of  Criticifm.  Thir^ 
teen  fonnets  by  Mr.  Edwards  are  printed  in  DodOey-s  colledion^ 
eight  in  i^earoi's,  and  four  in  Nichols's.  Forty-nine  appear  iA 
j^e  laft  edition  of  his  Canons  of  Criticifm,  1765.  He  was  alfp 
author  of  a  prettjr  jeu  d'efprit,  called  "  The  Trial  of  the  letter 
T,  alias  T, '  whicli  is  printed  with  his  Canons  of  Criticifm. 
A  beautiful  ode  was  addrefled  to  him  by  Mifs  Mulfo,  now  Mrs. 
Chapone,  to  which  he  replied  in  as  elegant  a  fonnet.  Pr,  Aken- 
^de  alfo  addrefled  an  ode  to  him. 

EDWARDS  (Thomas),  a  learned  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  the  prefent  century,  was  born  Sit  Coventry  Aug;. 
10,  I7?9»  dic  fohof  the  rev.  Thomas  Edwards,  M.' A.  vicar 
of  St.  Michael's  in  diat  city,  and  of  Catharine  his  wife.  His 
Wrammajtical  education  he  received  partly  under  the  tulrion  of 
f^dward  Jackfon,  D.  D.  mafter  of  the  free  grammV  fchool  in 
Coventry,  1}ut  principally  under  the  care  of  his  own  father  i 
and  fuch  was  his  eage^nefs  for  the  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
that  he  feldoin  engaged  in  the  diverfions  common  fp  fepys.  In 
'1747,  ait  the  age  of  18,  ne  was  matriculated  ^  the  i^niyerGty  of 
pambridg^e,  and  entered  of  ware  hall,  where  be  took  pe'degre^ 
of  fi.  A*  m  1750,  and  of  M.'  A.  in  ~i754»  He  wa^  likewife  ^ 
'fellow  of  liis  college.  In  the  younger  par^  pfhis  lifei  Ke  was  4 
;elf-tauEKt  miifician^and  became  no  mean  performejT^c^n  the  fpin* 
net  flind  the' jbafe-vib} :  but,  finding  that  tlh^s  amiifement  Cfn« 
.  broached  )too  much  upon  his  ftudies,  he  en^uely  jrelinquiflied  it* 
)5ept.  a2|  175  i|  he  was  ^ordained  deaco0|  9nd  Sept.  23, 17539 
•»•/*•''     '.      "   ''  •■'  ':."•■  •"•■  •-'•'•*'■    -.         pricfti 


pieft.  fti  Ac  fpring  of  1 755^  when  Mir.  Edwards  was  nor  yet* 
at$  years  of  age,  he  gave  a  ftriktne  proof  of  the  diligence  witb 
which  he  had  applied  himfelf  to'  ^e  learned  languages  and  thq^ 
acqoiiitionof  facred  literature.  This  was  his  publication  of  ^ 
Hew  englifh  tranflatxon  of  the  pfalms  from  the  original  hebrew, 
with  notes,  &c.  ivo.  It  was  Mr.  Edwards's  defign  to  mak« 
lyifbop  Hare's  fyftem  of  hebrew  metre  better  known,  and  to 
prove,  that,  by  a  judicious  application  of  it,  gf%at  light  mighf( 
oe  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts  of  the  hebrew  fcriptures^ 
That  our  readers  may  be  able  in  (bme  little  degree  to  judge  how 
far  Mr.  Edwards  fucceeded  in  his  tranflation  of  the  pfaims,  w9 
<hall  fubjoin  two  fhort  fpecimcns  of  it  [k]  ;  which,  we  think, 
will  give  fatisfadion,  both  from  the  eafe  of  the  language,  and 
ihe  juftnefs  of  the  verfion.  Mr.  Edwards's  next  publication 
was  only  a  fingle  fbrmon,  which  he  had  preached  at  St.  Mi- 
ehaePs  in  Coventry,  Feb.  6,  1756.  On  the  ad  of  May,  17589 
he  was  nominated,  by  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  mafter  of 
the  free  grammar- fchool,  and  prefented  to  the  re^ory  of  St» 
John  Baptift  in  that  city.  This  promotion  was  followed  by  his 
toarriage,  which  took  place  the  27th  of  November,  in  the  fame 
year,  with  Ann  Parrot,  daughter  of  Stonyer  Parrot,  efq.  of 
liawkefbury,  in  the  parifli  of  FoleifaiH,  in  the  county  of  War* 
wick,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  Dr.  Edwards  of  (Jambridge* 
£arlv  in  1759  Mr.  Edwards  gave  to  the  public  one  of  his  prin« 
.cipal  works ;  and,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  the  mod  ufeful  of  all 
his  theological  produdions.  This  was  "The  do£lrine  of  irre« 
fiftiblegrace  proved  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  writings  of  the 
new  Tcftament.**  In  treating  upon  this  fubje£i,  our  author 
purfued  the  plan  whidi  had  been  adopted  by  Clarke  on  the  tri- 
nity, an^d  Hoad^ey  on  the  facrament^  of  arranging  every  text  of 

PTalml.  >             Pfalm  XXIII. 

{ k]  I.  How iiippT  the  myoi  who lbU^«  t.  Jebo?ah'  it  my  (hepherd,  therefore  I 

cthootchecouorelofthewickedtnorper*  ihallwant  nothing:    he  makes  me  lie 

ttfteth  in  the  way  of  iinncii,  coc  fittcth  ia  down  in  green  pafturf  I :  he  leadi  me  tm 

the  afembly  of  fcofiert  t  fioft-.flowing  ftreami. 

1.  B(|t  whofe  delight  ^s  ia  the  lew  of  2.  Here^oretb  my  f  ul;  hecondudeth 

Jehovaliy  and  who  ii  mirdiuting  upon  |^i  sne  in  the  paths  of  righteoufnefsi  for  hit 

law  day  and  night !  name's  fake. 

3.  For,  he  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  3.  Even  though  I  walked  through  a  vale 
llreams  of  water,  which  yieldcth  its  fruit  onrfpf  ead  with  a  Je^dly  fliade,  I  (hould  not 
in  itsfeafon,  and  whofe  leaf  withers  not ;  fear;  for  thou  wouldft  be  with  me  ;  thy 
and  he  ic  proTperous  in  all  his  undertakings,  crook  and  thy  ftaflf  would  comfort  me. 

4.  It  if  not  fo  with  the  wicked;  but  4.  ThoufurniQieft  out  auble  beforeme 
they  ate  like  the  chatf  which  the  wind  feat-  in  the  fight  of  my  enemies ;  thou  anoint* 
'terss  therefofc  ejft  my  head  ^with  unguenuj  and  my  cop 

5^  The  wicked  will  not  ftand  in  judg.  overflows, 

nent;  nor  fianeri  in  the  affembly  of  the  5.  Doubtleis  tky  goodnefs  and  favour 

righteous.  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  % 

6.  For  Jehovah  approves  the  way  of  the  and  I  (hall  dwell  in  the  houfc  of  Jehovah 

Righteous ;  but  the  v^y  of  the  wicked  will  for  evec. 
Mmc  to  AoUuPI^. 


fcripture 
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fcripture  that  ws^s  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
He  has  (hewn  in  the  courfc  of  it,  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
"with  the  original  langujigcs  of  the  old  and  new  teft^nnent ;  that 
ic  was  polleffed  of  very  confidcrable  abilities  as  a  critic  j  and 
that  he  was  a  fincere  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth.  Our  au- 
thor*s next  publication,  which  appeared  in  1762,  .was  intituled: 
Prolegomena  in  libros  veteris  teftamenti  poecicos,  &c.  Subji- 
citur  nietricac  Aowthianae  confutatio,  &c.  This  attack  upon 
Dr.  Lowth's  "  Metrical  Harianae  brevis  confutatio,"  which  had 
been  annexed  to  the  firft  edition  of  his ;  admirable  Praelec* 
tiones  de  facra  poefi  Hebraeorum,  did  not  pafs  unnoticed  by  that 
writer.  In  the  fccond  edition  of  his  Prxleftiones  he  added  a 
note,  in  which  he  ftrenuoufly  maintained  his  own  opinion,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  of  Mr.  Edwards.  In  reply  to  this  note  our  au- 
thor publifhed,  in  1 765,  Epiftola  ad  doftiflimum  Robertum  JjOW- 
thium,  S.  T.  P.  &c.  It  is  with  regret  we  mention,*  that  Mr. 
Edwards,  on  the  prefcnt  occafion,  indulged  himfelf  in  fome  fe- 
vcrity  of  language,  which  the  fubjeft  did  not  merit,  and  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  ufed  towards  fuch  an  antagonift  as  Dr. 
Lowth.  The  dodlor  thought  tlie  Epiftola  of  confequencc  enough 
to  deferve  a  reply ;  and  here  the  controverfy  ended,  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  learned  world  in  favour  of  Dr.  Lowth's 
^irguments.  In  1766  Mr.  Edwards  was  admitted  to  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  not  long  after  which  he  publiflied  two  diflertations ; 
one  on  religious  bigotry  and  perfecution ;  the  other  on  the  prin- 
cipal qualifications  for  the  interpretation  of  the  N.  T.  8vo.  Dr. 
Edwards's  next  publication  was  in  latin,  being  Duae  diflerta- 
tiones :  in  quarum  priore  probatur,  variantes  le£liones  &  men- 
<ia,  quae  in  facramfcripturam  irrepferuntjnon  labcfaftareejusauc- 
toritatem  in  rebus  quae  ad  fidem  &  mores  pertinent :  in  pofte- 
riore  vero,  pncdeftinationcm  Paulinam  acl  gcntilium  vocationcm 
totam  fpeftare,  8vo.  In  1770  Dr.  Edwards  was  prefented  by 
the  crowu  to  the  valuable  vicarage  of  Nuneaton  in  Warvvickfliire, 
whither  he  retired  in  1779,  ^^^  refidcd  there  during  the  re- 
rnainder  of  his  life.  In  the  fame  year  he  gave  his  lafl  publica- 
tion to  the  world :  Sclccla  quaedam  llieocriti  idyllia  5  8vo.  a 
work  that  reflcfts  honour  on  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  our  au- 
thor's cl A iTical  literature.  Though  the  original  text  of  what  is 
fele6led  from  Theocritus  confids  only  of  abont  350  lines,  the 
notes  ar^  extended  through  upwards  of  250  pages,  befides  more 
than  20  pages,  confiding  of  addend.i,  corrigenda,  collationes, 
&c.  In  May  1784.  Dr.  Edwards  loll  his  wife,  a  lady  of  dif- 
"linguilhed  good  fenfc  and  uncommonly  engaging  manners.  Th« 
■tlodor,  who  had  pafied  his  lii'e  in  his  ituilv,  and  was  totally  un- 
acquainted with  domeftic  concerns,  and,  indeed,  with  worldly 
afl'sirs  of  every  kind,  never  enjoyed  himfclf  after  this  event. 
WJiat  aggravated  his  dittrefs  was,  that  prcviouily  to  Mrs.  Ed- 
war  ds^s 
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vrards's  death,  he  had  been  afflifted  with  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy, 
from  which  however  he  fo  far  recovered  as  to  be  capable  of  dif- 
charging  part  of  his  parochial  duties.  But,  within  a  few  months 
after  herdeceafe,  he  had  a  fecond  flroke,  for  which  he  M-as  advifed 
to  go  to  Bath,  but  he  received  no  benefit  from  his  journey.     He 
departed  this  life  at  Nuneaton,  June  30,  1785,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age  5  and  July  7,  was  interred  in  the  church-yard  belong- 
ing to  the  parifh  of  Foleihill,  in  the  fame  gra?^  with  his  witc. 
An  infcription  on  a  mural  marble  contains  nothing  of  moment, 
excepting  the  dates  already  fptcified.     In  his  temper  Dr.  Ed- 
wards was  fometimcs  fubjecl  to  flarts  of  anger ;  but  otherwife 
he  was  remarkably  mild,  benevolent  and  humane.     His  gcnc- 
rofity  was  great  and  cxtenfive  ;  and   his  dealings  with  others 
were  conduced  on  the  principles  of  the  molt  rigid  honefty  and 
integrity.     Such  were  his  afliduity  and  ability  in  the  inftruclioa  • 
of   youth,  and  fo  confcientious  his  difcharge  of  his  parochial 
duties,  that  no   praife  can  exceed  his  merits.     He  was  fond  of 
retirement,  and  wentfeldom  from  his  place  of  abode  j  on  which 
account,  though  he  occafionally  correfpondcd  with  many  of  the 
literati,  he  was  not  in  habits  of  much  intimacy  with  any.     The 
perfon  with  whom  he  had  moft  converfed,  was  the  late  learned 
bifhop  of  Carlifle,  Dr.  Edmund  Law.     Their  fentiments  were 
congenial,  and  their  purfuits  fimilar;  being  principally  devoted 
to  the  profecution  and  promotion  of  facred  literature. 

EECKHOUTE  (Anthony  van  den),  fon  of  Michael,  bora 
at  Bruges,  about  the  time  of  Deyfter,  was  his  brother-in-law 
and  fellow-traveller  :  this  is  all  we  can  gather  of  the  youth  and 
early  life  of  this  painter  5  neither  can  we  learn  who  was  his 
mailer.     During  the  (lay  of  Van  den  Eeckoute  in  Italy,  he  paint- 
ed pi£luresin  conjunftion  with  Deyfter  j  who  made  the  figures, 
and  our  artift  painted  the  flowers  and  the  fruits.     This  union  in- 
finuated  itfeif  into  whatever  they  executed  togethgr^  the  fame 
colouring,  the  fame  touches,  &c.     After  two  years,  being  re- 
turned to  Flanders,  Van  den  Eeckhoute  purchafcd  tlie  office  of 
confeiiier-orateur  a  la  prevote  ecclefiaftique,  an  honourable  poft, 
to  which  is  attached  the  title  of  fchepen  ;  the  bifhop  of  Bruges 
is  the  provoft.     Full  of  bufinefs  in  this  ilation,  painting  employ- 
ed every  moment  he  could  extort  from  it,  and  almolt  as  many 
pictures  came  from  his  hand^  as  if  he  had  no  other  bufinefs  to 
mind.     Van  den  Eeckhoute,  though  patronized  and  cherifticd 
in  his  native  country,  for  his  genius  and  talents,  had  the  ingrati- 
tude to  quit  it,  to  forfake  his  family,  and  give  up  his  profpe^ls  of 
making  a  fortune,  which  ended  in  expoling  him  to  great  dan- 
gers, and  fubmitting  him  tb  the  horrid  eflccls  of  jealoufy.     He 
cml)arl:ed  for  Italy,  by  violent  winds  he  wis  carried  to  Lifbon, 
where  his  works  were  eagerly  bought,  and   he  gained  ;•  great 
deal  of  money*    The  beginning  of  his  promotion  has  never  ap- 
peared i 
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p^ared ;  he  was  of  a  handfome  figure,  with  a  mind  cultivaited 
fyy  a  good  education,  and  of  amiable  manners ;  he  had  not  pafled* 
two  years  in  this  city,  when  he  married  a  young  lady  of  quality 
and  extremely  rich.  This  fpiendid  fortune  raifed  him  rivals^ 
who  were  jealous  of  the  profperity  he  owed  to  love^  lieing  qut 
one  day  in  his  coach,  he  was  ihot  with  a  ball,  of  which  he  in'* 
ftantly  died  in  1695.  It  is  in^pofllble  for  us,  as  it  was  to  his  re- 
ladens,  to  learn  the  caufes  of  tliis  aflaflination,  and  who 
were  the  authors  and  perpetrators  of  it.  His  fortune  went  ta 
fais  fifter  the  wife  of  Louis  Deyfter.  Van  den  Eeckhoute  painu 
cd  entirely  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Italians.  The  ftudies  he  had  made 
of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  that  country  were  fo  numerous,  that 
he  nude  ufe  of  them  on  all  occafions  \  and  yet  diverfified  them 
in  an  endlefs  fucceflion.  His  colouring  is  excellent,  and  the 
offed  of  his  pi£lures  is  furprifing.  The  works  of  this  arcift  are* 
but  little  known  except  in  Italy. 

EECKOUT  (Gbrbrant  van  den),  adifciple  of  Rembrandt, 
.was  bom  atr  Amfterdam  the  19th  of  Auguft  1621.    His  turn  for 
painting  was  feconded  by  the  ihftruAions  of  Rembrandt,  wha 
took  him  to  his  houfe,  and  had  the  latisfadion  fo  gratifying  to 
an  artift,  of  feeing  his  ibholar  make  furprifing  progrefs  in  his 
ichooL    Eeckout  quitted  him  to  work  for  the  public,  who  were 
eager  after  his  works,  becaufe  they  nearly  rivalled  tbofe  of  Rem* 
ibrandt.    He  made  a  great  number  of  portraits,  great  and  fmal)» 
of  Arong  likenefs,  and  great  ftrength  of  colour :  that  of  his  fa« 
ther,  who  was  a  capital  goldfnuth,  aftoniihed  Rembrandt  him* 
lelf.    This  department  was  lefs  pleafing  to  our  voung  artift  than 
that  of  hiftory  i  he  knew  the  difparagements  ot  it ;  and  nothing 
but  the  profpeA  of  gain  engaged  him  at  times  to  undertake  it. 
He  painted  hiftory  with  great  fuccefs :  his  compofitions  are 
rich,  and  full  of  judgment.    He  furpafled  all  thofe  of  his  time  in 
the  rare  ti^nt  of  marking  the  different  charaders  in  his  phy* 
fiognomies.    Two  of  his  fineft  hiftorical  piAures  are  to  be  feen 
in  Holland :  one  reprefenting  the  young  Jefus  in  the  midft  of 
the  dolors ;  and  the  odier,  the  infant  Jefus  in  the  arms  of  old 
Simeon :  this  latter  was  lately  in  the  poflefli on  of  M.  James 
Hinlopen*  This  painter  was  the  faithful  imitator  of  Rembrandt  j 
no  ,one  ever  approached  him  fo  near ;  he  had  his  excellencies 
and  Kis  defefts,  his  expreflion  and  his  force  of  colouring;  but  at 
the  fame  time,  his  4efe£t  in  correflnefs  of  drawing  and  in  ex- 
9£litude  of  coftume.    He  changed  ^is  manner,  as  his  mafter 
had  done  before  him  :  in  painting  his  grounds  he  made  theni 
much  clearer  than  the  former,    lie  died  the  aid  July,  1674,.  jft 
i>achelpr.    The  elefloy  palatine  is  in  poflelEon  of  the  Jefus 
among  the  do&ors ;  M.  Lormier^  at  the  Hague,  has  a  piAure 
of  Eackout's,  the  fubje£t  of  which  is  Abraham  difmifTing  Ha- 
ear  and  I&mael  1  and  M.  Bikj^er  van  Swictcn  has  another  of 
•  .3  hif 
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Ills  pi2hn«i.  In  t&e  gaikry  of  M.  Half-Waflenaar  is  the  Con« 
tinence  of  Scipio ;  in  that  of  M.  Van  Bremen,  A  woman  look- 
ing for  the  fleas  of  her  dog ;  and  in  that  of  M.  Leender  de  Nevf- 
^ille,  at  Amfterdam^  A  comjfHiny  of  people  making  merry  in  n 
guard-houfe. 

EGERTON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  and  teamed  lawyer,  and 
chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  the  natural 
fon  of  fir  Richai^  Egerton,  of  Ridtcy  in  Cheflure,  and  born  in 
that  country  about  1 540.  He  was  educated  in  Brazen-nofe* 
college  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  entered  a  commoner  in  1556* 
He  continued  there  three  years,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  cff 
folid  learning ;  after  which  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  and 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  taw,  that  he  became  at 
length  an  eminent  counfellor.  In  1591  he  was  made  folicitor- 
general  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  foan  after  chofen  Lent-reader 
of  the  fame  inn.  In  J592  he  was  made  attomev-general,  and 
.afterwards  knighted ;  two  years  after,  mafter  of  tne  Rolls  ^  and 
two  years  after  that,  keeper  of  tlie  great  feal ;  in  which  office 
he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  ElizabetVs  reign* 
July  2f,  1603,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  1^ 
the  title  of  Ellifmere ;  and  on  the  24th  made  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. Nov.  1616  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfiry  of 
Oxford^  and  advanced  the  fame  year  to  the  dignity  of  vifcount 
Brackley.  He  enjoyed  thefe  lad  honours  but  a  very  fhort  time; 
for  the  fame  year  alfo,  upon  the  15th  of  March,  he  died  at 
Tork-houfe  in  the  Strand,  and  was  carried  to  Dodledon  in 
Cheflnre  to  be  buried.  His  health  declined  through  age  a  con-^ 
fiderable  time  before  his  death ;  and  not  long  before,  weary  of 
his  office,  as  being  unable  to  difcharge  tfie  duties  of  it,  he  de- 
fired  the  king's  leave  to  retire.  Upon  which  the  king  fent  fccre- 
tary  Win  wood  to  him  for  the  feal,  with  this  meffage,  Thathim- 
fclt  would  be  the  under-keeper,  and  not  difpofe  of  it  while  his 
lordfliip  lived  to  bear  the  name  of  chancellor.  His  pofterity  now 
enjoy  a  large  eftate,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Bridgewater.  Wood 
fays,  **  he  was  a  mod  grave  and  prudent  man,  a  good  lawyer, 
juil  and  honed  *,  of  fo  quick  an  apprehenfion  alfo  and  profound 
judgment  that  none  of  the  bench  in  his  time  went  beyond  him.'* 
There  was  publi&ied  of  his,  in  1609,  a  fpeech  made  in  the  Ex* 
chequer- chamber  touching  the  Poftnati:  and  in  1651,  Certain 
.  obfervations  concerning  the  office  of  lord-chancellof'.  He  left 
alfo  four  manufcripts  '*  of  choice  colleAions,"  fays  Wood, 
**  and  fit  to  be  printed,  concerning :  1.  The  prerogative  royal  $ 
2.  The  privileges  of  parliament;  3.  Proceedings  in  Chancery  | 
and,  4.  The  Power  of  the  Star-chamber." 

EGERTON  (John),  was  the  fon  of  Hennr  E|erton,  bifliop 
of  Hereford  (fifth  fon  of  John  third  earl  of  Bndgewater,  by 
lady  Jane  Fowlett,  firft  daughter  of  Charles  dube  of  3olton}, 

who 
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who  marrying  lady  Elizabeth*  Ariana  Ben tinck,  daughter  of  W?U 
liam  carl  of  Portland,  had  by  her  one  daughter  and  five  fons^pf 
whom  John  was  the  eldeft.  He  was  born  in  London,  on  the 
30th  of  November  1721,  was  educated  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  in  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
upon  the  2Gth  of  May  1740,  under  the  tuition  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Bentham,  afterwards  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  that 
univerfity,  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  cxtenfively  and 
fuccefsfully  for  fix  or  feven  years.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
privately  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  bifliop  of  Worcefter,  In 
Grofvenor  chapel,  within  the  precin6ls  of  Wcftminfter,  on  the 
21(1  of  Dec.  1745,  and  the  following  day  he  was  ordained 
prieft,  at  a  general  ordination  hold-en  by  the  fame  bifhop  in 
the  fame  place.  On  the  23d  he  was  collated  by  his  father  to 
the  living  of  Rofs  in  Herefordfhire,  and  on  the  28th  was  in- 
dufted  by  Robert  Breton  archdeacon  of  Hereford.  On  the 
3d  of  January  1746  (a  fliort  time  before  his  father's  death, 
which  happened  on  the  ift  of  April  following),  he  M'as  col- 
lated to  the  canonry  or  prebend  of  Cublington,  in  the  church  of 
Hereford.  Upon  the  30th  of  May  1746,  he  took  tj\c  degree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  for  which  he  went  out  grand  com- 
pounder. On  the  21ft  of  November  1748  he  married  lady  Anne 
Sophia,  daugliter  of  Henry  de  Grey,  duke  of  Kent,  by  Sophia> 
daughter  of  William  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king  upon  the  19th  of  March 
1749;  and  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Hereford  on  the 
.24th  of  July  1750.  He  was  confecrated  blftiop  of  Bangor  on 
the  4th  of  July  175^^  at  Lambeth  ;  and  had  the  temporalties 
-rcftcred  to  him  upon  the  22d,  previoufly  to  which,  on  the  21ft 
of  May,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  by  diploma,  and  he  was  empowered  to  hold  the 
living  of  Rofs,  and  the  prebend  of  Cublington,  with  that  bi- 
fhopric,  in  commendam,  dated  the  ift  of  July.     On  the  12th 

•  of  November  1768,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  with  which  he  held  the  prebend  of  Weldland, 
and  refuientiaryfliip  of  St.  Paul's,  and  alfo  the  two  preferments 
before  mentior.'fd.  Fie  was  induftcd,  inflallcd,  and  enthroned 
at  Lichfield  by  proxy,  upon  the  22d  of  November,  and  had 
the  temporaltic^s  rcftored  upon  the  26th.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Richard  Trevor,  he  was  elected  to  the  fee  of  Durham, 

•  upon  the  8th  of  July  1771,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  20th  in 

•  St.  James's  church,  Wellniinftcr.  Upon  the  2d  of  Auguft 
following  he  was  entlironed  and  inftalled  at  J^urham  by  pro»y, 
7'hc.  temprraltics  of  the  fee  were  reftorcd  to  his  lorddiip  on. 
the  15th  cf  Aiiguft,  and  on  the  3d  pf  September  he  made  his 
pi'.blic  entry  into  his  palatinate.  On  his  taking  poflcflion  of 
the  biniopric,  'he  found  the  county  divided  by   former  con- 

i  tellcd 
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tcfted  eleGlons,  which  had  deftroycd  the  general  peace:  no 
endeavours  were  wanting  on  his  part  to  promote  and  fecurc 
a  thorough  reconciliation   of  contending  intcrefts,   on  terras 
r honourable  and  advantageous  to  all ;  and  when  the  affability, 
politenefs,  and  condefccnfioii,  for  which  he  was  didinguifhed, 
uniting  in  a  pcrfon  of  his  high  charafter  and  itation,  had  won 
the  affeclions  of  all  parties  to  himfclf,  he  found  lefs  difficulty 
in  reconciling  them  to  each  other,  and  had  foon  the  high  faiif- 
fa£lion  to  fee  men  of  the  firil  dillinclion  in  tiic  county  con- 
ciliated by  his  means,  and  meeting  in  good  neighbourhood  at 
his  princely  table.     The  harmony  he  had  fo  happily  reilored,  he 
was  equally  ftudious  to  preferve,  which  he  effectually  did,  by 
treating  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  at  all  times  with 
a  proper  regard,  by  paying  an  entire  and  impartial  attention  to 
their  native  intercds,  by  forbearing  to  improve  any  opportu- 
nities of  influencing  their  parliamentary  choice  in   favour  of 
his  own  family  or  particular  friends,  and  by  confultiiig  on  all 
occafions  the  honour  of  the  palatinate.     The  fame  conciliating 
intcrpofition  he  had  ufed  in  the  county,  he  employed  in  the 
city  of  Durham  with  the  fame  fuccefs.     At  the  approach  of 
the  general  election  in  1780  he  poftponed  granting  the  new 
•  charter,  which  would  conliderably  enlarge  the  number  of  voters, 
till  fome  months  after  the  eleftion,  that  he  might  maintain  the 
ftridlcft  neutrality  between  the  candidates,  and  avoid  even  the 
imputation  of  partiality ;  and  when  he  confirmed  it,  and  freely 
rcftored  to  the  city  all  its  antient  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities, in  the  moft  amole  and  advantageous  form,  he  fele<fb?d 
the  members  of  the  new  corporation,  with  great  care,  out  of  the 
moft  moderate  and  refpedlable  of  the  citizens,  rcgardlefs  of 
every  conGderation  fcut  its  peace  nnd  due  regulation  ;  objects 
which  he  fteadily  held  in  view,  and  in  the  attainment  of  which 
he  fucceeded  to  his  utmoft  wlfti,  and  far  beyond  his  expectation. 
A  condu£t  equally  calculated  to  promote  order  and  good  go- 
vernment, he  diiplayed,  if  poflible,  ftili  more  confpicuoufly  m 
the  fpiritual  than  in  the  temporal  department  of  his  double 
office.     Towards  the  chapter,   and  towards    the   body   of  the 
clergy  at  large,  he  exercifed  every  good  office,  making  thcn\ 
all  look  up  CO  him  as  their  common  friend  and  father  ;  and  to 
thofe  who  had  enjoyed  the  fpccial  favour  of  his  prcdcceiTor,  he 
was  particularly  kind  and  attentive,  both  from  a  fenfe  of  their 
merit,  and  ^Jiat  he  might  mitigate,  in  fome  degree  their  lofs  of 
fo  excellent  a  friend  and  patron.     In  the  difcharge  of  all  his 
cpifcopal   funftions,  he  was  diligent  and  confcientious.     He 
was  extremely  fcrupulous  whom  he  admitted  into  orders,  in 
refpedl  of  their  learning,  character,  and  religious  tenets.     la 
his  vifitations,  he  -urged  and  enforced  the  regularity,  the  de- 
corum, and  the  well-being  of  the  churchi  by  a. particular  en- 
quiry 
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quiry  mto  &t  cond^iGt  of  Its^  miftifters^  Mcottcaginj^  f^iM  to 
refide  upon  their  feveial  benefices^  and  manifefting  upon  all 
opportanitiesy  a  (inccte  and  active  concern  for  thci  intereftai 
and  accommodation  of  the  inferior  clergy*  His  charges  were 
the  oxaA  tranfcripts  of  his  mind.  Obje£lions  have  been  made  to 
fbme  compofitions  of  this  kind|  that  thej  bear  the  refemblance 
of  being  as  fpecious  as  finccre,  and  are  calculated  fometimes^ 
perhaps^  rather  a  little  more  to  raife  the  reputation  of  their 
anthor  as  a  fine  Writer^  than  to  edify  the  miniftry  and  advance 
religion.  Of  the  charges  his  lordfhip  delivered^  it  may  truly  be 
£iid»  that,  upon  fuch  occafions,  he  recommended  nothing  to 
his  clergy  which  he  did  not  pradlife  in  his  life^  and  approve  of 
in  his  clofet. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  his  health  not  permitting  him 
to  go  into  the  more  diftant  parts  of  his  diocefe»  he  gave  <a 
commiffion  to  Dr.  Law^  then  biibop  of  Clonfcrt/and  lUlmic-> 
duaghy  af&fted  by  the  archdeacon^  to  vifit  and  confirm  in  Not* 
thumberland,  confining  his  perfonal  attendance  to  the  county 
of  Durham.  The  preferments  in  his  difpofalhe  gave  with  a 
truly  paftoral  care ;  with  many  of  them  he  rewarded  the  pro-> 
vincial  clergy,  on  account  of  their  learmng  and  other  merits* 
In  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  which  he  wiflied  to  prefer  a  par-<* 
ticttlar  friend,  he  declined  indulging  his  inclination,  from  a 
convi£iion,  that  tht  perfon  he  was  dcGrous  to  promote,  was 
•  not  entirely  orthodox  in  his  tenets;  making  a  covenant  with 
himfelf  that  his  aflFe£tion  (hould  not  prefs  upon  his  duty.  Such 
was  the  wife  oeconomy  preferved  by  his  lordihip,  that  the 
cxpence  attending  his  hofpitality  and  munificence  was  no  ob^ 
firu£lion  to  his  well-direded  benefactions^  Befides  many 
gifts  and  charities  bedowed  on  indigent  clergymen  and  theif 
families,  and  other  deferving  charaders  in  diftrefs,  with  a 
delicacy  that  gave  them  a  double  value,  and  which,  durine  his 
life^  were  induftrioufly  concealed,  he  continued  to  his  oeadi 
all  the  bounties  he  had  annually  given  in  his  two  former  dio^ 
celes  of  Bangor,  and  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  as  well  as 
all  the  numerous  benefadions  of  his  predeceflbrs  at  Durham^ 
increafine  thofe  to  the  fons  of  the  cleivy>  whom  he  was  parti<« 
cularly  lolicitous  to  fupport,  and  thole  to  the  infirmary  at 
Kewcaftle.  To  St.  Anne's  chapel  in  AuUand,  to  the  fchools 
cf  Wolfingham,  Norton,  and  many  other  places,  he  gave  par-* 
ticnlar  benefadlions ;  and,  whenever  it  was  p^adicaUe,  he 
anade  it  a  condition  of  his  confcnt,  upon  the  inclofure  of 
wade  lands,  that  twenty  or  thirty  acres  fliould  be  given  to  the 
livine,  where  it  was  fmall,  over  and  above  the  allotment  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  To  the  county,  in  general,  he  was  a 
neat  benefa&or,  as  well  as  to  the  copyholders  in  particular* 
He  promoted  the  inclofure  <tf  WaJJing  Fen  k  iiowdenfiiiffey 

which 
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which  could  never  have  been  accompliflied  without  his  interpo* 
fition,  on  account  of  the  many  oppofite  ioterefts  concerned 
in  it,  by  which  fix  thoufand  acres  were  drained  and  cultivated, 
and  now  prefent  the  agreeable  and  ufeful  profpe£l  of  numerous 
farms  and  cottages,  a  new  town,  and  a  navigation  from  Market 
Weighton  to  the  Humbcr. 

He. applied  to  parliament  to  exonerate  the  copyholders  of 
Lanchefter-fell,  and  HamfteelVfell,  of  the  lord's  right  to  the 
timber,  a  raeafure  highly  ufeful  and  liberal ;  in   confequence 
of  which,  many  trees  are  planted  on  a  furface  of  nearly  thirty 
thoufand  acres,  and  are    become   already  ornamental  to  the 
country^  and  will  in  time  be  ufeful  to  the  nation.     He  con- 
fented  to  an  a£b  of  parliament  for  infranchifing  certain  copy- 
holds in  the  manor  of  Howdenfhire,  for  the  accommodation 
and  convenience  of  the  tenants,  by  enabling'  them  to  convey 
their  lands  with  more  eafe  and  fafety)  and  at  the  fame  time 
without  prejudice  to  the  lordk     In  the.  great  flood  of  November 
1771  the  whole  of  the  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  between  New- 
^caftle  and  Gatefhead.  was  cither  fvvept  away,  or  fo  much  da- 
maged as  to  render  tne  taking  it  down  neceflary.     Of  the  ex- 
pence  of  rebuilding  it,  the  fee  of  Durham  was  fubjed:  to  one- 
third,   and  the  corporation  of  Newca(Ue   to  the  remainder. 
Parliament  enabled  the  biihopto  raife,  by  life  annuities  charge- 
able upon  the  fee,  a  fum  fufficient  for  rebuilding  his  proportion. 
The  furveyors  for  the  biihop  and  corporation  difagreeiog,  the 
bridge  is  not  rebuilt  upon  a  regular  plan  ;  which  was  fo  con- 
trary to  his  lordfhip's  wiQies,  that  he  oiFered  to  advance  to  the 
corporation  the  amount  of  his  one-third,  that  they  might  un- 
dertake  the   management  of  the  whole,   and    finifh  it  4ini- 
formly  ;  which  propofal  was  not  accepted.    In  the  progrefs  of 
this  bufinefs,  he  not  only  confented  that  his  expence  (hould  be 
enlarged,  but  1  ike  wife  ttiat  his  income  (hould  be  diminiflied ; 
for  he  agreed  to  the  widening  of  the  new  bridge,  by  which 
the  expences  of  re*building  were  increafed ;  and  then,  to  alle- 
viate the  lofles  of  his  tenants  who  had  houfes  on  the  old  bridge, 
he  gave  them  full  leafes  for  building  upon  the  new,  without 
taking  any  fine :  but  as  building  upon  the  new  bridge  would 
impair  the  beauty  of  it,  and  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  public, 
he  gave  up  his  own  interefts  in  the  fites  of  the  houfes,  on  con- 
dition that  his  tenants  (hould  have  an  equivalent  on  another 
foot,  upon  agreeing  not  to  build  upon  the  new  bridge  j  and  he 
then  procured  it  to  be  enaded  by  parliament,  that  no  houfes 
(hould,  in  future,  be  built  upon  the  new  bridge,  though  the  re- 
newal of  the  leafes  of  the  buildings  that  otherwife  might  have 
been  ere£ted  thereon,  would  have  produced  him  a  confidcrable 
income.    The  importaht  rights  of  property,  which  had  been 
long  in  difpute  between  the  fee  and  the  refpe&able  family  o^ 
V0L.V.  U       ^  ClavcriDg, 
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Ctaveringi  were  brought  by  his  means  ta  an  amlcabfe  concftf» 

fion  \  and  the  rights  of  boundary,  which  his  predeceflbrs  had 

long  been  litigating,  were  fuUy  ascertained :  and  when,  by  au* 

thotky  of  pariiament,  he  granted  a  leafe  of  the  eftates  in  quef* 

tion,  for  throe  iiTo«,  he  gave  the  fine  he  received  for  the  leafe  td 

liis  leflee  of  the  mines,  in  confideration  of  the  expences  which 

were  formerly  incurred  by  him  in  defending  the  right.    It  may 

truly  be  confidered  as  no  fmall  proof  of  his  moderation,  that 

notwitbftanding  for  nearly  feventeen  years  Ke  held  the  biflioprie  ^ 

of  Durham,  in  which  the  rights  of  property  are  fo  various  and  * 

extenfive,  the  peribns  with  whom  he  had  to  tranfad  bufmefs 

fo  numerous,  and  in  their  expedatioas,  perhaps,  not  always 

rcafonable,  he  had  during  that  whole  period  but  one  law-fuit : 

and  though  there  are  in  thefe  times  certainlv  no  improper 

prejudices  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  church,  that  law-fuit 

Was,  by  a  jury  of  the  county,  determined  in  his  favour.    It 

was  inftituted  co  prevent  the  cmuj  of  repairing  the  road  between 

Aukland  park  and  the  river  Wear  from  being  fixed  upon  his 

fucceflbrs,  to  whofe  interefts  he  was  always  properly  attentive* 

He  adjulled  the  quou  of  the  land  tax  of  the  eftates  in  London 

belonging  to  the  fee,  ptx>cttring  to  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  an 

abatement  of  t3-2oths  of  what  had  been  before  unduly  paid  3, 

and  he  greatly  increafed  the  rents  of  the  epifcopal  tlemefnes  at 

Stockton.    His  additions  and  improvements  at  the  epifcopal 

palaces,  offices,  and  grounds,  did  equal  credit  to  his  tafte  and 

liberality.    Exclufively  of  fuch  as  be  made  in  the  caftle  and 

offices  at  Durham,  by  fitting  up  the  great  breakfaft-room,  now 

ufed  as  a  dtawing-room,  and  by  enlarging  and  repairing  the 

ftables,  and  their  dependencies ;  at  Aukland-caftle,  where  ho 

chiefly  refidrd,  his  improvements  were  equally  well  judged^ 

and  ntnch  more  various  and  expenfive.    At  the  north-eaft  en** 

trance   of  Auckland  demefne,  which,  in  the  approach  front 

Durham,  opens  the  extenfive  and  magnificent  fcene  of  the  park 

and  cadle,  he  built  a  porter's  lodge  and  a  gateway,  and  orna* 

mented  thefe  with  large  planutions :  and  the  new  apartments 

at  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  which  wete  begun  by  his  predeceflbrs, 

he  completed,  and  made  into  a  magnificent  fuite  of  rooms. 

The  great  room  he  fitted  up,  and  new  fumiflied  the  chapeL 

The  Reward's  houfe,  as  well  as  the  offices  and  ftables,  he  en« 

larged,  repaired^  and  altered  into  Mgular  buildings  $   and  he 

lowered  the  walls  of  the  court  and  bowling'-green,  to  the  great 

beauty  of  the  fcenery  from  the  houfe:.   With  the  monies  arifing 

from  the  fale  of  the  rents  and  fines,  in  HowdcnOiire,  he  bought 

the  Park  clofcs,  the  Haver  clofes,  and  other  grounds  adjoimng 

to  the  park,  with  fome  houfes  and  tenements  in  Aukland  ;  hut 

confidevably  extended  the  park  wall,  intending  to  continue  it 

found  the  whole  ;  the  kitchen,  garden  he  j^neatly  enlatged,  and 
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feciif ed  It  by  a  ftonc  pier  from  the  river  Gkutilefs :  he  built 
another  ftone  pier  and  wall,  to  cover  part  of  the  park  from  the 
ravages  of  the  river  Wear  $  he  embanked  againft  the  Gauniefs 
in  its  whole  courfe  through  the  park,  and^  formed  in  it  many 
beautiful  falls.    He  ornamented  the  park  and  demefne  lands 
with  various  plantations,  draining  and   improving  the  whole 
with  much  judgment,  and  efpecially  the  park  farm,  which  he 
inclofed.     All  the  grounds  he  kept  in  the  very  ne^teft  order^ 
employing  the  oldeu  and  moft  indigent  perfons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    In  Belboume   wood,   he  cut  feveral   walks  and 
tidings,  and  totally  rebuilt  the  lodge-houfe  and  farm,  which 
prefents  a  beautiful  obje£l  to  the  caftle.      Notwithftanding 
all  thefe  expences,  he  was  liberal  and  indulgent  to  his  tenants, 
Remitting  many  fines,  and  taking  no   more  than   one  year's 
rent  for  a  renewal  of  feven  years,  or  one  life ;  attempts,  how- 
tver,  were  fometimes  made  to  abufe  his  lenity  and  indulgence [l]* 
He  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  his  high  and  arduous  ftation 
with  a  fteadinefs  that  was  very  remarkable :  he  not  only  kncvt 
what  was  right,  but  aAed  conformably  to  that  knowledge: 
Aottgh  he  fet  a  proper  value  upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  no 
man  was  left  under  the  influence  of  vain  popularity  $  and  when^ 
upon  refleflion,  he  had  thoroughly  fatisned  his  own  mind,  re- 
gardlefs  of  the  world  and  the  world's  law,  he  would  never  fuflTef 
the  prejudices  of  others  to  fuperfede  and  cancel  the  higher  ob^ 
ligations  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty.    This  iirmnefs 
of  difpofition,  advantageous  in  fo'many  points  of  view,  fitted 
htm  peculiarly  for  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  and  various 
powers  with  which  he  was  entrufted. 

It  is  not  always  that  men  diftinguifhed  in  public,  appear  ta 
advantage  in  their  private  charaAers.  We  ihall  confider  thd 
life  of  our  prelate  in  both  thefe  views,  and  each  will  thro^  a 
luftre  upon  the  other.  In  the  following  (ketch,  we  mean  to  de* 
Itneate  fuch  fele6l  traits  only  as  are  not  common  to  all  other 
men,  but  were  more  peculiar  in  him.  His  perfon  was  tall  aild 
well  formed,  it  had  both  elegance  and  ftrength :  his  counten- 
ance was  ingenuous,'animated,  and  engaging.  By  nature,  he 
Was  endowed  with  ftrong  and  lively  parts,  a  good  temper,  and 
an  a£tive  difpofition.  Defcended  from  noble  anceftors«  and 
initiated  from  his  birth'  in  the  moft  honourable  connedlions, 
his  manners  and  fentiments  were  caft,  from  an  early  age,  in 
the  happieft  mould,  and  gave  all  the  advantages  of  that  eafe 

[L]  A  ontleman  applied  to  hit  lord-  Mt  wat,  that  the  quarreU  if  ever  it  ha4 

Ihip  to  escBaoge  a  life,  which  he  Stated  to  tMktn  place,  was  certainly  made  up;  and 

be  a  veiy  good  one,  and  faid>  that  the  rea-  the  mtn,  whofe  life  in  the  leafe  wu  defired 

fi>n  which  induced  him  to  make  thti  re-  to  be  exchanged*  was  dying,  and  was  at- 

\iit&f  wat  merely  tb^  he  had  a  q tiarrel  tended  by  «  phyicisoy  at  the  espenoe  oC 

with  the  man,  and  wiibed  to  have  nothing  the  leffce. 
19  do  CYtn  with  hit  aaaici  whereas  the 
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and  propriety  of  behaviour,  which  were  fo  very  obfefvable  even 
in  the  moil  indifFerent  afllons  of  his  life.  In  his  addrefs 
there  was  a  peculiar  mixture  of  dignity  and  afiability,  by  which 
he  had  the  remarkable  art  both  of  encouraging  thofe  who  were 
difEdent,  and  checking  thofe  who  were  preiumptuous.  The 
vivacity  of  his  fpirits  and  converfation,  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  his  mannersi  made  him  univerfally  admired  and  ca- 
refTed.  His  memory  was  accurate  and  extenfive.  In  defcrib- 
ing  the  chara£ters,  and  in  relating  the  anecdotes  and  tranfac- 
tionsi  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted,  he  took  particular 
delight  \  and  this,  when  his  health  permitted,  he  did  with  much 
fpirit,  and  often  with  the  utmoft  pleafantry  and  humour ;  but 
fcrupuloufly  taking  care,  that  the  defire  of  ornamenting  any 
narrative  (hould  never,  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  induce  him  to 
depart  from  the  truth  of  it.  With  fo  rare  and  happv  a  talent 
for  defcription,  with  a  mind  ftored  with  much  information, 
and  a  memory  very  retentive,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  inftrudive 
and  entertaining  of  companions  :  his  converfation  was  enriched 
with  pertinent  and  ufeful  obfervations,  and  enlivened  by  genuine 
wit  and  humorous  anecdote.  He  had  a  very  peculiar  art  of 
extricating  himfelf  with  much  immediate  addrefs  from  thofe 
little  embarraflments  which  perplex  and  confound  many,  and 
which  often  occur  in  fociety  from  the  iwkwardnefs  of  others^ 
or  from  a  concurrence  of  fingular  and  unexpe£led  circum- 
(lances.  When  preflcd  by  improper  quellions[M],  inftead  of 
being  offended  with  them  himfelf,  or  giving  ofFence  by  his  re- 
plies, he  had  a  talent  of  returning  very  ready  and  very  dextrous 
anfwers.  In  every  fort  of  emergency,  as  well  in  perfonal  dan- 
ger, as  in  difficulties  of  an  inferior  nature,  he  (hewed  an  un- 
common prefence  of  mind.  He  poflefled  a  great  re^ch  of  un- 
derdanding,  and  was  fmgularly  gifted  with  a  quick  and  ready 
judgment,  deciding  rightly  upon  the  inftant  when  it  was  ne- 
ceflary.  No  man  was  better  qualified,  or  at  the  fame  time 
more  averfe  to  give  his  opinion ;  which,  upon  many  occaGons^ 
he  found  a  difficulty  in  avoiding,  its  value  being  fo  well  known, 
that  it  was  often  folicited  by  his  friends ;  and,  when  he  was 

[m]  The  following  are  two  inft4nces»  value,  and  the  bifhop  refuting,  the  gen* 

among  the  msny  that  might  be  alluded  to:  tleman  afllgned  as  a  reafon  whj  the  pro« 

To  a  gentleman  who  indulged  rather  an  pofal  ought  to  be  accepted,  that  his  lord« 

unneceflary  curiofityi  in  enquiring  of  him  (hip  was  in  fuch  k  declining  ftate  of  health, 

what  he  inherited  from  his  father  }  what  as  to  render  his  life  very  precarious,  im« 

tiTis  his  wife's  fortune  ?  and  what  was  the  plying  that  it  was  very  improbable  he 

value  of  his  living  of  Rofs  ?  he  anfwered  (hould  live  long  :  upon  this  the  bifliop  verf 

to  the  firft  queftion,  "not  fo  much  as  he  readily  remarked,  "  Since  that  was  the 

expeded ;  to  the  fecond,  *'  not  fo  much  cafe,  the  gentleman   muft  be  convinced, 

as   was    reported;'*    and   to    the    third,  that  his  own  inrereft  was  but  a  fecondarv 

<*  more  than  he  made  of  it."     A  gentle-  cofifideration  to  him,  and  hit  principal 

mat!  requiring  of  him  the  renewal  of  a  objedi  muft  be  to  do  no  injury  to  hit  fuc* 

Icafe,  upoii  terms  far  ihoit  of   its  real  ccflbn." 

prevailed 
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prevaikd  upon,  he  delivered  it  rather  with  the  humilky  of  one 
who  aikedy  than  with  the  authority  of  one  who'gave  advice.  |n 
forming  his  friendfhips^  he  ^2ls  as  cautious  as  he  was  ftea<Jy 
and  uniform  in  adhering  to  them.  He  was  extremely  partial ' 
to  the  friend(hips  of  his  youth,  and  made  a  particular  point  of 
being  ufeful  to  thofe  with  whom  he  had  been  thus  early  con- 
nefted.  In  al!  the  domeftic  relations  of  life  [n],  he  was  ex- 
emplary as  a  hufbandy  a  mafter,  and  a  parent.  Inftead  of  hold- 
ing over  his  children  an  authority  founded  upoh  intereft,  during 
his  life  he  put  them  into  pofTefiion  of  a  great  part  of  fuch  for- 
tunes as  they  would  have  inherited  from  hira  upon  his  death, 
willing  to  have  their  obedience  proceed,  not  merely  from  a 
fenfe  of  duty,  but  from  gratitude,  and  from  pure  diGnterefted 
affe£lion.  Though  he  was  ever  difinclined  to  write  for  the 
public  [o],  yet  his  merit  as  a  fcholar  waS|  howevei*,  well 
known,  and  properly  eftimated,  by  fuch  of  his  private  friends 
as  were  themfclves  diftinguiflied  by  their  erudition  [p]. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  was  fond  of  thofe  manly  exer- 
cifes  which  give  ftrength  and  vigour  both  to  the  body  and 
mind,  without  fufifering  them  to  interrupt  his  ftudies :  a  prac- 
tice which,  thus  regulated^  inftead  of  being  injurious,  is  fer* 
viceable  to  learning,  and  which  men,  eminent  for  their  judg- 
ment, have  lamented  was  not  more  cultivated  and  improved. 
His  ufual  relaxations  were  fuch  as  yet  exercifed  the  under- 
ftanding:  chefs  was  his  favourite  amufement,  and  he  played  well 
at  that  game.  The  greek  and  latin  tongues  were  familiar  to 
him.  He  fpoke  the  french  and  Italian  languages ;  and  wrote 
and  fpoke  his  own  with  purity  and  precifion.  Of  books  he  had 
a  competent  knowledge,  and  coUefted  a  good  library.  In  every 
thin^  he  had  a  pure  tafte.  In  hiftory,  anecdotes  and  memoirs^ 
in  the  belles-lettres,  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  in  whatever 
elfe  may  be  fuppofed  to  fall  within  the  circle  of  polite  education^ 
he  was  by  no  means  uninftru£led. 

His  health  had  been  declining  for  many  years,  and  though 
he  was  neither  fo  old  nor  fo  infirm  as  to  look  upon  death  as  a 
releafe,  he  lived  as  if  he  hourly  expe£ted  it.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Grofvenor-fquare,  London,  on  the  18th  of  January 

[n]  Hu  lordfliip  wai  named  a  fecond        [r]  Amongft  many  othen,  we   may 

time,  on  the    ^ift  of   March  1782,   to  name  archbt(h«p  Keeker,  Benfon  biihop 

Mary,  After  of  iir  Edward  Boughton,  bart.  of  Glouccfter,  Butler  bifliop  of  Durham* 

who  furvived  him  without  ifliie.  the   late  lord   Lytrelton,  the    late    lord 

[o]  He  left  nothing  behind    him  in  Egremont,  the  late  Mr.  Geoife  Grcn\;lley 

flint,  except  three  fermons;  one  preached  Mr.  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  Mr.  An- 

before  the  lordi,  the  l  ith  of  February  1:57,  fty,  Mr.  Richard  Owtn  Cambridge,   Mr. 

being  a  general  faft  j  another  before  the  Garrick,  Mr.  Stillingflect,  Mr.  J.  Nourfe, 

lordt,  the  3 othfof  January  1761 ;  and  a  3d  author  of  Ceveral  pieces  of  poetry  in  Dodf* 

before  the  fociety  for  the   propagation  of  ley'i  colle£^ion,  Dr.  Cioxall,  fir  William 

Che  gofpel,  on  the  xSth  of  February  1 763 .  Draper,  &c.  Ire. 

U3  -       1787. 
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1 7871  and  by  his  own  exprefs  defire,  was  privately  interred  iq 
St.  James's  church,  under  the  communion  tabic,  near  his  father. 

EGGELING  (John  Henry),  born  at  Bremen  la  1539,  tra- 
"velled  over  mod  of  the  Icingdoms  of  Europe  with  a  view  to 
the  completion  of  his  taftc  for  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  On  his  return  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  feoretary  of  the  republic )  which  poft  he  filled  with 
great  credit  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  17 13,  at  the  age 
of  74.  He  publiihed  explications  of  feveral  medals>  and  fome 
monuments  of  antiquity. 

EGINHART.    See  iEGINHARD. 

EGMONT  (L4MORAL  count),  one  of  the  principal  lords 
of  the  Low  Countries,  born  in  152a  of  an  illuftrious  family  in 
Holland,  ferved  with  great  diftin£lion  in  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  whom  he  followed  into  Africa  in  1544. 
being  appointed  general  of  horfe  under  Philip  It.  he  fignalized 
himfelf  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557,  and  that  of  Gra- 
velines  in  1558.  But,  after  the  departure  of  Philip  for  Spain, 
unwilling,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  to  fight  for  the  re-e(labli(hment 
of  the  penal  laws,  and  the  inquifition,  he  took  a  part  in  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  the  Low  Countries.  He  neverthelefs 
made  it  his  endeavour  to  difpofe  the  governefs  of  thofe  pro* 
vinces,  and  the  nobles  combined  againft  her,  to  terms  of  peace 
and  moderation.  He  even  took  an  oath  to  that  princefs  to 
fupport  the  romifh  religion,  to  punifli  facrileges,  and  to  extir- 
pate herefy.  But  his  conne£}:ion$  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  cnief  nobles  of  that  party,  brought  him  into  fufpicioq 
with  the  court  of  Spain.  The  duke  of  Alva  haviog  been  fent 
by  Philip  IL  into  the  Low  Countries  to  fupprefs  the  rebels, 
ordered  his  head  to  be  ilruck  ofFat  Bruflels,  the  5th  of  June  i568> 
as  well  as  that  of  Philip  de  Montmorency,  comte  de  Horn. 
The  count  Egmont  was  then  in  his  46th  year  ^  and  fubmitted 
to  death  with  refignation,  profeffing  himfelf  of  the  communion 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  ambaflador  of  France  wrote  to 
his  court,  that  "  he  had  feen  that  head  fall,  which  had  twice 
made  France  to  tremble."  The  very  day  that  the  count  Egr 
mont  was  executed,  his  wife,  Sabina  of  Bavaria,  came  to. 
Bruffels,  for  the  purpofe  of  confoling  the  countefs  of  Arem- 
berg  on  the  death  of  her  huiband.  Jufl  as  (he  was  difcharging 
this  office  of  aflFedion  and  charity,  the  afflicting  tidings  were 
announced  to  her  of  the  condemnation  of  the  count  her  hufband. 
The  count  of  Egmont  had  written  to  Philip  IL  protefting  to 
him,  "  that  he  had  never  attempted  any  thing  againft  the  ca- 
tholic religion,  nor  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a  good  fubjcft ;" 
but  this  juftification  was  deemed  infufficient.  Befides,  it  was 
thought  neceflary  to  make  an  example  i  and  Philip  IL  obferved 
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•a  Decafion  of  the  deaths  of  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horns 
that  he  ftruck  off  their  heads^  becaufe  *'  the  heads  of  falmqns 
were  of  greater  account  than  many  thoufands  of  frogs."  The 
pofterity  of  count  Egmont  became  extin£t  in  the  perfon  of 
I'rocopius  Francisj  count  Egmont,  general  of  the  horfe,  and 
of  the  dragoons  of  the  king  of  Spain^  and  brigadier  in  the 
Service  of  the  king  of  France,  who  died  without  children  at  Fraga 
in  'Arragon,  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  38.  Maximilian  d'  Egmont, 
count  of  Bnren,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Charles  V,  of  the 
fame  family,  but  of  a  different  branch,  difplayed  his  courage 
and  conduct  in  the  wars  againft  Francis  I.  But  hebedegcd 
Terouaae  in  vain,  and  died  of  a  quinfey  at  Bruflels  in  1548. 
The  prefident  De  Thou  fays,  that  he  was  great  both  in  war 
and  in  peape,  and  praifes  bis  fidelity  and  magnificence.  His 
phyfician,  Andrew  Vefalius,  having,  as, it  is  pretended,  fore«*  . 
told  him  the  time  of  his  death,  he  made  a  great  feail  far  his 
friends,  and  diftributed  rich  prcfents  an^ong  them.  When  the 
«ntercainment  was  tover,  he  put  hisifelf  to  bed,  and  died,  the 
fiory  fays,  precifeiy  at  the  time  foretold  him  by  Vefalius* 

EGMONT  (Justus  van)  was  born  at  Lcyden  in  i6oa.  Who 
"was  his  mafter  is  not  known.  He  travelled  early  in  life,  and 
iiis  longeft  ftay  was  in  France.  He  was  painter  to  Lewis  XIIL 
and'I^wis  XIV,  and  one  of  the  twelve  elders  of  the  then 
«ftabli(hin^t  of  zl^  royal  academy  of  paloting  and  fculpture 
;of  Paris,  Jan.  20,  1648*  Van  Egmont  was  one  of  thofe  who 
worked  mofl  in  the  undertakings  of  M.  Vouet:  he  painted 
hlHory  in  various^  dimenfions.  He  was  a  perfon  of  confidera- 
lion  in  his  time,  and  efpocially  at  court.  It  is  not  known 
what  it  was  that  induced  this  painter  to  leave  France  |  however,' 
it  is  certain  that  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  where  be  died, 
January  8,  1674,  his  wife  the  19th  of  June  1685,  and  were 
fjK)th  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James. 

EGNATIUS'  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  and  learned  man,. 
was  born  at  Venice  of  creditable  but  poor  parents,  in  14731. 
He  was  a  difciple  pf  the  famous  Folitian,  who  contributed  fo 
much  to  the  revival  of  polite  literature  in  Italy  -,  and,  after  he 
was  grown  up,  taught  it  himfelf  with  great  reputation  at  Venice^ 
He  was  fo  ferviceable  to  the  youth,  that,  when  in  his  old  age 
he  defired  to  be  difcharged  from  his  funflions,  he  was  not 
permitted,  becaufe  of  the  detriment  it  would  be  to  the  ftiideiUs* 
At  length  he  was  releafed^  when  the  commonwealth  of  Venice 
coliferrcd  on  him  this  glorious  teftimony  of  the  feme  they  had 
of  his  great  learning  and  virtue,  that  though  be  was  difcharged 
ffom  his  employment,  and  did  not  teach  and  r^ad  le^^ures  any 
longer,  yet  the  fame  yearly  ftipend  which  he  had  always  exw 
joyed,  fhould  be  continued  to  him  s  and,  by  a  decree  pf  ^ 
^ouncil  of  ten,  it  was  ordered^  that  his  eltate  (hould  be  fre^ 

U  4  f rona 
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from  all  kinds  of  taxes.  The  works  he  puUifliedi  which  artf 
numerous,  give  an  imperfe£l  notion  of  his  merit :  for,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  feem,  the  reverfe  ufualiy  happening  among 
fcholars,  he  fpoke  much  better  than  he  wrote  i  s(nd  (hewed  his 
excellent  memory  and  extenfive  learning  much  more  in  his  lec- 
tures and  converfations,  than  in  his  books.  Sebadianus  Con- 
radus,  who  was  one  of  his  fcholars,  relates  this  of  him  in 
the  beginning  of  his  book  '^  In  quaeftura;"  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing curious  particular  to  confirm  it :  Egnatius,  delivering 
once  an  oration  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart,  was  juft  going 
to  finifli,  when  he  faw  the  pope's  nuncio  coming  in.  He  be- 
gan his  difcourfe  again,  and  repeated  in  other  words  what  he 
had  already  faid,  but  with  much  greater  eloquence  than  He 
had  done  the  firft  time ;  upon  which  his  friends  advifed  him 
not  to  write  his  orations  for  the  future.  The  fame  Conradus, 
in  the  place  referred  to  above,  tells  ud,  that  *<  what  has  been 
faid  of  LucuUus,  may  be  faid  of  Egnatius.  This  great  man 
had  almoft  a  divine  memory :  whatever  he  had  read  or  heard 
he  could  relate  by  heart,  and  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  to 
thofe  who  defired  to  know  it  from  him.  And  as  he  applied 
himfelf  to  know  every  thing  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  fo, 
whatever  queftion  came  to  be  propofed,  he  could,  like  Gorgias» 
treat  of  it  at  length,  and  ufed  to  do  it :  for  he  difcourfed  upon 
the  civil  law  prudently,  upon  geography,  aftronomy,  and  the 
manners  of  different  nations  learnedly,  upon  poetry  divinely, 
upon  philofophy  wifely,  and  upon  religion  pioufly.  If  any 
perfon  defired  him  to  difcourfe  of  things  relating  to  any  of 
thefe  branches  of  literature,  or  to  hiftory  and  rhetoric,  he  did 
it  willingly,  and  kindly,  and  eloquently,  and  fully.  So  that, 
befides  the  young  ftudents,  of  whom  there  was  always  a  . 
great  number  at  Egnatius's  houfe,  feveral  of  the  moft  noble 
and  eminent  fenators  ufed  to  go  to  him  almoft  every  day,  to 
confer  with  him  upon  the  moft  weighty  afiairs^  tor  which' 
reafon  his  houfe  might  truly  be  ftyled  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
monwealth.'' Egnatius  was  as  commendable  for  his  virtue 
as  for  his  learning ;  and  his  good  morab  were  an  honour  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  function,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himfelf;  though 
a  letter  was  publiflied  after  his  death,  which  charged  him  with 
want  of  religion.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1553 }  and  left  his 
eftate  and  fine  library  to  three  illuftrious  families.  ^  By  his  laft 
will,"  fays  Thuanus,  ^ht  made  three  patrician  families  nis  heirs, 
namely,  thofe  of  Molino,  Lauredano,  and  Bragadeno.  The 
ehief  of  his  eftate  confiiled  in  a  large  library,  which  was  well 
fumiihed  with  medals  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  and  with  other 
antiques.!'  From  tliis  we  may  conclude  with  probability,  that 
he  never  was  married ;  but  with  certainty,  as  we  fhould  think, 
&at  he  left  po  children* 
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EISEE  (CharlE8\  expert  in  the  art  of  drawing,  died  at 
BrufleU  Jan.  4,  1778,  was  lefs  fortunate  in  his  profeifion  than 
his  talents  deferved:  he  died  but  moderately  provided  with 
necefiaries.  His  defisns  for  the  plates  of  Fontaine's  Tales,  1762^ 
2  vols.  8vo;  for  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  1767,  4  vols. 
4to. ;  for  the  Henriade,  2  vols.  8vo.  are  much  efteemed  bj 
connoiiTeurs. 

EISENGREIN  (Martin),  D.  D.  publiflicd  many  books  in 
the  xvith  century,  of  which  a  catalogue  may  be  feen  in  the 
e{ntome  of  Gefner's  Bibliotheca.  He  was  born  at  Statgard  in 
the  county  of  Wirtemberg,  was  vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity 
of  Ingoldiladt,  and  died  in  1578  ;  was  of  a  very  good  family,, 
the  fon  of  a  very  honeft  man,  and  was  once  of  the  proteftant 
religion.  He  had  even  declared  in  a  public  work,  that  he 
would  perfevere  in  it  condantly  and  unalterably;  ajid  dedicated 
his  book  to  Vergerius,  to  congratulate  him  on  his  having  ac« 
khowledged  the  true  church,  and  abandoned  the  party  of  Anti- 
chrift.  Yet  not  long  afterwards  he  threw  himfelt  into  the 
romifli  communion,  about  the  year  1560,  and  exprefTed  much 
bittemefs  agatnft  the  proteftants.  H^  attacked  them  in  feverai 
tra£ls,  in  which  he  handled  the  controverfy  with  all  the  violence, 
and  in  all  the  common-place  language  of  the  time.  George 
Leibler,  profeflbr  of  medicine  in  the  academy  of  Tubingen, 
refuted  one  of  his  tra£ls« 

EISENSCHMIDT  (Johk  Caspar),  M.  D.  was  born  at 
Strafbourg  in  1656.  In  a  Journey  he  made  to  Paris  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  feverai  of  the  learned,  and  particularly  with 
Du  Vemey  and  Tournefort.  He  was  admitted  of  the  academy 
of  fciences  on  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  that  fociety,  and  died  itt; 
1712,  at  the  age  of  56,  at  Strafbourg,  where  he  fettled  on 
returning  from  his  travels.  He  publiihed  :  i.  A  treat ife  on  the 
weights  and  meafures  of  various  nations,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  coins  of  the  antients.  2.  A  trcatife  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  intituled:  EUiptico-Spheroide.  He  cultivated  the  ma- 
thematics>  without  negledling  medicine. 

ELBENE  (Alphonsus  d'),  a  learned  bifliop  of  Albi,  born  at 
Florence  of  an  illuftrious  family,  prudently  governed  his  church 
in  very '  calamitous  times.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1608,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  leaving  feverai  works.  The  principal  are  :  i.  Dc 
regno  Burgundias  &  Arelatis,  i6oi,  in  410.  2.  De  familia 
Capeti,  1595,  8vo.  &c.  They  are  at  prefent  fcarcely  known 
but  by  their  titles.  He  is  not  to  be  miflaken  for  Alphonfus 
d*  Elbene,  his  nephew,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  archbifliopric 
of  Albi,  of  which  he  had  been  archdeacon.  This  prelate,  a 
zealous  catholic,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  feat,  on  account  of  the 
troubles  that  harafled  Languedoc.  He  died  at  Paris,  counfellor 
of  ftate>  in  the  year  i66i. 

ELB(EITF 
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ELBCEUF  (Renb  de  Lorraine,  marquis  d*},  was  7th  fen 
of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  who  came  and  fettled  in  France }  he 
was  the  (lock  from  whence  iflued  the  branch  of  the  dukes  of 
Elboeufy  and  died  in  1566.  Charles  IL  his  grandfon,  who  de- 
ceafed  in  1657,  had  married  Catharine  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d'  Eftrces,  who  died  in  1663.  They 
both  took  part  in  the  intrigues  of  the  courts  under  the  mini(briea 
of  the  cardinals  de  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Cardinal  de  Retas 
thus  chara£lerizes  the  duke  d*  Elboeuf;  <'  He  had  courage  onlv 
becaufe  it  is  impofCble  for  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine  to 
be  without  it.  He  had  all  the  wit  that  a- man  who  has  more 
art  than  judgment  can  have :  it  was  the  mod  florid  nonfenfe 
intaginable."  His  poderity  in  the  male  line  ended  in  his  grand- 
fon  Emanuel  Maurice,  duke  of  Elbceuf ;  who,  after  having 
ierved  the  emperor  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  returned  to 
France  in  17x91  where  he  terminated  his  long  career  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age,  without  leaving  any  oSspring  by  either  of  his 
two  wives.  This  prince  having  buik  himfelf  a  country  palace 
or  chateau  near  Portici,  and  being  defirous  to  ornament  it  with 
antient  marbles ;  a  countryman  of  Portici  brought  him  fome 
very  fine  pieces  which  he  had  found  as  he  was  digging  his 
well*  The  duke  d'  Elboeuf  bought  the  ground  of  the  country^* 
man,  and  fet  people  to  work.  £y  digging  they  procured  hina 
more  marbles  j  and,  what  was  of  far  greater  value,  feven  fla* 
tucs,  of  grecian  fculpture,  of  which  he  made  a  prefent  to  the 
king  of  Naplps.  Thcfe  excavations  were  the  firft  beginnings 
of  the  difcovery  of  the  city  of  HerCulaneum.  The  title  of  duke 
d'Elboeuf  has  pafled  to  the  branch  of  Harcourt  and  of  Armar 
gnac,  defcended  from  a  brother  of  Charles  li.  abovementioned.  ^ 

ELBRUCHT  (John  van),  was  born  at  Elbourg,  near  to 
Campen,  about  the  year  1500 ;  under  whom  he  (ludied  is  not 
loiown.  He  fettled  at  Antwerp,  and  was  admitted  itup  the 
company  of  painters  in  1535.  There  is  (till  in  the  church  of 
Kotre-dame  of  that  town  a  pi£lure  of  his  making,  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  chapel  of  the  fifhmongcrs ;  it  reprefents  the  mi* 
raculous  draught  of  fiflies:  behind  the  altar  candlefticks  are 
threr  fmall  pieces  by  him,  on  fubje£t.s  taken  from  the  gofpel. 
This  painter  was  well  {killed  in  human  figures,  landfcapes,  and 
was  excellent  at  rcprefenting  a  ftormy  fea. 

ELEANOR,  duchef*  of  Guienne,  fucceededher  father  William 
IX.  in  1 1 37,  at  the  age  of  1 5,  in  the  fine  duchy  which  at  that  time 
comprehended  Gafcony,  Saintonge,  and  the  comte  de  Poitou* 
She  married  the  fame  year  Lewis  VIL  king  of  France,  a  prince 
more  addided  to  trifles  than  to  the  cultivation  of  the  virtues* 
This  monarch  cropped  his  hair  and  iliaved  his  beard,  on  the 
reprefentations  of  the  famous  Peter  Lombard,  who  perfuaded 
iiim  that  God  hated  long  hair.     Eleanor,  a  lively,  light,  and 
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plaffut  prince fsi  raiUied  him  on  his  fliort  hair  and  Ihorn  chim 
Lewis  anfwcred  her  graveljr,  that  it  wa^  not  becoming  to  joko 
on  fiich  fttbje£^s.  A  woman  who  begins  to  find  her  hufband 
.ridiculous,  will  foon  think  him  odious,  efpecially  if  (he  ha$ 
^tny  tinfiure  of  gallantry  in  her  compofition.  Lewis  having 
conduced  his  wife  to  the  holy  land,  (he  made  herfelf  amendf 
for  the  tirefomenefs  of  this  long  journey,  in  the  company  of  her 
uncle  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch,  and  a  young  Turk,  named 
Saladin,  of  a  very  agreeable  figure.  The  king  ought  either  to 
have  (hut  his  eyes  to  thefe  affronts,  or  have  applied  a  remedy  oa 
the  fpot  On  his  return  to  Frances  he  made  her  bitter  re- 
proaches on  this  fubje£b.  Eleanor  replied  to  them  with  great 
haughtinefs,  and  concluded  bv  making  him  a  propofal  of  di- 
vorce. The  means  were  at  nand,  (he  faid,  inafmuch  as  (he 
thought  to  marry  a  prince,  and  found  that  by  miilake  (he  was 
united  with  a  monk.  Their  quarrels  grew  more  and  mote 
(harp  I  and  at  laft  they  got  their  marriage  diflblved  under  pr&> 
tence  of  confanguinity,  in  1 152.  Eleanor,  now  freed  from  her 
firft  union,  contra^ed  a  fecond,  fix  weeks  after,  with  Hemry  iU 
duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  king  of  England,  to  whom  flie 
brought  in  dowry  Poitou  and  Guienne.  Thence  arofe  thoCe 
wars  that  ravaged  France  for  300  years ;  in  which  upwards  of 
three  milKons  of  Frenchmen  loft  their  lives,  and  nearly  as 
many  £ngli(h}  and  all  becaufe  an  archbi(hop  was  angry  at  long 
hair,  becaufe  a  king  cropped  his,  and  ihaved  his  beard,  and 
betaufe  his  wife  thought  him  a  ridiculous  figure,  with  his  (hort 
^hair  and  a  (haven  chin.  Eleanor  had  four  fons  and  a  daughter 
by  her  fecond  fpoufe.  In  the  year  1 1 62  (he  yielded  Gurenne 
to  Richard,  her  fecond  fon,  who  did  homage  for  it  to  tlie 
king  of  France.  She  died  in-  1204,  wich  the  reputation  of 
being  witty  and  coquettifh.  We  are  told  by  Matthew  Pari$» 
that  this  princefs  wrote  very  ingenious  letters  to  pope  Ce» 
!  leftine  111.  and  to  the  emperor  Henry  iV.    But  the  letters  to 

the  pontiiF  are  attributed  to  Peter  de  Blois,  and  are  even  in* 
\  ferted  in  his  works.    There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this  writer 

^  compofed  the  others  i  but  it  is  always  much  for  a  queen  to 

diftingui(h  men  of  fenfe,  and  to  employ  them.  Larrey  pub« 
li(hed  a  curious  hiftory  of  this  famous  princefs,  at  Rotteroam,  ta 
1691,  lamo. 

ELIAS  (Matthew),  bom  in  the  village  of  Peene,  near 
Caflel,  in  i6{8,  of  parents  extremely  poor,  feemed  deftsned  to 
rife  in  die.  world  by  flow  degrees.  His  mother,  who  was  s 
widow,  lived  in  the  country  on  what  (lie  earned  by  wafiiing 
linen ;  her  whole  wealth  confifted  in  a  (row,  which  her  little 
boy  ufed  to  lead  to  pick  up  its  pafture  by  the  (ide  of  the  ditches. 
One  day  Corbeen,  a  famous  painter  of  landfcapes  and  hiilory, 
^  going  to  put  up  fome  pidures  whi^  he  had  made  for  Caflel, 

as 
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as  he  went  along  the  road,  he  took  notice  of  this  lad,  who  had 
made  a  fortification  of  mud,  and  little  clay  figures  that  were 
'  atacking  it.     Corbcen  was  immediately  ftruck  with  the  regu- 
larity and  tafte  that  was  evident  in  the  work.     He  (lopped  his 
chaise,  and  put  fevcral  queftions  to  the  4ad,  whofe  anfwcrs  in- 
creafed  his  a(loni(hment.     His  figure  and  countenance  added 
to  the  impreflion;    and   the  painter    aflccd    him  whether  he 
would  go  and  live  with  him,  and  he  would  endeavour  to  put 
him  in  a  way  of  getting  his  bread  :  the  boy  faid  he  would  wil- 
lingly accept  of  his  offer,  if  his  mother  would  but  agree  to  k. 
EKas  failed  not  to  be  at  u.e  fame  place  on  the  day  aj^ointed, 
accompanied  by  his  mother;  he*  ran  before  the  chaife;  and 
Corbecn  told  the  woman  to  bring  her  (on  to  him  at  Dunkirk, 
where  he  lived.     The  boy  was  received,  and  the  mader  put 
him  to  fchool,  where  he  ftudied  the  languages,  without  letting 
him  proceed  any  farther :  he  himfelf  taught  him  to  draw  and 
to  paint.     The  fcholar  furpafTed  his  feUow-dudents :  he  ac- 
quired the  efteem  of  the  public,  and  gained  the  favour  of  his  , 
mafter  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  fent  him  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
20.     Elias  tranfmitted  his  works  to  his  mafter  and  benefador. 
With  great  gentlenefs  of  charafter,  he  po(refled  the  good  quality 
of  being  always  grateful ;  he  thus  repaid  his  mafter  for  his 
kindnefs  to  him,  as  Corbeen  frequently  confefTed.     Elias,  after 
having  been  fome  while  at  Paris,  married.     He  made  a  journey 
to  Dunkirk  for  the  purpofc  of  vifiting  his  mafter,  and  it  was 
while  there  that  he  painted  a  •  pidure  for  the  altar  of  St.  Bar- 
harass  chapel,  in  which  he  reprefented  the  martyrdom  of  that 
faint ;  a  fine  compofition.     On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  ap- 
pointed profefTor  at  St.  Luke,  and  fuccefTively  obtained  feveral 
other  pofts.     He   was  much   employed,   and  compofed  fomc 
thefes,  and  feveral   fubjefls  taken  from  the  life   of  St.  John 
Baptift  de  la  Barriere,  author  of  the  reform  of  the  Feuillants. 
All  thefe  fubjefts  were  painted  on  glafs  by  Simpi  and  Michuj 
and  are  in  the  windows  of  the  cloifter.     Elias,  now  becctne  a 
widower,  took  a  journey  to  Flanders,  in  hopes  of  difpelling  his 
grief.     Being  arrived  at   Dunkirk,   the  brotherhood  of  St.  Se- 
baftian  engaged  him  to  paint  their  principal  brethren  in  one 
piece  :  he  executed  this  great  pifture,  with  a  number  of  figures 
as  large  as»  life,  and  in  fmaller  dimenfions.     The  company  of 
taylors  having  built  a  ehapel  in  the  principal  church,  Elias  was 
employed  to  paint  the  pidure  for  the  altar^  in  which  he  repre- 
fented the  baptifm  of  Chrill;  in  the  foreground  is  St.  Lewis  at 
jrayers,  for  obtaining  the  cure  of  the  fiek.     Being  now  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  Paris,  he  was  fo  earneftly  folicited  to  re- 
inam  in  his  native  country,  that  at  length  he  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  numerous  friends.  He  was  now  opprcflTed  with 
employment :  he  executed  a  grand  pi£lure  for  the  high  altar  of 
O   .  the 
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the  Carmelites ;  it  was  a  votive  piece  of  the  city  to  the  virgiu 
Mary.  This  pifturc  is  of  a  fine  compofition,  of  an  excellent 
harmony,  and  of  a  (lyle  of  colouring  more  true  and  more  warm 
than  was  ufual  with  him :  the  artiit,  as  is  often  the  pradice, 
h^s  introduced  his  own  portrait.  Ellas  was  complimented  on 
this  aheration  in  his  colouring ;  by  which  he  was  encouraged 
to  redouble  his  care.  He  executed  for  the  parifti  church  of 
Dunkirk  an  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Croix  :  the  fubjedi: 
is  the  finding  of  the  crofs ;  it  is  placed  facing  the  altar  for 
which  it  is  intended.  He  made  a  Transfiguration  for  the  altar 
of  the  parifli  church  of  Bailleul.  In  tli^t  of  the  jefuits  at 
Caflel,  a  miracle  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  &c.  The  abbot  of 
Bergues  St.  Winox  employed  our  artift  a  long  time  in  orna« 
menting  the  refeftory  of  his  houfe.  Among  his  great  works 
he  made  fome  portraits  in  a  capital  manner.  In  his  greateft 
fuccefies,  Elias  never  made  any  change  in  his  condudi,  but 
always  continued  to  lead  the  fame  regular  life ;  he  was  feen  no 
where  but  at  church  and  in  his  work-room,  into  which  he 
rarely  admitted  vifitors.  He  was  much  efleemed  for  the  mild- 
nefs  of  his  difpoHtion.  Detefting  thofe  malicious  reports  which 
are  but  too  common  among  rival  artiils,  he  minded  only  his  bufi* 
nefs.  Not  defirous  of  having  pupils,  he  rather  difltiaded  young 
men  from  cultivating  an  art  that  was  attended  with  fo  much 
trouble,  than  encouraged  them  to  enter  upon  it :  thofe  that 
knew  him  bed,  always  fpoke  of  this  artift  as  a  model  of  ^ood 
condutt.  He  continued  working  to  the  end  of  his  days,  wnich 
happened  at  Dunkirk  the  22d  of  April  1741,  in  the  Sid  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  but  one  fon,  who  died  at  Paris,  do£tor  of 
the  Sorbonne.  Neither  had  he  more  than  one  pupil,  Carlier, 
who  was  living  at  Paris  in  1760. 

Elias,  on  his  fir  ft  coming  toFaris,  had  a  crude  and  trivial  colour- 
ing. A  piiElure  of  his,  is  ftill  to  be  feen  of  his  early  time :  it  is  in  the 
church  of  Notre-dame  de  Paris,  on  the  left  hand,  on  entering  by 
the  grand  portico,  in  one  of  the  low  aifles*  He  afterwards  ac- 
quired a  good  colouring :  his  draperies  are  likewife  more  ample, 
and  approach  nearer  to  nature:  his  drawing  is  fufHciently  corred; 
he  compofed  well,  but  with  a  labour  truly  aftonifliing;  he 
was  long  in  producing  a  (ketch,  and  it  was  in  order  to  conceal 
this  labour,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  have  any  body  near 
him  when  at  work.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  well  executed, 
and  great  likenefies ;  excepting  his  women,  whom  he  dreffed 
without  feleciion  and  without  tafte.  His  performances  done 
ten  years  before  his  death,  are  formal :  the  women,  in  his 
hiftorical  pieces,  are  ill  drelFed  about  the  head,  and  ill  draperied. 
This  blemifli  is  feen  in  the  two  piftures  in  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  at  Dunkirk;  one,  St.  Lewis  fetting  out  for  the 
holy  landj  the  other  is  the  facrifice  of  Elijah.    We  will  juft 
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ttiention  a  fevr  mote  of  the  pi£lures  of  this  artift  t  At  DcRU 
Urk,  in  the  church  of  the  capuchins,  the  guardian  angel  con^ 
during  a  child  in  the  path  of  virtue ;  and,  on  the  two  fide» 
ef  die  alur>  one  a  benedi£lion  of  the  bread,and  the  other  the  di& 
tributton.  The  altar-pifiure  of  the  poor  Clairifles,  reprefent* 
kig  the  angel  appearing  to  Jofeph  in  a  dream.  At  Menin»  St* 
Felix  refufdtating  a  dead  child  j  a  picture  at  the  monaftery  of  the 
capuchins.  At  Vpres,  in  the  church  of  the  carmelites»  four  larg(S 

£*£lures  reprefenting»  one  the  manna;  another  Mofes  ftiiking 
crock;  the diftribution  of  bread ;  andtherefurre£iionofLa« 
9arus»  In  the  refe£lory  of  the  abbey  of  Bergues,  St.  Winox, 
Chrift  faftened  to  the  crofs,  Magdalen  at  the  feet ;  on  one  fide 
riie  brazen  fcrpent  worfliippcd  by  the  Ifraelites ;  on  the  other 
fide  the  manna  ;  St.  Benedi£l:  and  Totila ;  St.  Winox  diftri-* 
buttng  bread  to  the  hungry ;  the  facrifice  of  Abraham.  In  the 
^fuarter  of  the  abbey,  feverai  portraits,  and  two  whole  lengths  of 
k  foot  fquare  :  one  of  the  abbot  Vander  Haege,  and  the  other  of 
JRyckewaert. 

ELIAS  (Levita),  a  rabbi  of  the  i6th  century,  by  birth  a 
German,  pa^d  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome  and  at  Ve-* 
nce^  where  he  taught  the  hebrew  tongue  to  many  of  the  leam« 
cd  of  thefe  two  cities,  and  even  to  fome  cardinals.  Of  all  the 
critics  that  have  arifen  among  the  modem  jews,  generally  ad« 
£&td  to  fuperftition,  he  is  the  moft  enlightened.  He  juftly  re« 
ie£ts»  as  ridiculous  fables,  the  greater  part  of  their  traditions. 
To  him  the  learned  are  obliged  for :  i.  Lexicon  Chaldaicum  ; 
Ifiiae  I  j;4I>  foL  2.  Traditio  do£trinz,  in  hebrew ;  Venice  I538> 
4to.  with  the  verfion  of  Munfter ;  Bale  15399  8vo.  3.  CoUec- 
tio  locorum  in  qiiibus  Chaldxus  paraphraftes  interjecit  nomen 
Meflise  Chriili  ^  lat.  verfa  a  Genebrardo,  Paris  1572,  8vo.  4.  • 
Several  hebrew  grammars,  8vo  •  neceilary  for  fuch  as  would  dive 
into  the  difficulties  of  that  language.  5.  Nomenclatura  Hebra'i- 
ca,Ifnx  i542,4to.  The  fame  in  hebrew  and  latin^  by  Dru-^ 
fiusv  Franeker  i68l»  8vo* 

ELICH  (Lewis  Philip),  in  latin  Elicfaius,  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  xviith  century.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  bom 
at  Marpurg.  He  there  maintained  a  public  difpute  de  Magia 
Diabolica,  and  would  have  printed  a  book  on  the  fame  fubjed^ 
with  a  preface  full  of  immoral  and  impious  ftufF,  if  the  magif* 
ttates  had  not  taken  care  to  prevent  it  ;  who,  on  fearching  his 
houfe,  found  feverai  books  on  which  he  had  written  fcandalous 
notes.  1  he  books  were  confifcated,  and  he  was  cited  before  the 
judges ;  to  whom  he  promifed  upon  oath  and  in  vmriting,  that  he 
woidd  renounce  fuch  frivolous  ftudies  for  the  future ;  nevenbe- 
kishe  publifiied  his  book  at  Frankfort  in  1607,  under  the  title 
cf :  De  dsemonomagia,  de  daemonis  cacui^gia,  et  lamiarum  ener-^ 
ffZp  with  a  very  angry  preface,  againit  die  academical  fenate  o{ 
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Marpurg.  In  this  work  he  arrogantly  contends  againft  thofe 
who  doubt  of  the  truth  of  what  is  related  of  witches,  and  o( 
their  being  really  conveyed  through  the  air  to  their  fabbatical 
meetings.  He  particularly  attacks  Tobias  Tandler,  profeffor  o( 
medicine  at  Wirtemberg,  who  had  publtihed  an  oration  De 
fafcino  et  incantatione,  in  the  year  1606.  This  Tandler  reprint- 
ing it  in  1607,  with  fome  other  tra£fcs  of  the  fame  nature,  added 
a  fiiort  reply  to  the  calunMiies  of  Elichius/from  whence  the  ma- 
terials of  this  article  are  taken.  Elichius  being  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  book,  made  his  efcape,  and 
turned  roman  catholic.  This,  however,  if  but  a  fmall  part  of 
the  ill  that  is  faid  of  him  by  Tobias  Tandlerus,  in  Repulfione  ca- 
lumniarum  Elichii.  He  publiihed  at  Frankfort,  in  1609,  ano- 
ther book,  intituled:  Itmocentius ;  five  de  miferia  homini» 
libri  tres,  in  ignominiam  et  confufionem  fuperborum  editi. 

ELICHMAN  (John),  a  native  of  Silefia,  pradifed  phyfic  at 
Leyden,  and  was  remarkable  for  underftanding  fixteen  lan- 
guages. He  was  fo  well  fkilled  in  the  perfian»  that,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  Salmafius,  Europe  has  neverproducedaman  who  equal- 
kd  him  in  that  point,  and  perhaps  never  will.  He  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  german  and  the  perfian  languages  were  derived 
from  the  fame  original ;  and  he  gave  feveral  reafons  for  it.  He 
wrote  a  letter  in  Arabic,  **  De  ufu  linguse  arabic«  in  medicina,*^ 
which  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1636.  His  diilertation  **  De  ter- 
mino  Mtx  tecundum  mentcm  orientatium"  appeared  in  1639  ^ 
and  would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  is,  it  he  had  not  died 
while  he  was  writing  it.  His  latin  tranflation  of  the  Pi£lure  of 
Cebes  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1640,  together  with  the  arabic 
▼erfion,  and  the  greek,  under  the  care  ofSalmafius,  who  prefixed 
thereto  a  very  ample  preface. 

ELIEZER,  a  rabbt,  beKeved  by  the  jews  to  be  antient,  making; 
him  contemporary  with  Chrift,  but  who,  according  to  pere 
Morin,  was  only  of  the  viith  or  viiith  century.  There  is  by  him  a  • 
.  book  intituled  ^  The  Chapters,  or  Sacred  Hiftory,.  which  Vort 
tins  has  tranflated  into  latin>  with  notes,  1644,410.  Itisfa^ 
mous  among  the  Hebraifts. 

ELIOT  (ThomasX  an  englilh  writer  of  note  in  the  reign  of 
Menry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  and  became  (heriflF  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  had  been  many  years  fettled.  The  only 
work  of  his  which  deferves  our  thanks  at  this  day  is  his  latin 
and  cngliih  dictionary,  the  firft  of  the  kind  publifhed  in  Eng- 
hnd.  B.  Cooper,  T.  Gouldman  and  Littleton  were  much  indebt- 
ed to  his  labours*    He  died  in  1546. 

ELIOTT  (Sir  John.)  The  birth-place  of  Sir  John  Eliott 
was  Peebles  in  North  Britain.  Though  at  the  beginning  not 
)uftifying  any  looking  towards  ambition,  he  received  from  his  fa- 
^y»  humble  aad  ill  provided  as  it  waa^  that  fufficiency  of  fchool 
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acquirement  vhich,  if  in  general  only  fomething^  between  ig- 
norance and  learning,  enables  any  mind  of  good  underftanding 
to  (tep,  upon  occafion,  from  one  to  the  other*  The  fecond  huf- 
band  of  his  mother  was  dtfcreetly  chofen  from  the  miniftry  of 
the  fcottiih  church ;  and  thus  fcliolaftic  aids  were  To  well  given 
on  one  fide,  and  fo  well  taken  on  the  other,  that  when  but  thir- 
teen years  old,  Eliott  had  much  latin',  and  no  little  greek  \  A 
knack  at  languages  was  one  of  his  happv  peculiarities.  Whea 
more  advanced  in  life»  he  got,  with  much  fpeed  and  little  pains, 
into  french,  italian  and  fpanifh.  French,  like  latin,  he  fpoke 
very  glibly,  but  with  little  fineflTe,  either  in  idiom  or  accent. 
Of  fpanifh  he  had  fufficient  for  all  ordinary  communications. 
And  he  was,  from  it,  a  welcome  gueft  at  the  ambaifador's  P. 
Maflerano  ;  and  had  a  daily  cover  at  his  table.  But  few  £ng* 
liQimen  have  had  motives  to  go  far  in  fpaniih ;  Eliott  ranked 
with  the  bed,  after  lord  Grantham,  but  not  after  Mr.  Cumber- 
land. When  his  father-in-law  had  imparted,  as  he  thought, 
fchool  learning  enough,  John  Eliott  fervcd  a  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine ;  and  after  the  ufual  time,  we  iind  him  an  afliftant  in  one 
of  the  (hops  in  the  Hay-nurket,  London.  Not  long  fatisfied 
with  a  fituation  certainly  fo  much  below  what  befitted  him,  he 
went  to  fea.  The  death  of  his  principal  foon  raifed  him  from 
a  mate  to  the  furgeoncy  of  the  (hip.  The  day  after  this  ad- 
vance, a  rich  prize  was  taken.  With  his  (hare  of  this  prize  ^ 
with  the  conne£tions  formed  in  the  voyage  \  and  with  the  ex* 
perience  got  on  a  large  view  of  life  ;  and  in  fituations  where 
nature  has  but  little  ufe  of  difguifes,  Eliott  returned  to  London,  . 
and  at  once  fettled  as  a  phyfician.  Here  again  time  and  chance 
immediately  befriended  hinu  Sir  William  Duncan  took  him 
up ;  and  with  fomething  more  than  national  predile£lion.  He 
gave  him  introductions.  He  got  him  favour.  And  not  long 
after,  when  in  conjunAion  with  George  GrenviUe, Duncan,  plun- 

E'ng  into  a  mad  projeCI:  of  planting  greek  wine  in  America, 
ft  England,  he  every  where  puflied  tliott  as  his  fucceiTor,  and 
to  him  transferred  all  the  bufinefs  that  was  thus  transferable. 
*rhe  comparifon  with  Duncan  was  in  Eliot t's  favour  \  in  ad- 
drefs  and  manner,  particularly  to  women,  Eliott  excelled.  He 
theirefore  kept,  for  fome  time,  all  the  bufinefs  that  he  got.  He 
was  one  of  the  moft  confpicuous  and  bufy  town-doftors.  None 
went  to  more  iliewy  houfes ;  norifc  was  more  (hewy,  in  the 
boufe  he  went  to.  He  drove  very  fad  }  he  went  very  far  ;  with 
snuch  emolument  to  himfelf ;  with  as  little  injury  to  others, 
as  might  be  !  For,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  was  a  very  fimple  praCli- 
tioner;  and  free  from  all  hazardous  experiments.  And  he 
further  merited  the  vogue  he  had  by  moderation  in  medicine, 
as  to  quantity  ;  by  exaSnefs  in  little  things  ;  and  by  difcipltne 
in  diet.    According  to  the  fortune  of  phyficians,  which  Johnfoa 
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to  well  jofiers  as  a  good  {ubje£^  for  a  memoir,  whicfi  gave  Hun* 
tcT  8000I.  in  one  jrcar,  and  in  another  year  fcarceas  niany  fcore 
—according  to  this  mutability,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  nnding 
Eliott>  for  a  little  while,  in  ftill  water.  But  he  foort  mofves  on  ; 
and,  till  he  voluntsCrily  left  bufinefs  iii  his  laft  illhefsi  was  in  con- 
tinual hafte  and  hurry. — His  fees  amounted  to  four  or  five  thou* 
fand  pounds  a  year.  Through  Madame  Schwellenbefgen  and 
lord  Sackviile,  he  became  a  baronet.  And  by  that  intereft,  yet 
more  aided  by  lady  Melbourne  and  the  duke  of  Queeniberry,  he 
got  the  employment  of  thfc  prince.  The  confidence  ot  the 
prince,  it  is  but  fair  to  fay,  he  got  by  his  own  powers.  This,  if 
Horace  is  to  be.  believed,  is  one  ftrong  prefumption  in  his  favour* 
And  further  of  the  mifcellaneous  powers  of  his  mind,  an  advan- 
tageous eftimate  may  be  made  from  his  common  companions* 
He  who  could  live  with  MThcrfon,  Horace  Walpole,  Caleb 
Whitefoord,  A'ftle,  Townley,  Dr.  Armftrong,  Dr.  Douglas  (o^ 
St.  Paul's),  and  Hendcrfon  (the  zEtor),  could  have  no  want  of 
converfation  talents:  in  converfation,  certainly,  he  could  do 
fomething  himfelf ;  he  had  much  relifli  of  what  was  done  by 
others.  He  was  cheerful ;  he  was  the  caufe  of  cheeffulnefs  in 
other  men.  He  was  no  exception  to  the  fuppofed  rule,^  that 
Nature  enriching  Scotland,  perhaps,  with  better  gifts,  has  been 
penurious  to  its  natives  in  humour.  Few  queftions  came  much 
amifs  to  him.  He  was  rich  in  hiftorical  anecdote;,;  he  was  eafy 
in  the  introduction  of  it.  His  chief  fkill  was  in  penetrating  the 
charaders  of  men,  and  knowing  how  to  apply  to  them.  The 
love  of  bullion  was  not  at  all  wanting ;  but  it  was  not  unbecom-' 
ing.  If  he  did  not  fparc  the  wealthy,  his  praflice  was  gratui- 
tous to  the  poor.  And  what  he  got  afliduoufly,  he  fpcnt  fump-« 
tuoufly.  If  he  had  no  great  fuperfluity  of  tafte,  he  yielded  fuf- 
ficiently  to  thofe  who  had.  For  in  all  vifible  eflbrts  of  expence, 
equipage,  table,  books  and  pi£lures,  there  was  choice  as  well  at 
colllinefs  apparent.  He  was  naturally  temperate.  And  though 
the  plea&res  of  the  table  were  very  probably  the  efficient  caufe  - 
of  his  death,  he  facrificed  his  ftrength,  robuft  as  it  was,  lefs  to 
appetite  than  to  fentiment.  He  was  jproud  of  hofpitality ;  of 
hofpitality,  as  much  at  large,  as  in  "  the  days  of  good  neigh- 
bours.**  He  delighted  in  doing  the  honours  of  his  table. .  Every 
man  is  too  ^t  to  delight  in  what  he  does  welL  Thus,  after 
gratifying  curiofity,  and  yielding  this  tranfient  warning  again  ft 
impropriety  of  enjoyment,  the  leading  inference  from  this  littld 
narrative  applies  to  the  hopes  of  life,  and  the  ability  of  forcing 
fortune ;  that  there  is  no  depreffion  of  lot  from  which  market- 
able talents  may  not  emerge ;  and  that,  after  becomin?  prepa- 
ration for  knowledge  and  virtue,  too  much  line  cannot  be  given 
to  the  arts  of  addrefs,  and  the  powers  of  plcafing.  The  con- 
cluding fcenesof  this  life  yield  little  other  produ6k  than  the  well 
Vol.  V.  K.  knowa 
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known  trutTi,  tbat  health  prodlgatfy  wafted  cannot  often  be  re^ 
trieved.  Sir  John  Eliott,,  it  roayr  be  thought,  loft  not  a  moment 
in  the  difcovery  of  his  illnefs ;  nor  left  untried  any  poflible  ex-* 
periment  fqr  its  removal.  Bath,  Briftol,  Wales^  and  a  fea  voy^^ 
aee  from.  Gravefend  to  Torbay,  from  Torbay  to  the  Wcftern 
Iflands,  all  were  tried— but  tried  in  v«n  ^  for  he  died  fuddenly^ 
after  a  (hort  interval  of  apparent  recovery :  Qruikihank,  the  ana* 
tomift,  was  not  employed,  as  he  fhould  have  been,  to  afcertain 
the  event :  but  it  was  thought  to  proceed  from  a  rupture  in  one 
of  the  larger  veiTels  :  he  was  buried  at  Hatfield,^  the  church 
ncareft  to  Brocket  Hall,  where  he  died  :  his  will  very  (enfiblf 
dire£ling,  that  the  funeral  charges  (hould  not  exceed  aoi.  [q] 

ELIOTT  (George  Augustus),  the  gallant  defender  oF 
Gibraltar,  vras  the  fon.  of  fir  Gilbert  Eliott  of  Stobbe  in  Roz« 
burgh(hire.  The  antient  and  honourable  f}miiy  of  Eliott  of 
Stobbs,  as  well  as  the  collateral  branch  of  Eliott  of  Mihto  in  the 
fame  county,  and,  of  Eliott  of  port  Eliott,  in  Cornwall,  are  ori* 
ginally  from  Normandy.  Their  anceftor  M.  Aliott  came  over 
with  William  the  conqueror,,  and  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  id 
his  army.  There  is  a  traditionary  anecdote  in  the  family  relat«» 
ing  to  an  honourable  diftinflion  in  their  coat,  which,  as  it  cor- 
rcfponds  with  hiftorv,  bears  the  probability  of  truth.  We 
mean  not,  to  pafs  it  tor  more  than  it  is  worth ;  but  only  men- 
tion it  as  a  curious  fa£t,  delivered  down  and  recorded  as  a  me- 
morial of  their  antiquity.  When  William  fct  foot  on  the  eng- 
Ii(h  land,  he  flipped  and  fell  on  the  earth.  On  (prkiging  up 
again,  he  exclaimed,  that  ic  was  a  happy  omen ;  he  had  taken 
feifin  of  the  country  whereof  he  was  to  become  lord.  Upon  this^ 
Aliott  drew  his  fword,  and  fwore  by  the  honour  of  a  foldier, 
that  he  would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  his  blood,  the  right  of 
his  lord  to  the  foveretgnty  of  the  land  of  whidi  he  had  thu» 
taken  pofleflion.    On  the  event  of  conqueft,  king  William  added 

[qj  The  follawinf  arc  the  leading €ir-  Mr*.  M*Pheribn»  and  Mr,  Lyon,   were 

cumiUnccf  of  the  laie  fir  John  Eliou'i  the  executors.  To  Mr.  M'Pherfon  he  left 

w:M  :  hif  Fa  riorum  C/aJpes-^To  the  iwo  For- 

To  his  fon  in  India — he  bequrathed  hti  dyccs,  fir  William  and  Georget  a  huft  ao4 

cftaCe  in  Peebles— h>h  condition  that  he  an  ink-ftand.    To  Mr.  Michie,  the  Eaft 

pays  hit  cldeftfifler  6oool.^at  the  endcf  India  diied^or,  fome  rMinof  forty  yeart 

fix  yean.'    I'hii  eflate  is  very  valvable  on  old-^becaufe  he  loves  Tome  puach  after 

account  of  its  fuperioritics,  as  they  are  fupper.     To  DaTcnport,  fom.e  drawioss 

called,  which  give  gtcat  parliamentary  in*  — To  Lyon,  fome  Madeira — ^To  Mr.  Da- 

tereft.     It  was  bought  a  great  bargain  of  vidfon,  the  houfe  in  CeciKftrect,  with  fur« 

the  duke  of  Queen(berry,      The   eldtll  niture,  books,  and  pictures,  on  condition  oC 

daughter  had  1 5c  1.  a  year  during  her  mi-  his  paying  annuities  to  the  amount  of  aSoK 

nority.    To  her  mother  Sol.  1  year. -~To  per  annum.      iTht    Rubens   piAures  of 

his  fix  otlier  children,  fmall  annuities  |  horfes,  valued  at  near  zoool,  Mr.  Delme 

the  fame  to  fix  other  ladies.     All  thcfe  claims,  ai  having  not  given  them  to  fir 

annuities  eventually  to  centre  in  the  eldeft  Joha^ut  lent  thorn,     .Mr.  M^Pbtrfoa 

iatkr  or  brother.    Mr  Davenport  the  fur-  claims  his  pi^re*-Mn.  Abingdm,  Mrs* 

geon  I  Mr*  Davidfoo,  •f  Red»Uoa*f£Uirt ;  Headerfonj  Ire,  theiri. 
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t6  &e  urms  of  Aliott,  which  were  a  baton  or,  on  a  field 
Mure,  an  arm  and  fword  as  a  creft,  with  the  motto,  <<  Per  faxa^ 
per  ignes,  fordter  &  refie." 

Sir  Gilbert  Eliott,  of  Stobbs,  had  nine  fons,  of  whom  our  ge« 
ueral  was  the  youngeft  ;  and  two  daughters.  His  elded  bro* 
ther,  fir  John  Eliott,  left  the  title  and  eftate  to  his  fon  fir  Fran- 
CIS  Eliott)  nephew  to  the  general. 

George  Auguftus  Eliott  was  born  about  the  year  17 18,  and 
received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  under  a  private 
tutor  retained  at  the  family  feat*  At  an  early  age  he  was  fcnt 
to  the  univerfity.  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in 
daffical  learning,  and  fpoke  with  elegance  and  fluency  the  ger- 
man  and  french  languages.  Being  defigned  for  a  military  life^ 
he  wasf  ent  from  thence  to  the  celebrated  ecole  royale  du  genie 
militaire,  at  La  Fere  in  Picardy.    This  fchool  was  rendered  the 

.  moft  famous  10  Europe  by  means  of  the  great  Vauban,  under 
whom  it  was  condu£ted.  It  was  afterwards  committed  to  the 
management  and  care  of  the  comte  d'Houroville.  Here  it  was 
that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  knowledge  of  taflics  in  all 
its  branches,  and  particularly  in  the  arcs  of  engineering  and 
fortification,  which  afterwards  fo greatly  diftinguiihed  this  officer. 
He  completed  his  military  courfe  on  the  continent  by  a  tour  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeing  in  praAice  what  he  had  been  ftudying  in 
theory.  Pruffia  was  the  model  for  difcipline,  and  he  continued 
for  fome  time  as  a  volunteer  in  this  fervice.  Such  were  the  fleps 
taken  by  the  young  men  of  fafhion  in  that  day  to  accomplifh 
themfelves  for  the  fervice  of  their  country.  Many  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  then  fimilarly  engaged,  nobly  abandoning  the 
enjoyments  of  eafe  and  luxury  at  home,  for  the  opportunity  of 
feeing  adual  fervice. 

Mr.  Eliott  returned  in  his  feventeenth  year  to  his  native 
country  of  Scotland,  and  was  in  the  fame  year,  173 5»  in- 
troduced by  his  father,  fir  Gilbert,  to  lieutenant  colonel  Peers  of 
the  23d  regiment  of  foot,  or  rcmd  Welch  fuzileers,  then  lying 
in  Edinburgh.  Sir  Gilbert  prefented  him  as  a  youth  anxious  to 
bear  arms  for  his  king  and  country.  He  was  accordingly  en« 
tered  as  a  volunteer  in  that  regiment,  and  continued  for  a 
twelvemonth  or  more.  At  this  time  he  gave  a  promife  of  his 
future  military  talents,  and  (hewed  that  he  was  at  lead  a  foldier 
au  coeur.  From  the  23d  he  went  into  the  engineer  corps  at 
Woolwich,  and  made  great  progrefs  in  that  ftudy,  until  his 
tincle,  colonel  Eliott,  brought  him  in  as  adjutant  of  the  iA  troop 
of  horfe  grenadiers.— In  this  fituation  he  condu£led  himfelf 
with  the  moft  exemplary  attention,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  difcipline  which  has  rendered  thofe  two  troops  the  fineft 
corps  of  heavy  cavalrv  in  Europe,  the  hanoverian  body  guards, 

and  the  mufteteers  of  rrance,  not  excepted.    With  thefe  troops 
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he  went  upon  fervice  to  Gennany,  in  the  war  before  laft,  and 
was  with  them  in  a  variety  of  a£lions.     At  the  battle  of  Det- 
tingen  he  was  wounded.    In  this  regiment  he  firft  bought  the 
raxik  of  captain  and  major,  and  afterwards  purchafed  the  lieu- 
tenant colonelcy  from  colonel  Brewerton,  who  fucceeded  to  hit 
uncle.  '  On  arriving  at  this  rank  he  reGgned  his  commiflion  as 
an  engineer,  which  he  had  enjoyed  along  with  his  other  rank, 
and  in  which  fervice  he  had  been  aflively  employed  very  much 
to  the  advantage  of  his  country.     He  had  received  the  inftruc- 
tions  of  the  famous  engineer  Bellidor,  and  made  himfelf  com- 
pletely matter  of  the  fcience  of  gunnery.     Had  he  not  fo  difin- 
terettedly  refigned  his  rank  in  the  engineer  department,  he  would 
now  by  regular  progreflion  have  been  at  the  head  of  that  corps. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  appointed  aid-du*camp  to  king  George 
II.  and  was  already  dittinguiflied  for  his  military  (kill  and  difci- 
pline.     In  the  year  1759  he  quitted  the  fecond  troop  of  horfe 
grenadier  guards,  being  feleded  to  raife,  form,  and  difcipline 
the  firft  regiment  of  light  horfe,  called  after  him  Eliott's.     As 
foon  as  they  were  raifed  and  formed,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  in  the  expedition  on  the  coatts  of 
France,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general— and  after  this  he 
pafled  into  Germany,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  ftaff,  and 
greatly  diftinguiflicd  himfelf  in  a  variety  of  movements,  while 
his  regiment  difplayed  a  ftridlnefs  of  difcipline,  an  aftivity,  and 
cnterprife,  which  gained  them  fignal  honour  $  and  indeed  they 
have  been  the  pattern  regiment,  both  in  regard  to  difcipline  and 
appointment,  to  the  many  light  dragoon  troops  that  have  hten 
Cnce  raifed  in  our  fervice.     From  Germany  he  was  recalled  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  employed  as  fecond  in  command  in  the  me- 
morable expedition  againft  the  Havannah.     It  was  poffible  to 
find  an  officer  in  the  funfhine  of  the  court  to  whqm,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  prince,  the  trappings  of  the  chief  command  might 
DC  given ;  but  an  Eliott  was  wanted  to  ad,  as  well  as  an  Albe- 
marle to  {hine,  and  for  him  they  were  forced  to  go  to  the  diifty 
plains  of  Germany.     The  circumftances  of  that  conqueft  arc 
well  known.     It  teems  as  if  our  brave  veteran  had  always  in 
his  eye  the  gallant  Lewis  de  Velafco,  who  maintained  his  Na- 
tion to  the  laft  extremity,  and,  when  his  garrifon  u ere  flying 
from  his  fide,  or  falling  at  his  feet,  difdained  to  retire  or  call  for 
quarter,  but  fell  glorioufly  cxercifing  his  fword  upon  his  con- 
querors. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  the  recital  of  a  fliort  anecdote 
which  occurred  immediately  after  the  redudion,  as  it  (heWSt 
that  in  the  very  heat  and  outrages  of  war  the  general  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  Ht  was  particularly  ctnU 
ncnt  among  the  conquerors  of  the  Havannah,  for  his  difintereft- 
cd  procedure,  and  tor  checking  the  horrors  of  indifcriminate 
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piitiider.  To  Mm,  therefore,,  appends  were  moft  frequently 
amde.  A  Frenchman,  who  had  fufiered.  greadj  by  the  4epTe« 
datiens  of  the  foldierj,  made  application  to  him,  and  begged,  in 
badengliOi,  that  he  would  interfere  to  have  his  property  reftored. 
The  petitioner's  wife,  who  was  prefent,  a  woman  of  great 'fpi-« 
rit,  WAS  angry  at  the  hufband'for  the  interceffion,  and'faid, 
^  Comment  pouvez  vous  demander  de  grace  it  un  homme  qui 
▼ient  vous  depouiller  ?  N'en  cfpercz  pas."  The  hufband  pcr- 
fifting  in  his  application,  his  wife  grew  more  loud  in  the  cen- 
fure,  and  faid,  "  Vous  n'etcs  pai  Franks !"  The  General,  whd 
was  bufy  writing  at  the  time,  turned  to  the  woman,  and  faid 
fmiling,  "  Madame,  ne  vous  cchauffez  pas  j  cc  que  votrc  mart 
demande  luifcra  accorde !"— "  Oh,  faut-il  pour  furcroit  denial- 
heur,"  exclaimed  the  woman,  "  que  Ic  barbare  parle  Ic  Francob!'* 
The  general  was  fo  very  much  pleafcd  with  the  woman's  ipirit, 
that  he  not  only  procured  them  their  property  again,- but  alfo 
took  pains  to  accommodate  them  in  every  reipeS.  This  -had 
been  through  life  the  manly  charaderiftic  of  the  general :  if  he 
would  not  fuffer  his  troops  to  extend,  for  the  fake  of  plunder^ 
the  ravages  of  war,  he  never  impovcrifhed  them  by  unjuft  jBx-i 
a£lions. ,  He  would  never  confent  that  his  quarter-mafte?s  place 
ihould  be  fold, "  not  only,"  fays  he, "  bccaufe  I  think  it  the  reward 
of  an  honed  veteran  foldier ;  but  alfo  becaufe  I  could  not  fo 
diredly  exercife  my  authority  in  his  difmiflion  fhould  he  behave 
ill." 

.  On  the  peace,  his  gallant  regiment  was  reviewed  by  his  ma-^ 
jefty  in  Hyde-park— when  they  prcfcnted  to  the  king  the  ftan- 
dards  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  The-  king,  grati-* 
fied  wich  tlieir  high  charaf^er,  alked  general  Eliott,  what  mark 
of  his  favour  he  could  beftow  on  his  regiment  equal  to  their 
merits.  He  anfwered,  that  his  regiment  would  be  proud  if  his 
majcfty  ftiould  think  that  by  their  fervices  they  were  entitled  to 
the  di(lin£^ion  of  Royals.  It  was  accordingly  made  a  royal  re«% 
gimcnt,  with  this  flattering  title.  The  15th,  or  king's  royal  re- 
giment of  light  dragoons.  At  the  fame  time  the  king  exprefi^ 
ed  a  dedre  to  confer  a  mark  of  his  favour  on  the  brave  general  ^ 
but  he  declared,  that  the  hpnour  and  fatisfa£):ion  of  his  majefty'9 
approbation  of  his  fervices  were  his  bed  reward. 

During  the  peace  he  was  not  idle.  His  great  talents  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  military  art  gave  him  ample  employ- 
ment; and  in  the  year  1775  he  was  appointed  to  fiicceed  gene- 
ral A'Court  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Treland.  . 
But  he  did  not  continue  long  on  thisftation;  not  even  long 
enough  to  unpack  all  his  trunks ;  for  finding  that  interferences 
were  made  by  petty  authority  derogatory  of  his  own,  he  refifted 
the  pra£lice  with  becoming  fpirit  *,  and  not  choofing  to  didurb  the 
nvernment  of  the  fifter  kingdom,  on  a  matter  perfonal  to  him- 
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i^elf,  Hefot  icited  to  he  recalled,  and  accordingly  was  fo,  irie# 

he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gibraltar,  in  a  fortunate 
hour  for  the  fafety  of  that  important  fortrefs.  The  Tyftem  of 
his  life,  as  well  as  his  education,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this 
truft.  He  was  perhaps  the  moft  abftemious  man  of  the  age. 
His  food  was  vegetables,  and  his  drink  water.  He  neither  m« 
dulged  himfelf  in  animal  food  nor  wine.  He  never  flept  more 
than  four  hours  at  a  time  \  fo  that  he  was  up  later  and  earlier 
than  moft  other  men.  He  had  fo  inured  himfelf  to  habits  of 
hardnefs,  that  the  things  which  are  difficult  and' painful  to  other 
men,  were  to  him  his  daily  pradicc,  and  lenderechpleafant  by 
vfe.  It  could  not  be  eafy  to  ftarve  fuch  a  man  into  a  furrender, 
nor  eafy  to  furprife  him.  His  wants  were  eafily  fupplied,  and 
his  watchfulnels  was  beyond  precedent.  The  example  of  th^ 
commander  in  chief  in  a  oefieged  garrifon  has  a  mod  perfuafive 
efficacy  in  forming  the  manners  of  the  foldiery.  Like  him  his 
brave  followers  came  to  regulate  their  lives  by  the  moft  ftri£l 
rules  of  difcipline  before  there  arofe  a  neceffity  for  fo  doing  ; 
and  fevere  exercife,  with  (hort  diet,  became  habitual  to  them 
by  their  own  choice.  The  military  fyftem  of  difcipline  which 
he  introduced,  and  the  preparations  which  he  made  for  his  de* 
fence,  were  contrived  with  fo  much  judgftient,  and  executed  with 
fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  was  able,  with  a  handful  of  men,  to  pre* 
ferve  his  poft  againft  an  attack,  the  conftancy  of  which,  even  with« 
out  the  vigour,  was  fufficient  to  exhauft  any  common  fetof  men. 
Colle£ied  within  himfelfy  he  in  no  inftance  deftroyed,  by  prema* 
ture  attacks,  the  labours  which  would  coft  the  enemy  time,  pa* 
tience  and  expence  to  complete;  he  deliberately obferved  their  ap« 
proaches,  and  feized  on  thc^  proper  moment,  with  the  keeneft 
perfpe£lion,  in  which  to  make  his  attack  with  fuccefs.*  He  never 
fpent  his  ammunition  in  ufelefs  parade,  or  in  unimportant  at- 
tacks. He  never  relaxed  from  his  difcipline  by  the  appearance 
of  fecurity,  nor  hazarded  the  lives  of  his  garrifon  by  wUd  expe» 
riments.  By  a  cool  and  temperate  demeanour,  he  maintained 
his  ftation  tor  three  years  of  conftant  inveftment,  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  Spain  were  employed.  All  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  on  his  garrifon,  and  his  cpndudl  juftly  raifed  him  to  amofb 
elevated  place  in  the  militacr  annals  of  the  prefent  day. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  gratitude  of  the  hritiih  fenate 
was  as  forward  as  the  public  voice  in  giving  him  that  diftin* 
guifiied  mark  his  merit  deferved,  to  which  his  majefty  was  pleaf* 
^ed  to  add  that  of  knight  of  the  Bath  and  an  elevation  to  tlie  peer- 
^age,  by  the  title  of  lord  Heathfield,  bargn  Gibralt|ir,on  June  14, 
1787,  and  permitting  his  lordfhip  to  take  alfo  the  arms  of  the 
fortrefs  he  had  fo  bravely  defended,  to  perpetuate  to  futurity 
his  noble  condud.  He  married  Ann,  daughter  of  fir  Francis 
Prake,  of  Devonlbirej  whp  died  in  1769^  leaving  hislordihip 
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Jl  fon,  Francis  Auguftus^  lieutenant  colonel  of  tlie  6tli  regiment 
•orhorfe,  iitrho^  after  .the  death  of  liis  father,  fiicceeded  to  hit 
titles,  and  eftates  both  Teal  and  perfonad  \  except  2o,oool.  which 
he  left  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Fulla',  married  to  John  Trayton 
Fuller,  efq.  of  Bailcf  park,  8uflex4  600I.  to  lieutenant  Kockler, 
of  the  artHlery^  to  Mr.  Mackay,  his  fecretarjr,  400!.  and  a  few 
fnrall  legacies  to  fome  ttfeful  perfons,  who  were  dependent  on 
4iis  lordihip  at  Gibraltar.  He  clofed  a  life  of  military  renown  at 
jthe  moft  critical  feafon  for  his  memory.  He  had  acquired  the 
brtght^ft  honours  of  a  foldier,  the  love  and  reverence  of  hia 
country ;  and  he  fell  in  an  exerrion  beyond  his  ftrength,  from 
an  anxiety  to  clofe  his  life  on  the  rock  where  he  had  acquired 
liis  fame.  He  died  in  the  7jd  year  of  his  age  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1790,  at  his  chateau  at  Aix-^la-Chapelle,  ot  a  fecond  ftroke 
'Of  the  palfy,  after  having  enjoyed  for  fome  weeks  paft  a  tolerably 
£ond  (hare  of  health,  and  an  unufual  flow  of  (jpirits.  Two  days 
.t>efore  bis  death,  he  dined  with  his  friend  Mr.  Barclay ;  and 
^vas  in  a  few  days  to  have  fet  out  with  -that  gentleman  for  Leg« 
horn,  on  his  way  to  Gibraltar  His  remains  were  brought  to 
Stover  from  Oftend,  in  the  Race-horfe  packet ;  whence  they 
"were  conveyed  to  Heathfield,  in  Suflex>  and  fhore  depofited,  in 
a  vault  built  for  that  purpoCe^  over  which  a  handfome  jnonu* 
ttientis  ereAed. 

ELIZABIiTH,  queen  of  England,  and  (which  intitles  her  to 
^  place  in  this  work)  a  moft  extraordinary  perfon,  was  the  daugh- 
•ter  of  Hem'y  VHI,  by  his  fecond  wife  Anne  Boleyn,  and  bom 
.Sept.  7,  1533.  Upon  that  king's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour 
an  1535,  ^e  was  illegitimated,  together  with  her  fifter-«in-law 
Mary  ;  and  the  fucceflion  to  the  crown  eftabltihed  on  theiking's 
5flue  by  this  third  wife.  Her  mother,  at  her  death,  had  earneftly 
recommended  her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  a  great  reformer, 
and  afterwards  archbifhopof  CanterbiMy ;  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  her  edudatior^  and  inftru£led  her  well  in  the  principles 
(of  the  chrifliian  religion.  She  fpent  her  younger  days  in  the 
(Condition  of  a  private  perfon,  obferving  an  exaS:  obedience  to 
•the  law,  and  continued  unmolefted ;  but,  when  her  -fifter  Mary 
^afcendedthe  throne,  <(fae  was  imprifoned  upon  a  fufpicion  of  be- 
ling  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  Jane  Grey-;  and,  an  March 
15549  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  was  near  lofing  her  life,; 
(or  pifhop  Gafdiner  waS'intirely  fixed  s^ainft  her,  fuppofing  the 
ce»eftabU(hmont  t>f  popery  but  half  done  while  that  princela 
Jived.  But*  Philip  of  Spain  interceded  for  her,  and  preferved 
jfaer ;  andi  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  likely  to  have  no  iflue 
jby  queen  Mary,  he  had  certainly  very  good  reafons  for  fo  d«dng. 
For  he  confidered,  that  the  queen  of  Scotland,  foon  aftor  <mat* 
iried  to  the  dauphin,  was  next  in  fucceflion  to  Elizabeth^;  fo  that^ 
if  4he  UDexne  ,refflove4>  ibSf  crown  of  England  might  .become  an 
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.  scceflion  to  that  of  France.  Now  Philip  was  not  fuch  a  bigot 
^o  the  catholic  religion,  though  his  wife  was,  but  that  hisrhatfcd 
^gainft  France  was  much  greater  than  his  zeal  for  it ;  and  to  thif 
fingle  caufe  it  was  owing  that.the  princefs  Elizabeth  efcaped  with 
ficx  life,  who  neverthelefs  underwent  great  fufierings  and  much 
ill  ufage,  and  pafled  the  greatefl:  part  of  this  reign  under  the  con- 
tinual apprehenfions  of  loiing  it. 

This  princefs  began  to  reign  in  z  558.  She  was  then  twent7-» 
five  years  of  age,  and  highly  accompliftied  both  in  body  and 
mind*  Her  perfon  was  graceful,  her  mien  noble,  her  fliape 
^ne,  and  her  ftature  and  gait  both  agreeable  and  majeftic.  '  Her 
face  had  not  all  the  regularities  of  a  perfe£):  beauty ;  yet  her 
complexion  was  fair,  her  eyes  hvely  and  fparkling,  and  her 
whole  countenance  had  fomething  in  it  fo  bright  and  dazzling^ 
as-  fbarcely  fuffered  fmaller  imperfe£bions  to  be  feen.  Her 
mind  was  heroical  and  magnanimous,  her  underftanding  preg- 
nant and  penetrating,  enlarged,  and  poliflied  by  all  the  advan*. 
tages  of  a  refined  education.  She  wrote  letters  in  ^nglifb  and 
it^ian,  when  (he  was  not  full  fourteen  years  of  age;  and,  before 
{he  was  feventeen,  (he  became  perfe£l  in  the  latin,  greek,  french^ 
Italian,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  reft  of  the  european 

'  tongues.  SlMyproceeded  farther  than  to  the  kpowledge  of  mere 
languages;  (he  cultivated philofophy,  rhetoric,  hiftory,  divinity, 
poetry,  mufic,  and,  in  (hort,  every  thing  which  could  improve 
and  adorn  the  mind.  Thus  accomplimed,  (he  afcendcd  the 
throne ;  where  (he  was  no  foonet  fixed,  than  (he  began  to  pro- 
jt€t  fchemes  about  reftoring  the  proteftart  religion:  to  which 
ihe  was  induced  by  intereil  as  well  as  principle.  The  pope 
treated  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  her  to  turn  her  eyes 
upon  the  proteftant  party :  (he  perceived  very  clearly,  that,  if 
(he  (bould  avow  popery,  (he  muft  confefs  that  (he  owed  the 
crown  to  a  downright  ufurpation :  (he  would  be  forced  to  own 
that  her  father's  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  void, 
and  confequently  that  Anne  Boleyn  could  be  no  other  than 
Henry  the  Vlllth^s  concubine ;  and  this  would  be  fufficient  to 
annul  her  pretcnfions  to  the  crown.  She  was  therefore  obliged 
to  oppofc  popery,  in  order  to  alTert  that  the  pope  did  wrong- 
fully condemn  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage.  In  the  mean  time, 
many  writers  have  been  q(  opinion,  and  Bayle  amongft  them, 
that  (he  was  not  fuch  a  bigot  to  proteftantifm,  but  that  (he 
would  have  continued  popery,  which  was  then  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  Country,  if  it  had  equally  contributed  to  efta- 
bli(h  her  upon  the  throne. 

The  queen,  while  (he  was  princefs,  had  a  private  propofal  of 
marriage  made  her  by  the  king  of  Swelfen ;  but  (he  declared^ 
<^  (he  could  not  change  her  condition,"  though  it  was  indeed 

^ihen  very  bad.   Upon  her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain,  her 

fiftcr'i 
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Cfter's  huftanJ,  made  an  offer  of  himfelf  to  her,  and  promifed 
to  get  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  remove  all  obftacles  of 
relationfhip,  &c.  but  (he  declined  this  propofal.  In  the  firfl  par* 
liament  of  her  reign,  the  houfe  of  coipmons  addrefled  her,  and 
reprefented  to  her,  how  neceflary  it  was  for  the  happinefs  of 
the  nation,  that  ihe  (hould  think  of  marrying  :,  to  whom  (he  re- 
plied, that,  by  the  ceremony  of  her  inauguration,  (he  was  mar- 
ried to  her  people,  and  her  fubjeds  were  to  her  inftead  of  chil- 
dren ;  that  they  would  not  want  a  fucceflbr,  when  (he  died  ; 
and  that,  for  her  part,  (he  (hould  be  very  well  contented  to  have 
her  tomb-done  tell  pofterity,  ^*  Here  lies  a  queen,  who  reigned 
fo  long,  and  lived  and  died  a  virgin/'  Several  matches  were 
propofed  afterwards,  and  feveral  great  perfonages  were  defiroua 
of  uniting  themfelves  to  this  illuftrious  princefs )  but  (he  re- 
jefled  them  all,  and  maintained  her  celibacy  to  the  laft.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  feems  to  have  bid  the  faireil  to  have  obtained 
her ;  for,  coming  into  England  in  1581,  he  was  received  with  all 
imaginable  pomp  and  afFe£tion  C^]* 

Nothing  has  puzzled  the  writers  of  fecret  hiftory  more,  than 
to  account  with  any  certainty  for  Elizabeth's  invincible  aver- 
fion  to  the  matrimonial  ftate.  She  was  young,  when  overtures 
of.  this  kind  were  (ir(t  made  to  her ;  had  a  gqjml  perfon  ;  took 
pains  to  fet  it  off  to  the  be(t  advantage  ;  and,  as  ail  allow,  was 
fond  of  being  admired  $  nay,  fo  fond,  that  (he  was  abfolutely 
je^llous  of  the  perfon,  as  well  as  of  the  power,  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  for  fear  (he.  (hould  be  thought  a  finer  woman  than  her- 
felf.  Add  to  this,  that  (he  Mras  no  prude  ;  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  remarkable  coldnefs  of  conftitution ;  on  the  con- 
trary, was  gay,  had  always  fome  favourite  or  other,  fuch  as 
Lcicefter,  EfTex,  &c.  whom  (he  chofe  out  of  the  braved,  the 
mod  perfonable,  the  mod  acompli(hed  lords  of  her  kingdom  [s]. 
;  In 

[s]  '<  Infomuch,*'  fayt  Echard,  <*that  they  fo  terrified  and  difcouraged  her,  that 

in  November,  as  foon  as  Ibe  had  celebrated  (he  couU  enjoy  no  reft  that  night*.    The 

her  coronation. day ^  <he  was  fo  far  carried  next  day  (he  fent  for  the  duk.e  of  Anjou, 

by  the  force  of  modcft  love,  that,  in  the  and  cau6ng  all  company  to  depart,  (h« 

midft  of  amorous  converfation,  (he  drew  held  a  loog  difcourfe  with  htm  in  private, 

her  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  upon  At  length  he  withdrew  himfelf  into  hit 

hit*    upon    certain    coaditions    between  chamber ;  where,  in  a  rage,  throwing  the 

themfelvet.     All  that  were  near  unani-  ring  from  him,  and  taking  it  again,  he, 

snoufly  concluded  the  marriage  in  tfftGt  with  fome  fevere  feoff*,  exclaimed  againft 

completed  $    which  varioufly  aSeded  the  the  levity  of  women»  and  the  incoulUocy 

minds  of  the  courtiers  :  fome  were  tranf-  of  iilanders."     Hi3:.  of  EngUnd,  vol.  i; 

ported  with  joy,  fome  feized  with  ad  mi.  p.  840. 

ration,   and    fome  deje^ed   with    grief.         [s]  Melvil   relates,  that,  at  the  cere* 

Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  Waldngham,  vio-  mony.of  making  lord  Robert  Dudley  earl 

lently  exclaimed,    as  if  the  queen,    the  of  Leicefter  and  baron  of  Denbigh,  which 

kingdom,  and  religion,  were  all  at  once  was  done  at  Weftminfter   with  great  fo- 

ruined.    The  ladies  and  maids  of  honour,  lemnity,  *^the  queen  herfelf  aflilied  at 

mod  intinato  with  her  majefty,  were  filled  the  ceremonial,  he  kneeling  before   her 

withfighs>  and  covered  with  iears$  and  with  great  gravity.     But,'*  fays  he,  *' (ho 

could 
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In  ihort^  Elizabeth  feemed  to  indulge  a  (pint  of  g^aotry  a^ 
amour  with  the  male  fex  fo  far,  that  her  chaftity,  which  is  al- 
ways decried  by  the  popifli  writers,  is  treated  by  one  of  the  re* 
formed  religion  as  a  very  problematical  and  difputable  thing  [t]. 

It  is  our  firm  pcrfuafion  however,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
liberties  ihe  might  allow  hetfelf  of  this  kind,  {he  did  not  aaual« 
ly  oflTend  in  point  of  chaftity  i  and  that  we  may  eive  the  englifli 
reader  what  light  we  can  into  an  aSair  about  which  his  own  hif« 
torians  have  thought  fit  to  foe  filcnt,  we  lay  before  him  what  a 
foreigner  has  faid  upon  it  [u].  Others  have  mentioned  foine 
physical  caufes,  which  (hew  the  abfolute  neceffity  the  queen  was 
under  of  pofitivcly  refuf]a|r  to  engage  in  matrimony,  though 
potTibly  (he  might  not  have,  as  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
think  (lie  had  not,  any  natural  .averfion  to  a  hufband. 

It  ^annot  be  expefled,  that  we  fhould  recount  ail  the  glorious 
a£lions  of  this  prtnCe&'s  reign,  (ince  it  is  not  our  purpofe  to  write 
hiilories  of  nations,  but  memoirs  of  particular  perfons ;  and 
therefore  we  (hall  regard  her  rather  as  a  woman  than  a  queen. 
It  is  certain,  that  never  womzn  reigned  with  more  glory  than 
fhe  did  ;  nay,  that  there  have  been  but  few  great  kings,  whole 
reigns  can  be  compared  with  hers.  It  is  the  mod  beautiful  pe- 
riod in  the  englifli  hiftory  5  and  it  was  the  nnrfery  of  fome  of  the 
ableft  ftatefmen  «nd  warriors  that  Eagbnd  ever  produced. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  a  particular  cllcem  for  h^Tpantt-placed  her 
among  the  three  perfons,  who  alone,  in  his  opinion,  defenred  tQ 
'reign :  the  other  two  were  himfelf  and  Henry  IV.  of  France^ 


ceuld  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand 
sa  h»s  neck,  fmiliogly  tiUciing  him.  the 
frcnch  arobafi*ador  and  I  (landing  by.*' 
Melvil,  who  wasfenttothc  court  of  £H- 
«aheth  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  gives  us 
atfo*  in  the  lame  page,  another  proof 
of  this  prinocfa's  affe^ioti  towards  the  earl 
Af  Lclcefter:  for,  upon  his  having  occa- 
iion  to  mention  **  my  lord  of  Bedford  and 
tny  lord  Robert  Dudley,  (he  -ofcfervcd," 
fays  he«  **  that  I  mide  but  fmall  account 
of  my  lord  Robert,  feeing  that  i  named 
the  carl  of  Bedford  before  him;  but 
faid,  that,  ere  long,  flie  would  make  him 
a  far  greater  earl,  and  that  1  Ihould  fee  it 
done  before  my  return  home.  For  (be 
eilecmed  him  as  her  brother  and  beft 
friend,  whom the  her(t  If  would  have  mar- 
ried, had  (he  ever  minded  to  have  takep  a 
hu^And.  But,  being  determined  to  end 
her  Jife  in  virginity,  (he  wifhed,  Ac." 
Me ivii's  memoirs,  p.  4<)^.  See  the  arti- 
cles OsfBiiLUz  and  Dudlzy,  lord  Ro- 
l>ert. 

[  T  ]  The  author  here  meant  is  the  hif* 
latMa  Ctcgfifio  Lck'i,  who(e  wuids  axic  as 


follow :  **  1  60  not  Jcnow  wbether  (he  wit 
fo  chafte  as  is  reported  ;  for,  after  all,  (hie 
was  a  queen,  (be  was  beautiful,  young, 
full  of  wit,  delighted  iii  magnihcent  drcff^ 
loved  entertainments,  4>alls,  f  leafures,  and 
to  have  the  beil-(haped  men  in  her  kingo 
dom  for  her  favourites.  This  ia  all  I  can 
fay  of  her  to  the  reader."  Hift.  d'Eliz,. 
tome  ii. 

{jo]  With  regard  to  (h«  duke  of  Alen- 
.^on,  Meaeray  fayst  **  the  affair  went  Cm 
far^  that  the  queen  gave  him  a  ring  as  « 
pledge  of  her  word  :  but  the  intrigues  of 
thofe  who  were  againlt  this  match*  ani 
4ier  women,  who  knew  the  danger  A* 
would  be  in.  if  (he  had  any  children>  nude 
fuch  an  outcry  about  it,  and  importuned 
their  miftrefs  with  fo  many  damoun,  t^at 
(he  a(kediiim  the  ring  again."  The  ab- 
bot SJri  relates,  that  <*  ibe  commanded  her 
ofHcers  not  to  fuifer  any  perfon  to  touch 
her  body*  nor  to  fee  it  naked  after  her 
death,  for  reafont  which  they,  who  know 
the  h>(bry  of  this  princely,  will  eafilf 
guefs.  '*  Abrej^c  Chroaoi.  under  (he  year 
ic8i* 
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•  Teut  queen,"  faid  he  once  to  an  EnglHhman,  **is  born  for- 
tunate :  me  governs  her  kingdom  with  great  happine'fs :  (he 
wants  only  to  be  married  to  me,  to  gire  the  world  a  fecond 
Alexander/'  Leti,  who  has  recorded  this  anecdote,  informls  us 
alfo,  that  this  jpope  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth : 
of  which  he  has  given  feveral  inftances,  in  his  life  of  Sixtus,  a'tid 
this  among  the  reft.  Several  of  the  englifli  papifts,  of  whom  /^m- 
chonv  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  Dethick  in  Derbyihire,  was  the 
chiet,  engaged,  as  they  were  always  doing  in  fome  Ihape  or 
ether,  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  queen.  Their  purpofe  was  to 
yflaffinate  her,  and  immediately  to  fliout  "  Long  live  our  queen, 
Mary  of  Scotland  !"  who  was  to  have  been  taken  out  of  her 
prifon,  and  fet  upon  the  throne.  Babington  and  three  others 
applied  for  an  absolution  from  the  pope  in  articulo  mortis,  in 
cafe  they  did  not  fucceed  in  their  undertaking ;  which  the  pope 
granted,  and,  as  was  reported,  fent  an  immediate  account  of  it 
to  the  queen,  with  advice  to  take  proper  care  of  herfelf. 

This  confpiracy  of  Babington  was  the  introduftorv  fcene  to 
an  a£tion,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  greateu  blemifli 
upon  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  that  was  the  execution  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  in  1586.  This  unfortunate  lady,  born  in  15  41, 
and  the  only  remaining  child  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  having 
been  expelled  by  her  fubjefts,  and  deprived  not  only  of  her  roy-* 
al  authority,  but  alfo  of  her  liberty  and  eftate,  came  poor;and  de- 
Iblate  into  England,  trufting  to  Elizabeth's  promifes  of  protedion 
.  and  kindnefs.  The  queen  received  her  very  well,  and  ordered  at 
firft  that  (he  (hould  be  treated  like  a  queen :  but  afterwards  (he 
kept  her  a  clofc  prifoncr,  and,  under  pretence  that  Mary  had 
confpired  againft  her  life,  (he  had  her  tried,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  **  by  which  adion,"  fays  one  of  her  panegyrifts,  "  flic 
tainted  her  reign  with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  princefs  whom 
0ie  had  received  into  her  dominions,  and  to  whom  (he  had  given 
fanduary  [x]/'  And  what  aggravates  Elizabeth's  guilt,  is  the 
extreme  diffimulation  flie  ufed  in  the  management  of  this  affair. 
For  (he  no  fooner  received  the  news  of  Mary's  execution,  than 
ihe  abandoned  herfelf  to  grief  and  melancholy,  put  on  deep 
mourning,  feverely  rebuked  her  council,  commanded  them  out 
of  her  prefence,  and  ordered  her  fecretary  Davifon,  who,  with- 
out knowing  it,  was  made  her  agent  and  inftrument  in  this  affair, 
to  be  .tried  in  the  Star-chamber.  It.  has  been  faid  upon  thisoc- 
cafion,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  kept  the  queen  of  Enjjland  in  con- 
tinual fear  of  lofing  her  crpwn  i  and  that,  if  the  qiieen  of  Scots 
was  to  be  d^ftroyed,  it  wa^  neceflary  to  do  it  wich  as  little  odium 
tQ  the  queeaof  England  as  poflible ;  ^is  has  been  urged  in  dc« 

[s]  Bohuoi  Can^re  dc  la  reuie  Elizabeth,  p.  40^, 

*  •  fenc^ 
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fence,  as  well  of  the  a£l  Itfelf,  as  of  the  dti&mulatfoil  ^hkhlM 
Ihewed  afterwards  i  particularly  againft  DaTifon,  whotn^  thotsgb' 
an  able  and  honeft  fervant,  (he  di^praced  and  ruined  for  having 
caufed  the  execution  of  Mary,  as  it  were  without  her  knowledge 
and  contrary  to  her  intentions.  But  if  this  apology  be  admit* 
ted,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good  queen,  Eli^i^a- 
l>eth  mufi  have  been  but  an  indiiFerent  woman :  and  perhaps 
it  is  doing  no  great  injuitice  to  her  character,  to  fay,  that  (he 
was  fo. 

Her  reign  continued  44  years,  4  months  and  6  days :  and 
though  it  abounded  in  great  adions,  which  carried  the  britifli 
name  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  was  covered  with  innu- 
merable bleiBngs,  yet  it  ended  in  a  moft  difmal  melancholy.  She 
£ed  March  24,  1603,  in  her  70th  year.  We  have  enumerated 
drcumilances  enough  of  her  life,  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the 
woman  ^  fo  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  draw  out  her  charader 
in  form.  We  will  conclude  our  account  with  a  paragraph  from 
the  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  in  his  ^^  Idea  of  a  patriot  king,'' 
has  written  of  her  in  the  following  manner:  **  OurEliaabedi 
was  queen  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and  reigned  over  a  people  at 
all  times  more  eafily  led  than  driven  ;  and  at  that  time  capable 
of  being  attached  to  their  prince  and  their  country  by  a  more 
generous  principle  than  any  of  thofe  which  prevail  in  our  days^ 
by  affeflion.  There  was  a  ftrong  prerogative  then  in  beings 
and  the  crown  was  in  pofleffion  of  greater  legal  power.  Po- 
pularity was  however  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  muft  be  al- 
ways in  mixed  government,  the  folc  true  foundation  of  that  fu£- 
cient  authority  and  influence  which  other  conftitutions  give  the 
"''prince  gratis,  and  independently  of  the  people^  but  which  a 
king  of  this  nation  muft  acquire «  The  wife  queen  faw  it  i 
and  ihe  faw  too,  how  much  popularity  depends  on  thofe  ap- 
pearances that  depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency,  thegrace, 
and  the  propriety  of  behaviour,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking.  A 
warm  concern  for  the  interefl:  and  honour  of  the  nation,  a  ten- 
demefs  for  her  people,  and  a  confidence  in  their  affeflions, 
were  appearances  that  ran  through  her  whole  public  conduft,* 
and  gave  life  and  colour  to  it.  She  did  great  diings  :  and  (he 
knew  how  to  fet  them  off  accbrding  fo  their  full  value,  by  her  ^ 

manner  of  doing  them.  In  her  private  behaviour  fhe  fliewed 
great  affability,  Ine  defcended  even  to  familiarity  5  but  her  fami--  • 
liBrity  was  fuch,  as  c6uld  not  be  imputed  to  her  weaknefs,  and 
was  therefore  moft  juftly  afcribed  to  her  goodnefs.  Thought 
woman,  (he  hid  all  that  was  womanifli  about  her  :  aftd,  if  a  few 
equivocal  marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  fomc  oqcafion^,  they 
pafled  like  flafhes  of  ttghtning,  vaniihed  as  foon  as  they  were  . 
difcerned,  and  imprinted  no  hU>t  on  her  charafker.    She  had  pri-^ 

vate 
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%:itt  fricndlhips,  (he  had  favourites :  but  (he  never  fuffcrcd  her 
friends  to  forget  fhe  was  their  queen  ;.  and  when  her  favourites 
did,  (tit  made  them  feel  that  (he  was  fo. 

We  have  giv6n  our  reader  to  underlland,  that  we  confidcr 
queen  Elizaheth^  rather  as  a  very  great,  than  as  a  very  good» 
woman  j.ncverthelefs,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ca- 
lumny hath  caft  >ts  venom  on  her  in  the  higheft  degree  imagin- 
able. This  was  unavoidable,  confidering  the  feverc  laws  flic 
was  obliged  to  put  in  execution  againft  the  papifts.  Some  wetc 
capitally  puniChed ;  and  a  great  many  underwent  the  hardihips 
of  a  prifon,  or  the  inconveniences  of  banifhment*  Thefe  were 
the  perfons  chiedy,  who  compofed  libels  againft  Elizabeth's 
reputation  :  and  they  have  reprefented  her  as  a  monfter  of, cruel- 
ty, avarice,  and  lafcivioufnefs.  See,  notwithftanding^  what  s 
glorious  charafter  a  jefuit  has  given  of  her  in  a  book,  which 
ne  publifhed  in-  the  very  cfty  of  Paris :  **  Elizabeth,**  fays  he^ 
^'  was  a  perfon,  whofe  name  immediately  imprints  in  our  minds 
fuch  a  noble  idea,  that  it  is  impoffible  well  to  exprefs  it  by  any 
dcfcription  whatfoeven  Never  did  a  crowned  head  better  un- 
derftand  the  art  of  government,  and  commit  fewer  errors  in  it, 
during  a  long  reign.  The  friends  of  Charles  V.  could  reckoa 
his  faults:  Elizabeth's  enemies  have  been  reduced  narrowly  to 
fcarch  after  hers  5  and  they,  whofe  greatcft  concern  it  was  to 
caft  an  odium  upon  her  conduft,  have  admired  her.  So  that  in 
her  was  fulfilled  this  fentence  of  the  gofpel,  that  the  children  of 
this  world  are  often  wifer  in  their  views  and  defigns,  than  the 
children  of  light,  Elizabeth's  aim  was  to  reign,  to.  govern,  to  be 
millrefs,  to  keep  her  people  in  fubmiflion,  neither  aiFedling  to 
weaken  her  fubjeSs,  nor  td  make  conquefts  in  foreign  countries ; 
but  yet  not  fufFering  any  perfon  to  encroach  in  the  leaft  upon  the 
fovereign  power,  which  (he  knew  perfedly  well  how  to  maintain, 
both  by  policy  and  by  force.  For  no  perfon  in  her  time  had 
more  wic,  more  fkill,-more  judgement  than  (he  had.  She  was 
not  a  warlike  princefs  ;  but  (he  knew  fo  well  how  to  train  up 
warriors,  that  England  had  not  for  a  long  time  feen  a  greater 
number  of  them,  nor  more  experienced."  Pcre  d'Orleans,  hift. 
des  revolutions  d'Anglet. 

ELIZABETH  of  Auftria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian II,  and  wife  of  Charles  IX,  king  of  France,  was  married  at 
Mezieres,  Nov.  ^6,  1570.  She  was  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
perfons  of  her  time,  but  her  virtue  even  furpafled  her  beauty. 
The  deplorable  ajid  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  afflidled  her 
extremely:  on  hearing  the  news  of  what  had  paft,  when  (he 
rofe  in  the  morning ;  bathed  in  tears,  (he  threw  herfelf  at  the  foot 
of  her  crucifix  to  aft  mercy  of  God  on  the  perpetrators  of  fo 
atrocious  a  deed,  and  which  {ht  dctefted  with  horror.  Eliza- 
beth had  but  very  little  (hare  in  what  pafled  in  France,  un- 
T  "  dcr 
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icT  the  tumu1ttiou8  reign  of  Charles  IX«    She  attended  to  n&» 
thing  but  her  domeftic  concerns,  and  to  condud  her  family  hf 
the  principles  of  prudence  and  honour  for  Which  (he  was  highly 
remarkable.     Senfible  to  the  irregularities  of  her  huiband,  whom 
ihe  loved  and  honoured  extremely ,  (he  never  let  him  perceive^ 
thofe  jealous  difquietudes  which  often  augment  and  feldom  re« 
medy  the  evil.    She  was  mild  and  patient ;  Charles  was  lively 
and  impetuous ;  the  ardour  of  the  king  was  moderated  by  the 
ferenity  of  Elizabeth :  accordingly  (he  never  loft  his  afie£tion 
«  and  his  efteem,  and  he  recommended  her,  when  dying,  to  Hend- 
ry IV,  then  king  of  Navarre,  with  the  utmoft  tendernels :  **  Take 
care  of  my  daughter  and  my  wife,  faid  he ;  my  brother,  take 
care  of  them,  I  recommend  them  to  the  generofity  of  your  heart." 
During  his  illnefs,  Elizabeth  fpent  all  the  time  when  (he  was 
not  attending  upon  him,  in  prayers  for  hi$  recovery.    When  (he 
went  to  fee  him,  (he  did  not  place  herfelf  by  his  oedfide,  as  (be 
had  a  right  to  do;  but  kept  at  a  little  diftance,  and  in  perfpec* 
tive.     By  her  modeft  filence,  by  her  tender  and  refpedtful  looks^ 
flie  feemed  to  cover  him  in  her  heart  with  the  love  (he  bore  him : 
/^  then,  adds  Brantome,  (he  was  feen  to  (hed  tears  fo  tender  and 
fo  fecret,  that  a  common  fpedlator  would  have  known  nothing 
of  it  $  and  wiping  her  watry  eyes,  excited  the  livelieft  emotions  of 
pity  in  all  that  were  prefent :  for,  continues  he,  I  was  a  witnefs 
to  it."    She  ftifled  her  grief ;  (he  dared  not  let  her  tendernefs 
appear ;  fearing  left  the  king  (hould  perceive  it.     The  prince 
could  not  avoid  faying,  when  fpeaking  of  her,  that  he  might 
boaft  of  having  an  amiable  wife,  the  moft  difcreet  and  the  moft 
virtuous  woman,  not  in  all  France,  not  in  all  Europe,  but  in  the 
whole  world.     He  was  ncverthelefs  as  refervcd  with  her,  as  the 
queen-mother,  who  apprehending  that  (he  might  have  fome  power 
over  the  king,  doubtlefs  employed  her  influence  in  preventing 
that  prince  from  repofing  in  her  confidence,  which  would  have 
difconc^rted  her  fchemes.    While  (lie  was  at  the  court  of  France^ 
ihe  honoured  with  a  tender  afFe£tion  Margaret  queen  of  Navarre^ 
her  (ifter-in-law,   though  of  a  condufl  fo  totally  oppolite  to  hers  ; 
and^  after  her  return  to  Germany,  Elizabeth  always  kept  up  an 
epiflolary  corrcfpondence  with  her.    She  even  fent  her,  as  a 
pledge  of  her  friend(hip,  two  books  of  her  own  compofing: 
the  one,  on  the  word  of  God  ;  the  other,  on  the  moft  con(ider"* 
able  events  that  had  happened  in  France  in  her  time.    This  vir* 
tttous  princefs,  after  the  death  of  the  king  her  hulband,  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  (he  died  in  ijpi*  aged  only  38,  in  a  convent  of 
her  own  foundation. 

ELIZABETH  (Pbtrovna),  daughter  of  tzar  Peter  the 
great,  by  the  revolution  of  1741  renewed  in  her  perfon  the 
line  of.  that  monarch  on  the  throne  of  Ru(fia.  Elizabeth 
was  born  in  the  year  1709 1  andj  when  arrived  at  years  of  oia« 
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turity,  was  exttemely  admired  for  her  great  perfonal  attraflbns* 
Mer  beauty  as  well  as  her  exalted  rank  and  large  dowry  oc- 
cafioned  her  fevcral  oflFerSi  none  of  which  however  took  effedk ; 
and  flic  died  in  celibacy.  During  the  life  of  her  father  Peter  L 
a  negotiation  had  commenced  for  her  marriage  with  Lewis  XV, 
but  although  not  ferioufly  adopted  by  the  court  of  France,  it  was 
never  relinquifhed  until  the  daughter  of  Staniflaus,  titular  king 
of  Poland,  was  publicly  affianced  to  the  young  monarch.  By 
the  will  of  Catharine,  iilizabeth  was  betrothed  to  Charles  Au- 
gu(lus»  bifliop  of  Lubec,  duke  of  Stefwick  and  Holflein,  and 
brother  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  died  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  ceremony.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  11.  (he  was  de- 
manded by  Charles  margrave  of  Anfpach  \  in  1741,  by  the  per- 
fian  tyrant  Kouli  Kan  ^  and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  re- 

fent  Ann  endeavoured  to  force  her  to  efpoufe  prince  Loxxia  of 
Irunfwic,  for  whom  (he  entertained  a  fettled  averfion.  Front 
the  period  of  her  acceflion  flie  renounced  all  thoughts  of  the  con- 
nubial ftate,  and  adopted  her  nephew  Peter.  Her  diflike  to  mar- 
riage, however,  certainly  did  not  proceed  from  any  rooted  aver- 
fion to  the  other  fex  ;  for  flic  would  freely  and  frequently  own 
to  her  confidants,  that  flie  was  never  happy  but  when  fhe  was  in 
love  [t] ;  if  we  may  dignify  by  that  name  a  capricious  paflion 
ever  changing  its  ODJe£):.  The  fame  charafteridic  warmth  of 
temper  hurried  her  no  lefs  to  the  extremes  of  devotion  :  flie  was 
fcrupuloufly  exa£t  in  her  annual  confeflions  at  eafter  of  the  wan- 
derings of  her  heart ;  in  expreffing  the  utmoft  contrition  for  her 
frequent  tranfgreflions  *,  and  in  pun£^ually  adhering  both  in  pub- 
lic and  jprivate  to  the  mi'nuteft  ceremonies  and  ordinances  of  the 
church.  With  rcfpeft  to  her  difpofition  and  turn  of  mind ;  {he 
is  generally  ftyled  tlie  humane  Elizabeth,  as  flie  made  a  vow  upon 
her  acceflion  to  inOiCt  no  capital  punifliments  during  her  reign  ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  flied  tears  upon  the  news  of  every  viSo- 
ry  gained  by  her  troops,  from  the  refle£^ion  that  it  could  not  have 
been  obtained  without  great  bloodOied.  But  although  no  cri- 
minal was  formally  executed  in  public  y  yet  the  flatc  prifons  were 
filled  with  wretched  fufferers,  many  of  whom,  unheard  of  and  un^ 
known,  periflied  in  damp  and  unwholfome  dungeons  :  the  ftate 
inquifition,  or  fecret  committee  appointed  to  judge  perfons 
fttfpeded  of  high  treafon,  had  conftant  occupation  during  her 
reign  ;  many  upon  the  flighteft  furmifes  were  tortured  in  fecret : 
many  underwent  the  knoot,  and  expired  under  the  infiidion. 
But  the  tranfa£tion  which  reflefts  the  deepeil  difgrace  upon  her 
reign,  was  the  public  punifliment  of  two  ladies  of  fafliion ;  the 

[y  ]  Elle  ^toit  voluptueitre  ^  I'txces,  oee  que  Unt  qa'elle  6toit  amoureufe  $  mait  elle 
de  TaQf  iroluptueuz»  Se  elle  difoit  Csuvenc  etoitavec  ccUfort  inconlkuite,  ftchaatCMC 
h  ffit  coAfidteo      jSL^*<Ut  n'ecoit  coottate    fauvent  dt  favorii, 
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countefies  Beftuchcf  and  Lapookin :  each  received  fifty  ftrokei 
of  the  knoot  in  the  open  fquare  of  Peterfburg  :  their  tongues 
were  cut  out ;  and  they  were  banifhed  into  Siberia.  One  of 
thefe  ladies,  Madame  Lapookin,  cfteemed  the  handfomeft  wo- 
man in  Ruffia,  was  accufed  of  carrying  on  a  fecret  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  French  ambaflador ;  but  her  real  crime  was,  her 
having  commented  too  freely  on  the  amours  of  the  emprefs.  Even 
the  bare  recital  of  fuch  an  afFe^iing  fcene,  as  that  of  a  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  high  rank  publicly  expofed  and  fcourged  by 
the  common  executioner,  muft  excite  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of 
horror  y  and  forbid  us  to  venerate  the  memory  of  a  princefs, 
who,  with  fuch  little  regard  to  her  own  fex,  could  ifiue  thofe 
barbarous  commands.  But  let  us  at  the  fame  time  lament  the 
inconGftency  of  human  nature  ;  and,  in  confidering  thecharader 
of  Elizabeth,  let  us  not  deny  that  her  heart,  perhaps  naturally 
benevolent,  was  eventually  corrupted  byf)ower,  and  fteeled  with 
fufpicion ;  and  that  although  mercy  might  predominate  when- 
ever it  did  not  interfere  with  her  paflions  and  prejudices ;  yet 
(he  by  no  means  deferves  the  appellation  of  humane,  the  moft 
noble  attribute  of  a  fovereign  when  it  interpofes  to  temper  and 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  juftice.  Elizabeth  died  in  1761,  in  tlie 
2ift  year  of  her  reign,  and  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age  $  (he  ex- 
pired in  December  (the  25th),  the  fame  month  in  which  fhe  was 
bom,  and  in  which  (he  acceded  to  the  throne.  It  isaderted  on 
unqueftionable  authority,  that  it  was  impofBble  to  obtain  this 
tzarina's  confent  for  the  execution  of  a  felon  who  had  even  com- 
mitted the  mod  horrid  fpecies  of  premeditated  murder,  and  that 
the  matter  of  the  police  ufed  fecretly  to  order  the  executioner  to 
knoot  to  death  thofe  delinquents  who  were  found  guilty  of  the 
moft  atrocious  crimes.  It  is  a  pity  that  (he  did  not  reierve  her  hu- 
manity, whichin  this  inftance  was  cruelty  to  her  people,  for  more 
refpeftable  objefts.  By  way  of  conchifion  to  the  prcfent  article  it 
will  not  be  unapt  to  add  the  following  anecdote,  efpecially  as  it 

'  muft  at  the  fame  time  give  plcafure  to  the  reader.  Although  the 
fovereign  of  this  empire  is  abfolute  in  the  moft  unlimited  fenfe  of 
the  word  5  yet  the  prejudice  of  the  Ruffians  in  regard  to  the  ne- 

.  ceflSty  of  torture  (and  a  wife  legiflator  will  always  refped  popu-. 
lar  prejudices,  be  they  ever  fo  abfurd  and  unrcafonable)  was  fa 
deeplv  rooted  by  immemorial  ufage,  that  it  required  great  circum- 
fpeclion  in  the  prefent  tzarina  not  to  raife  difcontents  by  an  im- 
mediate abolition  of  that  inhuman  pra£lice.  Accordingly,  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  it  was  gradually  fupprefled,  difcovered 
no  lefs  judgment  than  benevolence.  In  i  762,  Catharine II,  foon 
after  her  accelBon,  took  away  the  power  of  infli£bing  torture  from 
the  vayvodes,  or  inferior  juftices,  by  whom  it  had  been  (hame- 
•  fully  aoufed.  In  1767,  a  fecret  order  was  iffued  to  the  judges  ia 
the  fcveral provinces^  that  whenever  they  fhould think  torturere- 
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^Uilite  to  force  a  criminal  to  coitiwJ.^a,  they  flioiiid'draw  up  the 
general  articles  of  the  charge,  and  lay  the  cafe  before  the  gover- 
nor of  the  province  for  his  confideration  :  and  all  the  gorernors 
liad  received  previous  directions  to  determine  the  cafe  acconling 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  3d  queilion  of  the  loth  chapter 
of  her  majefty's  inftruftions  for  a  code  of  laws ;  whereirt  torture 
is  proved  to  be  no  lefs  ufelcfs  than- cruel  [2].  This,  therefore^ 
was  a  tacit  abolition  of  torture,  which  has  been  fince  formally 
and  publicly  annulled.  The  prohibition  of  this  horrid  fpecies  of 
judicature,  throughout  the  vaft  dominions  of  the  ruflian  empirci 
forms  a  memorable  asra  in  the  annals  of  humanity. 

ELLER  DE  Brookhusen  (John  Theodore),  firft  prhyfician  td 
the  Idng  of  Pruflia,  was  born  in  1689,  at  Pletzkau  in  the  prin- 
cipality 6f  Anhalc-Bernburg,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1760,  at 
71.  To  the  title  of  firft  phyfician  which  Frederic  William  had 
given  him  in  1735,  Fitederic  II,  his  fon,  in  1755  added  that  of 
privy  counfellor  and  director  of  the  royal  academy  of  Pruflia. 
We  have  by  him  a  treatife  in  latin  of  the  knowledge  and  treat- 
ment of  difeafes,  principally  of  the  acute  fpecies  $  iivbich  ^as 
tranflated  into  french  by  M.  le  Roy,  phyfician,  1774,  lamo. 
The  doArine  here  laid  down  is  good  in  the  main,  and  founded 
on  important  obfervations  in  praaice.  The  death  of  the  author 
deprived  the  public  of  thofe  he  had  made  on  chronical  difesrfes$ 
and  it  is  a  lofs :  for  he  joined  to  a  long  courfe  of  praAice^  the; 
fagacity,  the  dexterity  and  the  patience  fo  necefTary  to  -an  ob* 
ferver. 

ELLIGER  (Ottomar),  the  fon  of  an  able  phyfitian,  was 
born  at  Gottemburg  the  i8th  of  September,  1633,  according  to 
*Houbraken,  and  in  3632  by  Weycrmann's  account.  Ottomar^s 
-father  centred  all  his  views  in  n^aking  his  fon  a  fcWar  $  he  had 
remarked  in  him  a  great  (hare  of  fagacity.  He  put  him  to  ftud/ 
the  languages  under  the  moft  famous  profeflbrs.  It  was  fooa 
perceivwi  that  he  relaxed  in  his  progrefs  in  every  other  ef  hi$ 
leflbns,<  in  proportion  as  his  tafte  for  painting  was  unfolded  :  in 
the  very  claffes  and  fchool-hours  he  was  fecretly  praflifing  with 
the  crayon.  Chaftifements  were  even  found  inefledual  to  bis 
Corredion,  notwithftanding  the  obftinacy  of  his  mother  in  not 
altering  her  purpofc.  A  lucky  acddent  delivered  our  yotmg  toan 
from  this  difagreeable  fituation^  One.  day  a  poor  pcrfori  de- 
fired  to  fpeak  in  pri\^te  with  the  phyficiail :  the  beggar  difplaycd 
to  him  his  extreme  diftrefs  in  feveral  languages.  The  wife  of 
the  phyfician,  who  was  prefent  at  this  converfation,  faid  to  h^r 
liufband,  Since  I  f^  that  thcte  are  men  of  learning  in  indigence  as» 
well  as  painters,  I  think  it  altooother  indifierent  to  which  pro^' 
feffion  my  fon  applies;  let  him  fatisfy  his  own  inclination. 
This  Kttk  adventure  enriched  the  art  ot  painting  with  an  able 

[»]  (^effion  ifi^*  *'  Lt  ^etfion  ne    aubat,  &c.  ?"  Sec  iDftradtioni  dc  Cxtbs« 
llc^e.c-ellc  pU  h  jiftice^  tX  60a4tti(-tBe    tint  1),  ace.  f  •  51  to  J;;*** 
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trtift  and  a  number  of  fine  pi^ures.  EUiger  was  placed  aC 
Antwerp  in  the  fchool  of  Daniel  Segbers,  the  jefuit ;  where  he 
learnt  to  paint  flowers  and  fruit,  and  at  length  equalled  his  maf* 
ter.  He  was  called  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  highlf 
honoured  for  his  talents.  The  eledior  Frederic  William  ap« 
pointed  him  his  principal  painter.  This  prince  found  great 
amufement  in  converiing  with  EUiger,  and  his  fmart  replies  on 
all  occafions  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  made  frequent  vifits 
to  his  lodgings.  This  agreeable  life,  in  which  he  found  much 
profit  as  well  as  pleafure,  continued  till  his  death  ;  the  year  of 
which  is  not  known.  EUiger  was  a  very  good  painter  in  his  way^ 
and  his  works  ^re  as  much  fought  after  as  thofe  of  his  mailer. 
The  greater  part  of  them  are  in  Germany,  where  they  are  pre^* 
ferved  with  the  utmoft  care. 

ELLIGER  (Ottomar),  was  born  at  Hamburgh,  Feb.  i6, 
1666,  the  fon  of  a  fkilful  painter  at  the  court  of  the  ele£lor  of 
Brandenburg,   and  made  the  fubjeft  of  the  foregoing  article. 
He  learned  of  his  father  the  firft  elements  of  painting  j  from 
whom  he. went  to  Amllerdam  and  (ludied  under  Michael  Van 
Muflcher.     Struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  LairefTe,  h« 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  admiflion  to  his  fchool :  this  was 
in*  the  year  1686.     None  could  be  more  afliduous  than  this  dilr 
ctple  in  following  the  IcfTons  of  his  mailer,  whether  in  copying 
his  works  and  thofe  of  others,  or  in  painting  from  nature.    Th« 
genius  of  the  young  painter  was  encouraged  by  Lairefle :  ont 
year  of  his  inftrudlions  qualified  him  for  compofing  freely,  witl>- 
out  following  any  other  model  than  nature,  and  without  having 
in  view  the  manner  of  any  one  *,  his  own  is  grand  and  noble,  and 
his  back  grounds  are  of  a  fine  architedure  :  among  them  are  to 
be  found  the  mod  valuable  remains  of  the  -Egyptians,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans.     If  the  fcene  of  his  compofition  was  to  be  laid- 
in  one  of  thefe  countries,  he  likewife  introduced  bas-reliefs  r^f 
lative  to  the  time :  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  had  a  mind 
wcU  ftored  with  literature  ;  his  piflures  are  interefting  both  to 
painters  and  fcholars.    ^t  Amfterdam  he  painted  feveral  cielings 
and  large  fubje£ls  for  ornaments  to  the  public  halls  and  graiKl 
apartments.    The  elcftor  of  Mcntz  took  fo  much  pleafure  in 
contemplating  his  works,  that  he  ordered  of  him  two  very  large 
pi&ures,  one  reprefenting  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  other  tha 
nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus ;  thefe  two  numerous  and  finely 
executed  compofitions  are  highly  celebrated.     The  eledor  was 
fo  fatisfied  with  them,  that  he  amply  paid  the  artid,  and  mado 
him  a  rich  prefent  befides :  he  alfo  appointed  him  his  principal 
painter^  but  which  title  EUieer  refufed,  as  well  as  the  penfioa 
that  was  attached  to  it,  preferring  his  liberty,  as  he  faid,  to  an 
honourable  bondage ;  and  foon  after  retired  to  his  own  country. 
Typography  viras  embellifhed  with  the  ingenious,  compofitions  o£ 
^6  huid  \  but  this  took  up  fo  much  of  h^  time/  that  he  had  but 
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Itttic  for  applying  to  grand  works }  h^  made  pictures  in  fmall 
lizesy  not  unworthy  of  being  placed  in  the  firlt  cabinets :  this 
good  artift  may  |uftly  boafl.  alfo  of  the  Banquet  of  the  gods^  a 
hirge  pidlure  fufiicient  of  itfelf  to  immortalize  his  name.  But 
this  man,  fo  amiable  and  fo  much  eileemcd,  foon  fell  into  itif 
temperance  and  contempt.  His  works  no  longer  refemble  thofe 
of  his  former  years  $  the  colouring  bad,  and  fcarcely  any  of  them 
tifing  above  mediocrity,  they  teach  us  that  genius  cannot  confill 
with  debauchery.  He  died  in  the  66th  vear  of  his  age,  the  24th 
of  November,  1737»  In  the  cabinet  of  M*  Half-Waflenaer,  at 
the  Hague,  was  lately  a  very  fme  pi£ture  of  Elliger  r^refent<» 
ing  Alexander  dying. 

£LL1S  (Clement,  M.  A.)  He  was  born  in  Cumberland^ 
]  633,  and  brought  up  under  his  uncle,  Dr.  Potter,  bi(hop  of 
Carlifle.  When  the  bifhop  died,  Mr.  fclUis  was  fcnt  to  queen*9 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  chofen 
one  of  the  fellows  of  that  focicty.  In  1660  he  complied  with 
the  reftoration,  and  was  prefented  to  the  valuable  living  of  Kirk- 
by-we(lern,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  where  he  difcharged  the  duties 
of  the  paftoral  office  with  the  (trideil  fidelity.  In  1693  he  was 
appointed,  by  archbi(hop  Sharp,  a  prebendary  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  which  emolument  was  bellowed  upon  him 
merely  on  account  of  his  merits.  He  died  in  x  700,  aged  70* 
Among  other  things  he  wrote  the  following :  i .  The  genteel 
(inner;  a.Thefcripturecatechift;  and3.Thefelf-deccivcrv 

ELLIS  (John},  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  James  Ellis,  bv  Sufannah 
his  wife,  and  was  born  in  the  pariQi  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  22d 
March,  1698.  His  father  was  a  man  of  an  eccentric  charac* 
ter,  roving,  and  unfettled.  At  one  time  he  was  clerk  to  his  un- 
cle and  guardian,  ferjeant  Denn,  recorder  of  Canterbury,  and 
kept  his  chambers  in  Gray's  inn,  on  a  ftarving  allowance,  as  Mr. 
£1113  ufed  to  declare,  for  board-wages.  Leaving  his  penurious 
relation,  who  fpent  what  his  father  left  him  in  a  litigious  procefs» 
he  obtained  a  place  in  the  poft-office  at  Deal  in  Kent,  from 
whence  he  was  advanced  to  be  fearcher  of  the  cuftoms  in  the 
Downs,  with  a  boat ;  but  being  impofed  upon,  as  he  thought^ 
in  fome  way  by  his  patron,  he  quitted  his  employment  and  cam^ 
to  London.  He  was  reprefented  by  his  fon  as  particularly  ikil* 
ful  in  the  ufe  of  the  fword,  to  which  qualification  he  was  in* 
debted,  through  the  means  of  a  nobleman,  for  one  of  his  places* 
He  was  alfo  much  famed  for  his  agility,  and  could  at  one  time 
jump  the  wall  of  Greenwich  park,  with  the  afliilance  of  a  ftaS 
At  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  he  was  employed  to  take  down 
the  evidence  for  the  dolor's  ufe*  His  wife,  Sufannah  Philpot^ 
Dur  author's  mother,  was  a  diflentet,  with  all  the  fanatical  pre- 
judices of  the  times  in  which  (he  lived*  When  Dr.  Sacheverel 
prefented  her  bulband  with  his  print|  framed  and  glazed,  (he 
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daflied  it  on  tlie  ground,  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  calling  him  aC 
the  fame  time  a  prieft  of  Baal ;  and  at  a  late  period  of  our  au- 
tfioi^s  life  it  was  remembered  by  him,  that  (he  caufed  him  to  un- 
dergo the  difcipline  of  the  fchool,  for  only  prefuming  to  look  at 
a  top  on  a  Sunday  which  had  been  giren  to  him  the  day  pre- 
ceding.   The  qualifications  which  Mr.  Ellis's  father  poflefled, 
k  will  be  perceived,  were  not  thofe  which  lead  to  riches ;  and 
indeed  fo  narrow  were  his  circumftances,  that  he  was  unaUe  to 
give  his  fon  the  adTantaees  of  a  liberal  education.    He  was  firft 
lent  to  a  wretched  day-^hool  in  Dogwell-cburt,  White  Fryars, 
with  a  brother  and  two  fifters  i  and  afterwards  was  removed  to 
another,  not  much  fuperior,  in  Wine-office-court,  Fleet-ftreet, 
where  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  erammar,  more  by  his  own 
application  than  by  any  affiftance^fhis  mafter.    He  ufed  how- 
ever to  acknowledge  the  courtefy  of  the  uOier,  who  behaved  well 
to  him.    While  at  this  fchool  he  tranflated  ^  Marfton  Moore ; 
five,  de  obfidione  prselioque  Eboracenfi  carmen.    Lib.  6.  4to. 
1650.    Written  by  Payne  Fiflier  •/'  which,  as  it  has  not  been 
found  among  his  papers,  we  fuppofe  was  afterwards  deftroyed. 
At  what  period,  or  in  what  capacity  he  was  originally  placed  with 
Mr.  John  Tavemer,  an  eminent  fcrivener  [a]  in  Threadnecdlc- 
ftreet,  we  have  not  learned ;  but  in  whatever  manner  the  con- 
nexion began,  he  in  due  time  became  clerk  or  apprentice  to  him, 
and  during  his  refidence  had  an  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf  in  the  latin  tongue,  which  he  availdd  himfelf  of  with  the  ut- 
moft  diligence.    The  fon  of  his  mafter;  then  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors^ fchool,  was  affifted  by  his  father  in  his  daily  fchool-exercifes; 
which  being  conducted  in  the  prefence  of  the  clerk,  it  was  foon 
found  that  the  advantage  ^derived  from  the  lnftru£tions,  though 
mifled  bv  the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intended,  was  not  wholly 
loft.     Mr.  Ellis  eagerly  attended,  and  young  Taverner  being  of 
an  indolent  difpofition  frequently  afked  his  affiftance.pri?ately ; 
which  at  length  being  difcovered  by  the  elder  Tavemer,  was  pro- 
bably the  means  of  his  firfl:  introdu£tion  to  the  world,  though  it 
cannot  be  faid  much  to  his  advantage,  as  old  Taverner  had  the 
addrefs  to  retain  him  in  the  capacity  of  his  clerk  during  his  life- 
time, and  at  his  death  incumbered  him  with  his  fon  as  a  partner, 
by  whofe  imprudence  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  confiderable  fufFercr  both  in 
hts  peace  of  mind  and  his  purfe,  and  became  involved  in  di£cuU 
ties  which  hung  over  him  a  confiderable  number  of  years.    His 
literary  acquififions  foon,  as  it  might  be  expcAed,  introduced 

Fa]  Thit  Mr.  Taternef  w»t  couiui  to  Mr.  figure  amoogft  the  renowucd  profeffort  of 

William  Tat crner»  prodor  in  DoaBr^Com-  the  art. ' '     The  Eirl  of  Harcouit  and  Mr. 

inoAt,  who  died  Odober  ic,  1772.    Lord  Fr.  Fauquier  hare  each  two  pidui«t  by 

Orfoid,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  paintuigyfaysy  him,  that  muft  be  mif^akca  for  and  are 

**  he  painted  landfcapes  for  his  amufe.  worthy  of  Cafpar  Pouffia. 

.bun     ••• ^     '  "'    *• 


fliCBt,  but  iroul^  have  aiadc  a  ^ooiidorabic 


him' 
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ISm  to  tlie  tequaiatance  of  thofe  who  had  fimikr  purfuits.  In 
the  year  1721,  the  rev.  Mr.  Fayting,  afterwards  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  fchool,  Tc£3kor of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  and  prebendary  of 
Lincoln,  being  then  about  to  go  to  Cambridge,  foUcited  and  obr 
tained  his  correfpondence,  part  of  which  was  caified  on  in 
verfe.  With  this  gentleman,  who  died  22d  Feb.  1789,  in  hia 
86th  year,  Mr.  EUis  lived  on  terms  of  the  moft  unreferved 
frienduiip,  and  on  his  death  received  a  legacy  of  lool.  bequeathe 
cd  to  him  by  his  will.  At  a  period  rather  later^  he  became  alfo 
known  to  thjC  late  Dr.  King  of  Oxford.  Young  Tavemer,  who 
probably  was  not  at  firft  intended  for  a  fcrivener,  was  ele£ied 
from  Merchant  Taylors'  fchool  to  Su  JohnVcollege  Oxford,  and 
by  his  means  Mr.  ^llis  was  made  acquainted  with  the  tory  ora^ 
tor.  By  Dr.  King  he  was  introduced  to  his  pupil  lord  Or- 
rery I  and  Mr.  Ellis  at  one  time  fpent  fourteen  days  in  their 
company  at  college,  fo  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  aU  parties^ 
that  neither  the  nobleman  nor  his  tutor  ever  afterwards  came  tQ 
London  without  viCting,  and  inviting  Mr.  Ellis  to  viGt  them. 
In  the  years  1742  and  1743^  Dr.  King  publiihed  '*  Tcmplum 
Libertatis,"  in  two  books,  which  Mr.  Ellis  tranflated  into  verfi; 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  original  author.  This  tranfir 
lation  ftill  remains  in  MS.  Of  his  poetical  friends,  however^ 
the  late  MofesMendez,  efq.  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  in- 
timate with  him.  Several  marks  of  that  gentleman's  friendfiiip 
are  to  be  found  fcattered  through  his  printed  works ;  and  about  • 
1749  he  addrefled  a  beautiful  epiftle  to  him  from  Hami  ntvcr 
yet  publiihed.  In  1744  Mr.  Mendez  went  to  Ireland,  and  dli 
July  5  fent  a  poetical  account  of  his  journey  to  Mr.  Ellis, 
This  epiftle  was  afterwards  printed  in  1767,  in  a  coUediion  of 
poems,  and  in  the  fame  mifcellany  Mr.  Ellis's  anfwer  appeared^ 
Soon  after  Mr,  Mendez  addreifed  a  poetical  epiftle  to  his  fnei)d| 
Mr.  S.  Tucker,  atDulwich,  printed  in  the  fame  collediony 

Mr.  Ellis,  though  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe  that  he  never 
difcontinued  writing  verfes  for  more  than  feventy  yearS|  was  not 
one  of  thofe  poets  who  are  led  by  their  attention  to  the  mufes  to 
negle£l  their  private  affairs.  As  a  fcrivener  he  was  employed  by 
a  number  of  families,  to  whom  he  afforded  great  fatisiaflion  in 
condu£^ing  his  bufinefs ;  and  his  friends  and  acquaintance  wer^ 
fuch  as  did  credit  to  him  as  a  citizen,  and  honour  as  a  man. 
I  .  Dr.  Johnfon  once  faid  to  Mr.  Bofwell,  <<  It  is  wonderful,  fir» 

what  is  to  be  found  in  London.    The  moft  literary  converfation 
that  I  ever  enjoyed  was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a  money-fcri- 
I  vener  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  whom  I  at  oile  period 

I  ^fed  to  dine  generally  pnfce  a  week  [b]."    But  though  Mr.  £1« 

i  .■         "• 

[»]  BaCwcU'flife  of  Johofoo,  ii.54.    Mr.  EUii,  cfmcludiof,  «« I  btre  Yifited 
|kfr.  JMipU4f»»M«>|nr«tsii«pc«Rriof   hia  Out  day,  (00*4,  i79o}ia}ui  93d 

X  3  year. 
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lis  for  fo  long  «  courfc  of  years  never  difcontinucd  wrltinj;,  he 
was  by  no  means  eager  after  the  fame  derived  from  publifhing. 
The  greater  part  of  his  performances  dill  remain  in  manufcript, 
He  was,  however,  not  infenfiUe  to  the  praifes  of  his  friends, 
and,  beinglJkfled  with  a  very  retentive  memory,  would  with  litr 
tie  folicitation  repeat  poems  of  *conGderable  length  with  great 
accuracy.  The  writer  of  this  has  heard  him  recite,  with  much 
energy  and  vivacity,  poems  of  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  linesj^ 
after  the  age  of  88  years.  The  work  which  he  appears  to  have 
taken  the  mod  pains  with,  is  a  tranflation  of  Ovid's  cpiftles, 
which  he  left  ready  for  the  prefs.  Dr.  Johnfon  frequently  re- 
commended the  publication  of  this  performance  ;  and  Dr.  King, 
who  read  it  with  fome  attention,  commended  it  in  very  warm 
terms,  and  declared,  as  the  tranflator  ufed  to  mention  with  a 
laudable  degree  of  exultation,  **  that  he  differed  from  other 
tranflators  fo  much  as  to  warrant  him  to  fay,  what  he  read  wa^ 
not  Ellis,  but  Ovid  himfelf.'' 

In  1720  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  a  poem  irttitled  "The  fouth  fea 
dream,*^  in  hudibraftic  verfe.  In  1739  he  tranflated  a  whim- 
fical  performance  from  the  latin,  which  he  received  from  Cam-: 
bridge,  intituled  **  The  furprife ;  or,  the  gentleman  turned 
apothecary.'*  This  was  a  tale  written  originally  in  french  profe, 
and  afterwards  tranflated  into  latin.  •  Mr.  tllis's  verfification  of 
it  was  printed  in  1 2mo,  and  is  to  be  found  in  fome  of  the  libra-: 
ries  of  the  curious.  Of  the  tranflation  of  Dr.  King's  Templum 
Libertatis  in  1742,  we  have  already  fpoken.  In  1758  he  was" 
prevailed  upon  to  permit  the  publication  of  his  traye(ly  of  Ma- 
phxus  [c'\. 

in 


jetr,  «i\d  found  htf  judgment  difttnA  and 
clear,  and  his  memory,  though  faded  fo 
as  to  fail  him  occaficnally,  yet  as  he  af- 
fured  me,  and  1  indeed  perceived,  able  to 
ferve  him  very  well,  after  a  little  cecoJlec- 
tion.  It  wai  agreeable  to  obferve,  that  he 
was  free  from  the  difcontent  and  fretful- 
aefs  which  too  often  moled  old  age.  He 
in  the  fummer  of  this  year  walked  to  Ro- 
therhithe,  where  he  dined,  and  walked 
home  a^in  in  the  evening. 

[c]  Which  appeared  in  that  year  with 
the  following  title  t 

The  canto  added  by  Maphxus 
To  Virgil's  twelve  'books  of  JEatis, 
from  the  original  boinbadicy 
Done  into  englifli  Hudibraftic, 
AVith notes  beneath,  and  latin  text, 
In  every  otlier  page  annexed. 

Maphcus  was  born  at  Lodi  in  the  Mi- 
linefe,  in  the  year  1407,  and  wu  fecretarj 
•f  the  brie  fi  to  pope  Martin  V«  ud  after- 


wards datary.  He  wasUkewife  endowed 
wiihacanonryof  St.  Peter's,  with  whicU 
lie  wa<  fo  ucll  contented,  that  he  refufed 
a  rich  bi(hoprick.  Popes  Eugenius  the 
IVrh  and  Nicholas  the  Vth,  out  of  re- 
gaid  for  his  learnings  and  affedion  to  hit 
perfon,  continued  him  in  his  office  ofda« 
tary.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  14^9.  In 
the  coUcdtion  called  ♦♦  Mendea'a  Poems,»* 
is  a  tranAation  by  that  author. 

In  the  fame  year  he  contributed  three 
fraall  pieces  to  Mr.  Dodfley's  coJJedlion  of 
Poems,  which  were  printed  with  his  name 
in  the  (ixth  volome  of  that  work ;  and  one 
of  them,  "  The  chcat*s  apology,**  wm 
afterwards  fet  to  mufic,  we  believe  by  Mr. 
Hook,  and  fung  with  great  applaufe  at 
Vauxh.iU  by  Mr.  Veinon.  '<  Taitaovf 
or,  the  plaiddie,*'  built  upon  a  jacobiie 
poem.  When  we  have  added  to  thefe  a 
number  of  verfes  coAipofed  at  varioot 
timos  for  Mcflirs.  Boydell,  Bowles,  and 
•ther  venden  of  printiv  wc  iam  enume- 
rated 
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'  In  the  year  17JO,  Mr.  Ellis  was  cleftcd  into  the  common  coun- 
cil, and  continued  from  that  time  to  be  regularly  rc-chofcn  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  to  that  immediately  preceding  his  death.  For  many 
years  he  had  been  appointed  deputy  of  the  ward,  and  it  was  at  his 
dwn  requeft  that  he  was  not  re-chofen  juft  before  his  death.  Hi? 
had  alfo  the  honour  of  being  chofen  four  times  mailer  of  the 
fcrivcner's  company ;  which  body  had  fo  great  a  refped  for  him, 
that  they  caufed  his  piclui;e  to  be  painted,  from  which  a  print 
was  made  at  their  expence  by  Mr.  Pether  in  the  year  1781. 

Mr.  Ellis  always  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health,  to  which  his 
temperance,  cxercifc,  and  checrfulnefs,  without  doubt  contri- 
buted. He  had,  however,  a  defeft  in  his  cye-fight,  which  was 
attended  with  fo  remarkable  a  circumftance,  that  we  deem  it 
not  improper  to  relate  it  below  in  his  own  words  from  st  letter 
fent  to  his  friend  Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  fight  being  alfo  defcftive, 
he  was  very  curious  to  have  a  particular  account  of  it  [d]. 

After  the  age  of  80  he  frequently  walked  thirty  or  more  milA 
in  a  day  5  but  at  the  age,  of  85  he  met  with  an  accident  whicBj 
threatened  at  firft  very  ferious  confequences.  A  friend  goinjj^ 
to  fee  him  home  in  an  evening  took  hold  of  his  arm  to  lead  hi;^ 
in  doin^  which  he  was  unfortunately  puflied  fo  a3  to  ftrike  fii 


rated  the  whole  of  his  printed  works .  His 
manufcripts,  which  he  bequeathed  to  one 
of  his  executcFi,  are  numerous:  befides 
the  tranflation  of  Ovid*s  epilUes,  there 
^e  Tome  parts  of  the  metamorphofes,  a 
Vrfification  of  iEfop*  and  Cato,  and  many 
fmall  original  compdations. 

[d]  to  my  MVCH  ESTEEMgD  f  RIl  ND 
DR.   I.   JOHNSON. 
Wqi^THV   SIR, 

IN  my  late  converfation  with  you  at 
your  houfe,  on  my  congratulating  you  on 
your  recovery  -of  healthy  as  I  chanced  to 
remarkable  alteration   I  had 


town  of  Ramfgate,  where  we  ftaPd  titt 
nightj  when  by  moonlight  we  fet  out  on  re« 
turn  to  Margate,  Mr.  Sewell  being  mf 
guide ;  but  he  flopping  a  few  minutes  to 
fpeak  with  a  farmer,  whom  we  metf  I 
went  on  alone ;  when  to  my  furprire. 
though  I  plainly  faw  the  foot^patn,  I 
could  not  well  keep  it,  but  was  apt  to  de« 
viate  to  the  right  hand  *  whereupon  turn* 
ing  and  viewing  the  moon  behind  me,  I 
difcerned  it  (harply  with  my  left  eye,  an4 
only  a  dim  glimpfe  of  its  light  with  my 
right,  which  I  had  ever  before  with  the 
help  of  fpedacles  ufed  to  draw  pictures  ia 


mention   -  ^-  .,       -                  ^         . .    - 

found  of  my  cyc-fight  for  the  better,  by  a  miniature,  wriung,  tec,     Mjr  companion 

removal  of  it  from  my  right  eye  to  my  left,  overtaking  me,  I  was  conftrained  to  make 

(for  they  were  always  lyiequal  in  faculty  ufeofhisarm  to  keep  mem  the  path  to 

fiom  my  cradle,  when  injured  by  the  fmall-  eur  lodgings  at  Margate,  where  that  night 

pox),    you  was   pleafcd  to  exprefs  a  cu-  and  the  next  day  the  fpires  and  other  ob» 

nofity  to  know  when  and  how  I  received  jeds  appeared  out  of  place,  till  after  muck 

this  extraordinary  event ;  then,  thanks  in  care,  and  fteadily  looking  at  objeas  before 


the  firft  place  to  the  Almighty  goo4nefs !  I 
flball  give  you  the  beft  accountof  itlcan,via. 
In  or  about  the  beginning  of  September 
177S,  Mr.  Sewell,  bookfcller,  in  Corn- 
hUl,  and  I,  at  his  requeft,  went  by  water 
in  a  hoy  to  Margate  in  Kent,  where  we 
tookk)dging  for  the  few  days  we  intended 
t*  ftay;  and,  after  a  night's  reft,  in  the 
teorniog  took  \  walk  over  the  maWh  or 
eommon  to  Ramfgate,  where  after  view- 
ing the  pier,  lighthoufe,  and  nunnery. 
If  they  qiU  it,  vt  went  to  dinner  in  the  ' 


wiLine  a 
my  departure  homewardf  1  looked  on  my 
face  in  a  glafs,  aud  faw  my  left  eye  fixed 
ftraight.  and  my  right  eye  dimly  and  almoft 
dark  waving  off.  And  thus  with  my  left 
eye  rertored,  and  as  it  were  a  new  eye,  I 
write  this,  and  do  all  my  writing  bufinefs* 
and  fubfcribe  myt'elf  in  the  86th  year  of 
ijnyage,  the  lothdajof  May  1784, 
dear  Sir, 
your  moft  devoted  friend, 

and  humble  fervanr, 
John  Ellis.'* 


leg 
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leg  tguoft  the  corner  ef  the  Bsmk  boildingf.  By  this  vnlucit^ 
accident,  the  ikin  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle  was  entirely  drip- 
ped off,  and  the  furgeons  apprehended  the  wound  would  prove 
portal.  Contrary  however  to  all  espedation,  it  granulated  and 
healed  asin  a  young  man  j  and  no  further  confequence  enfued  than 
that  his  w;Uks  of  thirty  miles  a  day  were  reduced  to  ahout  twenty* . 

The  laft  year  of  his  life  was  tnat  which  his  friends  look  back 
to  with  concern.  Having  cntrufted  a  furo  of  money  to  an  art« 
fttl  perfon  who  was  declared  a  bankrupt,  he  became  alarmed^ 
and  appreh^fire  that 'he  fliould  be  left  to  want  in  his  old  age. 
With  a  degree  of  delicacy  which  belongs  only  to  thofe  mio. 
think  above  the  vulgar,  it  is  feared  that  he  fuffered  thefe  doubts 
to  prey  upon  his  mind,  without  difclofing  the  ftate  of  it  to  any 
of  thofe  whofe  aiEilance  he  had  every  r^fon  to  rely  on.  At 
ilength  afi  accident  brought  his  fituation  to  the  notice  of  one  of 
his  friends,  and  meafures  were  taken  to  m;^e  him  eafy  in  hit 
circumftances  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  by  means  which  would 
^per  tainly  have  been  efie&ual.  From  this  time  he  refigned  the  con- 
du£);  of  nimfelf  to  his  friends,  and  refumed  his  accuftomed  cheer- 
fulneds*  He  received  vifits,  and  converfed  with  the  fame  gaiety 
tie  had  been  ufed  to  in  his  beft  days  i  and,  from  the  vigour  <^  his 
conftitution,  afibrded  hoped  that  he  would  pafs  a  few  years  with 
pomfpft.  T^efe  expectations  were  not  realized:  Nature  at  length 
gave  way.  On  the  17th  of  December  1791,  he  had  a  fit,  from 
which  he  recovered,  and  was  well  enough  on  the  soth  to  remove 
to  )odgings  which  had  been  taken  for  him^  For  a  few  davs  h« 
feemed  to  bp  well,  and  at  cafe  both  in  mind  and  body,  but  fnortl j 
^fter  appeared  to  have  caught  a  cold,  and  gradually  grew  worfe. 
On  the  30th  he  was  cold,  his  lips  black,  and  his  countenance 
much  altered.  To  a  friend  who  called  on  him  he  faid,  he  had 
loft  hi3  feeling ;  and  being  told  it  was  probable  it  would  return, 
he  replied,  "  That  I  don't  know.''  His  friend  then  faid,  "  As 
it  ha9  alw3y8  been  your  maxim,  fir,  to  look  on  the  brighteft 
fide,  we  may  draw  this  condufion,  that  if  you  have  no  feelingi 
you  feel  no  pain  }*'  to  which  he  anfwered  with  great  eameit* 
ncfs,  5*Tis  very  true."  The  npxt  day  about  la  o'clock,  fitting 
in  his  phair,  he  without  any  ftruggle  leaned  his  head  back  and 
expired*  On  the  5th  day  of  January  he  W9S  buried  in  the  parifli 
churchof  St-  Bartholomew,  Eicchange, according  to  the  dire^ions 
of  his  w}U,  s^nd  was  attended  by  the  majority  pf  the  commoq 
council,  who  voluntarily  atfend^d  as  pall-pearprs  to  pay  refpedl 
to  his  memory. 

Mr.  £Uis;  m  hif  perfon,  was  below  the  middle  fize^  with 
hard  features,  which  at  the  firft  appearance  were  rather  forbid* 
^ing,  but  on  a  nearer  acquaintance  he  was  hardly  e^er  kmkwi) 
to  fail  of  conciliating  the  regard  of  thofe  whom  he  defired  tq 
pleafe.    He  lived  a  bachelor^  a$  he  ufed  often  to  dccliure^  froni 
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ft,difiq|>pointfiieilt  ewAy  in  fife ;  but  he  was  pardcolarly  attentive 
to  the  fairfcx,  whole  favour  he  feemed  earneft  to  acquire^* 
and  in  general  was  fuccefsful  to  obtain.  Temperate,  regular, 
and  cheerful,  he  was  always  a  pleafine  companion,  and  joined 
in  the  convorfation  of  his  friends  with  eafe,  freedom,  and  po<^ 
litenefs.  He  abounded  in  anecdote,  and  told  a  (lory  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  was  charitable  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
benevolent  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  fome  of  his  relations, 
who  wanted  his  aOiftance. '  Bred  in  all  the  fanatic  gloom  of  a 
fedary,  he  early  acquired  a  difguft  to  the  cant  aqd  hypocrify 
which  he  could  not  avoid  obfcrving ;  and,  from  difliking  tha 
obnoxious  parts  of  his  early  religious  pradlice,  he  carried  his 
averfion,  perhaps,  further  than  fome  of  his  friends  would  be 
willing  to  defend.  His  opinions,  whatever  they  were,  he  never 
obtruded,  or  ollentatiouily  brought  forward  for  the  purpofe  of 
controverfy.  His  averfion  to  fe&aries  he  feems  to  have  retained 
to  the  end  of  his  life  [£].  As  a  man  of  bufmefs  he  was  careful 
and  attentive,  and  from  his  accuracy  afibrded  no  opportuniof. 
for  contrpverfies  among  his  clients  on  the  fcore  of  errors  or  miu 
takes*  He  was  always  careful  of  the  interefts  of  his  female  pli« 
ents.  All  the  feafons  of  relaxation  from  bufinefs  he  emploj^ed 
in  walking  ;  and  when  he  was  queftioned  on  his  omitting  torn 
to  church,  his  ufual  reply  was,  *'  Nathan  walked  with  the  lord?* 
To  conclude,  his  talents  were  employed  ufefully  and  innocently 
to  himfelf  and  to  the  public,  and  he  left  behind  him  the  chat^ 
radler  of  a  ftridlly  upright,  honeft,  and  independent  man,  in 
everv  fituation  in  which  providence  had  placed  him. 

ELLTS  (Dr.  Anthony),  an  englifh  biihop,  who  deferves 
to  be  recorded,  not  for  being  a  bifliop,  but  for  better  things. 
He  was  born  in  1693,  ^^^  educated  at  Clare-hall,  Cambridge. 
In  1724  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry,  and  re£ior  of 
St.  Martin,  Ironmoneer-lane.  In  1725  he  was  prefented  by 
chancellor  Macclesfield,  to  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  been  chap* 
Iain,  to  a  prebendal^ftsdl  at  Gloucefter:  and  in  1728,  when 
George  II.  went  to  Cambridge,  was  favoured  with  the  degree 
of  doflor  in  divinity.  In  1752  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
St.  David's.  He  died  at  Giouceftcr  in  1761,  and  was  buried 
|n  the  cathedral  there,  with  a  neat  pyramidal  monument  and 

[i]  The  following  anecdote  he  ufed  fent  to  the  parToo  of  the  pirUh,  had  fucli 

fre^itently  toHell  hit  fHendi.  Dr.  Wright,  an  eflfe^  upon  her,  that  (he  became  de« 

painr  of  the  meeting  at  Wack  Fryan,  fponding,  and  afierwardi  went^mad.     I\^. 

took  a  leafe  of  the  groun^  and  rebuilt  the  Ellia  procured  her  reception  into  Bedlam, 

meetipg-houfe  there.      A  communica&ty  and. became  fecurity  tor  her»  where  iht 

aunt  to  Mr  Ellii,  putting  forth  her  band  died.     On  thii  occafion  he  wrote  a  faiiri* 

19  partalce  of  the  facrament,  thp  pallor  in-  cal  poem,  intituled  **  Black  Fryari  Meet*. 

tcrpofedy  faying,  **  Thoii  )wft  no  part  in  rag,?'  which  was  printed  in  Mift'c  joar- 

|his  maCler :  Jefui  knowt  hit  own  flack."  nal ;  and  which  irriuted  fome  of  the  coa« 

This  haiith  lifage,  which  arcfe  from  i  gof-  greption  to  hrcak  the  printer'!  windows, 
^ing  ftorj  tiMI  t^  l«d J  haf  nude  a  ^rt- 

an 
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an  infcription  over  him.  Befidcs  three  occaGonal  fcrmons  (one 
before  the  commons  on  Jan.  30, 1749  J  another  before  the  lords 
on  Jan.  30,  1754 ;  ^"^  another  before  the  Society  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  pofpel  in  foreign  parts,  in  1759),  he  had  pub- 
iihed,  in  1736,  "  A  plea  for  the  facraracntal  teft,  as  a  juft  fc- 
curity  to  the  church  cftablifhed,  and  very  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State,"  4to ;  and  *'  Remarks  on  Hume's  effay  on  mira- 
cles," without  name  or  date.  He  left  alfo  behind  him  ready 
for  the  prefs,  "  Tra<fls  on  the  liberty  fpi ritual  and. temporal  of 
proteftants  iit  England,  addreflcd  to  J.  N.  efq.  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc:"  the  firft  part  whereof  was  printed  in  1763,  the  fecond 
in  1765.  In  thefc  trafts,  as  the  editors  of  them  truly  obferve, 
he  "  difcovers  not  only  fine  parts,  extenfive  knowledge,  and 
found  judgment,  but  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence  and 
candour,  and  a  moft  chriftian  temper  :  for  he  always  thought 
a  pcrfon,  though  on  the  right  fide  of  the  queftion,  with  princi- 
ples of  pcrfecution,  to  be  a  worfe  man  than  he  that  was  on  the 
wrong.'* 

ELMACINITS  (George),  author  of  a  hiftory  of  the  fara^ 
cens,  or  rather  a  chronology  of  the  mohammedan  empire,  was 
bom  in  iEgypt,  towards  the  middle  of  the  xiiith  century.  His 
tiftory  comes  down  from  Mohammed  to  the  year  of  the  hegira 
512,  that  is,  to  A.  D.  1118  :  in  which'  he  lets  down  year  by 
year,  in  a  very  concife  manner,  v/hat  concerns  the  faracen  em- 
pire; and  intermixes  therewith  fome  paiTages  of  the  eaftcrn 
chriftians,  keeping  principally  to  Arabia,  Syria,  iEgypt,  and 
Perfia.  Hi^  qualities  and  merit  muft  needs  have  been  very  con- 
fyicuous  and  taking,  fince,  though  he  profeffed  chriftianity,  he 
filed  a  poft  of  diftinftion  and  truft  near  the  perfons  of  the  mo- 
bam  medan  princes.  Thofe,  who  confidcr  the  meafures  he 
cught  to  keep  in  that  poft,  will  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  he  has 
fpoken  honourably  of  the  caliphs,  and  has  never  made  ufe  of 
any  injurious  terms  with  refped  to  the  mohammedan  religion. 
Some  however  would  be  extremely  offended  at  him,  and  allow 
bim  to  be  but  an  indifferent  chriftian,  when  he  fpeaks  honour- 
ably, as  he  often  docs,  of  the  followers  of  Mohammed ;  they 
would  ftill  lefs  approve  of  him,  when  he  calls  that  impoftor^ 
••  Mohammed  of  glorious  memory."  It  might  be  cafy  to  fuf- 
ped»  from  fuch  language  as  this,  that  Elmacinus  was  himfelf  a 
mohammedan ;  but  that  cannot  be.  For  he  has  not  only  omit- 
ted to  prefix  to  his  work  the  formal  declaration  of  being  a  muf- 
fnlman,  which  the  mohammedan  writers  are  wont  to  make; 
be  has  not  only  taken  great  care  to  infert  in  his  Annals  feveral 
things,  relating  to  the  chriftians,  and  turning  to  their  praife^ 
which  a  muffulman  would  avoid  as  a  crimen  but  he  has  given 
at  the  end  of  his  work  a  (hort  account  of  his  family  j  whicl\ 
Ihews  incontcftably  that  he  was  a  chriftiaiu    He  was  fon  ta 

Yafef 
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Yarer  al  Amid,  ^ho  was  fecrctary  to  the  council  of  war  under 
the  fuUans  of  ^Egypt,  of  the  family  of  the  Jobid«;  for  fonyw 
five  years  together  j  and  in  1238,  when  his  father  died,  ibcceed- 
ed  him  in  his  place. 

His  hiftory  of  the  faracens  has  been  tranflated  from  arabic 
into  latin  by  Erpenius,  and  printed  in  thofe  two  languages  at 
Leyden  1625,  in  foJio.  Erpenius  died  before  the  publicationi 
and  Golius  took  care  of  it,  writing  alfo  a  preface.  Elmactnuf 
began  his  work  at  the  creation  of  the  world  i  and  Hottinger  had 
in  manufcript  that  part  which  reaches  from  thence  to  the  flight 
of  Mohammed.  The  tranflation  of  Erpenius  is  full  of  miftakes, 
cfpecially  as  to  geography  and  proper  names  j  en  which  ac- 
count, however,  he  dcferves  fome  excufe,  if  we  confider  the  dif- 
ficulty of  reading  the  arabic  manufcripts  truly,  and  that  he  was 
the  firfl:  who  made  any  tolerable  progrefs  in  this  kind  of  learn- 
ing. The  french  tranflation  made  by  Peter  Vattier,  and  printed 
at  Paris  in  1657,  is  not  a  whit  better.  Note,  the  arabic  text 
was  printed  apart  in  1 2mo,  at  the  fame  time  with  the  folio  edi- 
tion ;  and  dedicated  by  Erpenius's  widow  to  Andrews,  bifliop 
of  Winchefter. 

ELMENHORST  (Geverhart),  of  Hamburgh,  died  in 
1621,  applied  himfelf  to  criticifm,  and  attained  to  a  fignal  abi- 
lity in  that  art.  We  have  his  notes  on  Minutius  Felix,  and  oa 
fcveral  other  antient  authors.  He  published  atLeydcn^  in  1618- 
the  pifture  of  Cebe's,  with  the  latin  verfion  and  the  notes  of 
John  Cafel. 

■  ELMENHORST  (Henry),  author  of  a  gerraan  treatife  on 
public  fpc6lacles,  printed  at  Hamburgh  in  •  1688,  4to.  He  en- 
deavours to  prove,  that,  as  they  are  managed  at  prefent,  fo  far 
from  being  contrary  fo  good  manners,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
refine  and  improve  them.  The  reader  may  fee  this  matter  bet- 
ter difcuffed  in  a  letter  of  the  famous  citizen  of  Geneva  to  M. 
fi'Alembert,  and  in  the  anfwertothat  letter. 

ELPHINSTONE  (William).  He  was  born  in  the  county 
pf  Stirling  1432,  and  educated  in  St.  Salvator's  CoHege  in  S«- 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  civil  and  canon  laws  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  the  fee  of 
St.  Andrews,  with  the  provoftfhip  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh. 
His  next  preferment  was  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Aberdeen, 
where  are  ftill  many  marks  of  his  munificence.  In  1483  be 
was  fent  ambaflador  to  France;  and  in  1489  he  went  in  that 
f:harader  to  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  of  £ng]an4( «  In  149J 
he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  fat  frequent- 
ly as  fpeaker  in  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom.  In  1 500,  when' 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  founded  king's  college  in  Aberdeen, 
biihop  Elphinftone  conduced  the  wprks,  and  became  a  muni^ 
6  6cent 
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ficent  benclaftorto  it.  After  the  battle  of  Flanders  1513,11^ 
iunk  in  his  fpirits  for  the  lofs  of  his  fovereign  and  the  flower  of 
the  nobility,  and  died  foon  after  aged  81.  He  wrote  the  hif- 
tory  of  Scotland,  a  copy  of  which  in  MS.  is  now  in  the  Bod« 
leian  library  at  Oxford. 

ELSHEIMER  (ADAM),acelebratcd  painter,  bom  at  Frankfort 
upon  the  Maine  in  15749  was  a  taylor's  fon,  and  at  firft  a  difci* 
pie  of  Philip  USenbach)  a  German :  but  an  ardent  defire  of  im-* 
provement  carrying  him  to  Rome,  he  foon  became  an  excellent 
sirtift  in  landfcapes,  hiftories,  and  night-pieces,  with,  little 
figures.  His  works  are  very  few  ;  and,  for  the  incredible  pains 
and  labour  which  he  beftowed  upon  them,  valued  at  fuch  prodi- 
gious rates,  that  they  are  hardly  any  where  to  be  found  but  in  the 
ca^Hnets  of  princes.  He  was  a  perfon  by  nature  inclined  to  me- 
lancholy, and  through  continued  ftudy  and  thoughtfulnefs  fofar 
fettled  in  that  unhappy  temper,  that,negle£i;ing  his  domeftic  con- 
cerns, debts  came  thick  upon  him,  and  imprifonment  followed  i 
which  ftruck  fuchadamp  upon  his  fpirits, that  though  he  was  foon 
releafed,  he  did  not  long  furvive  it,  but  died  in  idio,  or  there- 
about. The  Italians  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and  lamented 
the  lofs  of  him  exceedingly.  James  Erneft  Thomas,  of  Lan- 
daw,  was  his  difciple ;  and  his  pi£lures  are  fo  like  Elfiieimer's, 
that  they  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  other.  ^ 

ELSTOB  (Wuliam),  eminent  for  his  ikill  in  the  faxon 
language^  was  (on  of  Ralph  Elftob  merchant  at  NewcafUe,  and 
born  in  1673.  ^^  ^"^^  educated  at  Eton,  and  admitted  of  Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge :  but,  the  air  of  that  country  not  agree- 
ing with  him,  he  removed  to  Queen's  college,  Oxford;  and 
was  thence  chofen  fellow  of  Univerfity  college,  where  he  was 

C*  int»tutor  with  Dr.  Clavering,  afterwards  biihop  of  Peter* 
>rough.  He  was  redior  of  the  united  pariflies  of  St.  Swithin 
and  St.  Marv  Bothaw,  London,  1702;  where  he  died  in  I7i4* 
He  tranfiated  into  latin  the  faxon  homily  of  Lupus,  dated  1701, 
with  notes,  for  Dr.  Hickes ;  and  into  englifli  fir  John  Cheke's 
latin  tranflation  of  Plutarch  de  fuperftitione,  printed  at  the 
end  of  Strype's  life  of  Cheke ;  out  of  the  MS.  of  which  Ob. 
Walker,  when  mafter  of  Univerfity  college,  had  ctit  feveral 
leaves  containing  Cheke's  remarks  againft  popery.  He  pub- 
liflied  Afcham's  latin  letters,  1703,  at  Oxford,  8vo;  andwasauf 
thor  of  *<  An  eflay  on  the  great  affinity  and  mutual  agreement 
4>f  the  two  profeffions  of  law  and  divinity,"  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Hickes«  He  had  many  defigns  in  view ;  but  his  moft  con- 
fiderable.^s  an  edition  of  the  faxon  laws,  with  great  addicions^ 
and' a  new  latin  verfion  by  Somner,  notes  of  various  learned 
men,  and  a  prefatory  hiftory  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  eng- 
lifli laws  down  to  the  conqueror,  and  to  Magna  Charta:  which 
plan  was  afterwiurds  completed  by  Dh  Ptvid  Wilkjns  in  1721. 

ELSTOa 
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ELSTOB  (Elizabhth),  fitter  of  the  above,  and  a  famous 
faxonift  alfo,  was  born  in  1683.  Her  mother,  to  whom  (he 
bwed  the  rudiments  of  her  extraordinary  education,  dying  when 
fhe  was  but  eight  years  oldj  her  euardians  difcouraged  her  pro« 
grefs  in  literature,  as  improper  Tor  her  fex:  and,  stftcr  her  bro- 
ther's death,  (he  met  with  fo  little  patronage,  and  fo  many  dif- 
appointments,  that  (he  retired  to  Evelbam  in  Worccfterfhire^ 
where  ihe  with  difficulty  fubfifted  fome  time  by  keeping  a  fmall 
fchooK  Three  letters  of  hers  to  the  lord  treafarer  Oxford  are 
I  extant  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  from  which  it  appears  that  he 

I  folicited  and  obtained  for  her  the  queen's  bounty  towards  print- 

ing the  faxon  homilies;  and  Mr.  Bowyer,  in  1713,  printed 
for  her  *'  Some  teftimonies  of  learned  men,  in  favour  of  the  in- 
tended edition  of  the  faxon  homilies,  concerning  the  learning 
of  die  author  of  thofe  homilies,  and  the  advantages  to  be  hoped 
for  from  an  edition  of  them.''    Whether  this  bounty  was  the 
fame  with  an  annuity  of  2il.  which  (he  had  from  queen  Caro* 
line,  our  account  does  not  explicitly  fet  forth  -,  but,  after  the 
death  of  this  queen,  (he  was  fo  low  in  her  finances,  as  to  be 
forced,  though  a  miftrefs  of  eight  languages  befides  her  own, 
to  fubmit  to  be  a  govemefs  of  children.    For  this  purpofe  Ihe 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Portland^ 
in  1739 ;  and  continued  there  till  (he  died.  May  30,  1756.  The 
homily  of  St.  Gregory's-day,  publiflicd  by  her  brother,  in  the 
faxon  language,  1709,  8vo.  has  her  englifli  tranilation  befides 
his  latin  one.    She' appears  to  have  written  the  preface  too,  in 
which  (he  anfwers  the  obje£iion  made  to  women's  learning  bf 
producing  **  that  glory  of  .her  fex,"  as  (he  calls  her,  Mrs.  Anna 
Maria  ^  Schurman.     In  17 15  flie  publifhed  a  faxon  grammar^ 
and  (he  had  other  defigns  upon  the  anvil.     Mr.  Rowe  Mores. 
defcribes  her  as  '*  the  indefefla  comes  of  her  brother*s  ftiidies,^ 
and  a  female  fludent  in  the  univerfity :  of  a  genteel  fortune^* 
but  purfuing  too  much  the  drug  called  learnings  and  thus  not 
careful  enough  of  a  one  thing  neceflary.     We  have  vifited  her 
in  her  fleeping-room  at  Bulllrode,  furrounded  with  books  and 
dirtinefs,  the  ufual  appendages  of  folk  of  learning :  but  would 
any  one  fee  her  as  ihe  was,  when  the  favourite  of  Dr.  Hudfon 
and  the  Oxonians,  they  may  view  her  portraiture  in  the  initial  6 
.  of  The  englifh  faxon  homily  on  the  birthday  of  St.  Gregory.** 

'  EI3WICH  (John   Herman  d'),  a  lutheran,  was  bom  at 

Renfburg  in  Holilein,  in  1684.  He  entered  into  orders  tt 
Stade,  and  there  died  in  172 1,  at  the  age  of  37.  He  puUifiied : 
I.  The  book  of  Simonius,  de  litteris  pereuntibus,  with  notes» 
1,  Launoius,  de  varia  Ariftotelis  fortuna ;  to  which  he  has  add« 
ed,  Schediafma  de  yaria  Ariftotelis  in  fcfaoiis  proteftantiitm 
fortuna ;  et  Jpannis  Jofii  difiertatio  de  hiftoria  pcripatetica,  &c. 
ELSYNGE  (Henrt),  an  englifli  gentleman,  clerk  of  the 
&oufe  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  was  bom  at  Bat- 

terfc^ 
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tcrfeainSarrj  in  i^gR  ;  being  the  eUt&  fon  of  Hefirjr  tl{jtt^e§ 
cfq*  who  was  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  pcrfon  of  grelt 
abilities.    He  was  educated  at  We(ln>infler  fchool ;  and  thence> 
in  1 62 1)  removed  to  Chrifl-church in  Oxford>  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  1625.     Then  he  travelled  abroad,  and 
fpent  at  feveral  times  above  feven  years  in  foreign  countries : 
hy  which  he  became  a  very  accomplilhed  perfon,  and  was  grear-» 
ly  efteemed  by  men  of  the  highed  quality  and  bed  judgment. 
He  was  in  particular  fo  much  valued  by  archbifiiop  Laud,  that 
his  grace  procured  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  com* 
iDon$>  to  which  he  proved  of  excellent  ufe,  as  well  as  a  fingular 
ornament.     For  he  was  very  dextrous  in  taking  and  exprefCng 
the  fenfe  of  the  houfe ;  and  alfo  fo  great  a  help  to  the  fpeaker  and 
to -the  houfe  in  ilating  the  queilions  and  drawing  up  the  orders 
free  from  exceptions,  that  it  much  conduced  to  the  difpatch  of 
budnefs,  and  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.     His  difcretion  alfo 
and  prudence  were  fuch,  that,  though  the  long  parliament  was 
by  fa&ion  kept  in  continual  diforder,  yet  his  fair  and  temperate 
carriage  made  him  commended  and  efteemed  by  all  parties,  how 
furious  and  oppofite  foever  they  were  among  themfelves.     And 
therefore  for  thefe  his  abilities  and  good  condu£V,  more  rever* 
cnce  was  paid  to  his  ikool,  than  to  the  fpeaker  Lenthall's  chair  | 
who,  being  obnoxious,  timorous,  and  interelted,  was  often  much 
confufed  in  colleding  the  fenfe  of  the  houfe,  and  drawing  the 
debates  into  a  fair  quedion  ;  in  which  Elfynge  was  always  ob* 
ferved  to  be  fo  ready  and  jufl,  that  the  houfe  generally  acqui* 
cfced  in  what  he  did  of  that  nature.     At  length,  when  he  faw 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  houfe  were  imprifoned  and  feclud- 
ed,  and  that  the  remainder  would  bring  the  king  to  a  trial  for 
his  life,  he  defired,  the  26th  Dec.  1648,  to  refign  his  place.    He 
alleged  for  this  his  bad  (late  of  health  i  but  moil  people  under- 
ilood  his  reafon  to  be,  and  be  acknowledged  it  to  Whitelock 
and  other  friepds,  becaufe  he  would  have  no  hand  in  the  bufi- 
iiefs  again  ft  the  king.     After  which,  quitting  his  advantageous 
employment,  he  retiretf  to  his  houfe  at  Hounflow  in  Middlefex, 
where  he  prefently  contraded  many  bodily  in&rmities,  of  which 
he  died  in  f  654.     He  was  a  man  of  very  great  partSt  and  very 
kamed,  efpecially  in'  the  latin,  french,  and  italian  languages :  he 
was,  what  was  far  above  all  thefe  accompli(hmentSia  vcryjuft 
and  honeft  man ;  and  Whitelock  relates,  that  the  great  Selden 
was  particularly  fond  of  him,  which  is  no  fmall  circumftance  ta 
his  honour. 

He  was  the  author  of:  i.  The  ancient  method  and  manner 
of  holding  parliaments  in  England,  1663.  Reprinted  often 
£nce.  Wood  fuppofes  that  this  work  is  moftly  taken  from  a 
manufcript,  intituled.  Modus  tenendi  parliamentum  apud  An* 
g^  &c.  *^  Of  tljhe  form  and  manner  of  holding  a  parliament^ 
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in  Bngland,  and  all  things  incident  thereanto,  digelted  and  di- 
vided into  fcveral  chapters  and  titles,  anno  1626/'  Written 
by  our  author's  father,  who  died  while  his  (on  was  upon  his  tra* 
vcls.  2.  A  trad  concerning  the  proceedings  in  parliament :  nc* 
ver  piiUifiied.  The  manufcript  was  fome  time  in  the  poflef- 
fion  of  fir  Matthew  Hale,  who  bequeathed  it  by  his  will  to  Lin- 
coln's-inn  library.  3.  He  left  alfo  behind  him  fome  tra£ls  and 
memorials,  which  his  executors  thought  not  perfe£l  enough  co 
be  publiflied.  4.  Wood  afcribes  moreover  to  him,  <^  A  decla- 
ration or  remonilrance  of  the  (late  of  the  kingdom,  agreed  on  by 
the  lords  and  commons  afTembled  in  parliament,  19  May,  164a.'' 
But  this  piece  is  npt  thought  to  have  been  his,  on  account  of  that 
virulence  running  through  it,  which  was  not  natural  to  him. 
The  reader  may  find  it  in  the  4th  volume  of  Rufliworth's  coU 
le£lions,  and  in  Hulband's  coUedion  of  remonftrances,  &c« 
1643,  4to«« 

ELWES  (John),  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  brewer  in  South- 
wark,  which  was  formerly  reprefented  in  parliament  by  his  grand'^ 
father.    Their  names  were  Meggot,  which  was  changed  for 
Elwes  by  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  article,  in  confequence  of 
his  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle  fir  Harvey  Elwes.     Mr.  Meg- 
got  died  when  his  fon  was  only  four  years  of  age :  however, 
while  very  young,  Mr.  Elwes,  was  fent  to  Weftminfter-fchools 
where  he  continued  about  ten  or  twelve  years.    What  progrefe 
he  made  at  that  feminary,  we  know  not  (fays  the  ingenious 
writer  of  his  life) ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  after  he  leit  it,  no 
part  of  his  time  was  ever  devoted  to  reading :  and  when  he 
died,  if  all  the  books  he  had  in  his  pofTeOion  had  been  collected 
together,  they  would  not  have  fold  for  two  pounds.    His  mind 
(eems   to  have  been  too  much  engaged  with  the  thoughts  of 
amafitng  riches,  to  feek  for  any  kind  of  indrudion:  his  ac- 
quaintance even  with  figures  was  very  trifling  j  and  this  may 
in  fome  meafure  account  for  the  ignorance  in  which  he  gene* 
rally  was  refpedling  the  date  of  his  own  affairs.     On  quitting 
Weftminfter-fchool,  Mr.  Elwes  went  abroad,  and  refidod  fome 
time  at  Geneva,  where  he  engaged  in  purfuits  much  more  con- 
genial with  his  dtfpofition  than  ftudy.     Great  part  of  his  time 
was  employed  in  learning  to  ride,  under  the  riding  mafter  of 
the  academy  there ;  who  could  then  boail  of  three  of  the  beft 
riders  perhaps  in  Europe,  Mr.  Worfley,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  fir  Syd- 
ney Meadows.    Of  the  three,  Mr.  Elwes  was  accounted  the 
greateft  adept ;  the  young  horfes  were  always  afligned  to  him, 
and  he  became  rough  rider  to  the  other  two.    On  his  return  to 
England,  after  an  abfence  of  three  years,  he  went  to  pay  a  vifit 
to  his  uncle,  fir  Harvey  Elwes  i  whofe  attachment  to  money  was 
fo  great  that  few  people  ever  outdid  him  in  that  refpe^.     As  it 
wu  seceflary  that  the  nephew  ihould  on  this  ac^unt  difguife 
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'tkimfelf  a  little  (for  being  then  young  he  drefled  agreeably  to  tlie 
fafliion  of  the  ttme»))  he  ufed  to  ftop  at  a  little  inn  at  Chelmsfordt 
where  he  pat  on  a  fmall  piir  of  iron  buckles,  darned  worfted 
ftockings,  an  old  worn-out  coar,  and  a  tattered  waillcoat.  Thui 
tequtpped,  he  rode  forward  to  the  houfe  of  his  uncle,  who  wad 
happy  to  find  his  relation  fo  ready  to  copy  his  example,  and  to 
adopt  his  avaricious  propenfity.  Sir  Harvey  Elwes,  who  was 
indeed  a  mod  (ingular  chara^r,  on  the  death  of  fir  Jervaife 
Elwes,  found  himfelf  in  the  nontinal  poffe/Tion  of  fome  thou<» 
fands  a-year ;  though  his  income  in  reality  was  not  above  an 
hundred,  as  (ir  Jervaife  had  left  all  his  eftates  very  much  encum- 
bered. Sir  Harvey,  however,  when  he  arrived  at  Stoke,  the  fa« 
mily  eilate,  dt^clared  that  he  would  never  leave  it  till  he  had 
t:Ieared  the  paternal  eftate ;  and  he  lived  to  accomplilh  this  ob- 

J'cQlj  and  to  realize  above  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds  befides. 
n  order  to  efFefi  this  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  arts  of 
faving ;  and  the  inftances  of  his  penurioufnefs  exceed  thofe  of 
the  mifer  in  the  comedy.  When  the  weather  did  not  tempt  him 
to  go  abroad,  he  would  walk  to  and  fro  in  his  antient  hall,  to 
fave  the  expence  of  a  fire.  His  very  clothes  coft  him  nothing  ; 
-for  he  took  them  out  of  an  old  cheft,  where  they  had  lain  fince 
the  days  of  fir  Jervaife.  His  houfehold  he  mamtained  chiefly 
upon  game,  or  fifli,  which  he  procured  from  his  own  ponds  ; 
and  the  cows  that  grazed  before  his  door  fumiftied  milk,  cheefe, 
and  butter  for  the  whole  family.  What  little  matter  of  fuel  he 
really  burnt  was  fupplied  by  his  woods.  When  (ir  Harvey  died» 
the  only  tear  that  was  (bed  over  his  grave  fell  from  the  eye  of  his 
fenrant,  who  had  long  and  faithfully  attended  him,  and  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  a  farm  of  50I.  per  annum,  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  His  fortune,  which  at  this  period  could  not  be  lefs 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  (for  his  annual 
expenditure  never  exceeded  one  hundred  and  ten),  devohed  to 
Mr.  Meggot,  the  fubje£i  of  this  memoir ;  who,  by  his  will,  was 
direded  to  afTume  the  name  and  arms  of  Elwes. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Elwes  fucceeded  to  this  property,  he  had 
advanced  beyond  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  be  poflefTed  of  as  much  of  his  own.  For  fifteen  years  pre- 
vious to  this  event  he  was  well  known  in  th&fafiiionable  circles^ 
of  the  metropolis*  He  had  a  |reac  turn  for  gaming ;  and  it 
was  only  late  in  Hfci  and  from  paymg  always,  and  being  often  not- 
paid,  that  he  conceived  a  drfgnft  at  this  amufement.  Though 
frequently  ensaged  in  fuch  fcenes  of  diflipation^  Mr.  Elwes  fel** 
dom  negledled  any  opportunity  o£  faving  or  of  adding,  if  it  were 
but  a  fingle  penny,  to  his  fortune.  After  fitting  up  a  whole  . 
night  at  play,  for  tnoafands,  in  elegant  apartments,  orntimented 
with  the  mo(l  fpiendid  decorations,  and  with  waiters  at  his  call^ 
he  would  walk  out  about  four  in  die  morning^  ajid  proceed  to 
3  SmithfieUf 
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Smithficld,  to  meet  his  own  cattle  which  were  coming  to  mar» 
ket  from  Thaydpn-hall,  in  Effex,  where  he  had  a  farm.  For- 
getful of  the  fcenes  which  he  had  juft  left,  this  Angular  man 
would  ftand  there  often  in  the  cold  and  the  rain,  difputing  with  , 
a  carcafs  butcher,  for  perhaps  a  Ihilling.  Sometimes,  when  die 
cattle  happened  not  to  arrive  at  the  hour  he  expefted,  he  would 
walk  on,  in  the  mire  and  dirt,  to  meet  them  5  and  more  than 
once  he  has  gone  the  whole  way  to  his  farm,  without  flopping^ 
which  was  feventecn  miles  from  London, 

In  the  penury  of  Mr.  Elwes  there  was  fomething  very  extraor* 
dinary  j  for  he  not  only  voluntarily  denied  hirafelf  every  earthly 
comfort  whatever,  .but  he  often  endangered  his  health  rather 
thzn  expend  a  fingle  farthing  to  (helter  himfelf  from  thofe 
inconveniences  which  felf-prefervatiop  induces  mod  men  to 
avoid.  He  would  walk  home  in  the  rain  in  London,  fooner 
than  pay  a  (hilling  for  a  coach  5  he  would  fit  in  wet  cloaths, 
fooner  than  have  a  fire  to  dry  them ;  he  would  eat  his  provi- 
fions  in  the  laft  ftage  of  putrefaftion,  fooner  than  have  a  frefli 
joint  from  the  butcher's ;  and  he  wore  a  wig  for  a  fortnights 
which  the  gentleman  (from  whofe  life  of  him  we  have  cxtraSed 
thefe  memoirs)  faw  him  pick  up  from  a  rut  in  a  lane,  while  rid- 
ing in  company  with  him.  When  this  inordinate  pafiion  for 
faving  did  not  interfere,  Mr.  Elwes  would  perform  kind  offices^ 
and  even  go  a  great  way  to  fcrve  thofe  who  applied  to  him. 

In  the  year  1774,  at  about  the  age  of  fixty,  Mr.  Elwes  was  _ 
chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Berkfliire,  and  continued  to 
fit  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  about  twelve  years.  During  the 
whole  of  which  time  his  conduft  was  conformable  to  the  ftrift- 
eft  rules  of  integrity  ;  and  in  every  vote  which  he  gave,  he  prov- 
ed himfelf  to  be,  what  he  really  was,  an  independent  country 
gentleman.  Mr.  EKves  came  into  parlUment  without  expence; 
and  he  performed  his  duty  as  a  member  would  have  done  in  the 
pure  days  of  our  conftitution.  What  he  had  not  bought,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  fell ;  and  he  went  forward  in  that  (Iraight  and  di- 
re£l  path  which  can  alone  afford  fatisfaftion  to  a  refledling 
mind. 

The  fpring  of  1786  Mr.  Elwes  pafled  alone  at  his  folitaEj^ 
houfe  of  Stoke.  *  Here  he  was  taken  ill  5  and  as  he  would  have 
no  afliflance,  and  had  not  even  a  fervant,  he  lay  negle£led  and  al- 
moft  forgotten  nearly  a  fortnight :  however,  by  the  ftrength  o£ 
his  conftitution  he  recovered,  and  came  to  London.  Sometime 
in  J  788,  being  then  about  feventy-fix,  Mr.  Elwes  began  to  feel, 
for  tne  firft  time,  fome  bodily  infirmities  from  age  :  he  now  too 
cipericnced  periodical  attacks  from  the  gout  •,  on  which  occa- 
fions,  with  his  ufual  perfcverance,  and  with  all  his  accuftomed 
antipathy  to  apothecaries  and  their  bills,  he  would  fct  out  to 
walk,  as  far  and  as  fall  as  he  could.     On  the  1 8th  of  November^ 
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1789,  Mr.  Elwesdifcovered  figns  of  that]uttcr  and  total  weakneft 
\(rhich,  in  eight  days  carried  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  evening 
of  the  a  I  ft  he  was  conveyed  to  bed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
^6th  expired  without  a  groan  ;  leaving  a  fortune  amounting  per- 
haps to  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  befidet  entailed  eftates. 

The  charafler  of  a  perfon  whofc  pafiions  arc  all  abforbed  In 
that  of  avarice,  can  exhibit  very  little  variety.  The  predomi- 
nant feature  of  that  of  Mr.  Elwes  (fays  his  biographer) 
was  a  love  of  money ;  but,  as  his  deTire  of  faving  never  induced 
him  to  commit  an  unjuft  adion,  or  to  enter  into  any  injurious 
contraft,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  weaknefs  calling  for  our  pity, 
rather  than  a  vice  dcfcrving  contempt.  As  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, his  conduft  was  pure  and  unfullied:  he  never  conde- 
fcendcd  to  become  the  tool  of  any  party  ;  and,  influenced  by  no 
authority  whatever,  he  always  gave  his  vote  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  confcience.  In  private  life  he  was  principally  an 
enemy  to  himfclf.  To  others  he  lent  much ;  to  himfelf,  he  de- 
nied every  thing :  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  manner's,  added  to 
the  finiflied  politenefs  of  his  addrefs,  was  more  than  a  counter- 
balance for  all  his  (ineularilies. 

ELXAI  or  ELXAUS,  a  Jew,  and  author  of  a  fed,  known 
in  the  fecond  age  of  the  church  by  the  name  of  Elxaians  or  El- 
cefaites.  Though  he  was  a  Jew  he  did  not  very  ftriftly  obfervc 
the  law,  which  he  blended  with  a  multitude  of  fidions  drawn 
from  the  oriental  philofophers.  He  forbad  men  to  dired  their 
prayers  towards  the  caft,  and  was  for  having  every,  one  turn  his 
face  towards  Jerufalem,  in  whatever  country  he  rnight  be.  He 
compofed  a  book,  as  he  pretended,  byinfpiration  ;  in  which  he 
taught  a  prayer  in  barbarous  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  he 
forbad  enquiring  into;  but  it  is  tranflated  by  Epiphanius, 
"  The  unworthincfs,  the  condemnation,  the  oppreflion,  and  the 
trouble  of  my  anccftors  are  paffed,  through  the  perfe^  miflion 
which  is  come."  He  profcffed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  virginity  and 
xontinence,  and  obliged  ihofe  of  his  feft  to  marry.  He  began  to 
difleminatc  his  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Danasus  makes 
it  243.  '1  he  feft  fpread  itfclf  in  Palaeftine,  about  Jordan,  and 
in  Arabia  near  the  dead  fea.  It  was  not  entirely  extin^  till 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

•  ELYOT  (Sir  Thomas),  a  gentleman  of  eminent  learning, 
was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and 
fon  of  fir  Richard  Elyot.  He  was  of  St.  Mary-hall  in  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  philofophy  :  but, 
v/hat  year  he  was  entered  there,  we  fcarcely  know,  more  than  we 
do  that  of  his  birth  :  it  is  however  fuppofcd  about  1514.  After 
he  had  fpent  fome  years  at  the  univerCty,  he  travelled  into  fo- 
reign countries  ;  and  upon  his  return  was  introduced  to  court. 
His  uncommon  genius  and  extenfive  learning  recommending 
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him  m  Henry  VIII  (who,  to  give  him  his  due,  vas  a,  tolerable 
)>atron  of  racn  of  letters),  his  raajcfty. conferred  upon  hini  the  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  dnd  employed  him  in  feveral  embailies. 
tie  fent  himj.particularly^  to  Rome  in  1532,  about  the  divorce 
of  queen  Catharine  ;  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  dharles  V^ 
about  1536.  Elyot  was,  as  Wood  bbferves^  an  excellent  gram- 
marian, poet,  rhetorician,  philofopher,  phyhcian,  cofmographer, 
and  hiilorian ;  and  diftinguifhed  as  much  for  his  candour,  and 
the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for  His  accompliih-^ 
ments.  He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all  the  men  of  learning 
who  were  his  contemporaries  $  and  his  memory  is  celebrated  id 
their  refpe£livc  works,  particularly  by  Leland.  Me  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Carletor^  in  Cambridgeihire  (of  which  county 
he  had  been  (heriff),  on  the  25th  pf  March  1546  ;  and  a  monu- 
ment  was  foon  after  erefbed  over  his  grave.  BeGdeS  feveral  ma- 
nors which  he  had  in  Cambridgethire^  he  had  one,  or  more  iii 
''Hamplhire.  tie  wrote  and  tranflated  feveral  works:  i.  The 
caftle  of  health,  1541.  .2.  The  governor,  in  three  bpoks>  1544. 
3.  Of  the  education  of  children.  4.  Banquet  of  fapience. 
5.  Prefervative  againft  the  fear  of  death.  6.  De  rebiis  memora- 
bilibus  Anglix.  7.  An  apology  for  good  womeii.  8.  Biblio- 
theca  Eliotse,  or,  Elyot's  library  or  diflkionary,  1541:  which 
work  was  afterwards  augmented  and  improved  by  Cooper.  He 
tranflated  alfo  from  greek  into  englifli,  The  image  of  govern- 
ance,  compiled  of  the  arts  and  fcienced,  by  the  eniperor  Alex* 
ander  ^everus,  155^:  from  latin  into  engliui,  St.  Cyprian's  ferj* 
mons  of  the  mortality  of  man.  i$34 ;  and  The  rule  of  a  chri^ 
tiah  life,  by  Picus  earl  of  Mirandubi.  printed  there  the  fslme 
year.  .      »  .      .       < 

,  ELYS  (Edmund),  ton  of  a  clergyman  in  iJevonfhirc,  was 
educated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  tn  1655,  about  the  time 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  being  theii  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege, he  publifhed  a  fmall  volume  of  divine  poenis,  and  another 
in  1658.  The  fame  year,  he  publiflied  "  Mifcellanea,"  in  ladd 
,and  engliOi  verfe,  and  feveral  {hort  eflays  in  latin  profe.  Thif^ 
book  was  reprinted  in  1662.  tn  the  preface,  and  again  in  the 
body  of  the  work  he  fpeaks  with  great  fenCbilitv  of  fomc  per- 
fons  who  had  deeried  his  performances,  and  aiperfed  his  cha« 
ra£ter  on  account  of  fome  levities  and  follies  of  youth.  In 
1659  he  fudceeded  his  father  in  the  re£lory  of  Eaft  AUingtori^ 
in  Devonftiire.  His  conduft  appears  to  have  been  iirreprbach* 
able  afcet  he  entered  into  ordets.  Bv  his  writings  he  has  given 
iufficient  teftimony  of  his  pares,  induflry,  and  learning.  The 
tnoft  remarkable  df  his  numerous  works,  which  are  meiitidhed 
by  Wood,  i^  the  pamphlet  he  publiflied  againft  Dr.  1  ilidtfon'a 
iermons  on  the  incarnation ;  and  the  moft  cftimable  is  his  vo* 
Ume  of  letters>  &c.  as  fome  of  them  are  written  to  eminent 
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perfontT,  paTticularly  Dr.  Sherlock  and  Dr.  Bcntley.     TRtfrd 
arc  alfo  letters  from  Dr.  Henry  More,  Dr.  Barlow^  and  otb^rs^ 
to  Edmund  Elys.     He  was  lining,  and  in  (ludious  retirement^  ^ 
in  1693,  at  which  time  he  was  a  nonjuror. 

ELZEVIRS,  celebrated  printers  at  Amfterdam  and  Leyden> 
^*ho  greatly  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  by  many  beautiful 
editrons  or  the  bcft  authors  of  antiquity.  They  fell  fomewhat 
below  the  Stephens's  in  point  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  their 
editions  of  greek  and  hebrew  authors;  but  as  lo  the  choice  of 
good  books  they  feem  to  have  equalled,  and  in  the  neatnef* 
and  elegance  ot  their  fmall  charaders,.  greatly  to  have  exceeded 
them.  Thehr  Virgil,  Terence,  and  greek  tellament^  have  becrt 
reckoned  their  mafter-pieces  ;  and  are  indeed  fo  very  fine,  that 
they  juftly  gained  them  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  printers 
in  Europe.  There  were  five  of  thefe  Elzevirs^  namely,  Lewis, 
Bonaventure,  Abraham,  Lewi^^  and  Daniek  Lewis  began  ta 
be  famous  at  Leyden  in  1575,  and  was  remarkable  for  being 
the  firft  who  obferved  the  diftinftion  between  the  v  confenant 
and  u  vowel,  which  had  been  recommended  by  Ramu^  and  other 
writers  long  before,  but  never  regarded.  Daniel  died  in  1680,  or 
168 1  ;  and  though  he  left  children  who  carried  on  the  bufinefs,. 

?afle8  neverthelefs  for  the  laft  of  his  family  who  excelled  in  it. 
'he  Elzevirs  have  printed  feveral  catalogues  of  their  editions  ; 
liut  the  laft,  publiihed  by  Daniel,  is  confiderably  enlarged,  and 
abounds  with  new  books.  It  was  printed  at  Amfterdam,  1674, 
in  i2mo.  and  divided  into  feven  volumes. 

EMELR  AE T,  a  famous  painter  and  native  of  Flanders,  was 
bortt'  abot:t  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  travelled 
much  and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  Being  returned  to  Flan- 
ders, lie  fettled  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  fully  employed  in 
working  for  the  churches  and  in  painting  the  landfcapes  in  th^. 
piftures  of  other  artifts.  He  paflcd  for  one  of  the  beft  land- 
fcape  painters  of  the  ffemifli  fchool,  efpeciaHy  hi  large.  The 
moft  capital  of  his  works  is  in  the  church  of  the  barefoot  Car- 
melites at  Antwerp  ;  in  the  fame  place  are  lifcewife  many  Urge 
and  fine  landfcapes,  the  figures '  of  which  are  by  Erafmus,. 
QA^rtin,  and  other  able  painters. 

EMERI  (Sebastian),  advocate  in  the  parliamcitt  ©£ Paris  i> 
the  xvith  century,  dcferves  to  be  recorded  for  his  independent 
fpirit  in  refufing  to  charge  himfelf,  at  the  time  of  the  difference 
Between  the  duclrefs  of  Angouleme  and  the  conftable  of  Bour- 
bon, with  the  interefts  of  that  princefs,  and  even  writing,  a  fc* 
verc  fatire  againft  Poyet,  who  was  afterwards  chancellor  of 
France,  bccaufe,  upon  that  occafion,  he  had  bafely  offered  inw 
ccnfe  to  fortune.  This  piece  made  a  great  noife,  and  caufed 
the  author  to  be  difgraced,  and  to  be  ordered  away  from  court. 
He  retired  into  the  13ourbonnois  v  <indj  out  of  vexation  that  he 
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coald  no  more  return  to  court,  entered  into  tbe  order  of  St- 
Francis,  which  he  quieted  afterwards  for  the  carthuCan  order^ 
of  which  he  was  fome  years  after  preiTed  to  become  general  ^ 
}}ut  this  he  fo  refoluteiy  refufed,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
leave  hira  to  his  cell,  of  which  he  made  it  an  inviolable  rule 
©ever  to  interrupt  the  folitude  by  any  communication  with  fe- 
culars.  M*  Emeri,  counfeilor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
of  this  family.  He  inherited  the  eil^te  of  M.  Emeri  his  unck, 
who  died  counfeilor  of  the  court  of  aids  in  the  yc;^  ^703,  and 
whofe  father  had  the  fame  ofEce. 

EMERSON  (Willcam),  afvery  eminent  mathematician,  wais 
born  May  14, 1 70 1 ,  at  Hurworth,  a  village  about  three  miles  fouth 
of  Darlington  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Durham,  at  leaft 
it.  is  certain  he  relided  here  from  his  childhood.  His  father, 
Dudly  Emerfon,  taught  a  fchool,  and  was  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  the  mathematics ;  and  without  his  books  and  infliruflions 
perhaps  his  fon's  genius  might  never  have  been  unfolded.  Be- 
fides  his  father's  inftru£tions,  our  author  was  aflifted  in  the 
learned  languages  by  a  young  clergyman,  then  curate  of  Hur<p 
worth,  who  was  boarded  at  his  father's  houfe.  In  the  early 
part'  of  his  life,  he  attempted  to  teach  a  few  fcholars  ;  b«t 
whether  from  his  concife  method  (for  he  was  not  happy  in  ex- 
preiling  his  ideas),  or  the  warmth  of  his  natural  temper,  he  made 
no  progrefs  in  his  fch9ol ;  he  therefore  foon  left  it  off,  and  fatif- 
fied  with  a  fmall  paternal  edate  of  about  60I.  or  70L  a  year,  was 
as  Independent  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  as  many  thoufands,  and 
devoted  himfelf  to  a  fludious  life,  which  he  clofely  puffued 
in  his  native  place  through  the  couifc  of  a  long  life,  being 
moIUy  very  healthy,  till  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  days,  when 
he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  ftone ;  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
year  1781,  being  fenfible  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  he  dif- 
^pofedof  the  whole  of  his  mathematics  library  to  a  bookfeller  at 
York,  and  on  May  the  26th  1782,  his  lingering  and  painful  dif- 
orderputan  end  to  his  life  at  his  native  village,  being  near  81 
years  of  age ;  in  his  perfon  he  was  rather  ihort,  but  (Irong  and 
well-made,  with  an  open  countenance  and  ruddy  complexion. 
He  was  never  known  to  aik  a  favour,  or  feek  the  acquaintance  of 
a  rich  man,  unlefs  he  poffefled  fome  eminent  equalities  of  the 
mind.  He  was  a  very  good  clafScal  fcholar,  a  tolerable  phy- 
sician, fo  far  as  it  could  be  combined  with  mathematical  princi- 
ples, and  teach  a  demonfiration,  as  Keil  and  Morton  had  endea- 
v9uredto  bend  to  their  hypothefes.  The  latter  he  efteemed 
ab6ve  all  others  as  a  phyfician — the  farmer  as  the  bed  ana- 
tomifl:.  He  was  very  fingulac  in  his  behaviour,  drefs,  and  con* 
verfation.  His  manners  and  appearance  were  that  of  a  rude  an4 
rather  boorifh  countryman,  he  was  of  very  plain  converfationj^ 
ffnd  indee4fecming]y  rude,  commonly  mixing  oath^  111  bis  fen- 
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tences,  though  without  any  ill  intention.  He  had  ilron^ 
good  natural  mental  parts,  and  could  difcourfe  fenfibly  on  any 
fubjeft  ;  but  was  always  pofitive  and  impatient  of  any  contradict 
tion.  He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  clofe  itudy  and  writing  books  \ 
from  the  profits  of  which  he  redeemed  his  little  patrimony 
from  fome  original  incumbrance.  He  had  but  one  coat,  which 
he  always  wore  open  before,  except  the  lower  button  ;  no  waift-- 
coat ;  his  (hirt  quite  the  reverfe  of  one  in  common  ufe,  no  open- 
ing before,  but  buttoned  clofe  at  the  collar  behind  5  a  kind  of 
flaxen  wig  which  had  not  a  crooked  hair  in  it ;  and  probably 
had  never  been  tortured  with  a  comb  from  the  time  of  its  be- 
ing made.  This  was  his  drefs  when  he  went  into  company, 
A  hat  he  would  make  to  laft  him  the  beft  part  of  his  lifetime, 
gradually  leffening  the  flaps,  bit  by  bit,  iis  it  loft  itselaflicity  and 
hftng  down,  till  little  or  nothing  but  the  crown  remained.  No 
change  was  ever  made  during  more  than  ten  years.  Many  people 
affirmed  he  never  had  any  other  for  twicie  that  pericil.  He 
never  rode  although  he  kept  a  horfe.  He  was  frequently  feei^ 
to  lead  the  horfe,  with  a  kind  of  wallet  (luffed  v^ith  the  provi^ 
Cons  he  had  bought  at  the  market.  He  always  walked  up  to 
London  when  he  had  any  thing  to  publifl),  revifing  fheet  by 
fhect  him'felf:  trufting  no  eyes  but  his  own,  was  always  a  fa- 
vourite maxim  with  him.  He  never  advanced  any  mathema- 
tical propofition  that  be  had  not  firft  tried  in  pra£lice,  conftant- 
ly  making  all  the  different  parts  himfelf  on  a  fmall  fcale,  fo  that 
his  houfe  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  inftruments  to« 
gether  or  disjointed,  De  Moivre,  Mac  Laurin,  and  other  mathe- 
maticians ufed  to  fay,  "  He  had  no  learning,  poor  man  !*'  He 
would  frequently  ft^nd  up  to  his  middle  in  water  while  fifhing  ^ 
a  diverfion  he  was  remarkably  fond  of.  He  ufed  to  ftudy  incef- 
fatitly  for  fome  time,  and  then  for  relaxation  take  a  ramble  to 
any  pot  ale-houfe  where  he  could  get  any  body  to  drink  witl^ 
and  talk  to.  The  duke  of  Manchefter  was highlypleafed with 
his  company,  and  ufed  often  to  come  to  him  in  the  fields  and  ac- 
company hixn  home,  but  could  never  perfuade  him  to  get  into 
a  carriage.  On  thefe  occafions  he  would  fometimes  exclaim, 
f*  Damir  your  whim-wham;  I  had  rather  walk."  When  he  wrote 
his  fmall  Treatifc  on  Navigation,  he  and  fome  of  his  fcholars 
fook  a  fmall  veffel  from.Kurworth,  and  the  whok  crew  foon  got 
fwampt;  when  Emerfon,' fmiling  and  alluding  to  his  treatife, 
faid,  */  They  muft  not  do  as  I  do,  but  as  I  fay."  He  was  a  mar- 
ried man ;  and  his  wife  ufed  to  fpin  oii  an  old-fa(hioned  wheel, 
ifv'hereaf.a  very  accurate  drawing  is  given  in  his  mechanics.  *  He 
was  cieeply  ikllled  in  the  fcience  of  mufic,  the  theory  of  founds, 
and  the  various  fcales  both  ancient  and  modern,  but  was  a  very 
poorperforAitfr.  He  carried  that  fingularity  which  marked  all 
fits  actions  even  into  this  fcience.  He  had j  if  we  may  be  aUowed 
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the  cxpreffion,  two  fir(^  firings  to  his  violin,  which,  he  faid, 
made  the  E  more  melodious  when  they  were  drawn  up  to  a  per- 
feft  unifon.  His  virginal,  which  is  a  fpecics  of  inftrument  like 
the  modern  fpinneti  he  had  cut  and  twiRed  into  various  fhapes 
in  the  keys,  by  adding  fome  occafional  half-tones  in  order  to  re- 
gulate the  prcfent  fcale,  and  to  rcflify  ifome  fraftion  of  difcord 
that  will  always  remain  in  the  tuning.  He  never  coula  get  this 
regulated  to  his  fancy,  and  generally  concluded  by  faying,  "  It 
was  a  damned  inftrument,  and  afooliih  thing  to  be  vexed  with." 
The  following  is  as  accurate  a  lift  of  Mr.  Emerfon's  works, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain:  i.The  doctrine  of  fluxions^ 
8vo.  about  1748.  2.  The  projeftion  of  the  fphere,  orthogra- 
phic, ftercographic,  and  gnomonical ;  both  demonftrating  the 
prrinciples,  and  explaining  the  "pradlice  of  thcfe  fevcral  forts  of 
projeftions.  8vo.  1749.  3.  The  elements  of  trigonometry; 
containing  the  properties,  relations,  and  calculations  of  fines, 
tangents,  fecauts*,  or  the  doArine  of  the  fphere,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  plain  and  fpherical  trigonometry :  all  plainly  and  clear- 
ly demonftrated.  8vo.  1749.  4.  The  principles  of  mechanics; 
explaining  and  demon ftrating  the  general  laws  of  motion,  the 
laws  of  gravity,  motion  of  defcending  bodies,  proje£tiles,  me- 
chanic powers,  pendulums,  centers  of  gravity,  or  ftrcngth  and 
ftrefs  of  timber,  hydroftatics,  and  conftrudions  of  machines. 
8vo.  1754*  5*  Navigation,  or  the  art  of  failing  upon  the  fea ; 
containing  a  demonftration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
»rt.:  together  with  all  the  pra£lical  rules  of  computing  a  (hip's 
way,  both  by  plane  failing,  Mercator,  and  middle  latitude,  found- 
ed upon  the  foregoing  principles.  With  many  other  ufeful 
things  thereto  belonging.  To  which  are  added,  feverai  neceC- 
fary  tables.  i2mo.  1755.  6.  A  treatife  of  algebra,  in  two  books. 
8vo.  1765.  7.  The  arithmetic  of  infinites,  and  the  differential 
method,  illuftrated  by  examples.  The  elements  of  the  conic 
iedions,  demonftrated  in  three  books.  8vo.  j  767.  8-  Mechanics, 
or  the  doftrine  of  motion  ;  comprehending  the  general  laws  of 
motion  ;  the  defcent  of  bodies  perpendicularly,  and  down  in- 
clined planes,  and  alfo  in  curve  furfaces  j  motion  of  pendu- 
lums, centres  of  gravity,  equilibrium  of  beams  of  timber,  and 
their  forces  and  direftions  ^  mechanical  powers  j  comparative 
(Irength  of  timber,  and  its  ftrefs  j  the  powers  of  engines,  their 
motion  and  fri£lion,  &c.  8vo.  1769.  *g.  The  elements  of  op- 
tics, in  four  books.  8vo,  in  1768,  10.  A  fyftem  of  ailronomy. 
Containing  the  invcftigation  and  demonftration  of  the  elements 
pf  that  fciencc.  8vo.  1 769.  i  j.  The  laws  of  centripetal  and  cen- 
trifugal force.  80V.  1769.  12.  The  mathematical  principles  of 
geography.  8vo.  1770.  i3.Trafts.  8VO.1770.  14.  Cyclomathefis; 
QX  ^a  eafy  introdudion  to  the  fevcral  branches  of  the  mathe* 
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matics.  lo  vols.  8vo.  1770.  15.  A  ihort  comment  on  fir  Ifaac 
Newton's  principia,  conuining  notes  upon  fome  difficult  places 
of  that  excellent  book.  To  which  is  added,  a  defence  of  fir 
Ifaac  againft  the  objedtions  that  have  been  made  to  feveral  parts 
of  the  principia  and  optics,  by  Leibnitz,  Bernoulli^  Euler,  &c. 
and  a  confutation  of  the  obje£lions  made  by  Drs.  Rutherford 
and  Bedford  againft  his  chronology.  8vo.  1770.  16.  Mifccl- 
lanies :  or,  a  mifcellaneous  tre^tifcj  containing  feveral  mathe* 
matical  fubjefts.  8vo,  1776. 

EMILIANO  (John),  an  Italian  philofopher  and  phyfician  of 
the  xvith  century,  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  medical  art, 
which  he  pradlifed  with  fuccefs,  as  a  great  naturalift.  He  is, 
principally  known  by  a  tra£l  printed  at  Venice,  in  1584,  4to» 
vnder  the  title  of,  Hiftoria  naturalis  de  ruminantibus,  &  rumi- 
natione, 

EMILIUS  (Paulus).  He  was  defcended  from  an  antient 
equeftrian  family  in  Rome  ;  and,  before  the  30th  year  of  hisi 
age,  went  through  fome  of  the  moft  honourable  K)ffices  in  the 
Commonwealth.  His  firft  rife  in  the  ilate  was  10  the  place  of 
cdile,  which,  at  that  tiipe,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  was 
confidered  as  very  honourable.  Rome  was  then  engaged  in  a 
moft  expenfwe  and  bloody  war  with  the  Macedonians,  and  Pau- 
lus Emilius  was  to  have  been  fent  againft  them ;  but  troubles 
freaking  out  in  Spain,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
but  well  chofen  band  of  veterans,  and  marched  againft  the  in- 
furgents.  Having  reftored  peace  in  Spain,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  chofen  conful  with  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  fenate  and  people,  who  valued  him  more  for  his  intrinfic 
merit  and  illuftrious  aftions,  than  for  the  dignity  of  his  family. 
The  Romans  having  been  very  unfuccefsful  in  the  macedonian 
war,  Paulus  Emilius  was  fent  to  command  their  armies,  and  he 
not  only  defeated  Antiochus,  but  likewife  obliged  that  ambitious 
prince  to  fue  for  peace  in  the  moft  abje£t  and  humiliating  man- 
ner. The  diflenfions  among  the  Greeks  were  fomented  by  the 
Romans,  whofe  valour,  at  leaft  during  die  growing  years  of  their 
republic,  generally  flowed  from  the  moft  profound  political 
knotj^edge,  and  wifdom.  Paulus  Emilius  was  one  of  thofe 
grcat^geniufes  who  knew  how  to  mix  with  valour  the  moft 
confuramate  wifdom.  Calm  and  unruffled  in  his  natural  temper^ 
lie  was  neither  elevated  by  fuccefles,  nor  depreffed  by  lofles  and 
difappointments.  This  appeared  in  his  condu£l  when  he  re- 
turned from  Macedonia  to  Rome.  He  had  eftabliftjed  peace  ir\ 
Greece,  and  like  a  true  patriot  he  fet  himfelf  to  reform  fuch 
abufes  as  had  crept  into  the  roriian  government  during  his  ab- 
ifence.  And  here  it  may  not  be  amife  to  obferve,  that  although 
llam.e  wa&  under  a  republican  form  of  jovernment;^  where  par- 
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ties  arc  generally  formed  from  motives  of  jealoufy,  yet  they 
were  feldom  fo  ungrateful  to  their  commanders,  as  their  neigh- 
bours the  Greeks  ;  and  much  lefs  fo  than  the  Carthaginians. 
They  fubmitted  to  the  dilates  of  Paulus  Kmilius  as  if  he  had 
been  their  fovcreign ;  nor  did  the  fenate  think  any  honours  too 
great  for  him.  He  repaired  the  capitol,  and  ordered  plays  to 
be  exhibited  for  the  amufement  of  the  youth  ;  thereby  intend* 
ing  to  infpire  them  with  true  notions  of  honour,  and  make 
them  ferviceable  to  their  country  in  the  field.  It  may  be  juftljT 
faid  of  him,  that  he  pointed  out  the  way  for  that  greatneis 
which  afterwards  diftinguifticd  the  Romans  from  all  other  peo- 
ple in  the  world  ;  and  although  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  com* 
pleted,  yet  his  name  was  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  his  coa- 
duft  was  held  up  as  a  noble  pattern  for  all  his  fucceflbrs  to  copy 
after.  He  died  at  Rome  in  the  7  2d  year  of  his  age  ;  and  hit 
"body  was  attended  to  the  funeral  pile  by  all  ranks  of  citizent, 
who  embraced  that  opportunity  of  teftifying  their  regard  for 
their  difintercfted  patriot  and  benefaftor. 

EMLYN  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  pious  englifli  divine,  me* 
morablc  for  his  fufferings  on  the  fcore  of  heterodoxy,  was  de» 
fcended  of  a  fubftantial  and  reputable  family,  and  born  at  Stam* 
ford  in  Lincolnfhire,  May  27,  1663.  His  parents  were 
frequenters  of  the  eftabllfticd  church,  and  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  Cumberland,  then  a  minifter  at  Stamford,  af- 
terwards bifliop  of  reterborough  5  but  being  inclined  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  non-conformifts,  they  chofe  to  bring  up  their 
fon  to  the  miniftry  among  them.  For  this  pufpofe,  after,  he 
had  been  at  a  private  fchool  four  years,  he  was  fent  in  1678  ta 
an  academy  in  Northamptonihire,  where  he  continued  four 
years  more.  He  went  in  167Q  to  Cambridge,  and  was  admit- 
ted of  Emanuel  college  ;  but  foon  returned  to  the  academy.  In 
Auguft  1682  he  removed  to  Mr.  Doolittle's  fchool  near  London  ; 
and  in  December  following  made  his  firft  eflay  as  a  preacher, 
at  Mr.  Doolittle's  meeting-houfe  near  Cripplegatc.  In  the  year 
1683,  Mr.  Emlyn  became  chaplain  to  the  countefs  of  Donegal, 
a  lady  of  great  quality  and  eftate  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but 
then  living  in  Lincolnls-inn-fields.  While  the  family  refided 
there,  he  was  the  forrowful  fpe£lator  of  the  tragical  and  afFeft- 
ing  execution  of  the  renowned  patriot,  lord  William  Ruflel. 
It  was  obfcrved,  by  Mr.  Emlyn,  that  even  the  guards  them- 
selves, difcovered  in  their  melancholy  and  dejefted  countenances^ 
their  deep  concern  and  grief  at  the  fatal  blow  given  to  that  no- 
ble lord,  and  through  him  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  The 
^ext  year,  i684>  Mr.  Emlyn  went  over  with  the  countefs  and 
the  reft  of  her  family  to  Belfafl:  in  Ireland,  where  fhe  was  foon 
after  married  to  (ir  William  Franklin,  and  lived  in  great  ftate 
and  fj^Itndour.  Here  our  chaplain  had  a  very  liberal  and  hand* 
'        .  fomc 
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fomc  allowance,  ufually  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman,  and  was 
treated  by  fir  William  and  the  countefs  with  every  mark  of  ci- 
vility. Indeed  they  fhewed  to  him  the  refpeft  of  an  equal,  and 
required  their  fervants  and  attendants  to  behave  to  him  with  the 
fame  regard  as  to  themfelves.  He  had  too  much  good  fenfe  to 
make  an  improper  ufe  of  this  encouragen^ent.  Sir  William 
Franklin,  who  had  a  good  eilat;e  in  the  weft  of  England,  of- 
jFered  him  a  confiderable  living  there  ;  but  this  ofier  he  declined, 
not  being  fatisfied  with  the  terms  of  minifterial  conformity, 
though  at  time  he  had  no  fcruples  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  trinity. 
He  was  far,  however,  from  being  ftifF  in  trifles,  or  bigoted  to 
any  party.  He  conftantly  attended  the  fervice  of  the  church 
both  parts  of  the  day ;  and  when  in  the  evenmg  he  preached  in 
the  countefs's-hall,  he  had  the  minifter  of  the  parlfh,  Mr. 
Claude  Gilbert,  for  a  hearer,  with  wliom  he  lived  in  great  in- 
timacy, and  for  whom  he  often  officiated  in  the  parifti -church, 
indeed,  without  any  fubfcription,  he  had  from- the  bifliop  of 
the  diocefe  a  licence  to  ^rt^c\\  facultatis  exercend^  gratii ;  in- 
ifomuch,  that  it  was  reported  that  he  had  entirely  left  the  dif- 
fentersi  and  was  gone  over  to  the  cftablifhment.  While  Mr. 
Emlyn  was  in  this  ftation,  he  made  a  journey  to  Dublin,  where 
he  preached  once  to  the  congregation  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Wil- 
liams and  Mr.  Jofeph  Boyfe  were  then  paftors  \  and  fo  accept- 
able were  his  fcrvices  to  the  audience,  that  t:hc  people  were 
tence  afterwards  induced  to  invite  him  thither.  Towards  diQ 
latter  end  of  king  James's  reign,  the  north  of  Ireland  was 
thrown  into  fuch  confufion  and  difordcr,  that  the  family  of  fir 
'William  Franklin,  and  the  countefs  of  Donegal^  broke  up  \  ai^ 
event  which  was  accelerated  by  fom^  domeftic  differences.  Mr^ 
iEmlyn,  therefore,  returned  to  London^  wher^  he  arrived  ii^ 
Decembfcr^  16B8.  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  D?>niel  Williams  had 
fome  time  before  retreated  to  the  fame  place,  having  quitted. tho 
paftoral  care  of  the  congregation  at  Dublin,  which  he  could  ne- 
ter  be  perfuaded  to  refume.  When  this  deteripination  wa$ 
known,  and  Mr.  Emlyn  had  not  yet  left  Ireland,  Mr.  Boyfe 
founded  him  by  letter,  to  know  whether  he  was  difpofed  to  be- 
come Mr.  Williams's  fucceflbr,  and  wtflied  him  to  take  Dublin 
in  his  way  to  England.  He  declined  the  propofal.  In  Mr, 
Emlyn*s  journeyings  between  Ireland  and  London,  he  feyeral 
times  accepted  of  invitations  to  preach  in  the  parifh-churche^ 
of  fome  towns  through  which  he  paffed.  At  LiverpooUn  par- 
ticular, as  he  was  (landing  ^t  the  door  of  his  inn  one  Saturday 
evening,  the  minifter  of  Ae  place,  concluding  by  his  garb  that 
he  was  a  clergyman,  reqpefted  him  to  give  his  parishioners  a 
fermon  the  next  day,  which  he  accordingly  did.  What  was 
very  remarkable,  when  he  paffed  that  way  again  fome  time  af- 
terwards, the  piinifter  being  dead^  (evoral  of  the  people,  who 
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litd  beani  Kim  before,  deGred  him  to  preach  for  them  the  next 
jSunday,  which  fervic6  he  performed  fo  much  to  their  fatisfac- 
lion,  that  they  offered  to  ufe  their  intereft  with  their  patron  to 
procure  him  the  living  ;  an  offer  with  which  his  views  of  things 
jdid  npt  permit  him  to  comply*     After  Mr.  Emlyn  had  returned 
to  London,  being  out  of  employment,  he  was  invited  by  fir  Ro- 
bert Rich,  oae  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  in  May,  1689,  to 
his  houfe  near  Beccles,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  by  him  prevailed 
upon  to  ofiBciate  as  minifter  to  a  di (Tenting  congregation  at 
Leoftoff*  in  that  county.     This  place  he  fupplied  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  but  refufed  the  invitation  of  becoming  their  paf<* 
tor, having  determined  not  to  accept  the  padoral  care,  where  he 
was  not  likely  to  fettle  for  life,  .or  at  lead  for  a  long  continu-* 
^nce.     Here  alfo  he  cultivated  a  friendly  correfpondence  with 
the  parifh-minifter)  frequently  taking  feveral  of  his  people  along 
with  him  to  church,  and  accompanying  the  miniflcr  in  coIle6ir 
ing  public  charities ;  by  which  means  a  perfefl  harmony  fub^ 
fiftcd  between  the  members  of  the  ellablifhment  and  the  difTen* 
^rs.     During  iMr.  Emlyn's  refidence  at  Leo.lofF,  he  contracted 
in  clofe  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  William  Manning, 
a  worthy  non-conformift  minifter  at  Peafenhall  in  that  neigh* 
bourhood.     Being  both  of  them  of  an  inquifitive  temper,  they 
frequently  conferred  together,  and  jointly  examined  into  the 
principal   points  of  religion,  mutually  communicating  to  each 
•  other  their  rcfp^ftivc  fentiraents.     This   correfpondence,  not- 
withftanding  the  great  didance  to  which  they  were  afterwards 
feparated,  was  carried  on  by  letters  as  long  as  Mr.  Manning 
lived.     Dr.  Sherlock's  **  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  having 
jbeen  publifhed  about  this  time,  their  thoughts  were  much  turn* 
^d  to  the  confideration  of  that  fubjcdl ;  and  the  more  they  en- 
quired into  it,  the  more  did  they  ice  reafon  firil  to  doubt,  and 
afterwards  to  differ  from  the  received  doctrine  in  that  article. 
Mr.  Manning  embraced  the  focinian  opinion,  and  drove  hard 
fo  bring  Mr.  £mlyn  into  the  fame  way  of  thinking  5  but  he 
<could  not  be  brought  to  doubt  either  of  the  pre-exidence  of  Je- 
fus  as  the  Logosy  or  that  by  him  God  had  created  the  material 
world.     The  interpretation^  which  the  focinians  gave  of  the 
fcriptures  appeared  to  our  divine  fo  forced  and  unnatural,  that 
he  could  by  no  means  accede  to  them  ;  nor  did  he  ever,  in  the 
fucceeding  part  of  his  life,  change  his  fentiments  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.     Nevcrthelefs,  upon  occafion  of  his  carrying  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whidon  to  the  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houffe  of  convoca- 
jtioD,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  he  was,  without  any  regard  to  truth,  refie^led  on 
as  a  focinian  preacher. 

When  James  II.  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  France,  and  affairs 
yrere  tending  to  a  fettlement  in  the  former  kingdom,  the  pro- 
(edant  congregations  began  to  re-afiemble  in  large  numbers. 

Upon 
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Upon  this  occafion,  Mr.  Boyfc  again  prcffcd  Mr.  Emlyn  Co  ac- 
cept the  padoral  care,  jointly  with   himfcif,  of  the  diflenting 
fociety,  in  Wood-ftreet,  Dublin.     The  invitation  being  earncft- 
ly  recommended  by  Mr.  Nathanacl  Taylor,  an  eminent  minifter 
in  London,  Mr.  Emlyn  thought  .proper  to  comply-with  it,  after 
having  taken  a  confiderable  time  for  deliberation.     Accordingly^ 
in  May,  1 691,  he  removed  to  Dublin.    Here  he  foon  came  in- 
to great  reputation  as  a  preacher.     He  had  not  only  a  portly  pre  * 
lence,  a  ftfong  clear  voice,  and  a  graceful  delivery,  but  his  dif- 
courfes  were  for  the  mod  part  rational  and  perfuaHvc,  and  al- 
ways accompanied  with  fomething  ferious  and  pathetic.    This 
he  deemed  the  right  mode  of  inilrudlion,  and  often  lamented 
that  an  addrefs  to  the  afFeftions  was  fo  much  neglefted  by  rar 
tional  divines.     Controverfial  points  he  fcarcely  ever  introduced 
into  the  pulpit.     Few  excelled  hun  in  prayer  ;  and  he  was  ex- 
emplary in  the  private  duties  which  were  incumbent  upon  him 
as  a  chriftian  niinifter.     Mr.  Emlyn  being  thus  fettled  in  Dub- 
Jin,  contra£led  an  acquaintance  there  with-  Mrs.  Efther  Bury, 
who  though  an  ufual  attendant  on  the  church-fervice,  had  been 
induced,  by  the  fame  of  his  preaching,  to  become  his  hearer. 
She  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirefTes  of  Mr.  David  Soir 
lom,  a  gentleman  of  good  eftate  in  the  county  of  Meath.     At 
fhis  time  (he  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Cromleholme  Bury,  efq. 
who  was  pofleflcd  of  a  large  eftate  near  Limerick,  and  who, 
dying  on  the  23d  of  November,  1691,  left  her  a  widow,  with 
a  handfome  jointure.     In  this  ilate,  though  ihe  had  many  ad« 
mirers,  Mrs.  Bury  continued  till  the  year  1694,  when  (he  was 
married  to  Mr.  Emlyn.     He  was  now  arrived  to  the  utmoft 
height  of  his  defires.     Being  poflefled  of  an  eafy  fortune,  he 
lived  in  affluence  :  befides  which  he  was  in  a  Ration  of  large  and 
cxtenfive  ufcfulnefs,  was  highly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  was 
well  refpefled   by  all  who  knew   him.     In  1697  he  had  fome 
thoughts  of  openly  declaring  his  fcntiments  in  relation  to  the 
trinity,  and  of  breaking  off  from  the  congregation :    but,   on 
mature  deliberation,  he  determined  not  to  proceed  abruptly  in  fo 
important  an  affair,  nor  haftily  to  throw  himfelf  out  of  a  ftatioq 
of  ufcfulnefs.     At  the  fame  time,  he  was  rcfolvcd  to  embrace 
the  firft  fair  occafion  of  declaring  his  opinion  concerning  the 
trinitarian  doftrinc.    Till  ihe  year  1701,  Mr.  Emlyn  continued 
ana  happy  fituation,  both  with  regard  to  public  and  private  life. 
But  towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  began  to  experience  a  very 
afflidive  change  in  his  condition.     His  firft  calamity  was  of  a 
domeftic  nature  5  for,  on  the  13th  of  Odobcr,  he  loft  his  wifcj^ 
who  was  endeared  to  him  by  every  confideration.    This  event 
was  fucceeded,  in  a  very  few  weeks,  by  the  deceafe  of  his  mo- 
ther 'f  and  he  had  a  little  before  been  deprived  o[  a  young  fon. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  in  particular,  inflicted  a  deep  and  ten^ 
2  '  ioi{ 
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rfcf  'crourid  upon  his  heart,  as  may  be  perceited  in  the  fermon 
which  he  preaclied  upon  the  occafron ;  and  which  was  printed 
at  Dublin,  in  1703,  under  the  title  of  «*  Funeral  Confolations.** 
This  fermon  exhibits  one  of  the  fineft  examples  of  unaffeded 
pathetic  eloquence  that  our  language  afFords ;  and  had  nothing 
elfe  ever  been  pnblifiied  by  odr  author,  it  would  have  entitled 
him,  to  high  eftimation  among  the  readers  of  pradical  divinity. 
The  excellence  of  the  difo^urfe  has  occadoned  it  to  be  feveral 
times  reprinted.  It  is  added  to  the  volume  of  fermons  publifli- 
ed  after  his  deceafe,  and  it  is  inferred  in  the  "  Proteftant  Syf- 
tcm>"  and  in  the  «•  Praftical  Preacher."  Perhaps,  it  may  be 
found  in  other  colleftions.  It  is  obfervablc,  that  Mr.  Emiyn 
never  once  mentions  his  wife,  but,  towards  the  conclufion  of 
the  difcourfe,  has  covertly  and  delicately  delineated  her  cha* 
tafter.  Afterwards  it  was  a  confolation  to  him  that  his  beloved 
eonfort  did  not  live  to  fee  the  troubles  which  foon  came  upon 
him ;  fince  they  might  too  deeply  have  afFefted  her  gentle  fpirit. 
In  lefs  than  nine  months  after  Mrs.  Emiyn's  deceafe,  the  per- 
fccutton  of  our  author  commenced  on  account  of  his  opinions  in 
relation  to  t^ie  trinity.  The  firft  occafion  was  given  to  it  by  Dn 
Duncan  Cummins,  a  noted  phyfician  in  Dublin,  and  a  leading 
member  of  the  congregation  in  Wood-ilreet.  This  gentleman 
had  been  brought  up  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  but  sffterward^ 
chofe  the  medical  profeflfion;  and  he  had  done  fo  many  kind 
offices  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  that  his  conduft  could  not  be  imputed  to 
ill-will,  but  to  a  millakcn  zeal  for  what  he  apprehended  to  be 
important  truth.  Having  obfervfed  that  Mr.  Emlyn  avoided  ex- 
prclling  the  common  opinion,  and  thofe  arguments  which  are 
fuppofed  to  fupport  it,  he  ftrongly  fufpcdled  that  his  judgment 
was  againft  the  fuprem€  deity  of  the  lord  Jef»s  Chrift.  Thi« 
fofpicion  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Boyfe,  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that,  in  June,  1702,  they  jointly  waited  upon  Mn 
Emlyn,  acquainting  him  with  their  jcaloufies,  and  eameiily  de- 
firing  to  know  his  real  fentiments  in  the  matter.  Being  thlxs  ap- 
plied to,  he  thought  himfclf  bound,  as  a  chrift i an,  to  declare 
openly  his  faith  in  fo  great  a  point.  Accordingly  he  freely  own- 
ed himfelf  to  be  convinced,  that  //»<?  God  and  father  of  Jef us 
Chrift  is  alone  the  l*upreme  being,  and  fuperior  in  excellence 
and  authority  to  his  Ion,  who  derives  all  from  him.  At  the 
ftime  time,  Mr.  Emlyn  toid  the  gentlemen  that  he  did  not  aim 
to  make  any  ftrife  among  the  people  of  the  congregation,  but 
^as  willing  to  leave  them  peaceably,  that,  if  they  pleafed,  they 
might  choofe  another  minifter.  This,  however,  was  not  to  be 
permitted  him.  Mr.  Boyfe,  not  willing  to  take  fuch  a  weighty 
matter  upon  himfelf,  brought  it  before  the  Dublin  minillcrs, 
though  he  well  knew  the  narrownefs  of  their  principles,  and 
that  fomc  of  them  had  rcflcScd  upon  his  own  orthodoxy,  hav- 
ing 
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^  log  chained  him  with  being  a  pelagian.  Thefc  minlftcrs  w^rtf 
Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Sinclair^  Mr.  Ircdcl,  and  Mn 
Tate.  At  an  interview  with  them,  he  candidly  explained  his 
fentiments>  the  only  refult  of  which  was,  that,  on  that  very  day^ 
they  agreed  to  cad  him  ofF,  and  that  he  (hould  not  be  permitted 
to  preach  any  more :  and  this  they  did  without  consulting  his 
congregation,  who,  as  yet,  were  entire  ftraagers  to  the  affair. 
Indeed,  he  had  never  any  hearing  before  them  at  all.  He  di- 
re£^ed,  however,  the  deacons  and  chief  managers  of  the  church 
to  be  called  together,  when  he  informed  them,  that  a  difFercnco 
of  opinion  relative  to  the  trinity,  had  rendered  him  offenfivc  to 
fbme  who  wereprefent,  and  to  the  minifters  of  Dublin  ;  upon 
which  account,  thankfully  acknowledging  the  kindnefs  and  re-^^ 
fycH  they  had  ihewn  him  for  fo  many  yeais,  he  de fired  his  dif- 
mi^on.  At  this  declaration  the  gentlemen  aifembied  were 
greatly  furprifed  and  grieved  ;  and  Dr.  Cummins  himfelf  then 
vi(hed  that  he  had  not  begun  the  buHnefs.  It  was  propofed 
that  Mr.  Emlyn  (hould  lie  by  for  fome  time  without  preaching  ; 
but  to  this  he  would  not  confent  without  a  declaration  of  the 
caufe,  left  he  fiiould  be  fufpeAed  of  having  been  guilty  of  fome 
immorality.  The  next  propofition  was,  that  he  fhould  retire 
for  a  while  to  England,  provided  it  was  approved  of  by  the  mi- 
nifters.  To  this  they  agreed,  accompanying  their  agreement 
with  an  imperious  meilage,  fent  by  two  of  their  number,  charging 
kim  not  to  preach  any  where,  to  whatever  place  he  went.  Mr* 
£mlyn  embarked  for  England  the  next  day,  with  great  inconveni* 
ence  to  himfelf  and  family  5  and,  no  fooner  was  he  gone,  than  a 
loud  clamour  was  raifed  againft  him  and  his  opinions.  He  had 
now  leifure  to  look  back,  and  refle£b  on  the  change  in  his  con«' 
dition.  He  faw  that  he  was  entered  upon  a  dark  fcene,  and 
muft  arm  himfelf  for  various  trials.  He  had  not  been  of  fo  un- 
focial  a  nature  as  not  to  relifli  the  fociety  and  love  of  his  dear 
friends,  nor  was  he  infenfible  to  the  pangs  of  a  violent  fepara- 
tion.'  Neither  was  he'  yet  fo  mortified  to  the  world  as  not  to* 
feel  the  difference  between  contempt  and  refpecl,  between  af- 
^uence  and  ftraits.  Neverthelefs,  iiis  convidions  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  truth  were  dill  fo  clear,  that  thefc  things  never 
ftaggered  his  refolutions  of  adhering  to  it,  in  the  midft  of  all 
difcouragements.  When  Mr.  Emlyrt  came  to  London,  he  found 
fome  perfons  who  were  difpofcd  to  treat  him  with  candout  arid 
charity.  This,  however,  when  they  heard  of  it,  was  fo  ofFen- 
five  to  the  Dublin  minifters,  that  they  endeavoured,  by  their  let- 
ters, to  render  him  as  odious  as  poffible.  While  he  was  in  Lon-z 
don,  he  publiflied  a  (hort  account  of  his  cafe. 

After  about  ten  weeks  abfence,  though  Mr.  Emlyn  received 
difcouraging  accounts  of  the  rage  that  prevailed  againft  him  in 
Dublin,  he  tliought  it  necefiary  to  return  to  his  family.    Find- 
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mg  that  both  his  opinion  and  his  perfon  lay  under  a  great  odium 
among  many  who  knew  little  of  the  fubje^  in  difpute,  he  deem- 
ed it  an  a£t  of  judice  to  himfelf,  and  efpecially  to  the  truth,  to 
fhew  what  evidence  there  was  in  the  fcriptures  for  the  doArine 
which  he  embraced.     Accordingij,  he  wrote  his  "  Humble  in- 
quiry into  the  fcrij^ture  •account  of  Jefus  Chrift :  or,  a  fliort  ar- 
gument concerning  his  deity  and  glory,  according  to  the  gof- 
pel."  A  few  days  after  this  work  i(ras  printed,  our  author  intended 
to  return  to  England ;  but  fome  zealous  difTenters,  getting  notice  ^ 
of  his  defign,  refolved  to  have  him  profecuted..    Two  of  them, 
one  o£  whom  was  a  prefbyterian,  and  the  other  a  baptift •church 
officer,  were  for  prefenting  Mr.  Emlyn ;  but  upon  refled^ion, 
this  method  was  judged  to  be  too  flow,  and  too  uncertain  in  its 
operation.     Mr.   Caleb  Thomas,   therefore,  the  latter  of  the 
two  difTenters,  immediately  obtained  a  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
lord  chief  juftice  (fir  Richard  Pyne)  to  feize  our  author  and  his 
books.    Thomas  himfelf  accompanied  the  keeper  of  Newgate 
in  the  execution  of  the  warrant,  and  was  afterwards  a  very  for- 
ward and  eager  witnefs  at  Mr.  Emlyn's  trial.     Our  author,  with 
part  of  the  impreilion  of  his  work,  being  thus  felzed,  was  car- 
ried before  the  lord  chief  Juftice,  who  at  firft  refufed  bail,  but 
afterwards  faid  that  it  might  be  allowed  with  the  attorney -gene- 
raPs  confent;  which   being  obtained,  two  fufficient   perfons 
were  bound  in  a  recognizance  of  eight  hundred  pounds  tor  Mr. 
Emlyn's  appearance.    This  was  in  hilary  terra,  February  1 70^3, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  bound  over  to  eafter  term,  when  the 
grand  jury  found  the  bill,  wherein  he  was  indi£ted  of  blafphemy. 
To  fuch  a  charge  he  could  not  in  juftice  fubmit,  and  therefore 
chofe  to  traverfe.    The  indiftment  was  altered  three  times  he-i 
fore  it  ^as  finally  fettled,  which  pccafioned  the  trial  to  be  defer-i 
red  till  June  14,  1703.     On  that  day,  Mr.  Emlyn  was  inform^ 
cd,  by  an  eminent  gentleman  of  the  long  robe,  fir  Richard  Lc-» 
vins,  afterwards  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  (peak  freely,  but  that  it  was  defigned 
to  run  him  down  like  a  wolf,  without  law  or  game }  and  he  was 
foon  convinced  that  this  was  not  a  groundlefs  ailertion.    The 
indi£lment  was  for  writing  and  publifhing  a  book,  wherein  he 
had  blafphemoufly  and  malicjoufly  affertcd,  that  Jefus  Chrii't 
was  not  equal  to  God  the  father,  to  whom  he  was  fubjeS  5  >nd 
this  with  a  feditious  intention.    For  the  amufement  of  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  are  curious  in  their  enquiries  into  the  hiftory 
©f  perfccution,  a  popy  of  the  indiflment  fliall  be  given  below  fp]. 

Mr. 

[t]  This  indiftmcnt  wm,  inenglifli,  prefent,  that  Thomas  Emlyn,  of  the  city 
AS  follows:  The  jury  for  our  fovereiga  of  Dublin,  gent.  noC  having  GoU.beibre 
lUiy  the  ^iiecn,  upon  their  oaths  fiy  and    his  eye«,  nor  yielding  reverence  to  the 
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Mr.  Emijn  knew  that  It  it  would  be  difficult  to  convict  him  of 
being  the  author  of  the  work ;  and,  no  queftion  being  put  to 
lum  on  that  head,  he  did  not  think  himfelf  bound,  by  a  forward 
confeffion  to  be  bis  own  accufer.    The  profecutor  not  beitig 
able  to  produce  fufficient  eWdence  of  the  fa£l:»  at  length  fcnt 
for  Mr.  Boyfe.     This  gentleman,  being  examined  as  to  \ehat 
Mr.  Emlyn  had  preached  of  the  matters  contained -in  the  book, 
acknowledged  that  he  had  faid  nothing  of  them  in  the  pulpic 
diireiSly,  but  only  fome  things  that  gave  ground  of  fufpicion. 
Mr.  Boyfe  being  farther  alked,  what  our  author  had  faid  in  pri- 
vate conference  with  the  minifters,  anfwercd,  "  that  wh=t  he 
had  declared  there  was  judged  by  his  brethren  to  be  near  to 
arianifm."    Though  this  only  proved  the  agreement  of  the  book 
with  Mr.  Emiyn's  fentiment,  it  yet  had  a  great  effedb  upon  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  and  tended  more  than  any  other  conGdera- 
tion   to  produce  a  verdift  againft  him.     The  queen's  counfel, 
fenfible  that  they  had  only  prefumption  to  allege,  contended, 
that  ftrong  prefuniption  was  as  good  as  evidence ;  which  doc- 
trine was  feconded  by  the  lord  chief  juftice,  who  repeated  it  to 


troe  aail  orthodox  holy  chriftian  religion, 
cftabllihed  In  Uie  kiogdom  ot  Ireland; 
but  being  wholly  moved  by  the  inftigation 
of  the  devil,  and  prefumptuoufly  treating 
of  the  divinity  of  our  (aviour  and  redeem** 
cr  ]cfus  Chrift,  did,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
ycbruary,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  fovereign  lady  Anne,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Jrclasd,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith,  &:c. 
at  Merchants-key,  in  the  parifii  of  St, 
Owen,  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
]ia  aforefaid,  by  force  and  arms,  namely, 
by  fword,  fticki  &c.  write,  and  caufe  to 
be  printed,  a  certain  infamous  and  fcan- 
ialous  libel,  int.tled>  *<  An  humble  in-. 
<]ttiry  into  the  fcripture-account  of  Jefus 
Chrill,  or  a  (hort  aigument  concerning  his 
deity  and  glory,  according  to  the  gofpcl  ;'^ 
in  which  iibel  he,  the  faid  Thomas  £m- 
lyn,  did  impioufly,  blafphemoufly,  falfely, 
and  maiiciou(ly»  airert,  affirm,  antl  de- 
clare, in  thefe  engliih  words  following, 
Bamely,  '*  I  (meaning  him  the  faid  Tho- 
ftias  Emlyn)  fee  no  reafon  there  will  be 
to  oppofe  thofe  unitarians  who  think  him 
(meaning  Jefus  Chrit^  our  faviour  and  re- 
deemer) to  be  a  fufficient  I'aviour  and 
prince  ;  though  he  (meaning  Jefus  Chrift 
our  lord  aforefaid)  be  not  the  only  fiipreme 
Cod.  Nor  can  any  with  reafon  attempt 
to  prove  him  (meaning  the  fame  Jefus 
Chrift)  to  be  fuch  from  his  works  and  of- 
lu^   as  king  of  his  church ;  fmce  it  i& 


implied  that  as  fuch  he  (meaning  Jefuw 
Chrift  our  lord  aforefaid)  muft  do  bomr 
age  to  God  the  father,  in  delivering  up 
hit  kingdom  to  him,  a<id  the  veryexpref- 
fion  to  God  the  father  makes  it  plain  that 
there  is  no  God  the  fonin  the  fame  fenfe, 
or  in  the  fame  fupreme  eiTeAce  with  the 
father.  So  then  Jefus  Chrift  in  his  high- 
eft  capacity  being  inferior  to  the  father, 
(meaning  God  the  father,)  how  can  tie- 
(meaning  Jefus  Chrift  our  lord  afmefaidy 
be  the  fame  God  to  which  he  (meaning 
Jefus  Chrift  our  lord  aforefaid)  is  fubjedt, 
or  of  the  fame  rank  and  dignity  ?  So  that 
1  (meaning  him  the  faid  Thomas  Emlyn) 
may  fafely'  fay  thus  much,  that  the  blclicd 
Jefus  has  declared  himfelf  not  to  be  fu- 
preme God  or  equal  to  the  father,  as 
plainly  as  words  could  fpeak,  or  in  brief 

exprefs." And   he   the  faid  Thomas 

Emlyn  did  on  the  day  and  year  aforefaid, 
at  Merchants- key  aforefaid,  in  the  parifti 
and  ward  aforefaid,  in  the  county  of  the 
city  of  Dubhn  aforefaid,  publi(h  the  faid 
infamous  and  fcandalou^  libel  with  inten- 
tion to  difturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  this  kingdom,  to  feduce  the  pious,  true^ 
and  faithful  fubje^ts  of  our  faid  laJy  the 
^ueen,  from  the  true  atid  facred  chriftisa 
faith  and  religion,  eftablilhed  in  t^is 
kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  evil  and  per- 
nicious example  of  others,  and  againft  t)ie 
peace  of  our  faid  Udy  the  queen,  who  now 
IS;  her  crown  and  dignity,  &'c. 

the 
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Q^t  the  jury.     Iii  fhort,  the  torrent  was  fo  violent,  that  ouir-iuthor'i 

^ffc  own  counfel  could  not  withftand  it.     All  this,  however,  related 

ijafe  only  to  the  faft  of  his  Writing  the  book,  while  the  main  quef- 

'Mtfe  tion  Hill  remained,  whether  the  paflagcs.  produced  in  the  in* 

lo^tit  didtment  amounted  to  blafphemy.     But  this  matter  was  ricvet 

ai»r  fpoken  to  at  all.     Mr.  Emlyn's  own  counfel  dared  not  to  touch 

itkSi  Upon  the  fabjeft,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  fpeak  for  him^ 

tkft  felf.     In-conclufion,  the  jury  brought  him  iii  guilty ;  fot  which 

fc^  feme  of  them  afterwards  exprcffed  their  concern.     The  vcr-» 

odsr  dift  being  pronounced,  the  attorney-general  moved  that  our  au-», 

vis:  thor  might  have  the  honour  of  the  pillory  \  but  the  pafling  of 

cDff.  the  fentence  was  deferred  to  June  i6,  being  the  laft  day  of  the 

ifek  term.     In   the   mean  time  Mr.  Emlyn  was  committed  to  thd 

ijxa:  common  jail.     During  this  interval,  Mr.  Boyfe  (hewed  great 

d^  concern  for  our  author,  and  ufed  all  his  intereft  to  prevent  thd 

ccEfc  rigorous  fentence  for  which  the  attorney-general  (Robert  Roch- 

Kdi  ford,  efq.)  had  moved.     It  being  thought  proper  that  Mr.  Em* 

cai^  lyn  (hould  write  to  the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  accordingly  did  fo  | 

:i::  and  his  letter  was  expreflcd  in  fuch  candid,  ferious,  and  marily^ 
terms,  that  it  ought  to  have  excited  a  greater  attention  [g]. 

^^  When  he  appeared  to  have  judgment  given  againft  him,  it  was 

^^  moved  by  one  of  the  queen's  counfel  (Mr.  Brodrick)  that  he 

^'  (hould  retraft  :  but  to  this  our  author  could  not  confent.     The 

c3  lord  chief  juftice,  therefore,  proceeded  to  pafs  fentence  on  him  i 

■^  which  was,  that  he  (hould  fufFer  a  year's  imprifonment,  pay  ^ 

^  [o]  It  was  IS  follovirs  t  toncerycd   t   had  wi>Itten   fome  deriding 

gi  *  My  Lord,  fcornful    expreflions  of   the  holy  jcflwi 

^  .    '  Though    your   lordHiip  may  perhaps  which  I  am  fure  I  neVer  defigned ;  th« 

^  ^S^  ihc  guilcy  of  a  fault  fo^  which  you  fum  of  the  whole  book  being  only  to  (hew 

^  tannot  admit  any  apology,   yet  I    may  the  father  to  be  g^reater  than  he,  not  de- 

^  prefume  upon  fo  much  compadion  as  to  nylng  him  any  gloi'y  confiilent  ^ith  thatt 

>  have  leave  to  offer  fom^thing  by  way  of  1    hope,  Chat  M  'he  gr^tt  and  merciful 

^  mitigation:  I  do  ailUre  your  lordfliip,  that  Ood  will  fooner  fdrgive  many  ^rrora  of 

I  have  no  greater  deftre  than  to  learn  the  the  underftanding  than  one  wilful  crime« 

\  truth  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  by  which  to  your  lordfblp  will  makd  a  confiderabid 

^  t  (hall  always  be  guided  according  to  my  differencti  between  the  difpotable  errorsi 

,  beft  light;  and,  if  I  aih  miftaken  in  my  which  men  of  probity  and  learning  are  dU 

•pinions,  Goi  knows,  it  is  altogether  un>  vided  about,  and  fcurrilous  reflexions  on 

willingly*     It  is  moft  obvious  that  I  have  the  blcifed  Jefus,  which  utt  intended  folf 

forfeited  my  intereft,  atidfacrificed  my  re-  contempt,  which  my  foul  (hall  ever  ibhor* 

putarioA  in  the  world,  and  expofed  myfelf  1  (hall  only  prefume  to  add,  that  al  it  it 

to  fuch  evils  as  nothing  could  ever  make  entirely  for  my  confcience  that  I  fuffen 

me  fubmit  to  but  the  real  fear  of  offend,  fo  I  can  n^ver  be  deprived  of  the  comfort* 

ingCrod;  which  your  lordfhi|>  will,  1  doubt  able  fupport  which  foch  a  confld^ratioit 

liot,  allow  for  a  very  great  reaion.    I  am  carries  in   it;  havingi  I  hope,  learned  id 

ready  to  do  any  thing  confiftenc  with  ihy  fome  meafurtf  to  be  conformed  to    hint 

judgment  and  confcience  ^  but  I  am  afraid  who  endured  the  crofs,  and  ^ill  (hortl/ 

io  do  that,-  ^or  £earof(hame  fiom  men^  for  appear  the  righteous  jud^e  of  all.     Kn4w« 

Which,  fliy  confcience  may  fugge(t  tome,  ing  how  much  depends  on  yoiir  Idrdfbip'A 

that  Jefus  Chrift  will  be  albam^d  of  me  at  favour,  and  clemency,  as  io  the  penalty  t 

the  great  day.     t  imagine,  by  fomething  am  liible  to,  1  entreat  for    it^  and  am 

*  fpoken   on  my  trialj   that  your  lordthip  yottr  lordlhip*s  ^c%' 

Vol.  V*  A  a  thoufami 
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thoufand  pounds  fin«  to  the  queen,  and  lie  in  priiTon  till  paicf  > 
and  that  he  (hould  find  fecurity  for  good  behaviour  during  life. 
The  pillory,  he  was  told,  was  the  punifhment  due ;  but,  on  ac* 
count  of  his  being  a  man  of  letters,  it  was  not  infii£led.  Then, 
with  a  paper  on  his  breaft,  he  was  led  round  the  four  courts  to 
be  expofed.  This  fentence,  for  bare  matters  of  fpeculation  and 
belief,  was  by  fome  thought  to  be  very  fevere  and  cruel  5  but 
the  lord  chief  juftice  did  not  fcruplc  to  magnify  the  mercy  of  it, 
becaufe  in  Spain  and  Portugal  the  puniflbment  would  have  been 
no  lefs  than  burning.  After  judgment  had  been  paiTed,  Mr- 
Emlyn  was  committed  to  the  iheriffs  of  Dublin,  and  was  a 
clofe  prifoner,  for  fomething  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  year,  m 
the  houfe  of  the  undcr-fherifF.  On  the  6th  of  Odober  he  was 
haftily  hurried  away  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  lay  among 
the  prifoners  in  a  clofe  room  filled  with  fix  beds,  for  about  five 
or  fix  weeks ;  and  then,  by  an  habeas  corpus,  he  was  upon  his 

Eetition  removed  into  the  Marflialfea  for  his  health.  Having 
ere  greater  conveniences,  he  wrote,  in  1704,  a  tradi,  intituled^ 
<*  Genera!  remarks  on  Mr.  Boyfe's  vindication  of  the  true  deity 
of  our  blefled  faviour.^  In  the  Marihalfea  our  author  remained 
till  July  21, 1705,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  his  former 
acquaintances  were  eftranged  from  him,  and  all  offices  of 
friendfhip  or  civility  in  a  manner  ceafed ;  efpecially  among 
perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank.  A  few,  indeed,  of  the  plainer  tradef- 
men  belonging  to  his  late  congregation  were  more  compafiion- 
ate  and  friendly.  But,  of  all  men,  the  diflenting  minifters  of 
JDublin  were  the  mod  deilitute  of  kindnefs.  Not  one  of  theuiy 
Mr.  Boyfe  excepted,  vouchfafed  to  Mr.  Emlyn  that  fmall  office 
of  humanity,  the  vifiting  him  in  prifon  ;  nor  had  they  fo  much 
pity  on  the  foul  of  their  erring  brother,  as  they  thought  him,  a» 
to  feck  to  turn  him  from  the  error  of  his  way.  For  a  long  time 
our  author  continued  with  little  appearance  of  relief ;  content 
with  this,  that  he  knew  for  whom  and  for  what  he  fuffered* 
At  length,  through  the  zealous  and  repeated  folicitation^  of  Mr* 
Boyfe,  the  generous  interference  of  Thomas  Medlicote,  cfq- 
thc  humane  interpofition  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
favourable  report  of  the  lord  chancellor  (fir  Richard  Cox,  ta 
whom  a  petition  of  Mr.  Emlyn  had  been  preferred),  and  whofc 
report  was,  that  fuch  exorbitant  fines  were  againft  law,  the  fine 
was  reduced  tofeventy  pounds,  and  it  was  accordingly  paid  into 
her  majefty's  exchequer.  Twenty  pounds  more  were  paid,  by 
Way  of^compofition,  to  Dr.  Narciffiis  March,  archbiihopof  Ar- 
magh, who,  as  queen's  almoner,  had  a  claim  of  one  (hilling  ar 
pound  upon  the  whole  fine.  During  Mr.  Emlyn's  confinemenc 
in  the  Marflialfea,  he  regularly  preached  there.  He  had  hired 
a  pretty  large  room  to  himfelf  j  whither,  on  the  fundays,  fome 
m  the  imprifoned  debtors  reforted  ^  and  from  wuhout  doora 

there 
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7^'  kliere  came  ftvcrat  of  the  lower  fort  of  bis  Cornier  pdopjc  and? 

f^  ufual  hearers.     That  they  would  not  Wholly  forfake  hiix^  nor 

K<  refufe  to  worfhip  God  with  him,  was  a  great  pleafure  to  our 

^  author  in  his  (late  of  imprifonment. 

nJ9  Soon  after  his  releafe  Mr.  Emlyn  returned  to  London,  where 

"^  a  fmall  congregation  was  found  for  him,  confiiUng  of  a  few 

\^  friends^  to  whom  he  preached  once  every  funday.     This  he  did 

jf  ^  without  falary  or  ftipend  ;  although^  in  confequence  of  his  wife'* 

Iw  jointure  having  devolved  to  her  children,,  his  fortune  was  re- 

^  duced  to  a  narrow  income.     The  liberty  of  preaching  which 

«»  our  author  enjoyed,  gave  great  offence  to  feveral  perfons,  and 

r,s  efpecially  to  Mr.  Charles  Leflie,  the  famous  non-juror,  and  Mr. 

»  Francis  Higgins,  the  noted  redlor  or  Balruddery,  in  the  county 

^  bf  Dublin.  '  Complaint  was  made  upon  the  fubjed  to  Dr.  Te- 

ns hifon,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.     That  great  and  good  pre- 

i  late  was  not  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Emlyn's  having  a  meeting  in. 

h{  London,  or  with  what  had  befallen  him  in  Dublin  \  but  he  had 

i.  heard  fuch  an  account  of  his  chara£ler,  that  his  grace  was  not 

EF  inclined  to  moleft  him.     Even  Mr.  Higgins  himfelf  did  not  pre* 

d  lend  to  fay,  that  our  author  made  controverted  po.ints  the  fub.- 

t  je£ls  of  his  preaching.     Neverthelefs,  in  the  reprefentation  o£ 

fi  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  to  the  queen  in  1 71 1 ,  it  was  af.^ 

i  ferted,    that  weekly   fermons   were   preached   in  defence   of 

I  the  unitarian  principles.     This  affertion  was  fo  groundlefs,  that 

f  Mr.  Emlyn  thought  proper  to  write  a  paper  containing  fome  ob-» 

i  fervations  upon  it.     After  a  few  years,  his  congregation  waij 

,  diffolved  by  the  death  of  the  principal  perfons  who  had  attended 

upon  his  miniilry,  and  he  retired  into  a  filent  obfcurity,  but  not 
Into  idlenefs ;  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  was  diligently  fpcnii 
in  fupporting,  by  various  works,  the  principles  he  had  emhracedj 
find  the  caufe  for  which  he  had  fufFered.  T  he  nrft  performance) 
-  publifljed  by  him,  after  his  releafe  from  prifon,  was,  "  A  letter 
to  the  reverend  Dr.  Willis,  dean  of  Lincoln  ;  being  fome  friendly 
remarks  on  his  fermon  before  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons, 
Nov.  5. 1 705."    The  intention  of  this  letter  was  to  (hew  that  the 

(punlOiment  even  of  papifts  for  religion  was  not  warranted  by 
the  }ewi(h  Taws  $  and  that  chriftians  had  been  more  cruel  per* 
fecutors  than  jews.  In  1706  Mr.  Emlyn  gave  to  the  world  9^§ 
of  his  moil  elaborate  produ6lions,  which  is,  *^  A  vindication  of 
the  worOiip  of  the  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  on  unitarian  principle^j. 
In  anfwer  to  what  is  faid,  on  that  head,  by  Mt.  Jofepb  Bovfe9 
in  his  vindication  of  the  deity  of  Jefus  Chrift^  To  which  is 
annexed,  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Waterland  on  the  fame.,b«ad." 
Two  publications  Came  from  our  author  in  1707,  the  firft  of 
Which  was  entitled,  "  The  fuprcmc  deity  of  God  the  father 
deknonftrated.  In  anfwer  to  Dr.  Sherlock's  arguments  for 
the  fopreme  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  or  wkatcver  can  bc^ 

A  a  a  urged 
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urged  againft  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  firft  perfon  of  the  holy 
trinity."  The  other  was,  **  A  brief  vindication  of  the  bifliopof 
Gloceftcr*3  (Dr.  Fowler)  difcourfes  concerning  the  defcent  of 
the  man  Chrift  Jefus  from  heaven,  from  Dr.  Sherlock  the 
dean  of  St.  Paul's  charge  of  herefy.  With  a  confutation  of  his 
new  notion  in  his  late  book  of  The  fcripturc  proofs  of  our  favi- 
our's  divinity."  In  1708  Mr.  Emlyn  printed  three  tra£ts,  all 
of  them  diredled  againft  Mr.  Leflie.  The  titles  of  them  are  as 
follow:  I.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Charles  Leflie's  firft  dialogue  on 
the  focinian  controverfy.  2.  A  vindication  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr.  Charles  Lcdie's  hrft  dialogue  on  the  focinian  controverfy. 
3.  An  examination  of  Mr.  Lellie's  laft  dialogue  relating  t#  the 
fatisfa£lion  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Together  with  fomc  remarks  on 
Dr.  Stilling  fleet's  True  reafons  of  Chrift's  fufferings.  in  this 
piece,  the  do£trine  of  infinite  fatisfa£lion  is  oppofed  with  great 
ability.  One  of  our  author's  moft  curious  productions  was 
publiChed  in  1 7 10.  It  is  intitled,  **  The  previous  queftion  to  the 
feveral  queftions  about  valid  and  invalid  baptifm,  lay-baptifm, 
&c.  confidered;  viz.  Whether  there  be  any  neceffity  (upon 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Wall's  hiftory  of  infant  baptifm)  for  the 
continual  ufe  of  baptifm  among  the  pofterity  of  baptifed  chrif- 
tians."  'I  hough  Emlyn  has  fupported  his  hypothefis  with  inge- 
nuity and  learning,  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  obtained  many 
converts  to  his  opinion  ^  though,  perhaps,  the  number  of  them 
is  at  prefent  rather  increafing.  Our  author  did  not  again  ap- 
pear from  the  prefs  till  the  year  17 15,  when  he  publifhed,  "  A 
full  inquiry  into  the  original  authority  of  chat  text,  j  John  v.  7* 
There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  &c.  Containing 
an  account  of  Dr.  Mill's  evidence,  from  antiquity,  for  and 
againft  its  being  genuine.  With  an  examination  of  his  judge- 
ment thereupon."  This  piece  was  addrefTed  to  Dr.  William 
Wake,  lord  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  prefident,  to  the  bifhops 
of  the  fame  province,  his  grace's  fuifragans,  and  to  the  clergy  of 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  then  afTembled.  The  difputed 
text  found  an  advocate  in  Mr.  Martin,  paftor  of  the  French 
church  at  the  Hague,  who  publiftied  a  critical  difTertation  on 
the  fubjed);,  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Emlyn's  inquiry.  In  1718 
©ar  author  again  confidered  the  queftion,  in  "  An  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Martin's  critical  difTertation  on  i  John  v.  7.  Shewing  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  his  proofs,  and  the  errors  of  his  fuppofitions,  by 
'  which  he  attempts  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  that  text  from 
fuppofed  manufcripts."  Mr.  Martin  having  publifhed  an  exa* 
mination  of  this  anfwer,  Mr.  Emlyn  printed  a  reply  to  it  in 
I  yao.  A  third  tra£t  was  written  upon  the  fubje£l  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin ;  fo  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  left  in  the  pofTefBon  of 
the  field  *,  and  this  has  been  thought  by  many  learned  men  to 
luve  been  the  only  honour  he  obtained.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed 
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€d  that  Mr.  Emlyn  (hewed  diftinguiflied  abilities  and  literature 
in  the  controverfy,  and  that  there  were  numerous  converts  to  his 
opinion.  Bifhop  Smallbrooke  feems  not  to  have  been  fatisfied 
with  Martin's  defence.  On  Emlyn's  fide  of  the  queftion  are  Fa- 
ther Simon,  La  Croze,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  fientley,  Dr.Benfon, 
Wetftein,  Griefbach,  and  other  refpe^lable  writers  and  critics. 
Indeed,  fuch  was  the  ilate  of  the  controverfy,  that  the  karned 
in  general  had  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  verfe,  when  a  new 
and  fpirited  advocate  for  its  authenticity  appeared  in  Mr.  arch- 
deacon Travis.  The  archdeacon's  work,  however,  has  not  been 
permitted  to  be  triumphant.  Strictures  have  been  made  upon 
it  by  feveral  authors,  both  at  home  and  abroad  -,  and  Mr.  Porfon 
in  particular  (to  whofe  eminence  in  greek  literature  words  can- 
not eafily  do  jullice)  has  examined  Mr.  Travis's  poGtionsf  with 
fuch  ingenuity^  ability,  and  critical  precifion,  that,  if  the  ardip. 
I  deacon  can  produce  an  anfwer  equally  diftinguifhed   by  the 

fame  qualities,  he  will  judlybe  eileemed  one  of  the  moit  for- 
tunate of  mankind.  In  fa£t,  the  fubjed  is  coniidered,  by  many 
learned  men,  as  for  ever  decided.  Indeed,  we  have  often  been 
furprifed,  and  this  for  two  reafons,  that  fo  much  flrefs  fhould 
be  laid  upon  the  text  in  queftion  by  fomc  zealous  trinitarians. 
In  the  fird  place,  the  words  are  capable  of  being  explained  of 
an  unity  of  confent,  and  not  of  fubftance  ;  as  is  evident  from 
(jmilar  language  in  the  feventeenth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gpfpel. 
And,  fecondiy,  in  the  proof  of  any  important  dodrine,  the  truth 
of  it  ihould  be  made  to  refl:  upon  undifputed  paiTages,  and  not 
upon  thofe  the  authenticity  of  which  muft  at  bed  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  extremely  doubtful.  Such  dubious  paOages  can 
never  have  any  effed  upon  the  minds  of  thofe  who  are  previoufly 
fceptical  with  regard  to  any  great  queftion. 

While  Mr.  Emlyn  was  engaged  in  this  celebrated  controverfy* 
he  found  leifure  for  other  publications.  In  1718  he  printed 
a  traft  intituled,  •*  Dr.  bennet's  new  theory  of  the  trinity  exa- 
mined:, or,  fome  confiderations-on  the  difcourfe  of  the  ever 
bleiTed  trinity  in  unity ;  and  his  examination  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
fcripture  doflrine  of  the  |finity."  Dr.  Bennet's  explication  of 
the  trinity  was  fingular,  and  approached  to  fabellianifm;  on  which 
account  ne  laid  himfelf  open  tq  the  (lri£tures  both  of  trinitarian 
and  unitarian  divines.  Mr.  £n\lyn  knew  how  to  make  the  moft 
of  the  doctor's  miftakes.  Three  pieces  were  publiihed  by  Mr. 
Emlyn  in  i/ip*  The  fir  (I  was,  Remarks  on  a  book  intituled  » 
The  dodrine  of  the  blefled  trinity  ftated  and  defended,  by  four 
London  minifters,  Mr.  Tong,  Mr.  R.obinfon,  Mr.  Smithy  and 
Mr?  Reynolds.  With  an  appendix,  concerning  the  equality  of 
the  three  perfons,  and  Mr.  juri^u's  teftimony  to  the  primitive 
dodrine  on  this  point."  Thefe  four  diQenting  clergymen,  who 
had  united  their  talents  upon  the  fub}e£l|  werp  pot  men  of  fufch 
A  SI  3  diftinguiflied 
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diftingulflied  abilttics  as  to  he  reckoned  among  the  moft  foyrtii- 
dable  antagonifts  with  whom  our  author  ever  contended.  Hi$ 
next  publication  was,  "  A  true  narrative  of  the  proceeding's  of 
the  diiTenting  minifters  of  Dublin  againfl  Mr.  Thomas  Kmlyn  5 
and  of  his  profecution  (:u  feme  of  the  diirentcrs'  iniligation)  in 
the  fecular  court,  and  his  fufferings  thereupon,  for  his  humble 
inquiry  into  the  fcripture  account  of  the  lord  Jefus  Chriit : 
annis  1702,  3,  4,  5.  To  which  is  added  an  appendix,  con-: 
raining  the  author's  own  and  the  Dublin  minifters*  account  of 
the  difference  between  him  and  them,  with  fome  remarks 
thereon."  It  has  been  thought  that  this  narrative,  wiiich  is  now 
prefixed  to  Mr.  Emlyn's  works,  has  had  a  tendency  to  difpofe 
p6rfonS|  and  young  minds  efpecially,  the  more  favourably  *to  re-r 
ccivc  his  fcntiments.  Simple  truth,  indeed,  ought  to  bethefole 
point  attended  to  in  every  controverfy ;  but  it  is  in  human  na- 
ture to  be  fometimes  influenced  by  collateral  confiderations. 
The  Ua  traft  publifhed  by  our  author,  in  *7J9,  was  "  The 
tevefend  Mr.  Tro fib's  arguments  anfwered^  relating  to  the 
lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the  deity  of  the  holy  ghott.  Taken  froni 
his  catechifm,  and  fermon  on  Luke  xxii.  31.  printed  at  Exon." 

It  was  a  great  fatisfatftion  to  Mr.  Emlyn,  to  perceive  that  the 
doftrine,  for  which  he  had  written  and  fufFered  fo  much,  gra- 
dcially  gained  ground  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Neverihe- 
lefs,  he  dill  continued  to  be  fo  obnoxious,  that  none  of  the  divines 
among  the  diflenters  in  London  dared  to  afk  him  to  preach  foe 
thcm^  excepting  the  minifters  of  the  baptift  congregation  at  Bar- 
bican. Thefe  gentlemen,  who  were  Mr.  burroughs  and  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr. )  James  Fofter,  to  (hew  their  catholic  temper, 
and  truly  chtiftian  fpirit,  invited  him  more  than  once  to  th^t 
office  j' and,  notvwithftanding  the  refleftions  of  the  cenforious^ 
Wre  riot  afhamed  publicly  to  own  him  for  a  brother.  About 
the  year  1726,  upon  the  deceafe  of  the  worthy  and  learned  Mr. 
James  Peirce,  of  Exeter,  feveral  of  the  people  wi(hed  to  invite 
Mr.  Emlyn  thither,  and  had  for:Yied  a  defign  for  that  purpofe^ 
As  foon,  however,  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  he  requefted 
them  to  defift,  thanking  them  forgheirrefpe£lful  attention  to 
him,  and  excufing  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation,  on  account  o^ 
his  declining  years,  and  the  feeblenefs  of  his  limbs.  ThougK 
our  author  lived  in  private  retirement,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
icfteem  and  fijendfliip  of  divers  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  learning 
and  in  eminent  ftations.  He  was  particularly  intimate  witii 
the  truly  excellent  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  That  great  and  good 
inan,  though  at  firft  he  was  (by  and  upon  the  teferve  with  Mr. 
Emlyn,  when  he  came  to  be  farther  acquainted  with  him,*  ex- 
preflcd  a  high  value  and  regard  for  him,  generally  advifed  with 
fiim  in  matters  of  importance,  and,  notwithf^anding  his  ufual 
caution  towards  menj  opened  his  mind  to  him  with  the  utmoft 

freedom. 
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fwedom.  The  doftor's  language  to  our  author  was,  "  I  can  far 
any  thing  to  you."  Another  of  Mr.  Emlyn's  friends  was  Mr.  Whit 
ton,  who,  in  his  account  of  his  own  life,  has  fpoken  of  him  feve- 
ral  times  in  terms  of  great  rcfpcdl.  In  1731  our  author  wrot< 
**  Obfervations  on  Dr.  Waterland's  notions  in  relation  to  poly- 
thcifm,*ditheifm,  the  fon's  confubftantiality  with,  and  inferiority 
to,  the  father  5"  and  in  the  l^ime  year  he  drew  up  fome  "  Mc^ 
moirs  of  the  life  and  fentiments  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke."  Thefe  two  trafts,  we  believe,  were  not  given  to  the 
world  till  his  works  were  collefted  together,  'hey  now  form 
the  concluding  articles  of  the  fecond  volume.  Mr.  Emlyn,  who 
was  naturally  of  a  very  cheerful  and  liyfly  temper,  enjoyed,  in 
all  refpeifls,  a  large  (hare  of  health,  the  gout  excepted  j  whichy 
by  degrees,  impaired  his  health,  and  by  its  annual  returns  great* 
ly  difabled  him  in  his  limbs.  For  the  lad  two  or  three  years  of 
his  life  he  grew  much  feebler  ;  and  about  a  year  before  his  death 
he  received  a  violent  (hock,  which  it  was  feared  would  have  car- 
ried him  off.  However,  he  fo  well  recovered  from  it,  that  he 
weathered  the  next  winter,  though  a  fevere  one,  without  any 
farther  breach  upon  his  health.  On  Friday,  July  17,  1743^ 
he  was  fuddenly  taken  ill  in  the  night,  but  grew  fo  far  better  as 
to  be  able,  for  fome  days,  to  converfe  with  his  friends,  and  to 
teftifylhe  great  fatisfadion  he  enjoyed  in  the  confcioufnpfs  of 
his  integrity.  His  diforder  returning,  he  departed  this  life  oa 
Tuefday,  the  30th  day  of  the  month,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  i6thot  Auguft  following,  his  funeral  fermon  was  preach« 
^ed,  at  Barbican,  by  Mr.  Foiter,  who  has  given  him  an  excellent 
and  a  jufl  $:hara£\er.  His  chara£ler  is,  likewife,  difplayed  at 
large  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life,  which  conclude  it  with  aflert- 
ing,  that  he  wa.s  one  of  the  brighteft  examples  of  fubftantial 
tinaffeded  piety,  of  ferious  rational  devotion,  of  a  fteady  un« 
(haken  integrity,  and  an  undaunted  chriftian  courage.  He  was 
buried  in  Bunhill-Fields,  where  there  is  an  infcription  to  his  me* 
mory.  The  Memoirs  of  his  life  were  written  by  his  Ton,  Sol* 
iom  Emlyn,  efq.  and  feparately  publiihed  in  1746.  In  the  fame 
year,  they  were  prefixed  to  a  coJledlion  of  his  works,  in  two  . 
volumes,  odavo.  An  a)>pendix  is  added,  containing  feveral 
fliort  papers,  drawn  up  by  our  author,  on  various  fubje&s. 
Mr.  SoUom  Emlyn,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  became  ao 
eminent  counfellor,  was  employed  to  publifii  Lord  chief  juC* 
ticc  Hale's  "  Hiftory  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown/^  which  he  did 
in  1736,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  together  with  a  preface  and 
}arge  notes.  He  died  in  the  year  J  756,  and  left  one  fon, 
Thomas  Emlyn,  efq.  barrifter  at  laW|  4  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Jnn,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Emlyn  was  one  of  the  molt  eminent  divines  of  the  arian 
^tfuafiQA  wiucb  tbi$^(ouDtry  has  prpd)uce4    liis  worksj  which 
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arc  written  with  great  j^bility  on  that  fide  of  the  qucftion,  hav« 
made  many  converts,  efpecially  among  the  proteftant  diflenters. 
Though  his  writings  are,  perhaps,  not  now  fo  much  read  as 
they  formerly  were,  they  ftill  continue  to  be  held  in  reputation, 
and  have  a  number  of  admirers.  Our  author  was  what  is 
callecl  a  high  arian  ;  believing  our  blefled  faviour  to  be  the  firft 
pf  derived  beings,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  an  objeft 
of  worfliip.  We  apprehend  that  feveral  perfons,  ^ho  arc  ad- 
vocates for  the  pre-cxiftence  of  Chrift,  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  the  fcntiments  which  Mr.  Emlyn  has  advanced  upon  thcfc 
fubjeCts, 

EMMIUS  (Ubbo),  a  learned  profeflbr  of  Groningen.  was 
bom  at  Gretha,  a  village  in  Eaft  Frieiland,  in  1547.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Emmo  Diken,  a  minifter  of  that  village,  who  had 
been  Luther's  and  Melan£lhon's  difciple;  and,  at  nine  years  of 
age,  was  fent  to  ftudy  at  Embden.  He  continued  there  till  he 
was  eighteen,  and  was  then  fent  to  Bremen,  to  improve  under 
the  famous  John  Molanus.  Returning  to  his  father,  he  did  not 
go  immediately  to  the  univerfity ;  but  pafled  fome  time  at  Nor- 
dcn.  Being  turned  of  twenty-three,  he  was  fent  to  Roftock,  a 
flourifliing  univerfity ;  where  he  heard  the  leftures  of  David 
Chytrajus,  a  celebrated  divine  and  hiftorian  ;  and  of  Henry 
Bruceus,  an  able  mathematician  and  phyficiaii.  The  death  of 
his  father  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eaft  Friefland,  after  he  had 
continued  above  two  years  at  Roftock ;  and  his  mother's  excef- 
fivc  grief  upon  this  occafion  hindered  his  taking  a  journey  into 
France,  as  he  had  wiflied  and  defignedtodo.  He  continued 
with  her  three  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he 
ftaid  two  year$.  Being  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  had 
the  choice  of  two  preferments,  either  to  be  a  minifter  or  the 
reftor  of  a  college:  but,  as  he  was  naturally  fo  bafliful  th^thc 
could  hardly  fay  a  word  in  company,  he  could  not  venture  to 
^jngage  in  the  miniftry,  though  it  was  very  much  his  inclination. 
He  chofe  therefore  to  be  reftor  of  a  college  :  which  was  that  of 
Norden  ;  and  was  admitted  into  that  poll  in  1579.  He  made 
his  college  flourifli  exceedingly,  but  was  turned  out  of  his  em- 
ploy nfient  in  1587,  through  the  zeal  of  fome  lutherans,  becaufe 
ne  would  not  fubfcribc  the  Confeffion  of  Augftjurg.  He  was 
chofen  the  year  after  to  be  rcdor  of  the  college  of  Leer,  whofe 
reputation  he  raifed  fo  high,  that  it  furpaffed  that  of  Norden  ; 
which  the  lutherans  could  never  retrieve  from  the  declining 
ftate  into  which  it  fell  after  Emmius  was  depofed.  They  had 
banifhed  from  Groningen  feveral  perfons,  who  followed  Cal- 
vin's reformation  ;  and  thofc  of  the  exiles  who  retired  to  Leer, 
nieeting  with  the  fame  fate  as  our  Emmius,  engaged  in  a  parti- 
cular friendftiip  with  him  :  fo  that,  when  the  city  of  Groningea 
iconfederated  with  the  United  Provincesj,  and  the  magiftratcs 
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rcfolvcd  to  rcftorc  their  college,  Emiriius  being  recommended  hj 
feveral  perfons,  they  chofe  him  '«•  be  the  reftor  of  that  college, 
and  gave  him  a  full  power  to  make  or  abrogate  there  fiich  (latutes 
as  he  Ihould  think  proper. 

He  entered  upon  this  employment  in  7  5Q4,  and  exerclfed  it 
near  twenty  years,  to  the  uncommon  advantage  of  the  young 
ftudents,  who  were  fent  in  great  numbers  to  that  college.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  namely,  in  1614,  the  magiftratcs  of  Gro- 
ningen  changed  their  college  into  an  univerfity,  and  made  Em- 
mi  us  profelTor  of  hiilory  and  of  the  greek  tongue.  He  was  the 
firft  reftor  of  that  univerfity,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
it  by  his  letlures,  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  did  not  fuffer 
him  to  appear  any  longer  in  public.  Yet  he  did  not  become 
ufelefs  either  to  the  republic  of  letters,  or  to  the  univerfity  of 
Groningen  ;  for  he  continued  to  write  books,  and  to  impart  his 
M'ife  counfels  to  the  fenate  in  all  important  affairs.  He  was  1 
man  whofe  learning  was  not  Ins  only  merit :  he  was  capable, 
which  few  men  who  fpend  their  li^es  in  a  college  are,  of  advif- 
ing  even  princes.  The  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Frief- 
land  and  Groningen  confulted  him  very  often,  and  fcldom  fail- 
ed to  follow  his  advice. 

Emmius  died  at  Groningen  in  1625,  leaving  a  family  behind 
him  ;  for  he  had  been  twice  married.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works.  In  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  compofcd  the 
three  volumes  of  his  Vetus  Grajcia  illuftrata,or,  Ancient  Greece 
illuftrated  :  the  firft  of  which  contains  a  geographical  defcrip- 
tion  of  Greece  ;  the  fecond,  the  hiftory  of  it ;  the  third,  the  par- 
ticular form  of  government  in  every  ftate.  This  work  was  com- 
mitted to  the  prefs  in  his  life-time  ;  but,  through  the  delays  of 
the  printers,  not  publ.'flied  till  after  his  death,  in  1626.  He  had 
publiflied  feveral  confiderable  works  before  this  ;  as,  his  chro- 
nological and  genealogical  works,  which  contain  the  hiftory  of 
Rome ;  and  an  univerfal  hiftory,  written  in  a  very  elaborate  me- 
thod 5  his  Decades  rerum  Frificarum,  &c.  He  was  not  at  all 
prepoffefled  in  favour  of  his  native  country ;  for,  on  the  contrary, 
he  confuted  vigoroufly  the  idle  tales  related  by  the  hiftoriaiis  of 
Friefland,  concerning  the  antiquities  of  their  nation  :  which  love 
of  truth  raifed  him  a  greaf  m;\ny  enemies.  He  wrote  alfo  a 
Hiftory  of  William  Lewis  count  of  Naflau,  governor  of  Frief- 
land ;  in  which  we  meet,  not  only  with  a  panegyric  on  that 
prince,  but  alfo  a  ihort  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  from 
1577  to  16 14.  He  had  theological  controverfies  with  Daniel 
Hoffman,  and  wrote  a  book,  intituled,  Vita  &  facra  eleufinia 
Davidis  Georgii,  &c.  When  he  died,  he  was  about  compofing 
the  hiftory  of  Philip  of  Macedon  j  in  order  to  fliew  the  United 
^Provinces,  by  what  fraudulent  jmd  indircd  means  Philip  had 
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oppreflcd  the  liberty  of  Greece.    He  had  already  carried  thit 
luftory  to  the  1 5  th  year  of  this  king's  reign. 

What  fome  have  faid  of  Ubbo  Emmius's  extenfive  and  ac* 
curate  knowledge  in  hiftory,  can  hardly  be  credited.  It  is  aficrt- 
ed^  that,  without  any  preparation,  he  could  anfwer  all  manner  of 
qaeikions  concerning  the  hiltory,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of 
any  country  whatfoever,  without  the  leaft  miftakc  in  the  circum* 
fiances  of  times,  places,  and  perfons.  He  not  onlyJcnew  the 
.a£lions,  events  and  motives,  but  alfo  underftood  the  interefl;  of 
the  feveral  nations,  the  form  of  their  government,  the  inclina* 
tions  of  their  princes,  the  means  they  employed  to  enlarge  their 
dominions,  their  alliances,  and  their  origin.  He  knew  alfo  the 
figure,  fituation,  and  magnitude  of  their  cities  and  forts,  the  po- 
fition  of  rivers  and  highways,  the  turnings  and  windings  of 
mountains,  &c«  The  author  of  his  life  has  coUedled  feveral  en- 
comiums,  which  Thuanus,  Scaliger,  Dbufa,  and  others^  have 
pafTed  upon  him.  They  are  exceedingly  great,  efpecially  thofe 
of  Scaliger,  who  ftyles  Emmius's  Hiftory  of  Fricfland  "  a  divine 
hiftory.'*  The  magiftrates  of  Groningen  caufed  his  pidlure  to 
be  placed  in  the  town-houfe. 

EMPEDOCLES,  of  Agrigentum-  in  Sicily,  a  philofopher^ 
poet,  and  htftorian,  was  difciple  of  Telauges,  who  had  been 
the  fcholar  of  Pythagoras*  He  adopted  the  opinion  of  that 
philofopher  on  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and  verfified  it  in  a 
poem>  which  was  much  praifed  by  the  antients.  In  it  the  phi- 
lofophical  poet  gave  the  hiftory  of  the  different  changes  his  foul 
bad  undergone.  He  had  begun,  it  feems,  by  being  a  girl,  af-^ 
terwards  a  boy,  then  a  flirub,  a  bird,  a  fifti,  and  at  laft  Kmpe- 
docks.  In  the  fame  work  he  unfolded  his  dodrine  on  the  ele- 
ments. His  fyftem  was,  that  there  are  four  of  them,  conti- 
nually at  war,  out  without  the  power  of  deftroying  each  other : 
from  their  difcord  even  all  fubftanccs  aro/c.  The  ftyle  of  Em- 
pedocles  greatly  refemblcd  (if  we  may  give  credit  to  Ariftotlc, 
as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius)  that  of  Uomer ;  it  was  full  01 
force,  and  rich  in  metaphors  and  poetical  figures.  His  merit 
drew  upon  him  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  :  his  verfes  were  fung  at 
the  Olympic  games,  with  thofe  of  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  the  moft 
famous  poets.  Empedocles  wps  not  one  of  thofe  who  arrogant- 
ly ftyle  themfelves  philofophers,  he  was  one  in  mind  and 
heart :  generous,  humane  and  moderate,  he  refufed  the  fove- 
reignty  of  his  country.  He  was  ever  ready  to  ftand  forth  a$ 
the  declared  enemy  of  tyrants  j  he  vigoroufly  purfued  all  thofe 
who  feemed  to  afpire  at  the  fovereign  power.  An  Agrigentine 
having  invited  him  home  to  fupper  ^  the  hour  of  the  repaft  be- 
ing come,  he  aflced  why  it  was  not  ferved  up :  "  Becaufe,"  faid 
the  mafter,  <^  we  irait  for  the  minifter  of  the  council."    At 
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I  lengtli  this  ofScer  appeared,  and  he  was  made  ]ang  of  the  enter* 

'  tainment ;  during  which  he  gave  himfelf  fo  many  infoleitt  airs, 

I  that  Empedocles  began  to  firfpefl:  that  fome  fccret  projeft  wUs 

concerted  between  the  king  of  the  feaft  and  his  inviter  to  re-ct- 
tablifli  the  tyranny.  The  fufpicion  was  but  too  well  founded* 
The  philofopher  next  day  citing  the  two  perfons  before  the  coun- 
fciiy  they  were  condemned  to  death.  Empedocles  had  gained  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  all  the  fciences.  After  the  example  of 
'  Pythagoras,  he  fometimes  employed  mufic  as  a  fovereign  remedf 

;igainft  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  and  even  againft  chofe  of  the 
body.  Being  lodged  in  the  town  of  Gela,  with  his  friend  An» 
chitus,  he  was  told  that  a  young  man  in  great  rage  was  detexv 
mined  to  kill  this  friend,  who  had  fentenced  his  father  to  capi- 
tal puniOiment.  Empedocles  endeavoured  to  calm  his  mind  bf 
perfuafive  difconrfe ;  but  his  eloquence  producing  no  efFe£l,  he 
ftrove  to  unite  the  harmonious  founds  of  his  lyre  with  the  flow^ 
4ng  numbers  of  poetry  \  and  fo  employed  the  modulations  which 
made  the  mod  imprelfion  on  the  heart  of  the  young  man,  that 
by  degrees  he  was  entirely  foftened,  and  became  his  conflant 
difciple.  This  philofopher  was  the  firft  that  gave  leflbns  of  rhe- 
toric in  Sicily,  and  he  ufefully  employed  the  talent  of  oratory 
in  reforming  the  iicjsntious  manners  of  the  Agrigentines,  He 
cenfured  .thcm^for  running  after  pleafures  with  as  much  eager- 
nefs  as  if  they  were  to  die  before  the  morrow ;  and  for  building 
houfes,  as  if  they  thought  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  Some  au- 
thors pretend,  that,  fwayed  by  his  paffion  for  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
•  he  refolved  to  view  the  great  crater  of  mount  iEtna ;  and  that 
his  raih  djriofity  was  puniflied  by  an  involuntary  fall  iiflo  the 
abyfs  of  the  volcano;  or,  that,  thinking  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a 
deity,  and  to  perfuade  mankind  that  he  was  caught  up  into 
heaven,  he  plunged  headlong  into  that  burning  gulf,  imagining 
that  his  death  would  remaii>  for  ever  concealed  from  mortals  ( 
but  th>?  treacherous  mountain  regorged  his  iandals,  and  expofed 
the  vifionary  who  difdained  to  be  thought  a  man.  However^ 
the  mod  commonly  received  opinion  is,  that  this  philofopher* 
being  extremely  advanced  in  years,  fell  into  the  fea  and  was 
4rowned  about  the  year  440  before  Chrift.  Some  writers  make 
a  diilin£lioQ  between  Empedocles  the  philofopher  and  another 
^ho  was  a  poet.  * 

EMPEREUR.  The  name  of  a  very  confiderable  frencli 
engraver,  who  has  done  honour  to  his  country ;  already  famous 
for  the  height  to  which  (he  had  carried  this  ingenious  art,  even 
before  the  reign  of  Lewis  XV.  His  beft  pieces  are,  the  tri-» 
limph  of  Silenus,  after  Vanloo,  and  Aurora  and  Tithonus,  af- 
ter Pierre^  with  fevcral  others  *,  but  the  bathers,  after  Vanloo,  is 
his  fineft  performance.  The  rape  of  Europa,  after  Pierre,  is 
well  engrsved^  in  refpcA  of  fofmefs  i  for  inftancey  the  bofom 
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of  fiuropa ;  and  the  general  brilliancy  is  agreeable  :  but  thcric 
is  a  (Irange  abniptnefs  in  the  lights  and  fliades  ;  all  the  figures 
are  incorrcft  in  the  outline,  and  the  group  is  very  difagreeable, 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  painter.  His  Pyramus  and  Thifbc^ 
from  Natoire,  is  fine. 

EMPEREUR  (CoNSTANTiNE  l'),  of  Oppyck  in  Holland, 
confummately  learned  in  the  oriental  languages,  honourably 
filled  a  chair  of  hebrew  at  Leydcn.  He  died  in  1648,  at  a  very 
advanced  time  of  life.  All  the  works  he  publKhed  abound  in 
ufeful  obfervations,  and  difplay  a  great  depth  of  rabbinical  and 
hebrevir  learning.  His  triinflations  of  jewilh  and  talmudical 
books  are  the  mod  complete  of  any  that  are  to  be  met  with, 
though  they  arc  not  always  exad.  His  book  Dc  menfuris 
templi;  Leyden,  1630,  4to.  is  replete  with  erudition. 

EMPORIUS,  a  learned  rhetor,  flouriibed  in  the  time  o( 
Caffiodorus  in  the  vlth  century.  Some  writings  of  his  on  the  art 
he  profeflcd,  are  ftill  extant;  Paris,  1599,  4to.  The  ftyle  of 
them  is  fpiritcd  and  iici'vous. 

E^^COLPIUS,  author  of  the  liillory  of  the  emperor  Alexan- 
der,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.     This  hiflory  is  not 
extant,  and  the  engllfli  writer,  fiiys'Mr.  Bayle,  who  boails  that 
he  tranflatcd  it  from   the  prcelc,  jullly  palk's  for  an  impoftor. 
This  was  no  other  than  Thomas  Eliot,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
cf  Henry  VIII.     He  publiflicd  a  book  intituled  :  "  Image  of 
governaunce,  compiled  of  the  a£ts  and  fenlenccs  notable  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.*'     He  boafled  that  he  had  translated  this  work 
from  the  greek  manufcript  of  Encolpiiis,  which  had  been  lent 
him  by  a  gentleman  of  Naples,  named  Puderic.     But  it  was 
proved  [n],  that  he  had  taken  the  materials  from  Lampridius 
and  Herodian  ;  that  he  had  mifundcrftood,  or  wilfully  perverted, 
feveral  things  which  thofe  two  hiilorians  have  faid  j  and  that 
he  had  invented  many  fafts  on  which  they  are  totally  filent. 
Selden  thought  [i  J,  that  he   had  tranflnted  a  greek  manufcript 
ccmpofed  by  a  modern  :  but  Dr,  Wotton  believes  no  fuch  thing; 
and  he  obferves,  that  Bayle,  having  diftributcd  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Eliot  into  two  clafTes,  the  one  for  compofitions,  the 
other  for  tranflations,  has  ranked  amongft  the  former  the  work 
in  queftion  -,  which  proves,  that  at  that  time  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed that  the  pretended  1'  ncolpius  was  fpurious.     It  is  imagined 
that  Thomas  Eliot  was  encouraged  to  this  fraud  by  the  fucccfs 
which  the  Marcus  Aurelius  of  Guevara  had  met  with.     This 
Spaniard  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  world,  that  he  had  taken 
the  life  cf  that  emperor  from  an  old  manufcript,  which  he  gave  as 
a  model  of  government.  He  intituled  it:  L'Horloge  dcs  Princes. 

[h]  See  Dr.  Wotton  *s  Roman  Hiftory,    S^e  TiUemoQt,  Hift.  dcs  Empcr.tom.iiU 
p.tnte<t4t  LosdoQt  X7Ci>  P- 372* 

[ij  Scldea  iu  Eutych.   p.  474,  47 J. 
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An  afiion  which  Encolpius  has  defcribed  deferves  to  be  here 
mentioned.  It  is  very  remarkable.  **  Lampridius  relates,  that 
Ovinius  Camillus,  a  (enator,  and  of  a  very  antient  familyi  af« 
pired  to  the  empire.  Of  this  Alexander  was  informed,  and 
convinced  of  it  beyond  all  doubt ;  upon  which  he  invited  Ca- 
millus  to  the  palace,  and  teilitied  how  much  he  was  obliged  to 
him,  for  voluntarily  offering  to  take  upon  him  the  burden  of  af- 
fairs, whereas  others  require  to  be  coniirain^d  to  it,  againd  their 
will.  After  this,  he  carried  Camillus,  trembling  with  fear  and 
ilung  with  remorfe,  to  the  fenate,:  aiTociated  him  with  himfelf 
in  the  empire,  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  made  him 
eat  at  his  own  table,  and  ordered  him  to  be  clothed  with  im- 
perial ornaments  more  nv^gnificent  than  his  own.  At  that  time 
war  broke  out  with  the  barbarians,  which  required  the  empe- 
ror's immediate  prefence.  Alexander  offered  to  take  Camillus 
with  him,  unlefs  he  chole  rather  to  go  alone.  Alexander,  who 
went  on  foot,  perfuaded  Camillus  to  do  the  fame  :  but  the  lat- 
ter^  who  was  of  a  delicate  conllltution,  being  fatigued  at  the 
end  of  two  leagues,  Alexander  obliged  him  to  get  on  horfeback  ; 
and  as  he  could  not  even  follow  him  by  that  conveyance  longer 
than  two  days,  he  ordered  him  a  vehicle.  At  length  Camillus 
entreated  of  him  as  a  favour,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  protefting,  either  through  fear  or  with  per* 
fe£t  iincerity,  that  he^  had  ratii^r  die  than  live  after  this  man- 
ner :  upon  which,  Alexander  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  ef- 
tate  in  the  country,  aifaring  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, and  concluded  with  recommending  him  to  the  foldiers. 
Camillus  lived,  after  this,  a  long  time  upon  his  eftate.  But 
afterwards  the  reigning  emperor  (for  it  is  not  believed  that  it 
was  Alexander)  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  becaufe  he 
underftood  the  art  of  war,  and  was  beloved  by  the  foldiers. 
Lampridius  adds,  that  the  people  attributed  this  aflion  to  Tra« 
jan,  though  none  of  the  hiftorians  of  that  prince  make  mention 
of  it ;  whereas  feveral  authors  relate  it  of  Alexander,  in  the 
hiilory  of  his  life."  It  (hould  be  added,  for  the  honour  of  Lam- 
pridius, that  he  has  exprefsly  obferved,  that  an  hiftorian  ought 
not  to  follow  popular  opinions,  when  they  agree  not  with  the 
teftimony  of  authors.  Hiflory,  fays  he,  is  more  to  be  relied 
on  than  the  reports  of  the  people  :  fince  then  the  hiftorians  of 
Trajan  do  not  afcribe  this  adion  to  him,  and  that  it  is  attributed 
to  the  emperor  Alexander,  by  thofc  who  have  written  his  life,. 
we  ought  to  rejed  the  difcourfe  of  the  vulgar,  who  afcribe  it  to 
Trajan.  This  obfervation  of  Lampridius  is  very  judicious. 
The  fafl  in  queftion  is  fo  remarkable,  that  the  hiftorians  of 
Trajan  would  never  have  forgotten  it,  if  it  had  belonged  to  that 
emperor.  Innumerable  examples  prove,  that  remarkable  ac- 
tions and  fayings  are  afcribed,  by  the  people,  fometimes  to  one 
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lan^^  and  fomettmes  to  another.  The  fdrftc  is  praftifcd  witfi* 
legard  to  faints :  their  devotees  have  attributed  to  certain  of 
them  what  had  already  been  faid  of  fcveral  others.  It  were  td 
be  wtihed»  adds  M.  Bayle,  that  the  legendary  writers  had,  oa 
diefe  occaflons^  followed  the  example  of  Lampridius. 

ENGELBRECHT  (John),  a  German  proteftant,  of  luthe-^ 
tan  principles,  was  born  at  Brunfwic  in  1599.  He  was 
lemarkably  dull  while  at  fchool,  after  which  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  clothier,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  that 
bnfinefs  for  fome  time.  His  vifionary  phrenfy  broke  out  about 
the  year  i6a2,  and  was  at  firfl  countenanced  by  the  clergy;  but 
finding  their  inRuence  and  popularity  diminiflied,  they  exclaim- 
ed loudly  againft  him,  and  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of 
an  emiifary  of  fatan.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet  by  the 
^noranty  who  wondered  to  fee  him  fubfift  without  eating, 
drinking,  or  fleeping,  as  they  thought.  The  vulgar,  who  gulp 
all  they  hear,  and  imagine  all  they  fee  to  be  real,  are  in  all 
countries  fit  fubjeds  to  be  worked  upon  by  the  crafty  and  de- 
figning ;  with  thefe  he  was  a  faint  or  ntore,  he  was  the  imme- 
diate meflenger  of  God ;  heaven  and  hell  were  open  to  his 
new,  and  he  had  frequent  converfations  with  the  angels  and 
devils.  He  even  had  the  effrontery  to  afiert  his  converfations 
with  the  lord  Jefus  Chrift,  in  all  his  glory,  attended  by  twelve 
angels,  wht)  (hewed  him  his  fivi  ioly  nvoufids  :  but  what  is  moft 
vemarkable,  is,  that  being  poor  and  hungry  at  that  time,  he 
£itd  that  Chrill  gave  him  a  dollar  of  the  place,  being  about  one 
fliilling  value^  The  ignorance  and  impudence  of  this  vifionary 
is  only  to  be  matched  among  the  fanatics  of  the  Cevennes.  He 
was  called  ihc Mautbof  the  Lprd^  and  is  faid  to  have  received  divine 
fetters  from  heaven :  and  yet  the  time  of  his  death  and  place  of 
bis  burial  were  unknown  to  Peter  Poiret,  of  myllic  memory,  and 
might  have  remained  fo  had  not  the  rage  for  this  fpiritual  mad-^ 
BCis  dragged  the  circumftance  to  light. — A  proof  that  his  death 
was  not  much  attended  to  at  the  time. 

He  died  in  1641,  profcribed  by  the  clergy,  who  would  not 
attend  or  officiate  at  his  funeral.  The  bell  was  not  fuffered  to 
toU  ;  neither  was  thetfe  any  coUeft  fung,  as  is  ufual  at  interments 
in  Germany.  We  have  fecn  the  fame  errors  revived  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  century  by  Emanuel  Swedenborgh.  Both  claimed  alike  the 
infpiration  of  the  holy  ghoft,  and  both  were  alike  infatuated  with 
their  own  inward  light.  But  Swedenborgh  was  the  moft  ra- 
tional) his  vifions  approached  neareft  to  a  poetical  phrenfy«  He 
was  learned,  the  other  was  not- 

ENGHELBRECHTSEN  (Cornelius),  a  famous  painter,  was 

bom  in  1468,  in  the  town  of  Leyden,  and  took  for  his  guide 

the  works  of  John  van  Eyck.    He  was  the  firft  that  painted  in 

cal  in  his  country  \  was  a  good  draf tfinan^  and  painted  with  no 
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lefs  vigour  tlian  difpatch  both  in  water-colours  and  in  oiU  Hit 
works,  which  efcapcd  the  difturbances  that  ravaged  the  country^ 
i>eing  prefcrved  with  refpcdl  by  the  citiEcns  in  the  town-houfc  of 
Leyden,  were  two  altar  piflures,  with  the  fide  pieces,  fince  put  up 
in  the  church  of  Notre-dame  du  Marais;  one  reprefenting  Chrift 
onthecrofs  between  the  thieves,  the  other  Abraham's  facrifice,  and 
another,  a  defcent  from  the  crofs,  f urrounded  by  little  pi&ures  re- 
prefenting the  afRidion  and  forrowsof'the  virgin.  In  the  fame 
place  are  preferved  a  cartoon  in  water  colours,  reprefenting  the 
adoration  of  the  kings  :  the  ordonnance  is  fine,  the  draperies 
rich  and  well  thrown,  and  the  folds  natural.  Lucas  van  Ley« 
den  formed  himfelf  on  his  manner.  But  the  principal  work  of 
Enghelbrechtfen,  according  to  his  biographer  Carl  van  Mander^ 
is  a  pidure^  with  two  fide  pieces,  defigned  to  enrich  the  tombs 
of  the  barons  of  Lockhord.  It  was  in  their  chapel  in  the  church 
of  St,  Peter  of  Leyden,  and  in  1604  was  conveyed  to  Utrecht, 
to  M,  van  den  Bogaert,  fon-in-law  of  M.  van  Lockhorft.  The 
main  fubjcft  reprefents  the  lamb  of  the  Apocalypfe :  a  multi- 
tude of  figures,  well  difj/ofed,  the  phy  fiognomies  noble  and  grace- 
ful, and  tne  delicate  ftyle  of  his  pencil  render  this  pidure  the  ad- 
miration of  all  that  fee  it.  His  genius  led  him  to  make  a  particular 
ftudyof  the  emotions  of  thefoul,  which  he  had  theartof  expreffing 
in  every  phyfiognomy.  He  was  confidered  by  the  matters  hit 
contemporaries  as  one  of  the  greateft  painters  of  his  age.  He 
died  at  Leyden  in  153-3,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age. 

ENGHELRAMS  (C-^rnelius),  was  born  at  Malincs  in  the 
year  1527-  Though  he  has  left  only  pictures  in  water-^coloarst 
yet  he  is  allowed  .to  be  a  very  able  artift.  His  principal  works 
are  in  the  church  of  St.  Rombout.  He  has  reprefented,  on  a  ' 
large  canvas,  the  works  of  mercy-  A  multitude  of  figures  well 
defigned  form  the  obje£l  of  this  grand  compofition.  Here  he 
has  didinguifhed,  with  great  fpirit,  the  poor  that  deferve  our 
compaflion  from  thofd  who  do  not.  His  works  are  difperfed  ia 
the  principal  towns  of  Germany.  At  Hamburgh,  in  the  church 
of  bt.  Catharine,  was  a  grand  and  learned  compofition  repre- 
fenting the  converCon  of  St.  Paul.  He  painted  for  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  caftle  of  Antwerp,  the  hiftory  of  David, 
from  the  defigns  of  Lucas  van  Heere.  De  Vrtes  painted  the 
archite£lure  of  it,  the  friezes,  the  terms,  and  the  other  orna* 
ments.  The  whole  was  executed  in  water-colours.  Enghefarams 
died  in  1583,  at  the  age  of  56. 

ENGLISH  (Hester),  a  frenchwoman  by  extra£lion,  was 
eminent  for  her  fine  writing  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth  * 
and  James  I.  Many  of  her  performances  are  ftill  extant  both' 
in  our  libraries  and  private  hands  j  particularly  one  in  the  hands 
of  Philip  Harcourt,  efq.  intituled  ^  Hiftorise  memorabiles  Ge- 
iiefis  per  Efteram  Inglis  Gallam/'  Edenburgi,  aim.  i6oo.    It 
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appears  by  Hearnc's  fpicilcgium  to  Gul.  Ncubrigcnfis,  vd.  nu 
p.  751,  752,  that  (he  was  the  mod  cxquifite  fcribe  of  her  agc# 
A  curious  piece  of  her  performance  was  in  the  po.I'efllon  of  Mr* 
Cripps,  furgeon,  in  Budge  Row  London,  intituled,"  0£lona- 
ries  upon  the  vanitie,  and  inconftancie  of  the  world.  Writin 
by  Efter  Inglis.  The  firfte  of  Januarie  1 000.'  It  is  done  on  an 
oblong  8vo.  in  french  and  engH(h  vcrfe^  the  frcnch  is  all  in 
print-hand>  and  the  cnglilh  moftly  Italian  or  '•.crctary,  and  is 
curioufly  ornamented  with  flowers  nnd  fruits  p,iln:ed  in  water- 
colours,  nnd  on  the  firft  leaf  is  her  own  pidlure,  in  a  fmaliformj 
with  this  motto^ 

Dc"D ieit  le  bien> 
De  moy  Ic  ricn* 

Allwe  know  of  this  curious  artift  is,  that  (he  liveH  fingle  to  theag^ 
of  about  40,  and  then  married  Mr.  Bartholomew  Kello,  a  North 
Briton;  that  (he  had  a  fon,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
minifter  of  Speckfliali  in  Suffolk.  His  fon  was  fword-bearer  of 
Norwich,  and  died  1 7C9.  Jofeph  Hall  Wfhop  of  Norwich,  whea 
dean  of  AVorcefter,  1617,  is  ftylcd  by  her,  My  vcYy  fingular 
friend,  in  a  manufcript  dedicated  to  him,  now  in  the  -Bodleian 
library. 

.  ENJEDIM  (Gbokoe),  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  and  acute 
unitarians  that  ever  made  remarks  on  the  facred  writings.  He 
wrote  :  ExpKcatio  locorum  Scriptura  veterls  &  novi  teftamenti^ 
ex  quibus  dogma  trinitatis  ftabiliri  folet,.  4to.  a  learned  and  va- 
luable work,  and  which  it  would  require  uncommon  talents  to 
confute.     This  author,  born  in  Hungary,  died  in  1597* 

ENNIUS  (QuiNTUs),  an  antient  latin  poet,  was  born  at 
Rudise,  a  town  in  Calabria,  anno  u.  c«  514,  or  ante  c  n.  237* 
That  this  was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  we  learn  from  himfelf, 
as  well  as  from  others  ;  for,  after  he  bad  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  Rome  conferred  on  him,  he  wrote  thus  of  himfelf  2 

Noftfumu'  Romanei,  qui  fuitnus  ante  Rudiaei : 

and  the  Florentines  at  this  day  claim  him  for  their  fellow-citizcn. 
He  came  at  firft  to  Rome,  when  M.  P.  Cato  was  qua^ftor,  whooi 
he  had  inftrufted  in  the  gt'eek  language  in  Sardinia.  C.  Nepos 
informs  us,  that  "  Cato,  when  he  was  prxtor,  obtained  thcf 

Erovihce  of  Sardinia,  from  whence,  when  he  was  qu3eftor  there' 
efore,  he  had  brought  Ennius  to  Rome :  "  which  we  efteem,*' 
fays  the  hiftorian,  "  no  lefs  than  the  nobleft  triumph  over  Sardi- 
nia.** He  had  a  houfe  on  the  Aventine  mount;  and,  by  thcf 
beauty  of  his  genius,  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  converfation,  an<f 
the  integrity  of  his  manners,  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  moff 
eminent  perfons  in  the  city.  Among  thefe  were  Galba  and  M. 
Fulvtus  NobiUor>  by  whofc  fon  (who>  after  his  father's  example^ 
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^hs  gready  abided  toJeaming)  fie  was  made  free  ef  die  city. 
This  Cicero  relates  in  his  piece»  intituled  Brutus ;  though  the 
fame  Cicero*  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  tells  us,  that  the  people 
of  Rome  made  him  free,  out  of  regard  to  his  great  merit.  He 
attended  Fulnus  in  the  war  againit  the  ^tolians  and  Ambra« 
ciohe,  and  celebrated  his  victories  over  thofe  nations.  He 
JFought  likewift  under  Torquatus  in  Sardinia,  and  under  the  eU 
der  Sdpio  |  and  in  all  thefe  fervices  diiUnguiOied  himfeU  by  his 
uncommon  valoun  He  was  very  intimate  with  Scipio  Nafica^ 
as  appears  from  Cicero :  Nafica,  going  one  dajr  to  vifit  tinnius,  and 
the  maid-fervant.fayinffthat  he  was  not  at  home,  Scipio  found 
that  (he  had  told  him  U)  by  her  mafter's  orders,  and  that  En-^^ 
nius  was  at  home.  A  few  days  after,  Ennius  coming  to  Na- 
fica,  and  enquiring  for  him  at  die  door,  the  latter  called  out  to 
lum^  '^  that  he  was  not  at  home."  Upon  which  Lnniusanfwer^ 
ing,  *•  What !  do  I  rtot  know  your  voice  ?"  Scipio  replied, 
*'  You  have  a  great  deal  of  aiTurance ;  for  1  believed  your  maid, 
when  (he  told  me,  that  you  were  not  at  home ;  and  will  not  you 
beliejre  me  myfelf  ?"  Ennius  was  a  man  of  uncommon  virtue^ 
and  lived  in  great  fimplicity  and  frugality,  having  only  one 
maid-fervant  to  attend  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy 
years  (  and  his  death  is  faid  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  gout, 
contra£led  by  an  immoderate  ufe  of  wine,  of  which  he  always 
drank  very  nreely  before  he  applied  hinafelf  to  vihriting,  TUa 
Horace  aiBrms : 

Eonius  ipfe  pater  nUnquara  nifi  potus  ad  drma 

Profiluit  dicenda.  Lib.  i.  epift.  19. 

Infpir'd  with  wine  old  Ennius  fung,  and  thought 
With  the  fame  fpirit  that  his  heroes  fought »     Pitt. 

He  was  interred  in  the  Appian  way,  within  a  mile  of  the  city^ 
In  Scipio's  fepulchre ;  who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  and  friend- 
fliip  for  him,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  his  fepulchre^ 
and  a  (latue  to  be  ere£led  to  him  upon  his  monument.  Valer. 
Maximus  obferves,  that  **  Scipio  paid  thefe  honours  to  Ennius> 
becaufe  he  thought  that  his  own  a£lions  received  a  luftre  from 
that  poet's  writings ;  and  was  perfuaded,  that  the  memory  of 
his  exploits  would  laft  as  long  as  the  roman  empire  Ihould  flou* 
rifli." 

Ennius  is  faid  to  have  been  perfefily  well  ikilled  in  the  greek 
language,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  treafures  of 
it  among  the  Latins.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  *'  he  and  Livius 
Andronicus  were  half  Greeks,  and  taught  both  the  greek  and 
ladn  languages  at  home  and  abroad."  He  was  the  firft  among 
the  Romans  who  wrote  heroic  verfes.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
a:dmirable  genius,  and  eready  polifhed  the  latin  poetry  \  but 
left  much  to  be  done  by  lucceeding  ages.    He  wrote  dte  Annals 
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of  Rome,  whtdi  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  Acj  -were  piAw* 
licly  recited  widiunufual  appiaufe  by  Quintus  Vargoxttcius,  who 
digefted  them  into  books;  and  they  were  read  at  Putcoli  in  the 
theatre  by  a  man  of  learnings  who  afTumed  the  name  of  the 
Ennianifl.  He  tranflated  (everal  tragedies  from  the  gredc,  and 
wrote  others.  He  publiihed  likewife  fereral  comedies;  but, 
whether  of  his  own  invention,  or  tranflated  by  him»  is  unoer*i> 
tain.  He  gave  a  Utin  verfion  of  Evemerus's  facred  hiftory,  and 
Epicharmas's  philofophy;  and  wrote  Fhagetica,  epigrams; 
Scipioy.a  poem;  Afotus  or  Sotadicus,  fatxres;  Protreptica  & 
Praecepta,  and  very  probably  feveral  other  works.  It  appears 
from  his  writings^  that  he  had  very  ftrong  fentiments  of  religion. 
He  held  the  do&rine  of  tranfmigration,  and  is  laid  to  have  af- 
firmed, that  Homer's  foul  was  tranfmigrated  into  him.  The 
fragments  of  Ennius,  for  there  are  nothing  but  fragments  lefty 
were  firft  colle£led  by  the  two  Stephenses ;  and  afterwards  pub- 
liihed by  Jerom  Columna,  a  roman  nobleman,  with  a  learned 
commentary,  and  the  life  of  Ennius,  at  Naples,  1590,  in  4to. 
Columna's  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  1707,  in  4tD^ 
with  feveral  additions  by  Heflelius,  profeflbr  of  hiftory  and  elo* 
quench  in  the  fchool  at  Rotterdam. 

ENNODIUS  (Magnus  Felix),  biOiop  of  Pavia  in  Italy, 
and  an  eminent  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family 
in  Gaul,  and  born  in  Italy  about  473.  Lofmg  an  aunt,  who 
had  brought  him  up,  at  fixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  reduced  to 
very  noceffitous  circumftauces,  but  retrieved  his  affairs  by  mar- 
rying a  young  lady  of  great  fortune  and  quality.  He  enjoyed 
for  fome  time  all  the  pleafures  and  advantages  which  his  wealth 
could  procure  him  ;  but  afterwards  refolved  upon  a  more  AriSt 
courfe  of  life.  He  entered  into  orders,  with  the  confcnt  of  his 
lady,  who  likewife  betook  herfclf  to  a  religious  life.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Epiphanius,  biihop  of  Pavia,  with  whom 
he  lived  in  the  mod  inviolable  friendfliip.  His  application  to 
divinity  did  not  divert  him  from  profecuting,  at  his  leifure-hours, 

Eoetry  and  oratory,  in  which  he  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  from 
is  youth  J  and  his  writings  gained  him  a  very  great  reputation. 
Upon  the  death  of  Epiphanius,  he  appears  to  have  been  ele£led 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  roman  church ;  and,  ip  503,  having 
prefented  to  the  fvnod  of  Rome  an  apology  for  the  council 
there,  which  had  abfolved  pope  Symmachus  the  year  before,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  inferted  among  the  afts  of  the  fynod.  He 
was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Pavia  about  511,  and  appoint- 
ed to  negotiate  an  union  between  the  caftern  and  weftem 
churches ;  for  which  purpofe  he  took  two  journeys  into  the  eaft, 
the  former  in  515,  with  Fortunatus,  bifliop  of  Catanara;  the 
latter  in  517,  with  Peregrimis,  bifhop  of  Mifenum.  Though 
he  did  not  Succeed  in  thefe  negotiations j.  he  (hewed  his  prudence 
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*9nd  Tciblusno!!  m  the iiuiiiii^jciiiicnt  df  "nexn*  xw  the*  'crapcror 
Anaftafius,  having  in  vain  ufed  his  utinoft  efibrts  to  deceive  or 
.corrupt  him,  after  odier  inftaaces  of  ill  treatment,  ordered  him 
to  be  put  on  bpard  an  old  fiiip ;  and,  forbiddiag  him  to  land  in 
any  part  of  Greece,  expofed  hun  to  mamfeft  <i  anger.  How- 
ever, he  arrived  fafe  in  Italy ;  and,  returning  to  Padua,  died 
there,  not  long  after,  in  521.  His  works  are  not  voiuminoua. 
They  were  all  publiflbed  by  Andrew  Scottus  at  Touroay,  161O9 
in  8vo;  and  by  James  Sirmond  at  Paris,  i6it,  in  8vo,  wiah 
notes,  explaining  die  names  and  titles  of  the  perfons  mentionoi 
I  by  Eunodius,  and  containing  a  great  many  obfervattons  very 
"ufeful  foriliuftnrtin^  the  hiftory  of  that  age.  Ennodius's  works, 
are  iikewife  printed  with  emendations  and  illuftrations,  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  volume  of  £ather  Sirmond's  works,  publiihed  at 
Paris  in  1696;  and,  from  that  edition,  at  Venice,  1729,  in  fi^ 
lio.  Dupin  obferves,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  warmth  and 
livelineis  of  imagination  in  the  writings  of  Ennodiua;  but  that 
his  ftyle  is  obfcure,  and  his  manner  of  reafoning  far  from 
exad. 

ENSENADA  (Zevo  Somo  de  Silva,  marquis  de  la),  one 
of  the  ableft  minifters  of  Spain,  in  the  rei^n  of  Ferdinand  VI, 
.  was  born  in  obfcurity.  He  was  at  firfl:  book*keeper  to  a  banker 
at  Cadia.  Talents  far  fuperior  to  his  ftation  foon  made  him 
known.  He  raifed  himfelf  by  degrees,  and  from  the  poft  of  in« 
tendant  of  the  army  was  brought  into  the  miniftry,  where  be  ap- 
peared with  the  luftre  of  a  man  who  has  made  his  own  fortune. 
Having  received  from  the  king  the  title  of  marquis,  he  adopted 
the  name  of  la  Enfenada  [nothing  in  himfelf]  from  modefty, 
or  rather  from  a  fpecies  of  vanity  far  above  the  common.  At 
the  court  of  Spain  at  the  fame  time  was  the  famous  Farinelli^ 
b6m,  like  la  Enfenada,  in  an  obfcure  family.  Thefe  two  ex- 
'traoidinary  men  had  formed  an  acquaintance  at  that  time  of  life 
when  connexions  arife  from  the  heart  and  not  from  felf*intereft. 
Having  met  at  court,  the  one  in  place,  and  the  other  in  favour,  they 
continued  friends.  La  Enfenada  afterwards  falling  into  difgrace^ 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Huefcar,  Farinelli  had  the  courage 
to  reprefent  to  the  queen  how  much  he  lamented  that  (he  had 
not  oppofed  this  ftep  ;  and  would  have  left  the  country  immedi- 
ately but  for  the  reiterated  inftances  of  that  princefs.  La  Enfe- 
nada never  fhewed  himfelf  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  place  as 
when  he  had  left  it.  On  receiving  a  meflage  from  the  king,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  take  with  nim  to  the  place  of  his  exile  a 
certain  number  of  fervants,  he  replied  :  *'  that  he  wanted  them 
while  he  vras  mihifter ;  but  that  in  hi«  prefent  condition  he  was 
very  able  to  wait  upon  himfelf.**  Thfe  king,  who  regretted  the 
lofs  of  him,  and  had  only  been  drawn  into  the  meafure  by  a 
court  cabaL  frequently  exprefled  his  regard  for  him  in  the  live-' 
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lieft  terms.    Seme  time  afterwards  he  had  permiffion  to  rettrra  % 
but  was  never  reinftated  in  his  former  place.    He  died  in  i7$5« 

£MT  (George),  a  very  Ingenious  and  eminent  phyfician^ 
was  bom  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  Nov.  6,  1604 1  and,  after  rc<« 
gularly  going  through  a  courfe  of  clai&cal  inftruflion,  was  fent 
to  Sidney-college  in  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  into 
.  foreign  countries,  and  was  made  a  do£lor  of  phyfic  at  Padua. 
After  his  return  home,  he  became  eminent  for  his  pra£tice  ^ 
during  the  times  of  the  ufurpation,  was  chofen  fellow^  and  af<- 
terwards  prefident,  of  the  college  of  phyficians ;  and  at  length 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him  bv  Charly 
II.  He  died  at  London  0&.  13,  1689,  and  was  buned  in  tlfe^ 
church \>f  St.  Laurence,  Jewry.  He  was  intimate  with  the  £i- 
mous  Dr.  William  Harvey,  whom  he  learnedly  defended  in  a 
piece,  intituled,  **  Apologia  pro  circulatione  fangutnis  contrm 
^milium  Parifanum,  1641."  in  8vo.  Ten  years  after,  he  pre- 
vailed with  Dr.  Harvey  to  confent  to  the  publication  of  his 
^*  £xercitationes  de  gencratione  animalium ;"  which  he  himfelf 
took  the  care  of,  and  prefented  to  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  a  moft  fenfible,  polite,  and  elegant  de- 
dication. He  publiihed  alfo,  *^  Animadverfiones  in  blalachiaB: 
Thruftoni,  M*  D.  diatribam  de  refpirationis  ufu  primario,  1679,'' 
8vo  :  before  which,  fays  Wood,  is  lus  piQure  in  a  long  peruke, 
^tn  the  PhilofophicalTranfa£lions,  number  194,  ann.  1691,  are 
fir  George  £nt*s  "  Obfervationes  ponderis  teftudxnis,  cum  in 
autumnolfterram  fubiret,  cum  ejufdem  ex  terra  verno  tempore 
exeuntis  pondere  comparati,  per  plures  annos  repetitae."  Wood 
feems  to  think,  that  in  George  might  be  the  author  of  moic 
things :  but  they  had  not  come  to  his  knowledge. 

ENTICK  (John),  known  bj  his  fpelliiig  didionary,  a  very 
fifeful  publication,  and  which  is  in  every  perfon's  hands.'  He 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  war  which  terminated  in  1763  by  the 
peace  of  Paris ;  5  vols.  8vo.  alfo  the  hiftorv  of  London,  4 
vols.  8vo.  moftly  abridged  from  Stow  and  Maitland.  He  died 
in  1 780,  and  is  buried  in  Stepney  church«yard,  where  is  a  monu-< 
ment  over  him. 

ENTINOPE  of  Candia,  a  famous  architcft  at  the  conw 
.  mencement  of  the  vth  century,  was  one  of  the  principal  foun- 
ders of  the  city  of  Venice.  Radagafus,  king  of  the  Goths, 
having  entered  Italy  in  the  year  405,  the  ravages  of  thefe  bar- 
barians forced  the  people  to  flee  to  di^erent  places.  Entinope 
was  the  firft  who  took  refuge  in  the  marlhes  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  houfe  he  built  there  was  yet  the  only  one  in 
thofe  parts,  when,  fome  years  afterwards,  the  inhaoitants  of 
Padua  fled  for  fafety  to  the  fame  marflics.  Here,  in  413,  they 
raifed  the  four-and-twenty  houfes,  which  at  firft  compofed  the 
City.    That  of  Entinope  was  afterwards  altered  into  a  church, 
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^und  dedicated  lo  Sf .  James.  Wc  are  informed  that  it  ftill  fub* 
fifts>  and  is  fituated  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  Rialto,  and  is  the  moft  antient  of  the  whole  city* 

ENZINAS  (Francis),  born  at  Burgos  in  Spain  about  is^Sp 
18  equally  known  in  french  under  the  names  of  Dryander  and  of 
Duchefne.  At  Wittcmberg,like  John  Dryander  his  brother, he 
quitted  popery  for  lutheranifm.  His  fpanim  tranflation  of  the  N. 
T.  Antwerp  1542,  8vo.  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  V,caufcd 
him  to  be  put  into  prifon,  where  he  was  kept  15  months.  But 
findiuj^  means  to  efcape  in  I54$»  he  fled  tp  Calvin  at  Geneva* 
He  ku  a  htftory  of  the  (late  of  (he  Low  Countries,  and  of  the 
religion  of. Spain;  Geneva,  8vo.  This  work,  which  is  ex- 
tremely fcarce,  forms  a  part  of  the  projteftant  Martyrology^ 
printed  in  Germany.  EnzinasJiad  been  a  difciple  of  Melan£^lu>n« 

EOBANUS  (£uAs),  was  furnamed  Hessus,  becaufe  he  was 
born  on  the  borders  of  Hefle,  in  1 488,  under  a  tree  in  the  open . 
fields     He  profefied  the  belles  lettres  at  Herfurt,  at  Nuremberg! 
s^id  at  Marpourg,  w.hither  he  had  been  called  by  the  landgrave , 
of  HciTe.     He  died  in  that  city,  Oft.  5,  1^40,  aged  J2,  with  the 
r/sputation  of  a  good  poet  and  an  honeft  man,  a  foe  to  fatire^ 
though  a  rhymer,  and  a  (tranger  to  falfehood  and  duplicity.  The . 
tavern  was  his  Parnaflus.     It  is  reported  that  he  conquered  one 
of  the  hardeft  drinkers  of  all  Germany,  who  had  challenged 
him  to  drink  a  bucket  of  beer.    Eobanus  was  vidor ;  and  die 
vanquiihed,  having  made  repeated  efforts  in  vain  to  empty  the 
bucket,  fell  down  dead-drunk.    We'  have  a  great  number  of 
poems  by  this  tippling  poet,  for  the  yerfes  feemed  to  fall  from  his 
pen,  whether  drunk  or  fpber.     He  poflcfled  the  eafc  of  Ovid, 
with  lefs  wit  and  lefs  fancy,  t>ut  more  of  nature.    The  princt<-. 
pal  fruits  of  his  mufe  are:  i.  Tranilations  into  latin  verfe  of 
Theocritus }   Bale,  153 1)  8vo.   and  of  the  Uiad  of  Homer  ^ 
Bile,  1540,  8yo.     2.  Elegies,  worthy  of  the  times  of  the  pureft 
and   moft-elcgant  latinity.     3.  Sylvac,  4to.    4.  Bucolics,  much 
efteemed;  HaU,  I539>  8vo,     5.  Hefli  &  amicorum  epiftolse, 
folio.     His  poetry  was  publiflied  under  the  title  of  Pocmatum 
farragines  duae ;  Halle,  1539*  8vo.  and  Frankfort,  1564,  8vo.j 
(pamerarius  wrote  his  life,  printed  at  LeipGc  in  1696,  8yo. 

EON(liE  l'etoile),  agentlenvan  of  Bretany,  illiterate,  but 
extravagant  and  obllinate  almoft  beyond  example-  This  cr^zy 
mortal  gave  himfelf  out  for  th^  fon  of  God,  and  the  judge  of. 
tlie  quick  and  ^he  dead^  from  the  coarfe  alluj^on  of  his  name 
with  the  word  EUM,  in  the  conclufion  of  t^e  exorcifms,  Per 
£UM  qui  judicaturus  eft  vivos  8^  mort^jos.  Wc  need  not  be 
furprifed  that  a  lunatic  could  find  fuch  an  illufion  in  his  imagi* 
nation }  neither  ought  we  to  be  furprifed  that  he  got  together  a 
great  number  of  followers }  and  that  thefc  followers,  more  de» 
Irving  of  the  difcipline  of  the  madJioufc  xbm  the  dreadful 
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pnniflhment  of  the  (lake,  being  condemned  in-  a  batbaroas  age? 
to  the  flames,  rather  chofe  to  be  burnt  than  renounce  their  fMj. 
To  proceed :  Eon  gave  ranks  to  his  difciples:  fome  were  angels; 
others  were  apoftles )  this  was  called  Judgment,  that  bore  the 
name  of  Wildom,  anothtr  was  ftyled  Domination,  and  ano* 
th:r  Science.  Some  of  the  nobility  fent  perfoas  to  arreft  Eon 
de  TEtoilc ;  but  he  entertained  them  well,  gave  them  money, 
and  nobody  would  arreft  him.  It  was  given  out,  that  he  en* 
chanted  men,  that  he  was  a  magician,  that  it  was  impofliUe  to- 
feize  on  his  perfon:  the  impofturc  was  generally  believed ;  how- 
ever, the  archbifliop  of  Reims  caufed  him  to  be  taken  up,  and 
it  was  then  thought  that  he  was  forfaken  by  the  daemons;  Being 
brought  before  the  council  at  Reims  convened  by  pope  Eugenius 
III  in  1 148,  the  pontiff  afked  him.  Who  art  thou  .^  To  which 
ht  anfwered  :  He  who  fhould  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
d^d.  As  he  had  in  his  haiid  a  ftick  in  the  fhape  of  a  fork,  on* 
which  he  leaneid,  the  pope  a&ed  him,  what  was  the  meaning 
of  that  ftick  i  This  is  a  great  myftery,  replied  the  fanatic. 
While  this  ftick  is  in  its  prefent  iituation,  with  the  two  points 
pointing  up  towards  heaven ;  God  is  in  pofleffion  of  two  thirds 
of  the  world,  and  leaves  me  mafter  of  the  other  third.  But,ifltuni 
the  two  points  towards  the  earth,  then  I  enter  into  poffeflion  of 
the  two  thirds  of  the  world-,  and  leave  but  one  third  of  it  to  God. 
This  mafter  of  the  univerfe  vras  fhut  up  in  a  clofe  prifon,  where 
he  died  miferably  foon  after.  His  difciples,  though  lefs  crimi- 
nal, were  handled  more  fcverely.  They  had  the  choice  of  ab- 
juring their  abfurdities,  or  of  fubmitting  to  be  burnt ;  they  chofe 
the  latter.  Oneof'thefe  wretches,  who  was  named  Judgment, 
declaimed,  as  he  went  to  the  fiake:  Open,  o  earth  I  to  fwaliow 
up  my  enemies,  as  thou  didft  Dathan  and  Abiram ! — But  the 
earth  did  not  open  ;  and  he  was  burnt.  Thofe  of  Eoh's  follow- 
ers who  defired  to  be  readmitted  into  the  church,  were  previ- 
oufly  ezorcifed,  as  dzmoniacs.  '    • 

EPHORUS,  an  orator  and  hiftorian,  was  of  Cumae  in 
JEoMz*  Jfocrates,  whofe  difciple  he  was,  advifed  him  to 
compofe  a  hiftory,  as  he  di4  Theopompus,  another  of  his 
fcholars.  Ephorus  accordingly  fet  about  his  work  y  but,  not 
caring  to  trouble  himfelf  with  the  intricate  and  trifling  accounts 
of  the  fabulpus  times,  he  beepin  at  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae 
to  Peloponnefus,  and  brought  down  his  narrative,  from  that 
famous  cpocha,  to  the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedon,  father  to  Alexander  the  grea^  ;  making  an  interval  of 
about  750  years.  He  divided  his  hiftory  into  Airty  books,  to 
each  of  which  he  added  a  preface.  The  opinions  concef  ning 
this  author  are  various.  By  fome  he  is  commended  ;  while  he 
i$  the  objeA  of  cenfure  and.accufation  to  others  for  falfehood  and 
i naccuracy.    Diodorus  Siculus  reckons  him  one  of  the  three  hif^r 
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t^nans  moft  detevfcdlj  in  efteeiu}  the  other  twa  being.  Callif. 
thenes  and  Theopompus.  After  complaining,  that  man]r  of 
thofe  who  had  compofed  hidories  had  negle£l;ed  the  proper  me- 
thod and  diflribution  of  their  fubje£is,  he  declares  that  Ephorus 
was  not  guilty  of  this  fault.;  and  that  his  work  was  not  lefs  to 
be  efteemcd  for  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle  than  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  method.  Indeed  he  has  been  preferred, to  Theopompus; 
which  is  doubtlefs  a  great  commendation.  Neither  are  the 
praifes  fmall  th^t  are  beftowed  on  him  by  Strabo ;  for  he  looks 
upon  him  as  a  perfon  whofe  memory  ihould  be  preferved  ;  he 
quotes  him  often  i  and  the  reafop  he  gives  for  it  is  the  exaflnefs 
of  his  enquiries,  acknowledged  and  commended  by  Polybiusi  a 
very  competent  judge.  Having  taken  notice  of  an  error  in  that 
hiftorian,  he  adds,  that  neyerthelefs  he  furpafles  other  hi ftorians. 
**  Such  was  Ephorus,"  fays  he,  •*  and  fuperior  to  the  reft ;  Po* 
lybius  himfelf  is  hearty  in  his  commendation  of  him,  faying, 
Eudoxtts  has  written  learnedly  on  the  afiairs  of  Greece ;  but 
Ephorus  has  given  us  a  moft  beautiful  account  of  the  origin  of 
their  cities^  of  their  affinities,  their  colonies,  their  chiefs  and 
their  authors."  The  error  he  fpeaks  of  is  a  contradidion  which 
is  plain  enough,  and  the  lefs  excufable^  becaufe  the  author  had 
taken  much  pains  to  cleas  the  fubjefi,  and  confute  thofe  who 
had  treated  it  confufedly.     He  had  befides  boafted  of  his  dili- 

f^nce.  ^<  Ephorus,  as  though  he  had  performed  fomething  no- 
le,  concludes  with  faying,  that  he  had  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
make  the  moft  exaA  enquiry  into  fuch  things  as  were  either  al- 
together dubious,  or  falfely  reported."  This  is  not  the  only 
contradi£lion  he  is  guilty  of.  **  Sometimes  he  feems  to  have  exr 
ecuted  the  very  reverfe  of  what  he  had  propofed."  Thefe  arc 
Strabo's  words ;  who  immediately  gives  a  proof  of  it :  for  he 
favs,  that  Ephorus,  having  cenfured  fuch  authors  as  intermix 
fables  with  hiftory,  launches  out  in  praife  of  truth,  and  pro* 
mifes  to  obferve  that  virtue,  efpecially  in  the.  account  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi ;  there  being  nothing  more  abfurd  than  a  lie, 
when  one  fpeaks  of  an  oracle  fo  averfe  to  deceit.  This  is  very 
judicious  '9  fuch  a  reflection  does  honour  both  to  the  perfon  and 
judgment  of  Ephorus :  but  the  fequel  is  not  conGftent  with  it. 
For  the  account  that  author  gives  ot  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  is  but 
little  better  than  the  vulgar  notion.  On  the  other  hand :  ^<  He 
related  fo  many  falflties  about  ^gypt,  as  to  (hew,  that  not  only 
he  had  never  travelled  thither,  but  alfo  that  he  had  not  taken 
care  to  get  accurate  information  from  thofe  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  that  country,"  This  is  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  Siculua  ; 
who,  a  little  after,  having  convi£ted  him  of  lying,  makes  thi^ 
refie^lion  :  ^*  A  man  mult  exped  little  accuracy  in  Ephorus,  tf 
be  confiders  how  little  regard  he  pays  to  truth."  Seneca  gives 
us  a  ftill  worfe  opinion  of  him,  when  he  rejects  hi»  teftimonf 
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about  z  comet.  Let  ua  relate  the  whole  paflTage,  as  it  (hewi 
what  ftrefs  we  ought  to  lay  on  the  authority  of  hiftorians  when 
they  fpeak  of  prodigies:  "The  authority  of  Ephorus  may  ca- 
filv  be  invalidated.  He  is  an  hiftorian  :  fome  of  whom  frame 
relations  of  things  incredible,  and  roufe  the  admiration  of  the 
reader  with  tales  of  prodigies,  who  would  have  paid  no  atten* 
tion  to  ordinary  occurrences.  Some  are  credulous,  and  others 
carelefs.  Upon  fome  fi£lion  fteals  unawares,  to  fome  it  U 
agreeable.  The  former  do  not  avoid  it,  and  the  latter  court  it. 
And  this  is  common  to  the  whole  tribe,  who  think  their  worka 
will  never  be  admired  or  popular,  unlefs  they  be  feafoned  high 
with  fiftion.  Ephorus  moreover  is  not  a  writer  of  the  beft  credit  | 
he  is  often  deceived  and  often  deceives."  The  reader  may  fee 
in  Voflius,  on  the  greek  hiftorians,  fome  lies  of  Ephorus,  and 
how  much  hisftyle  was  defpifed  by  Duris  of  Samos,  Dio  Chry- 
foftome  ^nd  Suidas.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  had  a  different  opinion  of  him ;  and  they  were  good 
judges.  However  it  be,  all  lovers  of  hiftorical  learning  muft 
regret  the  lofs  of  Ephorus^s  writings.  It  (hould  be  remarked, 
that  Voflius  has  not  fufficiently  chara£kerifed  the  errors  with 
which  he  has  reproached  him  5  for  he  blames  him  for  deceiving 
his  readers  without  being  deceived  himfelf,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
the  temple  of  Hercules.  "  He  is  deceived  indeed  when  he  faid. 
Ice.  but  deceives  in  his  fiditious  account  of  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  Spain ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Strabo  at  the  opening  of  book 
iii.  Ephorus  is  guilty  in  feveral  inQances  of  the  fame  ivature; 
for  which  reafon  Diodorus  Siculus,  at  the  beginning  of  book  i« 
fays,  <'  a  man  muft  exptfk  little,  &c.*'  In  the  6rft  place*  it  ia 
probable,  that  he  faid  this  very  innocently.  What  advantage 
was  he  to  get  by  advancing  fuch  a  thing  againft  his  confcience  i 
He  was  fo  ill  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  that  he  took 
that  country  for  one  city.  Jofephus  infers  from  thence,  that  it 
was  late  before  the  Greeks  knew  any  thing  relating  to  the  weftcrn 
nations.  VoflSus  does  not  difapprove  this  inference.  Why 
then  does  he  think  that  Ephorus  knew  the  truth  concerning  that 
temple  ?  In  the  fecond  place,'  Strabo  is  not  rightly  quoted ;  for 
he  does  not  g  v^  us  to  undcrftand  precifely,  whether  Ephorus 
wrote  according  to  his  knowledge,  or  againft  it.  Thirdly,  the 
pafTage  of  Diodorus  Siculus  does  not  by  any  means  prove,  that 
the  works  of  Ephorus  contained  feveral  falfehoods.  in  oppofitioA 
to  his  own  knowledge.  He  is  only  accufed  of  having  negle£ted 
to  get  better  information.  Among  other  things,  he  wrote :  l» 
A  treatife  de  rebus  inventis,.  of  which  Strabo  makes  mcfition 
lib.  xiii.  2.  Another,  de  bonis  ac  mails,  divided  into  24  books« 
noticed  by  Suidas,  in  Ephoros.  3.  Another,  de  rebus  paflim 
tdmirabilibus,  divided  into  15  books)  Suidas.  4.  Anotherj  de 
civitatibus  Thraciv  t  Harpocration  quotes  tha  fourth  booi^  of  is. 

5.  Another, 
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5-  Another,  Intituled  :  Epichorios,  wherein  he  treats  of  his  njh» 
five  country.  Father  Hardouin  afcribes  to  him  a  particular  trea^ 
tife  of  the  origin  of  cities,  and  another  of  the  increafe  of  the 
Nile  i  but  the  authors  he  alleges  fay  not  fo  much  as  he  pre^ 
tends  :  for  Polybius  only  affirms,  that  Ephorus  in  his  hiftory^ 
well  elucidated  the  foundation  of  cities,  their  colonies,  &c; 
And  as  for  the  fcholiaft  of  ApoUonius,  his  delign  was  only  to 
quote  what  Ephorus  had  faid  concerning  the  Nile  in  the  fame 
hiftory.  It  was  not  by  particular  treatifcs  of  geography  that  he 
merited  a  rank  among  geographers,  but  becaufe  he  had  made  it 
his  bufinefs  to  defcribe  the  places  which  he  was  obliged  to  men- 
tion in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  pub- 
liflied  fome  harangues,  oiTome  treatife  of  rhetoric,  fince  Cicero 
in  his  Oratore  fays :  **  I  {hall  pafs  by  Ifocrates,  and  his  fcholan 
Ephorus  and  Naucrates ;  for,  though  excellent  at  compo(ing 
and  embellifliing  an  oration,  yet  they  ought  to  be  confummate 
orators."  How  can  we  doubt  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  rhe- 
toric, when  we  know  that  his  book  de  Didione  has  been  quoted 
by  Theon  ?  "  Ephorus's  treatife  on  di£^ion  is  quoted  by 
Theon ;  at  the  beginning  almoft  of  which,  he  fays,  that  he 
breaks  out  into  an  hexameter.'*  Thefe  are  the  exprefliong  of 
Voffius;  who  may  be  charged  here,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  with  a 
faolt  of  commiffion,  and  another  of  omiflion :  for  he  affirms^ 
that  the  verfe  ^ich  was  found  near  the  beginning  of  this  trea- 
tife was  an  hexameter.  Now,  we  fee  no  fuch  thing  in  Theon : 
neither  does  he  fay,  that  this  verfe  was  in  the  fame  place  where 
Ephorus  condemned  the  cadence  and  numbers  of  difcourfe :  a 
circumftance  which  Theon  relates,  and  is  a  Angularity  i^ot  to  be 
omitted.  The  paflage  of  that  fophift,  related  at  length,  will 
difcover  another  miftake  of  Voffius  :  "  It  is  a  pardonable  flip  to 
faH  into  fuch  numbers  as  have  fome  affinity  to  verfe,  fuch  as 
iambic,  fince  all  writers  are  prone  to  them  unawares ;  as  Epho- 
rus in  his  treatife  on  di£tion,  when  declaiming  againft  the  foft 
flow  of  words,  at  his  very  outfet  ftdmbled  into  metre  : 

"  The  modes  of  didUon  mufl  the  next  be  (canned.'* 

Theon  had  juft  before  been  condemning  without  mercy,  that  fort 
of  profe  which  contains  high-founding,  lofty  terms,  and  then 
proceeds  to  excufe  the  verfes  that  refemble  profe,  fuch  as  are 
iambics  ;  and  fays,  that  moft  writers,  notwithftanding  all  their 
care,  are  apt  to  run  into  the  fault  of  making  that  fort  of  verfes. 
He  inftances  in  our  Ephorus ;  but  does  not  fay,  as  Voffius 
pretends,  that  this  verfe  was  almoft  at  the  beginning  of  the  trea- 
tife. A  book  was  written  againft  Ephorus,  wherein  his  pla* 
Sriarifms  were  expofed ;  but  the  work  is  entirely  loft.  Eu« 
ebius  has  preferved  a  valuable  fragment  of  the  nrft  book  of 
Porphyry,  De  eriidito  auditu,  wherein  we  find  a  difpute  be- 
r  twc<?n 
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tweea  two  literati;  one  o£  whom  preferred  Ephortu  to  Tbe^i- 
pompus>  and  the  other  called  Ephorus  a  plagiary,  accufing  hinpi 
of  having  tranfcribed  3000  lines  verbatim  from  Daimachus, 
Callifthenes,  and  Anaximenes.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  his  ad* 
▼erfary  denied  the  h£ti  he  contents  himfelf  with  recriminating; 
^nd  fays  only  that  Theopompus  was  a  great  plagbry.  Por- 
phyry, fome  pages  after,  affirms  that  there  were  two  books  of 
one  Ly(lmachus»  De  furto  Ephori ;  and  that  Alcxos,  a  fatirical 

E»et,  had  expofed  and  ridiculed  the  plagiarifms  of  that  hiftorian. 
ere  a  fmall  difBculty  feems  to  occur.     Daimachus,   one  of 
the  attthorsy  who,  according   to    Porphyry,   were  piUaged  by 
Ephorus,  was  fent  on  an  embafiy  to  the  court  of  the  ton  of 
Androcottus,  king  of  the  Indies:  by  which  it  appears,  that  he 
lived  after  Ephorus  ;  and,  confequently,  that  Porphyry  is  mif^ 
taken.    This  is  a  chronological  argument,  which  VoUaus  has 
made  ufe  of  to  confute  Cafaubon ;.  who  thought  that  the  Dai- 
machus pilfered  by  Ephorus  is  the  fame  who  was  a  native  of 
Plataea,  and  whom  Plutarch  and  Athenseus  have  quoted.    It 
is  certain,  that  the  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus  has  written  an 
account  of  the  Indies,  and  was  of  Plataear;  and  therefore  that 
lie  of  whom  Ca(auboa  fpeaks,  is  the  fame  with  that  Datmacbus 
who  was  fent  to  the  Imiies,  in  the  reign  of  Allitrochades^  Ton 
to  Androcottus.    Now  the  queftion  arifes,  whether  Ephorus 
could  be  the  plagiary  of  that  Daimachus  ?  Chronology  is  ra^ 
ther  againft  it :  for  Androcottus  was  king  of  the  Indies  when 
SeleuGus  laid  the  foundation  of  that  power  to  which  he  after- 
wards arrived.    Voifius  lays  no  great  ftrefs  upon  his  argument; 
lor  he  prefently  fays :  *^  Bt  cautious  then  how  you  believe  that 
Kjl^horus   copied  a  great  part  of  his   hiftory  word  for  word 
from  this  Daimachus ;  for,  from  what  has  been  faid  above,  it 
is  fuSiciently  proved  that  Ephorus  was  the  more  antient  of  the 
two."    Ephorus  ftudied  eloquence  under  Ifocrates  at  the  fame 
time  with  Theopompus.    The  latter  was  but  45  years  old  when 
Alexander  reilored  him  to  his  country.    He  faw  >Ptolemy  on 
the  throne  of  iEgypt.     Why  then  may  we  not  believe,  that 
Ephorus  lived  to  the  complete  eftablifhment  of  Selcucus's  mo- 
narchy ?    Nothing  hinders  the  fuppofition  that  Androcottus's 
reign  was  of  ho  long  duration,  and  that  Daimachus  was  ad- 
vanced in  years  when  he  was  fent  into  the  Indies.    He  might 
therefore  have  publiflhed  hiiiories  before  he  went  upon  his  em- 
bafly :  Ephorus  mieht  have  perufed  them,  and  have  made  np 
more  fcruple  of  colle£ling  from  them,  than  he  did  from  thofe 
of  Anaximenes  his  contemporary.    It  muil  not  -be  imagined 
that  Porphyry  thought  Ephorus  pillaged  the  hiilory  of  tl^  In- 
dies written  by  Daimachus :  for  undoubtedly  he  meant  fome 
other  work,  fuch  as  might  be  the  hi^oxy  of  the  Greeks,  plainly 
afcribed  by  Plutarch  to  the  fame  Daim»€htt%  who  alfo  conv- 

pofed 
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pofed  a  trcatife,  De  beUici*  machinameiitisi  andperliapt  alfo  %, 
treatise  of  religion.  Had  M.  Menage  but  duly  examined  aU 
thefe  particulars,  he  would'  not  fo  readily  have  adopted  Voiriss'ft 
opinion.  It  has  likewife  been  admitted  hito  the  coUeAion  of 
plagiarifts,  where  it  was  expected  a  method  might  have  beea 
found  to  exculpate  Porphyry^  of  which  he  had  no  fort  of  need. 
**  The  fame  charge  will  lie  againft  Porphyry,  to  whom  Cafau* 
bon  appeals,  unlefs  the  learned^  can  fhew  there  was  another 
Daimachus  contemporary  with,  or  more  antient  than^  £phorus^ 
or  that  the  name  of  Daimachus  in  Porphyry  has  been  cor* 
rupted.''  At  all  events,  the  curious  are  obliged  to  Eufebius  for 
having  faved  from  the  ravages  of  time  fo  fine  a  fragment  of 
Porphyry ;  though  perhaps  ne  ibould  not  have  made  ufe  of  it 
in  a  woiic,  intituled :  Fneparatio  evangelica  :  for,  of  what  bene-* 
fit  is  it  either  to  advance  chriAianicy,  or  to  confound  the  falfe 
deities,  that  greek  authors  have  been  pl^iaries  one  npon  another? 
Is  not  the  fame  thing  pra£lifed  daily,  between  catholic  and  eatho« 
liC)  and  between  proteiant  and  protefiant  ?  Eufebius  was  mor« 
judicious  in  fliewing  that  the  Greeks  had  played  the  plagiary^ 
with  the  barbarians :  for  this  ferves  in  fome  fort  to  fupport  the 
facred  hiftoriea.  From  whence  we  may  infer  by  the  way,  that  ^ 
it  was  lefs  difadvantageous  to  the  Greeks  to  (teal  from  one  an- 
other than  to  phinder  foreign  trea(ures.  This  difadvantage  how^ 
ever  is  an  exception  to-the  generaLrule.  It  was  laid  by  Marin^ 
^  that  to  take  fnom  thofe  of  one's  own  nation  was  a  theft;  but 
ta  take  from  ftrangers  was  a  conqueft  :  and  perhaps  he  was  ii» 
the  right.  We  ftudy  only  to  learn,  and  we  learn  only  to  ihew 
that  we  have  ftudied^/'  Thefe  are  the  words  of .  M.  Scuderi. 
•*  If  I  have  borrowed,'*  continues  he,.  •'  from  the  Greeks  or 
LatinS)  yet  I  have  taken  nothing  from  the  Italians,  Spaniards, 
or  French  ;  deeming,  that  what  is  learning  among  the  antients* 
is  robbery  among  the  modems."  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  is  of  the 
feme  opinion ;  for  be  fays*  in  one  of  his  books :  '^  To  take  from/ 
the  antients,  and  make  booty  of  what  they  have  written^  is  like 
committing  piracy  beyond  the  line;  but  to  fteal  from  one*s  con- 
temporaries, by  appropriating  their  thoughts  and  produfiions,  ia 
like  picking  the  pockets  of  people  in  the  open  ftrcet."  This 
maxim  feems  agreed  on  by  all  authors,  that  it  is  better  to  rob  the 
antients  than  the  moderns ;  and  that,  amongft  the  latter,  we 
ought  rather  to  fpare  our  countrymen  than  (Irangers.  Literary 
piracy  is  not  indeed  in  all  refpe£ts  (imilar  to  that  of  the  ma- 
rauders  at  fea.  The  latter  think  it  lefs  criminal  to  commit 
their  piracies  in  the  new  world  than  in  Europe.  Authors,  o» 
die  contrary,  go  more  boldly  on  their  piratical  depredations  in 
the  old  world ;  and  have  reafon  to  hope  they  (hall  be  applauded 
for  the  prizes  they  have  taken.  ^  He  who  made  annotations  oiv 
Ae  Jerafalenvof  Taflb/'  lays  M.  Scuderi,  ^*  thought  he  did  hiok 
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fredit  by  m3rking  in  his  poem  two  or  three  thoufand  placet 
imitated  from  divers  authors :  and  the  commentators  of  Petrarch 
and  of  Ronfard  have  done  the  fame/^  All  plagiarifts,  when  it 
is  in  their  power,  follow  the  plan  of  the  diftin^lion  here  laid 
down ;  not  from  any  fcruples  of  confcience,  but  rather  that  they 
may  efcape  detection.  If  a  yoi^ng  french  divine  makes  ufe  of 
the  fermons  of  M.  Daillc,  or  fome  other  minifter  of  his  nation^ 
how  will  he  be  able  to  conceal  bis  theft  ?  Has  he  not  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  his  flock  will  foon  difcover  where  he  has  been 
playing  the  free*booter  ?  It  is  therefore  but  prudent  in  him  to 
lead  them  into  an  unknown  country,  and  decorate  himfelf  with 
the  fpoils  of  an  englifii  preaches^  Woe  to  him,  however,  if 
^there  happen  to  be  too  great  a  difproportion  between  what  he 
has  (lolen,  and  what  he  tacks  to  it  of  his  own  I  Furpureus  late 
qui  fplendeat  unus  &  alter,  Afluitur  pannus  j  as  it  will  give  good 
judges  room  to  think,  not  only  that  he  is  a  plagiary,  but  likewife 
91  very  clumfy  one.  They  will  perfuade  themfelves  that  he  has 
fpoiled  excellent  matter;  and  that  he  muft  have  ftolen  it,  fincehe 
has  put  it  into  fo  ill  a  form.  The  beft  remedy  for  this  is  a  ba4 
one :  to  deliver  what  is  borrowed  without  changing  any  thing  i 
but  this  is  a  capital  crimcv  in  matters  of  this  kind.  **  We  may 
ileal,''  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  *f  after  the  manner  of  bees, 
without  wronging  any  body :  bat  the  theft  of  the  ant,  who 
carries  off  the  whole  £rain,«is  by  no  means  to  be  imitated.*^ 
If  the  reader  like  this  thought  beft  in  latin,  he  (hall  have  it : 
^  Multum  intereil  apum  more  circumvolitans  agilis  thyma  ex  va« 
riis  floribus  odorem  excerpas,  an  vero  ignavumxucos,  pecus  imi- 
tando  mel  ex  alveariis  fufFureris."  It  is  what  Frifchlin  reprer 
fented  to  his  antagonift.  To  return  to  Ephorus,  fome  antient 
writers  have  paHed  a  fevere  judgment  on  the  long  fpeeches  he 
inferted  in  his  hiftory.  He  was  very  much  ridiculed  too  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  mentioned  his  native  country.  "  la 
thofe  days,"  fays  he,  "  the  city  of  Cumse  was  quiet.**  Ephoruf 
notatur  false,  quod  in  rerum  geftarum  enumeratione,  cum  nihil 
haberet  quod  a  fuis  diceret  a^um  &c  tamen  patrix  vellet  men? 
tionem  facere  ita  acclamaverit ;  £o  tempore  quiett  erant  Cupf^u 
Strabo»  lib.  xiii.  p.  428,  upon  which  Mr.  Bayle  obferves.  Ha4  it 
not  been  much  better  to  have  faid  nothing  of  that  people  than 
to  bring  them  upon  the  ftage  to  fo  little  advantage  r  He  left  a 
fon  called  Demophilus ;  who,  being  a  man  of  learning,  was 
thought  to  have  put  the  laft  hand  to  his  father's  hidory,  that  is, 
that  he  finilhed,  toward  the  end,  what  his  father  Ephorus  lef( 
imperfect.  Hence  it  is,  that  Athenaeus  being  obligal  to  quote 
the  laft  book  of  that  work,  feems  uncertain  whether  he  ought  to 
afcribe  it  to  Ephorus  or  Demophilus.  Father  Hardouin  did  not 
well  underftand  this,  for  he  fuppofes  that  Athenxus  doubts  that 
d^  thirty  books  wliicK  that  hillory  contained  were  the  work  of 
9  the 
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die  father  or  of  the  foil.  Jdnfiii^s  corijediire  appears  to  bb 
folid.  "  The  reafon  of  this  doubt  of  Atnenaeus/'  fays  he,  "  is 
this,  that  Ephorus  might  poffibiv  leave  an  imperfe^i  hiftory  of 
the  late  war,  to  be  finifhed  by  his  fon }"  fire  or  fix  linei  after,  he 
fpeaks  no  more  dubioufly,  but  affirmatively,  grounding  btmfelf 
on  the  authority  of  a  famous  hiftorian :  *'  Soon  after,  Ephorus 
left  his  hiftory  unfinifhed  to  his  fon  Demophilus  to  be  completed^ 
as  Diodorus  teflifies;  fo  that  Athenaeus  mayjuftly  doubt  whe- 
ther to  afcribe  the  hiftory  to  the  father  or  fon,  tince  it  was  written 
jointly  by  both.''  Jonfius  de  Hift.  Script.  Philof.  p.  44.  It  does 
not  however  appear  that  Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  that  Ephou 
rus  charged  his  fon  to  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  his  hiftory  $ 
and  if  Jonfius  had  read  it  in  Drodorus  Siculus  he  -ou^t  not  to 
have  fpoken  fometimes  dubioufly,  and  at  other  times  in  a  more 
dectfive  tone.  Ephorus  might  have  followed  .the  court  of 
Alexander,  but  he  refufed  that  honour.  Diodorus  Siculus  does 
not  approve  what  he  owns,  that  the  barbarians  were  more  antient 
than  tne  Greeks. 

EPHREM  (St.),  an  antient  chriftian  writer  of  the  ivth  cen-* 
tnry,  was  a  native  of  Edefla,  according  to  fome ;  or,  as  others 
fay,  of  NiGbe  in  Syria ;  and  was  bom  und^r  the  emperor  Con-> 
ftantine.    He  embraced  a  monaftic  life  from  his  earlieft  years, 
and  in  a  {hort  time  viras  chofen  fuperior  to  a  confiderable  number 
of  monks.    He  was  ordained  deacon  at  EdeiTa,  and  prieft  at 
Caefarea  in  Cappadocia  by  St.  Bafil,  who  is*  aifo  faid  to  have 
taught  him  greek ;  but  thefe  two  laft  circumftances  are  qucf* 
tionable,  fince  fome  accounts  fay,  that  he  did  not  underftand 
greek,  and  that  he  died  a  deacon.  He  might  have  been  a  bi(hop, 
and  would  not :  for  Sozomen  relates,  that  when  the  people  had 
chofen  him,  and  fought  him  in  order  to  have  him  ordained  to 
that  fundlion,  he  ran  into  the  market-place,  and  pretended  to  be 
mad.    Upon  this  he  was  let  alone,  as  fuppofed  to  be  really  fo  ; 
and  efcapmg  into  fome  retired  place,  he  there  continued  till 
another  was  chofen.    He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  all 
in  the  fyriac  language :  but  a  great  part  of  them  is  faid  to  have 
been  tranflated  in  his  life-time.     Photius  tells  us,  that  he  wrote 
above  a  thoufand  orations,  and  that  himfelf  had  feen  forty-nine 
of  his  fermons :  and  Sozomen  obferves,  that  he  compofed  three 
hundred  thoufand  verfes.     His  works  were  fo  highly  efteemed 
that  they  were  publicly  read  in  the  churches  after  the  fcrip- 
tures.    Sozomen  obferves,  that  his  works  were  fo  remarkable 
for  beauty  and  dignity  of  ftyle,   as  well  as  for   fublimity  of 
fentiments,  that  thefe   excellences  did  not  dlfappear  even  in 
their  tranflations:  and  ht.  Jcrom  aflures  us,  that  in  reading 
the    tranflation  of  St.  Ephrem's  treatife  of   the  Holy  Ghoft, 
he  plainly  faw  the  vivacity  of  the  author's  genius.   After  feveral 
tditions  of  his  works>  a  beautiful  one  was  printed  at  Oxford* 

1708, 
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'iT^infifltow  'Cn^iy  Nfflen,  in  hirpanegprk  on  Aid  fithetf 
16  Teiy  copious  wadi  ccgard  to  tiie  merit  of  Ids  wifittngs,.  and 
ills  attachments  to  the  orthodox  £uth.    St.  Ephrem  had  an  eX' 
tt3Gme  aversion  to  the  herefies  of  Sabeflius,  Am%  and  Apol- 
Knarius;  the  laft  of  whom,  at  Oregorjr  rehites,  he  tneated  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner.     ApoUinariut  baring  written  t<yro 
Jkooksi  m  vrhkdk  he  bad  coDe^cd  aU  the  arguments  in  defence 
of  his  own  opinion,  and  having  entrufted  them  with  a  lady^  St. 
Ephrem  borrowed  thefe  booka^  under  the  pretence  of  being  an 
apolHnarian  ;  but  before  be  returned  them,  h^  glewed  all  meir 
leaves  together.    The  lady,  feeing  the  ontiSde  of  the  books  to 
lie  the  fame  as  before,  and  not  dilcovering  that  any  thing  had 
been  done  to  them,  returned  them  to  Apofitnarius  to  be  ufed 
in  a  public  conference  he  was  going  to  hare  with  a  catholic.: 
but  he,  not  being  able  to  open  his  book^,  was  obl^ed  to  retise 
in  difgrace.    St.  £phrem  was  a  rnaii  of  the  greateu  feverity  of 
moraU,  and  fo  ftrii^  an  obferver  of  chaftity,  diat  he  avoided  the 
fight  of  women.     Sozomen  tells  us,  that  a  certain  woman  of 
dtiblute  chara£ler,  either  on  purpofe  to  tempt  him,  or  elfe 
being  hired  to  it  by  others,  met  him  on  purpofe  in  a  narrow 
paflage,  and  ftared  him  full  and  eameftly  in  the  £ice.  St.  Ephrem 
rebuked  her  (harply  for  this^  and  ba^  her  look  down  on  the 
ground.     But  the  woman  faid,  *  Why  fliould  I  do  fo,  fince  I 
am  not  made  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  thee  ?  It  is  more  reafenaUe 
diat  thou  ihouldil  look  upon  the  ground,  from  which  thou  hadft 
thy  original,  but  that  I  (hould  look  upon  thee,  from  whom  I  was 
procreated."    St.  Ephrem,  wondering  at  the  woman,  wrote  a 
book  upon  this  converfation,  which  the  mod  learned  of  the 
Syrians  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  of  his  performances.     He  was 
a!fo  a  man  of  exemplary  charity,  of  which  the  following  inftanoe 
is  related  by  Sozomen :  Edefla  having  been  long  afHi£ked  with  a, 
famine,  he  quitted  his  cell;  and  applying  hirofelf  to  the  ridi 
men,  expoftulated  feverely  with  them  for  fuffering  the  poor  to 
ftarve,  while  they  covetoufly  kept  their  riches  hoarded  up.    He 
read  them  a  religious  le£lure  upon  the  fubjed,  which  zffcEted 
them  (b  deeply,  that  they  became  regardlefs  of  their  riches : 
<'  but  we  do  not  know,"  laid  they,  *^  whom  to  truft  with  die 
diftribution  of  them,  (ince  almoft  every  man  is  greedy  of  gain, 
and  makes  a  merchandife  and  advantage  to  himfelf  upon  fuch 
occaGons."    St.  Ephrem  aiked  them,  **  what  they  thought  of 
liim?"  They  replied,  that  they  efteemed  him  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  as  he  was  univerfally  thought  to  be.  ''  For  your  fakes, 
therefore,"  faid  he,  **  I  will  undertake  this  work :"  and  fo,  re- 
ceiving tfheir  money,  he  caufed  three  hundred  hed&  to  be  pro- 
vided and  laid  in  the  public  porticoes,  and  took  care  of  thofe 
who  were  fick  through  the  famine.     And  thus  he  continued  to 
do)  till  the  famine  cealing,  he  returned  to  hia  cdl,  where  bt  ap- 
plied 
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piled  himfdf  ^igaiA  to  his  ftadies,  and  died  oA:  long  after,  in 
378,  under  the  emperor  Valens*  Upon  ht8  deatb-bed  he  ex«- 
horted  the  monks,  who  were  about  him/  to  remember  him  in 
their  prayers )  forbade  them  to  preferve  his  clothes  a$  relics  ( 
?fKi  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  without  the  leaft  funeral 
|>omp,  or  any  monument  ere£led  to  him. 

EPICHAkMUS,  an  ancient  poet  and  philoCbpfaer,  was  bom 
in  the  ifland  of  Cobs,  and  carried,  as  we  are  told  by  Laertius,  in*- 
to  Sicily,  when  he  was  but  three  months  old^  -firftlto  Megara, 
and  afterwards  to  Syracufe :  which  may  well  enough  juftify 
Horace  and  others  in  calling  him  a  Sicilian.  He  had  tne  ho- 
nour of  being  taught  by  Pythagoras  himfclf ;  and  he  amd 
Phormus  are  faid  to  have  invented  comedy  in  Syracufe,  though 
others  have  pretended  to  the  glory  of  that  difcovery.  He  prc^ 
Stated  (ifty-nve,  or,  according  to  others,  thirty-iive  plays  \  but 
his  works  have  been  fo  bng  loft,  that  even  their  cbara£^er  is 
Scarcely  on  record.  Only  Horace  has  prefervcd  the  memory 
of  one  of  his  excellences,  by  commending  Plautns  for  imitating 
it ;  and  that  is,  the  keeping  his  fubjeA  always  in  view,^  and 
iailowing  the  intrigue  very  clofely : 

Plautus  ad  exemplum  Siculi  propcrare  Epicharmi,  kc. 

Lib*  ii*  epift.  i.  v.  jS. 

Plautua  excels  in  winding  up  his  plot*, 

Like  £picharmu8  the  Sicilian  bard. 

Befides  his  numerous  comedies,  he  wrote  a  great  many  treatifes 
in  philofophy  and  medicine.  Ariftotlc,  as  Pijny  tells  us,  thought 
that  Epicharmus  added  the  letters  0  and  X  to  the  greek  alpha&st, 
though  others  afcribe  them  to  Palamedes.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  90,  according  to  Laertius ;  or  97,  as  Lucian  aflerts.  Laer- 
tius  has  preferved  four  verfes,  infcribcd  on  one  of  his  ftatues^ 
which  (hew  the  high  efteem  antiquity  had  of  him. 

EPICIE,  a  capital  french  engraver.  His  pieces  In  the  work, 
entitiiled.  Cabinet  de  Crozat,  are  very  fine;  and  extremely 
agreeable,  in  the  delicacy  for  which  this  artift  is  remarkable. 
His  portraits  are  happily  performed ;  thofe  of  the  comptroller 

feneral  Orry,  and  Boullongue  the  painter,  are  extremely  good- 
Its  fineft  hiftory  piece  is  the  Bafhaw,  having  the  pifture  of  his 
miftrefs  taken  after  Carlo  ^anlop.  The  airs  and  exprefTion  of 
the  heads  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  engraved  in  the  moft  juft 
and  mafterly  ftyle  ;  examine  particularly  the  painter's,  the  ba- 
(haw's,  the  figure  ftanding  by  the  canvals,  and  the  two  boys  be- 
hind ;  nothing  can  be  better  expreffed.  That  of  the  woman  is 
not  fo  happy.  The  painter's  countenance  is  finely  touched  ; 
his  whole  figure  indeed  is  boldly  defigned,  and  full  of  relief; 
the  clear  obfcure,  excellent;  the  lights  and  fhadcs  being  fo 
agreeably  managed,  as  to  give  an  unufual  brilliancy  to  the  whole 
piece.    The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  , 
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EPICTETOS,  a  celebrated  philbfopher  of  aritxquH y,  1«*l 
born  near  the  end  of  Nero's  reign^  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  alf 
Hierapplts  in  Phrygia  ;  and  was  a  flaTC  of  Epaphrc^itus,  a  freed* 
man  of  Nero's,  and  one  of  h\s  guards.  Under  the  dominion  of 
diis  mafter,  h€  pafied  the  iirft  part  of  his  life ;  nor  is  it  clear^ 
at  what  time  and  by  what  means  he  obtained  his  liberty.  Thns 
lanuch  we  are  afitired  of,  that,  upon  an  edi£i  of  Domitian  for 
banifliingall  philqfophers  from  Rome  and  Italy,  about  the  year 
94,  he  withdrew  to  Nicopolii ,  a  city  of  Epirus )  and  his  being  in^ 
eluded  under  that  prohibition,  in  the  quality  of  a  philofophcr,'  is 
a  manifeft  proof  that  he  was  a  freedman.  It  has  generally  been 
thought,  that  after  his  retreat  he  never  returned  to  Rome,  but 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Nicopolis }  and  this  opinion  is 
grounded  upon  Arrian's  often  faying,  that  thofc  difcourfes,  of 
which  his  book  -conGfts,  were  made  and  delivered  in  that  city« 
Howevetft  it  is  not  fafe  to  embrace  it  entirely }  for  Spartian  tells 
us,  that  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  very  intimate  with  Epidetus^ 
which  cannot  well  be  conceived,  if  the  latter  had  been  conftant* 
Jy  refident,  from  the  time  of  Domitian's  edi£l,  in  a  place  fo  re* 
mote  as  Nicopolis.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  whether  or  not 
he  was  ever  married :  but  as  there  is  not  fufficient  authority  for 
affirming,  fo  neither  is  there  enough  for  denying  it.  For  Ar- 
rian,  in  feveral  paifages,  takes  notice  of  Epi^etus's  averGon  to 
the  epicureans,  upon  this  provocation  particularly,  that  they 
fpoke  in  prejudice  of  marriage.  But,  married  or  fingle,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  had  no  children  :  for,  beGdes  that  no 
author  mentions  him  to  have  had  any,  that  repartee  of  Demonax 
in  Lucian  intimates  that  he  had  none  :  who,  when  Epidetus  ad« 
yifed  him  to  marry  and  leave  children,  replied  pleafantly^ 
^  With  all  my  heart,  provided  you^will  give  me  one  of  your 
daughters."  It  is  unqueilionable,  however,  that  he  lived  in  ex- 
treme poverty  :  for  how  liberal  foever  Spartian  has  been  in  com« 
mendation  of  Hadrian's  generoGty  towards  poets,  orators,  pht» 
lofbphers,  mathematicians,  and  mafters  of  fcience  of  any  kind, 
though  at  the  fame  time  no  man  living  took  more  delight  in 
rallying  them  than  he ;  yet  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe,  that 
either  the  emperor  or  any  of  his  fucceuors,  who  profefied  fuch 
jrft^em  and  veneration  for  Epi£letus,  beftowed  upon  him  lb 
much  as  might  fet  him  above  even  extreme  poverty.  The  rea- 
fon  of  this  probably  was  his  obftinate  contempt  of  riches,  which 
would  not  fufTer  any  favours  of  that  kind  to  be  faftened  upon 
him.  And  this  appeared  by  his  manner  of  living  at  Rome,  in 
a  little  cottage,  without  fo  much  as  a  door  to  it,  no  attendants 
but  one  old  woman,  and  no  furniture  but  an  earthen  lamp  i  to 
ihe  light  of  which  we  owe  thofe  beautiful  and  divine  thoughts 
of , which  Arrian  has  preferved  fome  noble  remains*  This 
lamp  was  purclufed  for  s^bout  too  1.  after  his  deatbt  by  a  perfoa, 

whofli 
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^hotn  Lucian  ridicules  for  it,  as  hoping  to  acquire  the  wifdom 
of  Epidletus  by  ftudying  over  it.  \Vc  have  no  account  that  can  be 
depended  on,  either  of  what  diftemper  or  about  what  time  he 
died.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  lived  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius;  and  Themiftius  aflerts,  that  he  was  highly  efteemed  by  that 
prince  as  well  as  his  prcdeceflbr.  But  this  account  is  rejeftcd 
by  many,  though  all  agree  that  he  lived  to  a  confiderabie  age. 

£pi£letus,.  though  a  philofophcr,  was  a  man  of  great  humility 
and  modedy,  which  was  moft  eminent  in  his  own  pradice,  as 
well  as  in  his  recommendation  of  it  to  others.  Hence  he 
iifed  to  fav,  that  there  is  no  need  of  adorning  a  man's  houfe 
with  rich  hangings  or  paintings }  for  the  moft  graceful  furniture 
18  temperance  and  modefly,  which  are  lading  ornaments,  and 
will  never  be  the  worfc  for  wearing,  All  ambition  and  vain- 
glory he  deteiled  ;  and  as  no  man  did  more  good,  or  lived  better 
than  he,  fo  no  man  was  more  folicitous  to  conceal  it.  "  If,"  ^ 
fays  he,  •'  you  have  fo  far  maftered  your  appetite,  as  to  have 
brought  your  body  to  coarfefare,  and  to  be  well  contented  with 
mere  neceffaries,  do  not  glory  in  your  aliAemious  way  of  living. 
If  you  drink  nothing  but  water,  proclaim  not  your  own  fobrie- 
ty  upon  every  occafion  5  or,  if  you  would  inure  yourfclf  to  hard- 
fhip,  do  it  for  your  own  benefit,  and  not  to  attradl  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people.  Let  vain-glorious  fools  make  their  trials  as 
public  as  they  can ;  but  know,  that  all  affeflations  of  this  kind 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  philofopher."  Another  proof  of  his 
exemption  from  vanity  is  this,  that,  although  no  perfon  of  his 
time  was  better  qualified  to  become  an  author,  yet  he  left  no- 
thing of  his  own  compofing  behind  him.  Suidas  indeed  tells  us, 
that  he  wrote  a  great  many  books  ;  juft  as  much,  fays  Fabricius, 
as  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  whom  all  allow  to  have  written  none. 
Nothing  is  certainly  more  juftly  valued  than  Epiftctus's  Enchi- 
ridion, or  Manual  of  the  ftoic  philofophy ;  but,  if  Arrian  had 
not  collefted  it  from  his  matter's  mouth,  and  tranfmitted  it, 
together  with  his  commentary  upon  it,  to  pofterity,  it  is  poffiblc 
that  the  very  name  of  Epiftetus  might  not  now  be  known. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  neatnefs ;  and  often  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  had  much  rather  fee  one  of  his  fcholars  come  to  him  well 
drefied  and  curled,  and  had  more  hopes  of  fuch  a  one's  im- 
provement, than  of  one  whofe  hair  was  greafy,  and  his  habit 
flovenly.  He  had  an  ill  perfon,  and  was  weak  and  lame,  as  we. 
learn  from  thcfc  lines ,  which  are  quoted  by  Gellius,  and  arc 
thought  by  fome  to  have  been  written  by  hirafelf ; 

Although  by  birth  a  flave,  in  body  lame, 

Iq  fortune  poor,  heaven'^  favour  gives  me  fame. 

Aul.  Gell.  1. 11.  c.  18. 

The  meannefsof  his  fortune,  however,  did  not  afFeft  the  greatncft 

of  his  foul.     Extraordinary  inftances  arc  related  of  his  patience. 

Vox.  V.  C «  While 
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While  he  was  a  flave  to  Epaphroditus,  his  maftcr  one  day  toot  A 
frolic  to  wrench  his  leg.  Epi<Sctus,  obferving  the  brute  delight- 
ed with  fo  barbarous  a  pleafure,  and  that  he  continued  it  with 
greater  violence,  faid,  with  a  fmile,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  palfion,  "if  you  go  on,  you  will  certainly  break  my  leg  i" 
and  when  hie  leg  was  broken,  **  Did  not  I  tell  you,  fir,  that  it 
would  be  fo  ?"  This  llory  is  related  by  Celfus  the  Epicurean, 
who  takes  occafion  from  it  to  e^itol  the  conftancy  of  Epiftetus 
above  that  of  Chrift. 

He  conftantly  profefTcd  the  (loic  philofophy,  which  was  of 
all  others  the  moit-fevere  and  exalted;  and  no  man  among  the 
ancients  was  more  expert  at  reducing  the  rigour  of  its  maxims 
and  precepts  into  pradice.  For  though  he  was  of  the  laft  who 
formally  applied  himfelf  to  the  rules  of  this  fe6l,  yet  he  was  one 
of  its  greateft  ornaments  ;  and  conformed  himfelf  ftriflly,  both 
in  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour,  to  the  manners  of  Socrates,  Zeno, 
and  Diogenes.  With  fancy  and  fortune,  the  two  powers  by 
which  mankind  are  governed,  he  waged  continual  war.  Of 
fancy  he  would  fay,  *^  What  is  the  whole  Iliad  of  Homer,  but 
a  fucccflion  of  moft  unrcafonnhlc  humours  ?  Paris  took  a 
fancy  to  carry  otF  Menclaus*s  wifc%  and  Helena  to  go  away 
with  him-  Now,  if  her  huihand  h:ul  been  fo  prudent  as  to 
account  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  wife  rather  a  deliverance  than  an 
affliction,  the  whole  jefl  had  been  fpoiled,  and  we  had  had 
neither  Iliad  nor  OdylTcy.  But,  from  his  being  as  extravagantly 
humourfome  and  fancUul  as  the  reft,  he  followed  wars  and 
tumults,  the  {laughter  of  innocent  men  without  number,  and  the 
.fubvevfion  of  fcveral  ancient  cities."  Fortune  he  ufed  to  com- 
pare to  a  woman  of  quality  who  proftitutes  herfelf  to  fervants. 
He  entirely  renounced  all  the  delights  which  gratify  the  fenfes, 
to  devote  himfelf  folely  to  the  nobler  fatisfa£lions  of  the  fout 

But  that  which  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  EpiSetus 
Is,  that  of  all  the  ancient  philc  fop  hers  he  made  the  neareft 
approaches  to  the  true  chriftian  morality,  and  entertained  more 
jull  and  becoming  notions  concerning  the  nature  and  pro- 
vidence of  God,  than  any  who  were  not  enlightened  by  chc 
gofpel.  His  doctrines  were,  in  truth,  fo  agreeable  to  ours^ 
that  St.  Auguftine,  notwithdanding  his  violent  prejudices 
againft  the  generality  of  the  heathen  fages,  fpeaks  of  him 
with  great  refpedl,  and  honours  him  wjth  the  chara£ler  of 
an  exceedingly  wife  and  good  man.  Another  excellence,  pe- 
culiar to  himfelf,  is,  that  he  admitted  all  the  feverity  of  the 
ftoics,  without  any  of  their  fournefs.  He  has  nothing  of 
the  infolence,  fo  ufual  with  that  fc61:,  of  making  their  ro- 
mantic wife  man  equal  with  God.  .  He  rejected  their  chimeri- 
cal and  imprafticable  perfedlions ;  fo  that  he  reformed  ftoi- 
cifm,  as  wxll  as  profefled  it.  And,  befides  his  vindicating  the 
Immortality  of  the  foul,  as  ftrenuoufly  as  Seneca  or  any  of  the 

ftoica. 
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ftoics,  lie  declared  openly  agahift  felf-murder ;  the  lawfulnefs  of 
V/hich  was  maintained  by  the  reft  of  his  feft. 

Arrian,  his  difciplc,  wrote  a  large  account  of  his  life  and 
death,  which  is  loll.  His  commentaries  and  the  Enchiridion 
have  been  often  publiflied,  and  tranflated  into  almoft  every  lan- 
guage. A  tranflatibn  of  them  into  englifli,  with  notes,  was 
publiflied  in  17^8  at  London,  by  the  learned  Mrs.  Elifabeth 
Carter,  daughter  of  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Carter,  of  Deal  in  Kent, 
Simplicius  was  alfo  a  celebrated  commentator  upon  Epidetus^ 
of  whom  We  (hall  fpeak  under  his  article. 

EPICITRUS,  the  greateil  philofopher  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Gargettus  in  Attica,  iri  the  3d  year  of  the  109th  olympiad  j 
that  is,  about  the  year  340  before  Chrift.  From  the  place  of 
his  birth,  we  find  him  often  called,  by  ancient  authors,  the 
Gargettic  author,  the  Gargettic  old  man,  and  fimply  the  Gar- 
gettian:  .  His  father  Neoclcs  and  his  mother  Ch^ereftrata  were 
among  thofe  inhabitants  of  Attica  whom  the  Athenians  fent 
into  the  ifland  of  Samos.  This  was  the  occafion  of  Epicuius's 
pafling  his  childhood  in  that  illand  5  and  he  did  not  return  to 
Athens  till  he  wa^cighteeil  years  of  age.  His  mafters  are  faid 
to  have  been  various  ;  and  there  is  much  uncertainty  about  them. 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  Empiricus,  and  others,  have  reprefented  him 
is  accuftomed  to  boall,  that  he  never  had  any  mafter,  but 
was  his  own  teacher,  and  attained  philofophy  by  his  own  wit 
stnd  induftry.  They  rtiention  this,  indeed,  with  a  view  of  dif- 
paraging  him  ;  yet  it  muft  be  granted,  that  he  difcovered  many 
great  and  ufeful  truths  by  the  (Ircngth  df  his  own  parts.  He 
did  not  fiat  at  Athens,  upon  his  firft  return  thither  ;  for,  at  the  agtt 
of  twenty-three,  he  went  to  his  father,  who  dwelt  at  Colophon  ^ 
slfid  thence  to  feveral  other  phces,  before  he. fettled  himfelf  at 
Athens.  This  he  did  in  the  36th  or  37th  year  of  his  age,  and  "  dif- 
<;ourfed  a  while,*'  fays  Laertius, "  of  philofophy,  in  public  with 
Others,  but  afterwards  eftabliflied  a  fedt  of  his  own.*'  Admiring,  as 
he  did,  the  do£lrine  oFD^mocritus,  he  profcfled  himfelf  at  firft  a 
Democritian  j  but  afterwards,  when  be  had  made  alterations  ia 
the  fyftem  of  that  philofopher,  his  followers  were  called  from 
him  Epicureans. 

Whereas  other  pfofcflbrs  of  fe£ls  made  choice  of  particular 
places  in  Athens,  as  the  Academy,  the  Lyceum^  8zc.  Epicurus 
purchafed  a  v6ry  pleafant  garden,  where  he  lived  with  his  friends 
in  great  tranquillity,  and  taught  philofophy  to.  a  great  number 
of  difclples.  They  lived  all  in  common  with  their  mafter,  and 
a  better  regulated  fociety  had  never. been  feen.  To  be  convin- 
ced of  this,  only  read  the  following  pailage  in  Tully :  "  Epicurus 
fays  that,  of  all  things  which  wifdo'm  has  provided  for  the  hap-' 
pinefs  of  life,  nothing  is  more  excellent  and  more  agreeable  than 
i^riendlhip.  Nor  did  he  confirm  this  by  words  alone,  but  much 
more  by  hisjife  and  manaers  ;  the  greatnefs  of  which  behavi-^ 
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cur  IS  abundantly  tcftified  by  the  fabulous  (lories  of  the  ancients  } 
in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  which,  fetched  from  the 
rcmoteft  antiquity,  there  are  fcarce  three  pair  of  friends  to  be 
met  with  from  Thefcus  down  to  Oreftes.  But  what  large  af* 
femblies  of  friends,  and  how  ftri£lly  united  in  mutual  affcftion, 
did  Epicurus  entertain  in  one  little  houfe  !  which  harmony  is  at 
this  day  kept  up  by  the  Epicureans."  He  wrote  a  prodigious  , 
number  of  books.  Lacrtius,  fpeaking  of  the  ptiilofophers  who 
have  written  the  moft,  places  Chryfippus  in  the  firft  rank>and 
Epicurus  in  the  fecond.  This  in  his  preface  ;  but  itt  his  tenth 
book  he  fays,  abfoltitely  and  without  referve,  that  of  all  authors 
Epicurus  is  the  man  who  has  written  the  mpft  :  "  His  works,** 
continues  he,  "  amount  to  three  hundred  volumes,  which  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  is  his  own  ;  for  he  borrows  the  words  of 
no  author,  nor  makes  a  quotation  from  any  one.  But  as  to  Chry-» 
fippus,  who  would  not  fufFcr  himfelf  to  be  fufpaflcd  by  Epicurus 
in  the  member  of  his  compofitions,  he  did  nothing  but  heap  quo- 
tation upon  quotation  :  fo  that,  if  what  he  cited  had  been  taken 
away  from  him,  his  writings  would  have  been  reduced  nearly  to 
blank  paper."  Epicurus's  books  have  been  loft  long  ago  :  be* 
(ides  fome  titles  preferved  by  Laertius,.  an^  fragments  fcat« 
tcred  among  feveral  writers,  there  is  no  part  of  them  remaining. 

Epicurus  lived  all  his  days,  unmarried,  at  Athens  j  dividing 
hit  time  between  converfmg  with  his  friends,  reading  leftures  to 
his  pupils,  and  compofmg  fyftcms  and  treatifes ;  and,  being 
grown  old,  made,  as  the  cuitom  was,  his  will,  which  is  preferved 
entire  by  Laifrtius.  He  died,  in  great  pain,  of  a  retention  of 
urine,  with  fingujar  patience  and  conftancy,  when  he  had  juft 
entered  his.  7  2d  year.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  being  near  death,  he 
wrote  the  following  epiftle,  preferved  by  Laertius,  to  one  of  hit 
friends  :  **  Having  led  a  moft  happy  life,  and  now  being  about 
to  die,  we  write  this  to  you.  We  are  feized  withr  the  ftrangury 
and  dyfentery  beyond  expreflion  :  but  all  our  pains  and  troubles 
arifing  from  hence  are  abundantly  compenfated  by  the  pleafare' 
we  have  inteflefting  upon  our  difcourfes  and  inventions.  But 
do  thou,  as  becomes  the  good-will  thou  haft  had  from  thy  youth 
towards  me  and  philofophy,  take  care  of  the  children  of  Metro- 
dorus."  The  refpefl  which  his  followers  preferved  for  his  me- 
mory is  almoft  incredible.  His  fchool  was  never  divided,  but 
his  doSrinc  perpetually  followed  as  an  oracle.  "  The  feft  of 
Epicurus,"  fays  Numenius  in  Eufebius,  **  refembles  fome  real  re- 
public 5  which,  entirely  free  from  all  fedition,  is  governed  by  one 
common  mind  and  will.  This  difcipline  they  have  forrticrly 
followed,  and  do  follow  even  now  -,  fo  that,  it  is  probable,  they 
will  continue  the  fame  for  the  future.  But  among  the  ftoies 
fadions  have  arifen }  whicli,  being  begun  by  their  chiefs,  have 
been  continued  down  to  this  time."  It  is,  furely,  no  fmall  cir-» 
cumftance  in  farour  of  thefe  philofophersj  that  they  ihoald  en- 
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Joy  profound  peace ^and 'tranquillity,  while,  all  the  other  feflrs 
were  full  of  quarrels  and  mifunderflandlngs.  As  they  paid  thi$ 
refpefi:  to  his  do£lrine,  fo  they  paid  no  lefs  to  his  perfon.  Thcf 
placed  his  piAure  every  where :  they  kept  his  birth-day,  even  in 
Pliny's  time ;  and  obferved  the  month  he  was  born  in  as  a  con* 
tinual  feftival.  In  a  word,  as  long  as  learning  flouriflied  in 
Greece,  and  Rome  was  preferved  from  the  incurfions  of  barba-- 
rians,  the  memory  of  Epicurus  continued  frefii,  and  his  fchool 
and  difcipline  in  vogue. 

Epicurus  revived  the  atom  leal  fyftem,  which  Xeucippus  had 
invented  ;  and  brought  it,  by  his  authority,  into  great  repute* 
He  has  been  univerfally  condemned  for  what  he  taught  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  gods  ;  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
denied  in  his  heart,  though  he  owned  them  with  his  mouth,  to 
avoid  the  puniftiment  he  would  have  fufFered,  if  he  had  attempt- 
ed to  overthrow  their  worfliip.  What  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe 
this  of  him,  is,  that  he  reduced  the  divine  nature  to  a  ftatc  of 
pcrfeft  inadlion,  deprived  it  of  the  government  of  the  world, 
jind  did  not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  univerfc. 
Thh  made  TuUy  fay,  "  Re  tollit,  oratione  relinquit,  deos  •,"  and 
he  adds,  that  he  made  this  formal  confellion  with  his  mouth : 
«**  invidia  dcteftandac  gratia."  As  to  his  doftrine,  that  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  conQfts  in  pleafure,  though  it  has  occafioned  fome 
eflFe^s  which  have  dlfcredited  his  feft,  yet,  if  it  be  rightly  in- 
terpreted, it  is  certainly  very  reafonable  •,  for  it  amounts  to  no- 
thing more,  than  chat  the  happinefs  of  man  con^s  in  his  being 
,at  eafe,  and  in  feeling  pleafure,  or,  generally,  in  being  content- 
ed. Could  we  alk  Epicurus,  where  this  eafe  and  contentment 
muft  be  found,  he  would  not  fay.  In  good  eating,  drinking,  or 
in  lafcivious  indulgence  ;  but  in  fobriety,  temperance,  and  the 
reftraint  of  tumultuous  and  diforderly  paffions,  which  deprive 
ithe  foul  of  her  happy  ftate  ^  that  is,  the  gentle  and  quiet  ac- 
quiefcence  in  her  condition.  Thefe  were  the  pleafures  where^ 
in  Epicurus  made  the  happinefs  of  man  to  confift.  But  men  ex- 
claimed againilthe  word  Pleasure*,  thofe  who  were  already 
corrupted,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it ;  the  enemies  of  his  (e£t  tooK 
advantage  of  itj  ^nd  fo  the  name  of  an  epicurean  became 
odious.  All  this,  however,  is  accidental  to  the  do£krine,  and 
Epicurus  may  ftill  have  rcafoned  with  great  folldity. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  fo,  becaufe  ic  is  certain  that  he  lived 
in  a  moft  exemplary  manner  himfclf,  and  conformably  to  the 
rules  of  philofophical  wifdom  and  frugality.  Calumnies,  in- 
deed, have  been  fpread  againft  the  morals  of  this  philofopher. 
He  has  been  reprefented  as  a  glutton,  a  debauchee,  a  Sardana-* 
palus  ;  and  becaufe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days,  he 
admitted  fome  women  who  loved  philofophy  into  the  number 
of  his  difciples,  his  fchool  has  been  reprefented  as  a  downright 
))fotheL    1%  }ias  bccil  reported,  that  the  courtezan  Leontium^ 
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though  Ac  attended  the  philofophcr's  leflurcs,  had  not  dkcoii« 
iinucd  her  former  trade  5*  and  that  (he  fcrved  the  whole  fociety 
with  her  perfon,  and  Epicurus  in  particular.  But  all  this  has  been 
folidly  confuted  by  the  excellent  Gaffcndi,  in  his  feventh  book  De 
vita  Sc  moribus  Epicuri  :  in  which  work  he  has  laboured,  with 
extreme  diligence,  to  coliedl  whatever  could  be  found  concern- 
ing the  do6lrinc  and  perfon  of  this  philolbphcr  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  ancients,  and  to  reduce  the  fame  into  a  com- 
plete fyftem.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  furprifing,  that 
Epicurus,  having  praftifcd  fuch  excellent  morals,  Oiould  have 
fallen  into  an  infamy,  vliich  has  rcn<.lcred  his  fedl  and  memory 
odious  for  ages  ;  but  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  flcics ;  and  that  bis 
.competition  MMth  that  famous  philofopher  mud  neccffiirily  have 
produced  ill  confequcnces  of  this  nature.  I  he  ftoics  profcffed 
a  great  feverity  in  their  morals ;  and  to  contend  with  them  was 
al  mo  ft  as  dangerous  at  that  time,  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  at 
variance  with  bigot:^.  '1  hey  intcrelled  religion  in  their  quarrel : 
they  raifed  fears,  left  the  youth  (hould  be  perverted 5  and  tliey 
alarmed. all  good  men.  Their  accufations  found  credit  ;^  for 
the  people  arc  eafily  perfunded,  that  true  zeal  and  aultere  max- 
ims always  go  together.  All  which  confidered,  it  muft  not  be 
thought  (Irangc,  if,  by  dint  of  defamation,  pious  frauds,  forged 
letters,  and  fuch-like  arts,  they  made  difadvantageous  impref- 
fions  of  lOpicurus,  which  laftcd  a  long  time.  Befuies,  it  was  cafy 
to  give  an  illTenfe  to  the  doclrines  of  Epicurus,  and  to  fright 
hoiitft  people  with  his  favourite  PLtASURF.  If,  when  they  ha^ 
fpoken  of  it,  tliey  ha*i  at  tl\e  fame  time  added  his  explications,  no 
one  would  have  l3een  alarmed :  but  all  the  explications  which  were 
favourable  to  him  were  carefully  removed,  and  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  tiic  vulgar,  liendes,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
there  were  feme  epicureans  who  made  an  ill  ufc  of  his  doilrine. 
They  did  not  debauch  tiiemfeivcs,  indeed,  in  his  fchool ;  but  they 
had  the  cunning  to  ihclter  their  diforders  under  the  authority  of 
fo  great  a  name.  1  his  Sei>tca,  though  a  ftoic,  has  the  candour  to 
own  :  "  They  aie  not,"  fays  he,  "  inftigated  by  Epicurus  to 
riot ;  but,  already  addicled  to  vices,  they  hide  their  debaucheries 
in  the  bofom  of  philofophy,  and  run  to  thofe  letlures  where 
they  hear  plcafure  recommended.  Nor  do  they  confider  how 
temperate  and  ab^lemious,  for  fuch  1  take  it  to  be,  the  pleafurc 
of  Epicurus  i?  ;  but  fly  to  the  bare  name,  for  fome  protecliop 
and  cover  for  their  lufU ."  Qail'endi  has  admirablv  unfolded 
.all  ^his,  and  fiiewn  how  federal  great  men,  hurried  away 
with  fh;2  torrent,  have,  from  age  to  age»  followed  the  cfta- 
J)liflied  prejudices,  without  examining  things,  to  the  bottorn. 
JHe  menfions  Cicero,  Plutarch,,  and  Galen,  in  partiailar : 
Jie  mentions  alfo  fome  fathers  of  the  church.  Gregory  Nar 
jihivimf  hgwcyer,  w^s  not  under  this  ejror,  for  he  own$  th^ 
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morals  of  Epicurus  to  be  very  drift  ;  and  feveral  others  have  de- 
clared as  much. 

if  ever  we  have  had  reafon  to  know,  that  time  at  length  does' 
jufticc  to  opprefled  innocence,  it  is  with  regard  to  this  philofo- 
pher  ;  for  there  have  rifen  fo  many  illullrious,  defenders  of  hi.^ 
morals,  bothpraftical  and  fpeculative,  that,  at  prefent,  none  but 
theobftinaie  or  ignorant  judge  ill  of  either.  GalFcndi  obferves, 
that,  as  foon  as  polite  learning  began  to  revive  in  the  xvth  cen- 
tury, feveral  able  men  fpoke  in  behalf  of  Epicurus-,  who,  during 
fo  m:iny  ages  of  barbarifin,  had  been  oppreiied  undfcr  a  load  of 
prejudices.  He  names  Philelphus,  Alexander  ab  Alexandro, 
Ca'lius  Rhodiginus,  Volaterranus,  Joannes  Francifcus  r'icus, 
Erycius  Puteanus  i  and  he  might  have  added  to  thefe,  Laurcn- 
tius  Valla.  The  famous  Don  Francifco  de  Quevedo  publiflied 
an  apology  for  this  philofopher  at  Madrid,  in  1 63 «;.  In  Prance, 
La  Mothe  le  Vaycr  and  Sorbicre  have  done  the  fame :  but  no- 
thing has  been  written  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age,  in  de- 
fence of  tpicurus,  equal  to  the  performance  of  GaiTendi.  What 
he  has  compolcd  on  this  fubjeft  is  a  mafter-piece  \  the  moft 
curious  and  judicious  collcdlion  that  can  be  feen,  and  difpofed 
in  the  cleared  and  moll  regular  method.  Laftly,  our  country- 
man fir  'Wilii;im  Temple,  in  his  mifcellanies,  has  declared  him- 
felf  in  favour  of  Epicurus,  with  very  Angular  addrefs. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  the  account  of  this  philofo- 
pher, without  obferving  one  particularity  relating  to  him  j  which 
is,  that,  famous  as  he  has  been  fince  his  death,  he  was  not  much 
fo  while  alive.  Seneca,  in  his  79th  epiftle,  fpeaking  of  feveral 
great  men  who  had  not  jullice  done  them  in  their  own  age, 
•  forgets  not  Epicurus.  "  How  many,"  fays  he,  "  have  there  been, 
whofe  merits  were  not  publicly  known  till  themfelves  were  no 
more  !  How  rtiany  have  become  famous  after  their  deaths,  who 
were  not  fo  during  their  lives  )  You  fee  how  much  Epicurus  is 
admired,  not  only  by  the  moreieamed,  but  even  by  the  ignorant 
multitude.  This  man  was  unknown  at  Athens,  in  whofe  neigh- 
•bourhood  he  had,  as  it  were,  concealed  himfelf.  Having  out- 
lived his  friend  Metrodorus  many  years;  in  a  certain  cpiftlc,  where 
he  affeftionately  commemorates  the  friendlhip  which  had  fubfift- 
ed  between  them,  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  it  had  not  been 
the  lead  prejudice  to  himfelf  and  Metrodorus,  amidft  fo  much 
good  fortune,  that  they  were  not  only  unknown,  but  almoft 
unheard  of  in  Greece.  Was  he  not  therefore  difcovcred  when 
he  had  ceafed  to^  be  ?  Did  not  his  doctrine  (hine  forth  ?  Mc« 
trodorus  likewife,  in  a  certain  epiitle,  makes  the  fame  confef- 
fion,  that  himfelf  and  Epicurus  had  not  (hone  out  in  due  luftre, 
but  that  both  of  theni  fliould  one  day  be  highly  and  freely  ho- 
noured by  thofe  who  fliould  tread  in  their  footftcps."  A  father 
of  the  church  will  bear  witnefs,  that  Metrodorus  did  not  feed 
i^imfelf  with  vain  hopes,  when  he  imagined,  that  the  feft  of  his 
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friend  Epicuru$  would  make  more  noifeln  future  age  than  it  di J 
during  their  lives.  It  is  I.a£^antius ;  and  his  words  are  thefe  : 
**  Epicuri  difciplina  ceiebrior  femper  fuit,  quam  cxtcrorum." 
Div.  Inft.  I.  iii.  €•  17. 

EPJMLNIDES,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofopher,  was  born  at 
Gnoflus  in  Crete  ;  and  has  always  been  acknowledged  a  Cretan, 
though,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  he  wore  his  hair 
long.  Some  fay,  he  did  this  becaufe  he  was  aihamed  of  his 
country,  and  would  not  be  taken  for  a  Cretan;  and  indeed 
he  docs  not.feem  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  if 
that  vcrfe,  cited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  epiftle  to  Titus,  be,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be,  his  :  "  The  Cretans  arc  always.lyars,  evil 
l>eafts,  flow  bellies."  Many  wonderful  things  are  related  of  him  ; 
and  his  reputation  was  fo  great  all  over  Greece,  that  he  was  there 
efteemed  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The  Athenians,  being  afflifted 
with  a  plague,  and  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  make  a  folrmn 
ludracion  of  the  city,  fent  Nicias,  the  fon  of  Niceratus,  wjth  » 
fhip  to  Crete,  to  defire  Epimenides  to  come  unto  them.  He  ac- 
cepted their  invitation,  and,  accompanying  the  meffcngers  to 
Athens  in  the  46th  olympiad,  performed  the  luftration  of  thfj 
city  5  and  the  plague  ceafed.  Here  he  contra£t^ed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Solon,  whom  he  privately  inftrufted  jn  the  proper 
methods  for  the  regulation  of  the  athenian  commonwealth. 
Standing  one  day  to  look  on  the  haven  of  Munychia,  he  faid  to 
thofe  that  were  about  him, "  How  blind  is  man  in  future  things  ! 
for,  if  the  Athenians  did  but  forefee  what  a  mifchief  this  will  be 
to  their  city,  t^ey  would  demolifh  it  with  their  very  teeth,  ra-" 
thcr  than  let  it  flaiid."  About  250  years  after,  Antipater  con- 
firmed his  jud;^'ment,  by  placing  a  macedonian  garrifoh  in  thofe 
invincible  works  ;  and  the  faying  of  Epimenides,  beir|:Ton  record 
and  known,  made  him  pafs  for  a  prophet  among  the  ancients, 
paving  finirhed  his  bufmefs  at  Athens,  the  citizens  oflercd  him 
many  valuable  prefents  and  high  honours,  and  appointed  a  (hip 
to  carry  him  back  tb  Crete  ;  but  he  returned  their  prefents,  and 
would  not  accept  of  any  thing,  but  a  little  branch  of  the  facred 
plive  preferved  in  the  citadel  •,  and  defired  the  Athenian  people 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gnoflians.  Having  obtained 
this,  he  returned  to  Crete,  where  he  died  foon  after,  aged  157 
years }  or,  as  the  Cretans,  confidently  with  their  charadler,  pre? 
tended,  299. 

He  was  a  great  poet,  and  wrote  many  things  in  verfc.  He 
compofed  5000  verfes  on  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,  6500  on  the 
building  of  the  (hip  Argo,  and  Jafon's  expedition  to  Colchos ;  and 
4000  concerning  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  He  wrote  alfo  in 
profe  concerning  facrifices,  and  the  commonweahh  of  Crete. 
St.  Jerom  likewifc  mentions  his  book  of  oracles  and  refponfes. 
The  Lacedemonians  procured  his  body,  and  preferved  it  among 
theip,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle  5  and  Plutarch  tells  us, 

that 
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tliat  he  was  accounted  the  feventh  wife  man  by  thofe  who  'WOuUl 
&ot  admit  Periander  into  the  number. 

EPiPH  ANIUS,  an  ancient  chriftian  writer,  was  born  about 
332,  at  Befanducan,  a  village  of  Palxlline.  His  parents  are  faid  by 
Cave  to  have  been  Jews;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  then^  19 
no  ground  for  this  fufpicion,  fince  Sozomen  affirms,  that  *'  from 
his  earliefl:  youth  he  was  educated  under  the  mofl  excellent 
monks,  upon  which  account  he  continued  a  very  conGderable 
time  in  -^gypt."  It  is  certain,  that,  while  he  was  a  youth,  he 
went  into  iEgypt,  where  he  fell  into  the  converfation  of  the 
gnoilics,  who  had  almofl  engaged  him  in  their  party ;  but  he 
foon  withdrew  himfelf  from  them,  and,  returning  to  his  coun« 
try,  put  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  difcipline  of  HiIarion» 
the  father  of  the  monks  of  Palaeftine.  He  afterwards  founded 
a  monaOery  near  the  village  where  he  was  born,  and  prefided 
over  it.  About  367  he  waselcdled  biihop  of  Salamis,  afterwards 
called  Conftantla,  the  metropolis  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where 
he  raifed  himfelf  a  great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  his  piety. 
In  382,  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome  by  the  imperial  letters,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  caufe  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  fee  of 
Antioch.  In  391  a  conteft  arofe  between  him  and  John,  bifliop 
of  Jcrufalem.  li^iphanius  accufed  John  of  holding  the  errors 
pf  Origen  ;  jnd,  going  to  Palwftinc,  ordained  Paulinian,  bro- 
ther of  8c.  Jerom,  deacon  and  prieft,  in  a  monaftery  which 
did  not  belong  to  his  jurifdi£lion.  John  immediately  complain- 
pd  of  this  af^ion  of  Epiphanius,  as  contrary  to  the  canons  and 
difcipline  of  the  church.  Epiphanius  defended  what  he  had 
done,  in  a  letter  to  John.  This  difpute  irritated  their  minds 
ftill  more,  which  were  already  incenfed  upon  the  fubje£t  of 
Origen  ;  and  both  of  them  endeavoured  to  engage  Theophilus 
pf  Alexandria  in  their  party.  That  prelate,  who  feemed  at  firft 
%o  favour  the  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  declared  at  iaft  againil  Origen  ; 
condemned  his  books,  in  a  council  held  in  399;  and  perfecuted  all 
the  monks  who  were  fufpefted  of  regarding  his  memory.  Thefc 
monks,  retiring  to  Conllantinople,  were  kindly  received  there  by 
John  Chryfoftom ;  which  highly  exafperated  Theophilus,  who, 
from  that  time,  conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  Chryfoftom.  In 
the  mean  time  Theophilus  informed  Epiphanius  of  what  he 
had  done  againft  Origen,  and  exhorted  him  to  do  the  fame  ;  upon 
which  Epiphanius,  in  401,  called  a  council  in  the  iile  of  Cy- 
prus, got  the  reading  of  Origen's  writings  to  be  prohibited,  and 
wrote  to  Chryfoftom  to  do  the  fame.  Chryfoftom,  not  approv- 
ing this  propofai,  Epiphanius  went  to  Conftantinople,  at  the 
perfuafjon  of  Theophilus,  in  order  to  get  the  decree  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Cyprus  executed.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  would  not 
have  any  converfation  with  Chryfoftom,  but  ufed  his  utmolt 
eiForts  to  engage  the  bifliops,  who  vvere  then  in  that  city,  to  ap- 
prove of  the  judgment  of  the  counc^  of  Cyprus  againft  Origen- 

Not 
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Not  fucceeding  in  this,  he  rcfolved  to  go  the  next  day  to  Ae 
church  of  the  apoftle.^,  and  thtrc  condemn  publicly  all  the 
books  of  Origen,  and  thofe  who  dofended  them :  but,  ^s  he  was 
in  the  church,  Lhryfoftum  iniornK-d  him,  by  his  deacon  Scra- 
pi^y  that  he  was  ^oine  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  and  which  might  e>  pof^f  him  to  dan^^er,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably raife  fome  (edition.  '1  his  conGdcration  (lopped  Epiphaniusj 
vho  yet  was  foinllamed  Pi^ainll  Origen,  that,  when  the  emprefs 
Eudoxia  recommended  to  his  prayers  tlic  young  Thcodofius, 
who  was  dangerouily  ill,  he  anfwered,  that  "  the  prince  her 
fon  ihould  not  die,  if  flie  would  but  avoid  the  convcrfation  of 
Dxofcortdes,  and  other  defenders  of  Origen."  The  emprefs,  fur- 
fTifect  at  ihis  anfwer,  fent  him  word,  that,  •*  if  God  iliould  jhink 
proper  to  ta\ce  away  hei  fon,  flie  would  fnbmit  to  his  will ;  that 
Le  might  take  him  away,  as  he  had  given  him  ;  but  that  it  was 
not  in  the  po^'cr  of  Epiphanius  to  raife  him  from  the  dead,  fince 
be  had  lately  fufFcred  his  own  archdeacon  to  die."  Epiphanius's 
beat  was  a  little  abated,  when  he  had  difcourfed  with  Am- 
monius  and  his  companions,  whom  Theophilus  had  baniflied 
for  adhering  to  Origen's  opinions  j  for  thefe  monks  gave  him 
to  nnderdand,  that  they  did  not  maintain  an  heretical  doftrine, 
ood  that  he  had  condemned  them  in  too  precipitate  a  manner. 
-At  laft  he  rcfolved  to  return  to  Cyprus  ;  and,  for  a  farcwel  to 
Chryfoftom,  he  faid,  •*  I  hope  you  will  not  die  a  bilhop  :**  to 
which  the  latter  replied,  "  I  hope  you  will  never  return  to  your 
own  country.*'  IJoth  thefe  things  came  to  pafs ;  for  Chryfollom 
was  depofcd  from  his  biihopric,  and  Epiphanius  died  at  fea 
abont  403.  His  works  were  printed  in  greek  at  Bafil  I544>  in 
folio,  and  had  afterwards  a  latin  tranflation  made  to  them,  vhich 
bas  frequently  been  reprinted.  At  laft  Petavius  undertook  an 
edition  of  them,  ton;ether  with  a  new  latin  tranflation,  which 
be  publidied  at  Paris  1622,  with  the  greek  text  revifed  and  cor- 
refted  by  two  manufcripts.  This  edition  is  in  two  volumes 
folio,  at  the  end  of  which  arc  the  animadvcrfions  of  Petavius, 
which  arc  rather  diilertations  upon  points  of  criticifm  and  chro- 
nology, than  notes  to  explain  the  text  of  his  author.  This 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Colrj^ne  1682,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Epiphanius  was  well  vcrfcd  in  the  lubrew,  fyri^c,  aegyptian, 
jjreek,  and  latin  tongues  ;  which  ma^^es  Jcrt'inc  call  him 
TlsvTa7>.yTh^,  •'  a  man  of  five  tcnr^ies/*  Dc  was  very  converfant 
in  eccleliallical  antiquities,  on  which  account  he  is  chiefly  re- 
garded. M.  D.iii'.'*  I'tyles  him  '•  a  good  and  holy  man,  but  ob-. 
lerves,  that  he  was  little  converfant  in  the  arts  either  of  rhetoric 
or  grammar,  as  r>ppe\rs  fuirscicntiy  from  his  writings:  which 
defedls  mu(t  neceil.iriiy  be  the  cauie  of  mvicli  obfcurity  in  very 
many  pi  ices,  as  indeed  is  much  complained  of  by  the  inter- 
prefers  of  this  father."  Sc.iH'^cr  is  v.  ry  fevcre  upon  our  author, 
calling  him  **  an  i^nprant  xihMU  v\ho  knew  noUiing  of  greek  dr 
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lidbfew^'who,  without  any  Judgment,  was  folicit'ous  to  coHeft 
every  thing;  and  who  abounds  in  falfitieSr  We  have,"  fays  h^ 
•*  a  treafure  of  antiquities  in  him  j  for  he  had  good  books,  which 
he  fometimes  tfanftribes  to  very  good  purpofe  :  but  when  he  ad- 
vances any  thing  of  his  own,  he  performs  it  wretchedly."  Pho- 
tius  tcljs  us,  that  his  llyle  is  very  mean  and  negligentj  and  Dupin 
obferves,  that  it  has  neither  beauty  nor  elevation,  but  is  low, 
rough,  and  unconne£led  :  that  he  had  a  great  extent  of  reading 
and  erudition,  but  no  judgment  nor  juftnefs  of  thought ;  that  he 
often  ufes  falfc  reafons  to  confute  heretics ;  that  he  was  very 
crcdul^^us,  inaccurate,  and  frequently  millakcn  in  important 
points  of  hiilory ;  that  he  paid  too  ready  a  regard  to  fpurious  mer 
moirsand  uncertain  reports ;  in  (horc,  that  he  bad  great  ^C2il  an<l 
piety,  but  little  conduft  and  prudence. 

EPIPHaNIUS,  the  fcholaftic,  a  friend  of  the  celebrated 
CalTiodorus,  tranflated,  at  his  inftance,  the  ccclc(i2|ftical  hiftorie« 
of  Socrates,  of  Sozomen,  and  of  Theodoret.  Several  other  tranf- 
Jations  from  greek  into  latin  arc  attributed  to  Epiphanius.  Hc 
flourilhed  in  the  fixth  century. 

EPiPHANIvS,  the  fonof  Carpocrates,  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  pl:i tonic  philofophy,  in  which  he  thought  hc 
found  the  proper  principles  fot^explaining  the  origin  of  evil,  and 
/or  jullifying  the  ethics  of  his  father.  He  fuppoled  an  eternal, 
infinite,  incumprehenfibie  principle  ;  and  with  this  fundamental 
principle  allied  thefyftemofValentinus  Mankind,  by  making  laws, 
Jiad,  according  to  hi:n,  departed  from  the  order  of  nature  ;  and, 
for  regaining  it,  they  muil  abrogate  thofe  laws,  and  le-eitabiifli 
the  (late  of  equajity  in  which  the  world  was  formed.  Itcncc  Epi- 
phanius concluded,  that  the  community  of  women  was  the  re- 
cftabhflmv^nt  of  order,  as  the  community  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Our  natural  defires  are  pur  natural  rights,  according  to  Epipha- 
nius, and  fo  many  imprefcriptible  claims.  He  vindicated  thefc 
principles  from  the  pad'ages  of  St.  Paul,  which  intimate,  that 
before  the  law  fin  was  not  known,  and  that  there  would  have  been 
no  fin  if  there  had  been  no  law.  Conformably  with  thefc  prin- 
ciples, Epiphanius  jullified  the  whole  moral  fyftem  of  the  car- 
pocratians,  and  difputed  all  that  of  the  gofpcL  Epiphanius  died 
at  the  age  of  17,  and  after  his  death  was  revered  as  a  deity,  a 
temple  being  confecratcd  to  him  af  Sama,  a  city  of  Cephaloaia, 
with  altars ;  and  an  academy  was  indituted  in  his  name. 

EPLSCOPIUS  (Simon),  a  man  of  very  uncommon  paxts  and 
learning,  and  the  chief  fupport  of  the  arminian  fefl,  was  de- 
scended from  a  reputable  proteftant  family,  and  born  at  Amfter- 
d^n  in  ^583.  Having  a  numerous  fraternity,  and  his  parents 
pot  very  rich,  it  was  doubted  for  fomc  time,  whether  hc  fliould 
l>e  brought  up  to  learning;  but,  appearing  to  have  a  lirong  pro* 
penfity  that  way,  it  was,  at  the  initigation  of  friends,  at  length 
f  pnfented  to.     After  hc  had  gone  through  the  latin  fchools  at 
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Amftcrdam,  lie  went  to  ftudy  at  Leyden  in  1602.  His  father 
died  of  the  plague  in  that  fame  year,  and  his  mother  in  1604  j 
neither  of  which  calamities,  however,  in  the  lead  retarded  hit 
ftudies.  He  was  admitted  mailer  of  arts  in  i6ctf,  and  thencefor- 
ward applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.  He  made 
fo  great  a  progrefs  in  it,  that  he  was  judged  in  a  fliort  time 
worthy  of  the  miniftry.  The  magiftrates'of  Amfterdam  wiflied 
he  might  be  promoted  to  it  5  but  he  met  with  many  difficulties 
in  his  way,  becaufe,  during  the  violent  controverfy  between 
Gomarus  and  Arminius  about  prededination,  he  declared  for 
the  latter.  This  made  him  weary  of  tlie  univerfity  of  i»eydcn, 
and  he  went  to  Franeker  in  1609  ;  but  he  did  not  continue  there 
long,  for  he  found  that,  by  difnuting  too  vehemently,  he  had 
exafpcrated  the  profelior  Lubertus,  who  was  a  zealous  goma- 
lift,  Arminius  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  the  illnefs  of 
^hich  at  length  he  died  ;  on  which  account  Epifcopius  went  to 
Leyden,  to  make  him  a  vifit.  He  had  many  conferences  with 
him  upon  religion,  and  the  llatc  of  the  church  j  and  afterwards 
returning  to  Franeker,  had  more  difputes  with  Lubertus.  His 
adverfaries  now  began  to  charge  him  with  focinianifm  ;  and  this 
profeflbr  was  fo  bitter  againft  him,  that  he  left  Franeker,  and  re- 
turned to  Holland.  •. 

Here  he  was  ordained  in  1610,  and  made  minifteV  of  thp 
▼illage  of  Bleyfwyck,  which  was  dependent  upon  Rotterdam. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputies  in  the  conference  held  at  the  Hague 
in  1611,  before  the  States  of  Holland,  between  fix  anti-remon-r 
ftrant  and  fix  remonftrant  minifters  ;  and  here  he  difplayed  hi^ 
wit  and 'learning  to  the  greateit  advantage.  In  161  2,  he  was 
chofen  divinity-profcflbr  at  Ley<.'en  in  the  room  of  Gomarus^* 
who  had  voluntarily  refigned ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  he  lived 
in  peace  with  Polyander  his  colleague,  though  they  held  con- 
trary opinions  about  predeftination.  The  funftions  of  his  poft 
and  his  private  ftudies  were  a  light  burden  to  him,  compared 
with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  fuftain  on  account  of  the  arminian 
-controverfy ;  which,  though  it  began  in  the  univcrfities,  fooi^ 
after  flew  to  the  pulpits,  and  was  now  got  among  the  people. 
All  was  in  uproar  and  coiifufion  ;  and,  during  this  conteft,  none 
were  more  expofcd  to  the  curfes  of  the  populace,  than  Epif- 
copius and  the  moft  eminent  men  of  the  arniinian  party,  becaufe 
they  were  looked  upon  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  difturbances.  The 
-fecond  year  of  his  profcfibrfliip  at  Leyden,  he  was  abufed  at  Am^ 
fterdam  at  chuich  and  in  the  ftreet  •,  becaufe,  being  godfather  to 
one  of  his  nieces,  he  had  taken  upon  him  to  reply  to  the  minifter 
who  officiated.  The  minidcr  aficed  him,  whether  the  .doftripe 
of  the  church  there  was  not  the  true  and  perfect  doftrine  of 
falvation  ?  Epifcopius,  inllead  of  anfwcring  this  queftion  by  a 
bow,  the  ufual  fign  of  jipfTobation,  began  to  fuy- fomething  ia 
order  to  (hew,  that  he  admitted  it  only  with  certain  limitations, 
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tTpon  this,  the  mtnifter  flew  into  a  pafTion,  and  called  nim  a  pre-» 
fumptuous  young  man  j  the  people  inimediately  took  fire  ;  and 
Epifcopius,  who  was  loaded  with  opprobrious  language,  both  irt 
the  church  and  in  the  ftrect,  narrowly  efcaped  being  beaten  and 
ftoned  to  death.     'T  he  reafon  which  induced  him   to  explain 
himfelf  on  this  occafion,  was  becaufe  one  of  this  party,  having 
before  anfwcred  Yes  in  the  like  cafe,  was  publicly  reproached 
in  the  ftreets,  as  having  deferted  the  doflrinc  of  the  remoti- 
ftrants.     This  firft  danger  was    foon  followed  by  another.     A 
blackfmith,  one  day  feeing  him  go  by>  went  out  of  his  forge  with 
an  iron  bar  in  his  hand,  and  ran  after  him,  crying,  **  Stop  the    • 
armlnian,  the  diilurber  of  the  church  :"  and  he  would  certainly 
have  been  knocked  down  by  this  brute,  if  people  had  not  inter-* 
.  vened  while  he. made  his  cfcape.  Curccllaeus  alfo  relates,  that,  ia 
February  1617,  the  houfe  of  Epifcopius's  cldeft  brother  was  plun- 
dered by  the  mob  at  Amfterdam,  under  this  falfe  pretence,  thatm 
great  many  arrainians  ufed  to  meet  there  to  hear  fcrmons.    But 
thefe  arc  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  theological  controvcr- 
fics,  when  they  get  among  the  people  ;   and  when  a  principle  oi 
moderation  does  not  reftrain  them,  as  it  always  (hould  do,  within 
the  walls  of  the  unlverfities. 

In  16145  he  began  his  comment  upon  the  firft  cpiftlcofSt. 
John,  which  gave  occafion  to  various  rumours,  all  of  them  tend* 
ing  to  prove  him  a  focinian.-    The  year  after,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  vacation,  he  went  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  feeing 
that  city*,  which  journey  occafioned  him  no  f mall  trouble.    For 
he  was  no  fooner  returned  home,  than  his  advcrfaries  publifhedy 
that  he  had  had  fecret  conferences  with  father  Cotton,  in  order  to 
concert  the  ruin  of  the  proteftant  church  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces 5  that  he  avoided  all  converfation  with  Peter  du  Moulin, 
minifter  at  Paris  5  or,  as  others  fay,  that  the  latter  declined   all 
conference  with  him,  feeing  him  fo  intimate » with  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  and  of  the  proteftant  religion,    Falfe  and  ground* 
Icfs  as  thefe  reports  were,  it  coft  Epifcopius  fome  pains  to  rc-» 
fate  them.     The  ftates  of  Holland  having  invited  him  to  come 
to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  that  he  might  take  place  in  his  that  aflembly, 
as  well  as  the  other  profeflbrs  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  he 
was  one  of  the  firft  that  went  thither,  ahd  was  accompanied  by 
fome  rcmonftrant  minifters.     But  the  fynod  would  not  fufier 
them  to  fit  in  that  aflembly  as  judges,  nor  admit  them  but  as 
pcrfons  fummoned  to  appear^    They  were  obliged  to  fixbmit, 
and  appear  before  the  fynod.     Epifcopius  made  a  fpeech,  in 
tvhich  he  declared,  that  tKey  were  all  ready  to  enter  into  a  con- 
ference with  the  fynod  ;  but  was  anfwered,  that  the  fynod  did 
not  meet  to  confer,  but  to  judge.     They  excepted  againft  the 
fynod,  and  rcfufed  to  fubmit  to  the  order  made  by  that  afiembly: 
which  was,  that  the  remonftrants  fliould  neither  explain  nor 
maintain  their  opinions^  but  as  far  as  the  fynod  ihould  judge  it 
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licceffary.  Upon  their  refafing  to  fubmit  to  this  orcTcf,  tic'y 
wcrj  expelled  the  fynod  ;  and  meafures  were  taken  to  judge  them 
by  their  writings  They  defended  their  caafe  with  the  pen ;  and 
It  was  EpifCv)pius  that  compofed  mod  of  the  pieces  they  pre- 
fcnted  on  this  occafion,  and  which  were  pubhftied  fome  time 
after.  The  fynod  dopofed  them  from  tlieir  fundlions ;  and  bccaufe 
they  refufed  to  Jubfcribe  a  writing,  which  contamcd  a  promifc 
not  to  perform  privately  any  of  their  minifterial  funftions,  they 
were  banilhed  out  of  the  territories  of  the  commonwealth  in 
1618,  and  took  up  their  refidence  at  Antv/erp  :  as  thinking  thcm- 
felves  there  in  the  bed  fituation  to  take  care  of  their  churches 
and  families.  Epifcopius  was  not  fo  much  taken  up  with  the 
aifairs  of  his  party,  but  he  found  time  to  write  againft  the  church 
of  Rome  in  defence  of  thafc  truths  which  ail  the  proteflant*- 
in  general  maintain.  When  the  war  between  the  Spaniards  and 
United  Provinces  tegan  again  in  J621,  he  went  to  France  ;  and 
there  laboured  by  his. writings,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
ftrengthen  and  comfort  his  brethren.  He  not  only  compofedy 
in  common  with  them,  '^  A  confefiion  of  faith  j"  he  not  only 
publiflied,  foon  after,  his  "  Antidote  againft  the  canons  of  rhe 
fynod  of  Dort,"  but  he  alfo'difputed  with  great  fkrength  of  ar-- 
gument  ngainft  Wadingus,  a  jefuit;  who  treated  him  very 
Lindly,  and,  taking  an  advantage  of  the  difficulties  he  faw  hinx 
tinder,  endeavoured  to  perfuadc  him  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  hit 
church-  The  times  being  grown  more  favourable,  he  returned 
to  Holland  in  1626  ;  and  was  made  a  minifter  of  the  church  of 
tlic  remonftrants  at  Rotterdam*  He  married  the  year  after, 
but  never  had  any  children  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1641  of  a 
retention  of  urine.  In  1634  he  removed  to  Amflerdam,  being 
chofen  reftor  of  the  college  which  thofe  of  his  fc£l  had  founded 
there.  He  continued  in  that  poft  till  his  death>  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  tedious  and  gradual  decline.  Auguft  1640,  hiring  21 
veflel,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Rotterdam  :  but  after  noon, 
tvhile  he  was  yet  upon  his  voyage,  a  fever  feized  him  ;  and,  to 
add  to  his  indifpofition,  about  evening  came  on  fuch  a  ftorm  of 
thunder  and  rain  as  had  not  been  known  for  many  years.  All 
thefe  hindrances  made  them  arrive  fo  late  at  Rotterdam,  that 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut :  and  the  long  time  he  was  ol>* 
liged  to  wait,  before  he  could  get  them  opened,  increafed  his  diC* 
order  fo  much,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  the  four  fol-« 
lowing  months.  He  recovered;  yet  perceived  the  cfFe£ts  of 
tikis  illnefs,  in  the  ftone  and  other  complaints,  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  died  the  4th  of  April  1643,  of  the  fame  illncfs  which 
had  killed  his  wife,  viz  a  retention  of  urine  \  having  loft  his  fight 
fome  weeks  before.  Limborch  tells  us,  that  the  moon  was  under 
an  eclipfe  at  the  hour  of  his  death;  which  fome  confideredas  a 
•fit  emblem  of  the  church,  as  being  then  deprived  of  much  light 
by  the  difappcaring  of  fuch  a  luminary  as  Epifcopius.     He  tells 
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US  alfo^  that  Epifcopius's  friend^  and  relations  had  fome  medali 
ftruck  with  the  images  of  Truth  and  iibcrcy  upon  them,  in  re- 
membrance of  him,  who  had  been  a  moft  ftrenuous  a^ertor 
of  both-  He  did  not  always  write  with  that  moderation 
which  becomes  the  patience  and  humility  of  a  chriftian  ;  and 
though  his  friends  have  brought  feveral  ftrong  reafons  to  vindi- 
cate him  upon  this  head,  yet  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
had  not  wanted  (hem. 

I^  would  be  cndlefs  to  coUeft  the  extraordinary  eulogiums 
Avhich  great  and  leai'ncd  men  have  beRowed  upon  Eplfcopius  :onc, 
however,  we  cannot  omit,  beciufc  it  comes,  whence  we  iliculd 
lead  expe£k  it  to  have  come,  from  an  eminent  member  anJ  or-* 
nament  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  "  I  cannot  forbear  obfcrving  in 
this  place,"  it  is  father  Mabillon  who  fpeaks,  ip  his  treatife  of 
•  ftudies  proper  for  them  that  live  in  monaftcries ;  **  I  cannot  for- 
bear obferving,  that,  if  fome  paflages  had  been  left  out  of  Epi- 
fcopius's  theojogical  i/iftitutions,  which  Grotius  efteemed  fo  much 
that  he  carried  them  with  him  wherever  he  went,  they  might 
have  been  very  ufeful  in  the  lluciy  of  divinity.  This  work  i«  di- 
vided into  four  books ;  the  method  of  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  is  generally  followed.  His  ftyle  is  bcairtiful^ 
•and  his  manner  of  treating  his  fubjefts  anfwers  his  ftyic  pct- 
fc<Sly  well ;  nor  would  the  time  fpent  in  reading  of  it  be  loft, 
if  it  was  correttcd  with  regard  to  fome  paflages,  in  which  the 
author  fpeaks  againil  the  roman-catholics,  an(i  in  favour  of  hb 
own  fe<i."  It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  what  regard  the  armi- 
nians  have  had  to  Epifcopius,  and  how  careful  they  have  beea 
to  preferve  his  reputation  frpm  the  attacks  that  have  been  made 
upon  it :  fo  careful,  that,  in  :  690,  they  engaged  one  of  their 
i,  profeiibrs  publicly  to  accufe  Jurieu  of  calumny,  becaufe  he  had 

fpoken  evil  of  Epifcopius.  This  profeflbr  was  Le  Clerc  at  Am- 
fterdam,  who,  by  order  of  his  fuperiors,  publiflied  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Jurieu  ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  "  they  who  have 
dipped  into  Epifcopius's  works,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fo- 
<icty  of  the  remonftrants,  have  no  occafion  to  fee  them  vindi- 
•cated.  And  as  for  thofe  who  have  not  read  that  author,  and 
never  converfed  with  any  of  the  remonftrants,  if  they  were  fo 
unjuft  as  to  judge  only  by  Mr.  Jurieu's  accufatlons,  they  would 
not  deferve  the  leaft  trouble  to  undeceive  them  ;  for  it  would 
fliew  that  they  had  no  notion  of  common  equity,  and  were  too 
ftupid  to  hearken  to  any  vindication.  But  then  we  are  perfuad- 
cd,  adds  he,  that  there  is  not  one  perfon  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, or  any  where  elfe,  that  is  difpofed  to  believe  this  ac- 
cufv  r  upon  his  bare  word.  It  is  not  therefore  with  a  defign  p 
.undeceive  the  public,  that  Mr.  Le  Clerc  direds  this  letter  to 
Wr.  Jurieu,  but  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  him,  if  that  be  poflible, 
and  to  perfuade  him  to  beg  pardon  of  God  for  the  fin  he  has 
committed  by  flander ing  his  neighbours  in  fo  odious  a  roanner«i 
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One  thing  may  give  fome  hopes,  that  he  will  glorify  God  after 
reading  this  letter  ^  and  that  is,  that  there  feems  to  be  in  what 
be  has  faid  much  more  inconfiderate  zeal  and  infatuation,  than 
artifice  and  premeditated  malice,  .^or,  after  all,  to  charge 
without  reafon  a  celebrated  author,  whofe  works  are  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  world,  with  maintaining  opinions  which  he  ex- 
prefsly  explodes,  and  which  have  no  neceffary  conneftioh  with  his 
principles,  is  not  a  proper  method  to  convince  any  of  his  readers.'^ 

After  this  preamble,  Le  Clerc  enters  upon  the  matter  in  hand. 
•*  You  charge  Epifcopius  with  two  crimes,'^  fays  he :  "  the  firffc 
is,  his  being  a  focinian  ;  the  fecond,  his  being  an  enemy  to  the 
chridian  religion/*  Le  Clerc  confutes  the  firft  of  thcfe  accufa« 
tions,  by  referring  to  fcveral  parts  of  Epifcopius's  works,  where 
be  explodes  the  do£lrine  of  the  focinians )  and  afterwards  finds 
It  no  difficult  tafk  to  anfwer  the  fecond,  becaufe  Epifcopius's 
life  and  writings  evidently  ihew,  that  he  was  a  virtuous  and  con* 
fcientious  man,  and  very  zealous  for  the  q^ridian  religion.  Le 
Clerc  refers  to  a  paflage  in  Epifcopius's  Inftitutions,  in  which 
the  truth  of  the  chriilian  religion  "  is  proved,"  fays  he,  **  in  fo 
clear  and  ftron^  a  manner,  that  we  might  hope  there  would  not 
remain  any  inhdels  in  the  world,  if  they  would  all  duly  weigh 
and  confider  his  arguments*  And  yet  you  ftyle  him,  fir,  an  cne^- 
Hiy  of  chriilianity  \  though  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  appear,  that 
you  have  either  read  his  works,  br  examined  his  life.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  .but  the  difordcr  of  your  mind,  occafioiied  by 
your  blind  zeal,  for  which  you  have  been  long  noted,  that  can 
make  me  fay,  O  lord,  forgjve  him-j  for,  in  reality,  you  know 
KOT  WHAT  YOU  DO.  You  could  not  choofc  a  better  method  to 
pafs  in  the  world  for  a  man  little  acquainted  with  the  duties  of 
chriilianity,  and  even  of  civil  fociety,  than  by  writing  as  you  have 
done.  None  but  a  few  filly  women  laden  with  f^ns,  who  go  to 
hear  fermons  without  underftanding  a  word  of  thera,  any  more 
than  they  do  of  the  gofpel,  will  fuiFer  themfelves  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  your  artifices." 

Epifcopius's  works  make  two  volumes  in  folio.  Thofe  con- 
tained in  the  firft  volume  were  publiftied  in  his  Hfctime :  the  fe- 
cond are  pofthumous.  He  left  the  care  of  them  to  Francis  a 
Ximborch,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Robert  Epifcopius,  our 
author's  brother;  and  Limborch  gave  them  to  Curcellaeus  to 
publifh,  u^ho  prefixed  a  difcourfe  containing  an  account  of  Epi- 
fcopius. This  Francis  a  Limborch  was  the  father,  of  Philip  i 
Limborch,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Epifcopius  :  to  which  we  have 
frequently  referred  in  the  courfe  of  this  article. 

EPPENDORF  (Henrt),  a  german  nobleman,  would  have 
^cen  at  this  day  altogether  unknown  in  the  republic  oif  letters, 
were  it  not  for  his  violent  difpute  with  Erafmus.  He  maintained 
the  conteft  with  undaunted  courage ;  and  perhaps  never  did 
the  great  Erafmus  meet  with  ail  adverfary  that  reduced  him  to 
4  fttch 
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Itich  dtfagreeaUe  tennsof  accommodation.  The  articles  of  this  pa- 
cification not  being  obferred,  Eppendorf  made  heavy  compiaints 
againft  Exafmus  For  breach  of  faith ;  and  publiihed  a  boo]e» 
containing  the  hiftory  of  the  difpute.    The  tide  of  it  ia :  Ad  D. 
Erafmi  Rocerodami  libellum  cui  titulus  Adverfus  mendacium 
&  obtre£lationem  utilis  admonitio,  jufta  querela  [s] ;  printed 
at  Haguenaa,  153  !•    He  feu  out  with  faying :  <<  I  was  bom  in 
a  country  to  which  my  family  gave  its  name,  not  far  from 
Fribnrg,  a  famous  city  of  Mifnia ;  of  my  anceftora  and  pa* 
fents  (though  great  and  sood)  I  as  feldom  boaft  as  I  reflef^  oa 
others  for  the  meannefs  of  their  extra&ion.    For  how  concerns  it 
me  from  what  harlot,  what  prieft  or  monk,  or  from  what  dunghill 
aman  be  fpning,  if  by  the  endowments  of  his  mind  he  retrieve  and 
furmount  thofe  misfoxtunes,  for  which  hehimfelf  cannot  juftly  be 
blamed  ?**    Here  feems  already  a  tacit  reflection  on  Erafmus  for 
being  a  baftard.    It  is  to  be  obferved,  by  the  way,  that  Eppen- 
dorf was  accufed  of ^boafting  of  his  nobility ;  though  he  was 
fon  to  a  plebeian.    On  turning  to  Erafmus,  we  find  him  faying^ 
epifl;«  53,  lib.  zxx.  pag.  1940,    *^  The  duke  [of  Saxony]  refufed 
to  admit  him  $  faying ;  he  would  not  acknowledge  the  man  who 
denied  his  own  father.    For  he  boafted  of  his  nobility,  though 
he  is  a  plebeian.'*    The  matter  of  quarrel  was  an  injurious  let* 
ter,  of  which  he  accufed  Erafmus  of  being  the  author.     In  com* 
penfation  for  which  injury  he  required  three  things,  befides  the 
>  retradation  of  the  letter :  i .  That  Erafmus  (hould  dedicate  a  book 
to  him.    2.  That  he  fliould  write  in  his  favour  to  the  duke  of 
Saxony.     3.  That  he  (hould  be  obliged  to  give  300  ducats  to  the 
poor;  viz.  J  00  to  thofe  of  Bale,  and  aoo  fo  thofe  of  Stra&urg. 
Erafmus,  in  his  anfwer,  difowns  the  letter  [l]  i  but  fays,  that 
if  Eppendprf  ihould  give  him  marks  of  his  friendfhip,  he  would 
not  fcruple  to  dedicate  a  book  to  him  [mJ.    He  promifed  to 

write 

[k]  As  die  book  is  now  fcarcely  to  be  nee  exemplar  in  meit  fchedis  reperio,  Sf 
■let  witbt  we  will  prefent  the  learned  epiftoia  docis,  fi  profcratur,  teftabitur  me 
teader  with  a  paiTagc  or  two  from  ic  2  Na*  talia  noa  fcripfiffe  :  tantam  admonui  di*« 
cut  fum  in  agro  cui  gens  mca  oomen  dedit,  ccm,  ut  iUum  ad  haoeftaai  fundionem  ab 
aon  longe  11  Friburgo,  urbe  Mifnia  celcbri :  otio  revocaret,  aut  certe  quietem  mi  hi  ab 
avoi,  atavos,  paicntet  item  (quibus  6c  cU*  iUo  impecraret.  De  iofcriptiooc  libelli,  H. 
rin  ftopdmis  progreflus  fum)  tarn  ioleo  videroaiiimttmilUufllaAiimamicum»  noa 
jaOare  ^U4m  aliis  fuat  (brdei  exprobro.  graTabor»  minora  fa^rut  amicitiit  no- 
Quid  enim  mea  refert,  qua  lena,  quove  mine.  Quamfitilli  prioceps  iratusnefcio^ 
aui  faeerdote  aut  monachoy  quibufve  i  fter*  Aut  quas  irarum  cauUs  habeat  mihi  noa 
quiliniii  quit  prorepferit»  modo  ingenii  do*  conflbit :  habebat  Eppendorphiui  Kmrcnifs 
tibufl  damoa*  quae  non  fua  culpa  acd-  boftcm  ciAttalem  apud  principcm  t  fi  «s 
4uiit»  repcndat  fupcretque  ^  mca  querela  princept  fadus  es  alienior* 

[l]  Cum  tamen,  fayt  Eppeodorf>  fix  non    gravabor  hoc    meis  liurit  civilittr 

ttvum  ovo  tarn  iimile  efleti  fie  per  omnia  re^  Cs^Vtit  mitigire  quatenui  licet  cum  tancis 

ferebat  Srafmum.  priociptbus  agerc.     Dc  eieemofyois  ip(e 

[m]  Ad  quam  poftulationem  fie  refpoo-  curabo  cum  mihi  Deui  in  meotcm  miii» 

dit  [Erafmus]  :  Epiltolam  auam  pntlegit  rit :  nee  mea  refcrt  quomodo  hie  aut  Fri* 

Bonagnofco,ncc«rbitror]aelcnpfiflft4iit^  burgt  TJieriti   ^ue  /aadiiu  liuu  hoc 

Vol.  V.                                            Pi  wmgm 
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write  to  the  duke  of  Saxony  ;  but  would  promife  nothing  as  to 
the  laft  point.     Beatus  Rhenanus,  who  took  upon  him  the  of- 
fice of  mediator  in  this  quarrel^  put  Erafmtis's  anfwer  into  the 
hands  of  Eppendorf.     The  latter  being  offended  as  to  the  fe« 
cond  article,  fince  it  was  preVioufry  required  of  him  that  he 
fhouldpromife  his  friendfhip  to  a  perfon  that  had  affronted  him  ; 
Erafmus  was  forced  to  engage  himfelf  to  dedicate  a  book  to  him, 
without  arfy  condition,  under  the  form  inferted.  below  £n].    Ep- 
pendorf^ fatisfied  upon  the  two  firft  articles,  was  not  fo  upon 
the  third.     He  found  a  great  deal  of  artifice  in  Erafmus's  pre- 
tending he  did  not  underftand  to  what  ufc  the'money  was  de- 
ftined  which  he  exa^Tled  of  him.     Eppendorf  complained  too, 
that  he  was  accufed  of  ftirring  up  the  populace.     Three  days 
being  fpent  in  this  difpute,  the  decifion^of  it  was  at  laft  referred 
to  the  judgment  of  two  arbitrators,  namely,  Bonifacius  Amer- 
bachius,  and  Beatus  Rhenanus  ;  who,  in  the  prefence  of  Lewis 
Berus  and  Henry  Glareanus,  pronounced  the  fentence,  as  may 
be  fcen  in  the  note  [o].  The  contending  j  avties  acquiefced  in  this 
fentence,  and  embraced  one  anotlier  in  token  of  their  reconcile- 
ment.    The  next  day  they  were  brought  to  dine  together;  but 
the  war  was  like  to  break  out  afrefli :  for,  as  they  rofe  from  ta- 
ble, Eppendorf  hnvinp:  defired  Erafmus  to  get  ready  the  letter 
he  had  prom i fed  to  write  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  Erafmus 
anfwering  that  he  would  write  to  the  chancellor  opiy,  there  arof^ 
a  high  conteft  between  them,  and  they 'parted  that  day  very  ill 
Satisfied  with  each  other.     However,  the   next*4ay    Erafmus 
wrote  to  the  prince,  and  fent  his  letter  open  to  Eppendorf,  who 


magis  gaudco.  De  aiircis  quos  poftulet  fibi 
dari  pr;i?ftat  filerc,  nc  viticniur  of>  hmc 
caufam  intendilTe  Mtcm  ;  a;!at  amice-  Sc  dc* 
finat  populum  in  mc  concUarc,,  iibeiius 
itli  prodcfTc  ponfum  ofBciis  <ju^m  i\  dem 
ftoo  auTcos . 

[n]  Erafmui  Rotcrodamus  Henrico 
Eppcndorphio  S,  D.  Divites  divitibus 
mictunC  e<^aoSy  aula*j,  gcmmas  3c  aurum, 
muta  nimiruRi  iniM:cra  neo  duratura,  pof- 
tremoqusr  ncc  meliorem,  nee  ornatiorcm 
rcddunt  fum  cui  mitfnnlur,  &  psujreri- 
OTcm  ilium  ^  quo  proficifcurvluf:  inter 
eos  ycrft  quos  liirerarum  communis  amor 
fncderavlt  aliud  dono:'jm  genus  commearc 
dftret,  qtins  nee  cxhauriunt  largien'em,  Sc 
frurtufn  fimul  acdccuk  afferunt  accipienri. 
'Proindc  hbclUim  wiitto,  tuo  dkatum  no- 
mini,  !iit«*rjriie.  fiKietatis  olim  inter  nos 
'iT.ita'  riionumrii'iiin  ;  f)'j?!7i  e^  pcrpctuam 
•eire  vehemcT.jcr  curin  :  ncc  tantuiii  per- 
jnitlem'js  mails  linciis,  ut  nuHram  amici- 
tiam  mufarutn  airfj-rcii"?  conciliatam  dirr- 
muLatf    utcuni(|uc  inoliti  funt    nos  iuter 


no5  commit*^erc.  Scd  -non  tc  remorabor 
amplius,  quo  tibi  rzcet  audire  quid  lo* 
qvaturliSeilus. 

[o]  Quoniam  «  confenfu  utriufque  no- 
bis jus  fccillis  diffidii  inier  ros amice  com- 
ponendi,  vifum  clb  nobis  ut  D.  Erafmusy 
ad  evltandam  moleftiam  &  aiendam  chrif- 
tianam  cuncordiamf  prseftet  duos  articulo* 
ficulfcriptoiectpit :  pro  terlio  codcm  ani- 
mo  non  gravabitur  in  fubfidium  pauperum 
dare  florcnos  circitcr  viginti,  noftro  arbi- 
trio  difpcnfandos  :  $£  h.-ec  faciendi  cenfc- 
mus  cura  notam  ajicrutrius,  tantum  ut, 
utrinquc  offenfis»  querelis  &  fufpicionibut 
aholiiis,  dc  integro  ccrtamcn  inter  vos  fit 
benevolcntiip,  cum  oblivionc  prcteriiorutn 
omnium,  perinde  quali  nihil  elFet  aut  dic- 
tttm  aut  fadum.  D.  Henricus  Eppca- 
d>rphiu5  prcmat  fi  quid  fcripfir :  &  ulrl- 
quc  liher  im  rclinqnimus,  an  viciflim  ali- 
quo  bencvolentiitfymbolo,  anpotjjjs  mutu» 
animo  contcnti  elVc  vdint.  A^uitl  Balile^, 
podrldie  Puri&caUoaU,axino  Aioxxvi'ii. 

was 
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\ras  ^cll  pleafed  with  the  contents.  Not  long  after,  howevei^, 
fome  reports  were  fpread,  injurious  to  Erafmus,  as  if  he  had 
coiifented  to  a  difgraceful  accommodation.  How  he  complains 
gf  the  rhodomontades  of  his  adverfary,  the  reader  may  fee  by 
referring  to  the  letters  of  Erafmus,  epift.  46,  lib.  xxx.  p.  1933. 
It  is  dated  from  Bale,  April  1528,  which  will  likewife  enable 
him  to  compare  together  the  narratives  of  both  parties. 

This  peace  was  ill  obferved ;  for  there  was  hardly  ever  a  cef- 
fation  of  hoflilities  in  words  and  manufcripts ;  and  at  laft  books 
entered  into  the  quarrel.    Erafmus  having  publiflied  one  where- 
in Eppendorf  thought  himfelf  ill-treated,  his  adverfary  replied 
to  it  in  the. book  printed  at  Haguenau,  in   the   year  i53r,  the 
title  of  which. we  have  given  above.     It  may  be  obferved,  that 
thefe  literary  wars  much  refemble  thofe  of  piinces  :  each  of  the 
contending  parties  boafts  of  having  religioufly  kept  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  charges  the  other  with  a  thoufand  infradlions.     Ep^ 
pendorf  fets  forth,  that  after  the  agreement  he  was   informed 
that  Erafmus  continued  to  defame  him ;  and   therefore  he  did 
but  follow  the  didlates  of  prudence  in  defending  himfelf.     He 
Would  not  believe  any  of  thefe  reports,  till  Erafmus's  letters 
were  fliewn  to  hini.     **  1  anfwercd,  that  I  expefted  no  fuch 
treatment  from  Erafmus,  and  thatl  could  not  imagine  he  would 
have  broke  through  the  determination  of  fuch  worthy  and  emi- 
nent men.     What  fliall  I  fay.?     The  letters  which  they  fend  lay 
open  his  malevolence  ;  I  complain  to  my  friends  5  appeal  to  one 
of  the  referees.     I  inform  him  what  has  happened  fmce  the 
accommodation  ;  that  I  can  no  longer  put  up  with  fuch  glaring 
affronts.     Yet  Erafmus  expedls  of  me   every  kind  of  conrplai- 
fance  [p]  ;  that  I  (hould  fpeak  of  him  with  honour,  and  write 
to  him  with  refpeft :  nor  does  he  require  only  this,  but  would 
oblige  me  to  extol  him   in  all  companies,  and  fpread  his  fame 
through  the  world.     In  Utopia  perhaps  perfons  may  be  found 
who  repay  with  civility  fuch  notorious  ill  ufage.     He  (hould 
cfteem  it  a  fayour  that  1  have  not  made  him  a  fuitable  return. 
Since  our  reconciliation  I  have  not  written  one  letter  againft 
Erafmus  ;  and  what  I  had  publiflied  before  in  my  own  jultifica- 
tion,  for  the   fake  of  peace  1  have  fupprefled."     Now,  if  wc 
confult  Erafmus,  he  will  tell  us,  that  his  adverfary  broke  the 
peace  even  before  they  quitted  the  place  where  it  was  figncd  ; 
and  that  he  was  a  noted  liar,  who  went  to  the  diet  of  Augiburg^ 
in  the  year  1530,  only  to  vent  his  falfities  there.     "  The  duke 

[p]  Et  tamcri  interim  cxpedat  domi-  n>aleficits  bpnas  gratias  reftrunt.     Officii 

Rus  Erafmus  i  memuttas  falutes,  honori*  ducat  quod  par  pari  non  refUlerim  :    poft 

ficam   mentioneniy   iiteras   arnicas  :    nee  initam  concordtim  non  fcrlpfi  unam  litr^ 

faltem  h^  effligitaty  verumetiam  ui-gere  ram  in  Erafmum,  &  quz  ai;ie  concordiam 

me  vult|   ut  in  omnibus  conviviis  cum  per  ad   tuendum    nomcn    mvum  adornaram, 

ora   hominum  veham.       In  Utopia  for-  con  cordis  iic  jubente  fuppieffi* 
fitan  offf  ndunrur  ^ui  pro  urn  iofigoibus 

i>.  d  2  wrote 
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wrote  to  me,"  fays  he,  "  to  give  credit  to  the  letters  of  Pfltig> 
which  indeed  contained  many  things  full  of  learning  and  friend- 
fliip,  of  which  this  is  the  fum  :  that  in  compliance  with  the  pa- 
cification, I  fliould  write  a  preface  to  the  book  which  was  to  be 
dedicated  to  Eppendorf.  The  rcafon  of  all  this  is  :  Eppendorf, 
even  before  he  left  Bale,  had  violated  the  treaty  in  feveral  re- 
fpefts,  and  had  not  from  that  time  ceafed,  either  in  writing  or 
converfation,  to  treat  me  like  an  enemv  ;  every  now  and  then 
mentioning  what  a  furious  treatife  ne  had  written  againft 
me.  Nor  had  he  any  other  defign  in  demanding  this  treatife 
and  dedication,  than  to  have  an  opportunity  of  boafting,  to 
what  terms  he  had  again  reduced  Efafmus.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  getting  fomc  booty  from  the  decifion  of  the  arbitrators;  but, 
failing  in  that,  he  was  the  more  exafperated :  and  though  every 
one  is  fenfible  that  he  has  all  along  adled  contrary  to  tne  terms 
of  the  agreement,  yet  he  impudently  demands  juftice  to  be  done 
to  him,  as  if  he  had  performed  all  tnat  was  required  of  him.  I 
was  determined  to  abide  the  worft,  rather  than  fully  my  papers 
with  the  name  of  fo  trifling  a  man ;  but  fmce  he  is  inceflantly 
mifreprefenring  the  matter,  I  have  publiOied  the  whole  (late  of 
the  cafe,  that  1  may  not  be  dUiged  to  give  my  amanuenfes  fuch 
repeated  trouble."  In  order  to  underftand  the  beginning  of  this 
pafTage,  it  (hould  be  obferved,  that  Eppendorf,  not  having  been 
able  to  fpeak  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  unwilling  to  tell  his 
reafons  to  Simon  Pidorius,  to  whom  that  prince  had  referred 
him,  obtained  perraifTion  to  lay  them  before  Julius  Pflug.  He 
made  to  him  the  mod  favourable  reprefentation  of  his  cafe,  by 
means  of  a  thoufand  lies  according  to  the  aflertion  of  Erafmus  ^ 
upon  which  the  duke  of  Saxony  wrote  to  Erafmus  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  letter  of  Julius  Pflug. 

From  EppendorPs  book  we  learn,  that  he  went  out  of  his 
country^  to  (ludy  the  fciences ;  that  he  had  been  a  difciple  of 
the  famous  Zafius,  profeflbr  of  civil  law  -,  that  he^ad  lived  a 
long  time  at  Strafburg  ;  and  that  he  ftood  neuter  between  the 
violent  factions  which  Luther^s  reformation  raifed  in  Germany. 
Doubtlefs  he  was  of  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believed  that  the 
church  of  Rome  wanted  reformation,  and  that  the  protedants 
did  not  fet  about  reforming  it  in  the  right  method :  fo  that  he 
difpleafed  both  parties ;  and  they  went  To  far  as  to  charge  him 
wim  being  a  pcnfioner  to  the  papifts  and  to  the  lutherans  at  the 
fame  time.  He  reprefcnts  himfelf  as  a  man,  who,  not  well 
knowing  as  yet  which  party  was  mod  in  the  right,  waited  till 
time  (hould  clear  up  the  matter.  To  judge  of  things  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  natural  light,  the  courfe  taken  by  Ep- 
pendorf was  the  mod  reafonable.  He  had  a  mind  to  fee  the  end 
of  this  affair,  before  he  fided  either  with  the  party  that  maintain- 
ed abttfes,  or  with  the  party  that  oppofed  them.    He  thought 

both 
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both  of  them  too  violent,  and  the  ftorni  too  furious ;  fo  that  he 
faid  with  Cicero,  Quern  fugiam  habeo,  quern  fequar  nou  habeo: 
and  he  loved  peace  too  well  to  imbark  in  this  religious  war. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  hoped  to  (land  upon  the  (hore  a  quiet 
fpedator  of  that  boiftcrous  ocean  :  for  he  found  himfelf  more 
cxpofed  to  the  llorm,  than  if  he  had  been  in  either  of  the  fleets. 
Tins  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  keep  a  neu- 
trality, during  the  civil  commotions  either  of  church  or  ftate. 
They  are  expofed  to  the  infults  of  both  parties  at  once  :  they 
make  enemies,  without  gaining  any  friends.  Whereas,  by  eU 
poufing  either  of  the  two  parties,  they  are  fure  of  having  friends 
as  well  as  enemies.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing :  but  nothing 
(hews  more  the  vanity  of  philofophical  rcafoning !  It  teaches  us 
to  look  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  foul,  and  the  calmnefs  of 
the  padions,  as  the  end  of  all  our  labours,  and  the  mod  pre- 
cious  fruit  of  our  mod  painful  meditations :  and  yet  experience 
(hews,  that,  as  to  the  world,  there  is  no  fituation  more  un* 
fortunate  than  that  of  friends  who  will  not  devote  themfelves 
to  the  waves  of  fa£lion :  nor  any  condition  lefs  uneafy  than  that 
of  fuch  men  as  howl  with  the  wolves,  and  follow  the  torrent 
of  the  mod  turbulent  paflions.  Among  other  advantages,  they 
have  that  of  not  knowing  that  they  are  in  the  wrong :  for  no 
men  are  lefs  capable  of  feeing  the  faults  of  their  own  party^ 
and  the  good  that  may  be  found  in  the  other,  than  thofe  who 
are  tranfported  with  a  fiery  zeal,  and  a  quick  refentment,  an4 
are  under  the  power  oi^rong  prejudices.  Blefled  are  the  peace- 
makers,  fays  the  fcripture  :  and  St  is  mod  true  with  regard  to 
the  other  world ;  but  in  this  they  are  truly  miferable  :  they  will 
i\ot  be  a  hammer,  and  therefore  they  are  an  ^nvil,  on  which 
both  fides  continually  drike. 

It  mud  be  confefled  that  Eppendorf,  in  order  to  get  fatisfac* 
tion  for  an  injurious  publication  againd  him,  made  ufe  of  a  very 
effectual  means  to  redrain  the  mod  flanderous  authors.  He 
brought  an  a£lion  before  the  judges ;  and,  among  other  repara- 
tions of  the  injury,  demanded  that  the  aggrefibr  might  be  ad- 
judged to  pay  a  fine  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  This  is  a 
very  efficacious  remedy  ac^aind  the  fpleen  of  numbers  of  writers* 
They  are  more  quarrelfome,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  and  more  di(E« 
cult  to  be  reconciled  than  foldiers.  The  anfwer  is^  hecaufe 
foldiers  decide  their  quarrels  fword  in  hand  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  :  but  authors  that  quarrel  run  no  rifk  of  fpilling  their 
blood ;  it  cods  them  only  paper  and  ink.  If  they  were  liable  to 
feel  the  point  of  a  fword  indead  of  the  point  of  a  pen,  they  would 
be  more  pacific.  We  may  fay  too,  that  if  their  purfe  were  liable 
to  anfwer  for  every  adront  they  ftiouldgive,  their  dyte  would  be 
more  polite}  and  tnerefore  our  Eppendorf  had  recourfe  to  a  judi- 
cious method.    It  is  but  right  that  authors  ibould  be  allowed  to 
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criticize  one  another  as  to  matters  of  erudition  and  argument  ^  ts 
^hefeare  points  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law  ;  but 
defamatory  cxprelfions  (liould  be  banillied  from  books,  and  rao* 
deration  be  introduced  into  the  controvcrfi;2s  of  Parnaflus, 
where  it  frequently  feems  to  be  but  little  known. 

ERASISTRATUS,  the  fcholar  of  Chryfippus  the  Cnidian, 
ndefcendant  from  uilfculapius,  and  related  to  Ariftotle,  was  4 
famous  pliyfician  and  anatomift.  He  difcovcrcd  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  piilfe  of  Antiochus  S.cter  the  paflion  he  had  for  his 
mother-in-law.  lleroplnlus  of  Chalcedon  and  he  are  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  that  diill:cled  human  bodies,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover  its  (iTuclure,  and  improve  their  knowlcdf^e  in  anatomy  j 
and  it  is  alio  faid  that  Ptolemy  Sotcr  and  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  kings  of  yEgypt,  allowed  them  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
demned malefactors  for  that  purpofe.  Erafiilratus  is  faid  to 
have  firil  dilcovercd  the  laftcnl  vefTels;  and  he  fuppofed  that 
the  nerves  were  of  two  forts,  the  one  to  convey  fcnfe,  and  the 
other  to  give  motion  to  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the  body  j  but  he 
fuppofed  that  the  arteries  contained  and  conveyed  the  fpirits, 
and  the  veins  the  blood  j  and  that  the  caufcs  of  difeafes  were 
generally  in  thefolids,  and  not  in  the  fpirits  or  humours. 

ERASMUS  (Dr.siDKRius),  a  great  rcflorer  of  letters,  and 
one  of  the  molt  illudrious  men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  the  28th  of  October  1467.  Hk  father  Gerard, 
who  was  of  Tergou  in  that  neigbboiirli^od,  fell  in  love  with 
3^Ia^garet  the  diughter  of  one  Peter,  a  j^fician  of  Lovenbcr- 
gen;  and  after  prcmifes  of  marriage,  as  Erafmus  himfelf  fug- 
gefts,  connected  himfelf  with  her,  though  the  nuptial  cere- 
monies were  not  performed.  From  this  amorous  intercourfe  Ge- 
rard hrrd  a  fon,  whom  Erafmus  calls  Anthony,  in  a  letter  to  Lam- 
bert Grunnius,  fccrctary  to  pope  Julius  II ;  and  whofe  death,  in 
another  letter  he  tells  us,  he  bore  better  than  he  did  the  death  of 
Jiis  friend  Krobenius.  About  two  years  after,  Margaret. proved 
with  child  again ;  and  then  Gerard's  father  and  brethren  (for 
he  was  the  youngs  (t  of  ten  children)  beginning  to  be  uneafy  at 
his  violent  attachment  to  this  miilrefs,  rcfolved  to  make  an  ec- 
irlefiaflic  cf  him.  Gerard,  aware  of  this,  fecretly  withdrew 
into  it.ily,  and  went  to  Rome  :  he  left  however  a  letter  behind 
him,  in  which  he  b.ule  his  relations  a  final  farewell ;  and  aifured 
them,  th;u  they  iliru'd  never  fee  his  face  more,  while  they 
continued  in  il.ofe  refolut-ons.  At  Rome  he  maintained  him- 
fw'ir  decently  by  tranfcriblng  antient  authors  :  for,  it  feems,  he 
•  had  the  pen  f>f  a  ready  writer  i  and  printing  being  not  yet  in- 
vented, or  Jt  lenit  not  commonly  ufed,  it  was  no  unprofitable 
employment.  Meanv.'hile  Marj^aret,  far  advanced  in  her  preg- 
nancy, was  convevcd  to  Rotterdam  to  lie-in  privately,  and  was 
there  delivered  of  Erafmus.     He  took  his  name  from  this  city, 

and 
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and  always  called  himfelf  Rotcrodartius;  though,  as  Dr.  Jortin, 
the  writer  of  his  life,  intimates,  he  ftioukl  riather  have  faid  Ro- 
terodamius,  or  Roterodamcnfis.  The  city  however  was  not  in 
the  lead  offended  at  the  inaccuracy,  but  made  proper  returns  of 
gratitude  to  a  name  by  which  (he  was  fo  much  ennobled  ;  and 
perpetuated  her  acknowledgments  by  infcrlptions,  and  medals, 
and  by  a  ftatue  erefted  and  placed  near  the  principal  churchy 
fince  removed  to  a  (lation  on  one  of  the  bridges. 

Gerard's  relations,  a  long  time  ignorant  what  was  become  of 
him,  at  lad  difcovered  that  he  was  at  Rome ;  and  now  refolved 
to  attempt  by  ftratagem  what  they  could  not  effedt  by  folicita- 
tion  and  importunity.  They  fent  hrm  word  therefore,  that  his 
beloved  Margaret  was  dead  ;  and  he,  good  man  !  a  dupe  to 
this  lying  meflage,  laid  the  fuppofcd  misfortune  fo  forely  to 
heart,  that,  out  of  pure  defpairand  extremity  of  grief,  he  de- 
termined to  leave  the  world,  and  become  a  prieft.  He  was 
extremely  furprifed,  upon  his  return  to  Tergou,  which  hap- 
pened foon  after,  to  find  Margaret  alive,  whofe  death  he  had 
been  lamenting  fo  bitterly  :  however,  he  lluck  clofe  to  his  ec- 
clefiaftical  engagements  j  and  though  he  always  retained  the 
tendered  afFedlion  for  her,  yet  never  more  lived  with  her  in 
any  other  manner  than  what  was  allowable  by  the  laws  of  his 
profeffion.  She  alfo  obferved  on  her  part  the  ftrifteft  celibacy 
ever  after;  being  refolved,  as  (he  could  not  have  Gerard,  never 
to  think  of  any  other  man  During  the  abfcnce  of  his  father, 
Erafmus  was  under  the  care  and  management  of  his  grandmo- 
ther, Gerard's  mother  Catharine.*  He  was  called  Gerard,  af- 
ter his  father ;  and  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Dcfiderius, 
which  in  latin,  and  the  furname  of  Erafmus,  which  in  greel^ 
fignify  much  the  fame  as  Gerard  among  the  Hollanders,  that 
is  "  amabilis,**  or  amiable.  Beatiis  Rhenanus  tells  us,  iiow 
he  lamented  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had  not  called  himfeif  £raf- 
mius,  inftead  of  Erafmus,  as  there  would  have  been  more  gram- 
matical exa£lnefs  in  it ;  but  we  think  he  might  have  fpared  his 
grief,  as  there  always  occur  in  the  'life  of  the  happieit  man 
fo*many  things  of  much  greater  confequence  to  gneve  for; 
not  a  few  of  which,  as  we  iliall  fee,  Erafmus  himfclf  cxperi-t 
enced. 

As  foon  as  Gerard  was  fettled  in  his  own  country  again,  he 
applied  himfeif  with  all  iniagiuiible  care  to  the  education  of 
Erafmus ;  whom  he  was  determined  to  bring  up  to  letters, 
though  in  low  repute  at  that  time,  becaufe  he  difcovered  in  him, 
early,  a  very  uncommon  capacity.  There  prevails  indeed  a  no- 
tion in  Holland,  that  Erafmus  was  at  firlt  of  fo  heavy  and  flow  • 
an  underllanding,  that  it  was  many*  years  before  tncy  could 
make  him  learn  any  thing;  and  this,  they  think,  appears  from 
a  palfage  in  the  life  written  by  himfeif,  wher^  he  fays,  that  ^^  in 
\  D  d  4  his 
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his  fArft  ye&rs  he  made  bat  Httle  progred  in  thofe  wipleafant 
ftttdies»  for  which  he  was  not  born :  in  literis  illis  inamoenis, 
quibus  non  natus  erat.**  Bat,  as  Bayle  obferves,  thefe  ^  litene 
inamoenae,"  thefe  unpkafant  ftudics,  cannot  with  any  propriety 
mean  leaiming  in  general  (for  which  he  was  fingularly  born,  if 
ever  man  was),  but  muft  be  underftood  of  mufic  perhaps,  or 
fome  fuch  exercife  of  a  finging-boy :  which  may  probably  be 
the  true  way  of  interpreting  the  words,  fince  Erafmus,  in  his 
firft  years,  was  a  chorifter  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Utrecht* 
liVhen  he  was  nine  years  old,  he  was  fent  to  Daventer  in  Gelder- 
land,  at  that  time  one  of  the  beft  fchools  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  moft  free  from  the  barbarifm  of  the  age  ;  and  here  his 
parts  very  foon  ihone  out.  He  apprehended  in  an  inftant  what* 
ever  was  taught  liim,  and  retained  it  fo  perfefUy,  that  he  infi* 
nitely  fuxpaffed  all  his  companions.  Rhenanus  tells  us,  that 
John  Sintheimus,  one  of  the  beft  mafters  in  the  coUeee  of  Da«> 
venter,  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  Erafmus's  proereS,  and  fo 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  as  to  have  foretold 
what  afterwards  came  to  pafs,  that  **  he  would  fome  time  prove 
the  envy  and  wonder  of  adl  Germany ''  His  memory  is  faid  to 
have  been  fo  prodigious,  that  he  was  able  to  fay  all  Terence  and 
Horace  by  heart.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  pope 
Adrian  Vi-  was  his  fchoolfellow  j  and  ever  after  hi^.  friend^  and 
the  encourager  of  his  ftudies. 

When  Erafmus  was  fent  to  Daventer,  his  mother  went  to  live 
there  ^  for  Qie  was  verv  tender  of  him,  and  had  a  mind  to  be 
near  him,  that  (he  mignt  fee  and  take  care  of  him.  She  died  of 
the  plague  there  about  four  years  after }  and  Gerard  was  fo  afir 
fliAed  with  the  lofs  of  her,  that  he  furvived  her  but  a  (hort 
time*  It  does  npt  appear  that  either  of  them  much  exceeded 
the  40th  year  of  their  age  ^  and  they  both  left  behind  them  very 
good  chara£iers  '  Gerard  is  faid  to  have  poflefied  a  great  (bare 
of  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  humour,  which  afterwards  (hone  forth 
with  fo  much  luftre  in  Erafmus:  and,  for  Margaret,  flie  was 
reckoned  a  very  good  fort  of  woman,  who^  bating  the  irregue 
larity  of  having  illegitimate  children,  W9S  in  every  refpe£); 
blamelefs,  and,  as  Bayle  obferve^,  might  haye  faid  w'l^  pid<} 
in  Virgil, 

Huic  U9i  forfan  potui  fucpumbere  culp^^ 

7*hi$  only  error  ftains  my  fyo^Ub  life* 

<l  This  fault  of  hers,"  continues  he,  ^  very  difiereiit  front 
that  of  a  conimon  pro(l|tute,  produced  fo  excellent  «  perfpiis 
that,  if  (he  Had  lived  long  enough  to  fee. the  abilities  and  t6^ 
merit  of  tier  foH)  (he  woid4  have  had  more  reafon  to  have 
bo^fted  qi  her  f^Uinj^s,  than  (he  mother  ot  Fct^r  (lombard^ 
ff  (Sratian,  and  of  Gomeftoi^  i$  fai^  to  h^ye  dope ;  ip^  |wen» 
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ty  facfa  authorsj  put  together^  are  not  wordi  one  half  of  EnC- 

Erafmas  was  immecf  lately  removed  from  Daventer  to  Tergoig 
the  plague  being  in  the  very  houfe  where  he  lodged  -,  and  now^ 
about  fourteen  years  of  age^  was  left  intireiy  to  the  care  4df 

guardians,  who  ufed  him  very  ill.  Gerard's  fub  (lance  was  no* 
ling  confiderable,  yet  enough  to  have  educated  his  children  in 
a  decent  handfome  way,  if  the  guardians  had  been  faithful  to 
their  truft*  Erafmus  was  of  an  age  to  be  fent  to  an  univerfity^ 
but  for  this  the  guardians  had  no  great  relifli  7  heir  intendoa 
was  to  force  him  into  a  monaftery,  that  they  might  pofiefs  his  pa- 
trimony ;  and  they  feared,  that  an  univerfity  might  create  i« 
him  a  difguil  to  that  way  of  life.  The  chief  in  this  plot  waf 
one  Peter  Winkell,  a  fchoolmafter  of  Tergou ;  to  whom  then 
is  a  very  ingenious  epiftle  of  Erafmus  extant,  wherein  he  ex« 
populates  with  him  for  his  ill  management  and  behaviour. 
They  feot  him  firft  to  a  convent  of  friars  at  Bois-le-duc  ia 
Brabant;  where  he  lived,  or  rather,  as  he  exprefles  it,  loft 
three  years  of  his  life,  having  an  utter  averiion  to  the  monaftic 
ftate.  Then  he  was  fent  to  another  religious  houfe  at  Sion  near 
Delft ;  and  afterwards,  no  eStCt  towards  changing  his  refolu* 
tions  having  been  wrought  upon  him  at  Sion,  to  a  third,  namely. 
Stein,  near  Tergou.  Here>  unable  as  it  were  to  fuilain  the 
confli£t  any  longer  with  his  guardians  and  their  agents,  he  was 
at  length  overcome,  and  entered  among  the  regular  canons 
there,  in  1486.  Though  great  civilities  were  (hewn  to  him  up* 
on  his  entrance  into  this  convent,  and  great  condefcenfions  made 
to  his  particular  humour,  in  difpenfing  with  the  laws  and  cere* 
monies  required  of  him ;  yet  he  had  a  de&gn  of  leaving  it,  be- 
fore he  made  his  profeiBon  ;  but  the  leftlefs  contrivances  of  his 
guardians,  and  particularly  the  ill  ftate  of  his  affairs,  got  the  bet* 
cer  of  his  inclinations,  and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  make  it  A 
monadery,  as  monafteries  then  were,  and  fuch  as  Erafmus  after*" 
wards  defcribed  them,  devoid  of  all  good  learning  and  found  reli- 
gion, muft  needs  be  an  irkfome  place  to  one  of  his  turn  :  at  Stein 
however  it  was  no  fmall  comfort  to  him  to  find  a  young  man  of 
parts,  who  had  the  fame  tafte  for  letters  with  himfelf,  and  who  a& 
terwards  diftingutlhed  himfelf  by  a  colle£tion  of  elegant  poems^ 
which  he  publimed  under  the  title  of  Dearum  Sylva.  This  was 
William  Hermann  of  Tergou,  with  whom  he  contra6led  a  very 
intimate  friendfhip,  which  continued  after  his  departure  from 
Stein  i  and  accordingly  we  find  among  his  letters  fome  that 
were  written  to  Hermann.  The  two  earlieft  letters,  now  extant^ 
of  Erafmus  were  written  from  this  monadery  of  St<llin  to  Come* 
lins  Aurotinus,  a  prieft  of  Tergou  ;  in  which  he  defends  with 
great  zeal  the  celebrated  Lanrentius  Valla  againft  the  contemptu* 
f  ps  Ur^tment  of  Aurotinus* 

Erafmus's 
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Erafmu8*s  enemies,  and  aniong  the  reft  Julius  Scaliger,  have 
fjretended  that  he  led  a  very  debauched  life  during  his  ftay  in 
this  convent ;  to  which  his  friends  have  replied,  that  no  nun 
was  ever  charter.  But  there  is  a  moderation  in  aH  things,  if 
men  would  obfcrve  it;  and  if  his  enemies  have  affected  to  hurt 
him  by  makhig  him  worfc  than  he  was,  his  friends  have  done  hin» 
no  fcrvice  by  making  him  better  than  he  makes  himfelf.  It  is 
evident  from  feveral  acknowledgments  of  his  own,  that  he  did 
not  fpend  his  younger  days  fo. regularly,  as  never  to' have  of- 
fended in  point  of  chaftity :  and  we  may  learn  it  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter,  written  when  he  was  turned  of  fifty 
years  of  age  ;  in  which  he  has  dcfcribed  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  his  youth.  *^  When  I  was  young,"  fays  he,  "  1  ufed  to 
take  meat  and  drink,  as  if  it  had  been  fo  much  phyfic ;  and  I 
have  often  lamented,  that  we  could  not  live  without  it.  I  never 
was  a  ftave  to  Venus  :  indeed  I  had  not  time,  by  reafon  of  the 
laborious  courfe  of  ftudy  in  which  I  was  engaged.  And,  if 
.  ever  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  caught  in  her  fnares,  age  has 
freed  me  from  them  long  ago,  and,  on  that  account,  is  the  more 
agreeable  to  me.  As  to  ambitious  thoughts,  or  defires  of  pre- 
ferment, I  had  always  an  averfion  to  them;  of  which,  to  fay 
the  truth,  I  a  little  repent.  1  fhould  have  courted  fuch' a  portion 
erf  temporal  goods,  as  would  afterwards  have  been  fufficicnt  to 
fccure  me  from  contempt.  But  then  I  did  not  dream  of  there 
Being  fuch  brutes  in  human  (hape,  as  I  have  fince  found ;  who 
zvc  capable  of  defpifing  a  man  for  moderation  and  contented- 
Bcfs  of  mind,  and  for  not  greedily  catching  at  every  advan- 
tajre  that  offers.*'  In  another  lettef,  to  father  Servatius,  he  owns, 
that  "  in  his  youth  he  had  a  propenlity  to  very  great  vices;  that, 
however,  the  love  of  money,  or  even  of  fame,had  never  poffeilcd 
him  ;  that,  if  he  had  not  kept  himfelf  unfpotted  from  fenfual 
frfeafurcs,  he  had  not  been  a  (lave  to  them;  and  that,  as  for  glut- 
tony and  drunkennefs,  he  had  always  held  them  in  abhorrence  *' 

Le  Clerc  has  given  an  account  of  a  very  humorous  trick  which 
Erafmus  played  a  young  monk,  while  he  was  at  Stein;  but  docs 
not  mention  from  whence  he  had  it.  There  was,  it  fecms,  a 
pear-tree  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  of  whofe  fruit  the  fu- 
fcr\or  was  extremely  fond,  and  referved  entirely  to  himfelf. 
Erafmos  had  tafted  thefe  pears,  and  liked  them  fo  well,  as  to 
be  tempted  to  fleal  them,  which  he  ufed  to  do  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  fuperior,  miffing  his  pears,  refolded  to  watch  the 
tree,  and  at  lail  faw  a  monk  climbing  up  into  it ;  but,  as  it  was 
yet  hardly  lig;ht,  waited  a  little  till  he  could  difcern  him  more 
clearly*  Meanwhile  Erafmus  had  perceived  that  he  was  fecn  ; 
and  was  mufifig  with  himfelf,  hoW  he  fhould  get'  off  undifcovered. 
At  length  he  bethought  hin^felf,  that  they  had  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent who  was  lame;  and  therefore,  Aiding  gently*  do\tti,*'and 

carrying 
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•arrying  hlmfelf  off,  imitated,  as  he  went,  the  limp  of  this  un- 
happy monk.  The  fuperior,  now  fure  of  the  thief,  as  liaving 
difcovercd  him  by  figns  not  equivocal,  took  an  opportunity,  at 
the  next  meeting,  of  faying  abundaiAce  of  good  things  upon  the 
fubjed  of  obedience :  aftei  which,  tunung  to  the  fuppofed  de- 
linquent, he  charged  him  with  a  mofl  flagrant  breach  of  it,  ia 
ftealing  his  pears.  The  poor  monk  protetfcd  liis  innocence,  but 
in  vain.  All  he  could  fay,  only  inflamed  his  fupferior  the  morcj 
who,  in  fpite  of  his  proteftations,  infli£ted  upon  him  a  very 
fevere  penance. 

Erafmus  however,  merry  as  he  might  be  upon  certain  occa- 
fions,  was  heartily  tired  of  a  convent.  Convents  were  no  places 
for  him :  "  They  were, '  he  fays,  "  places  of  impiety  rather 
than  of  religion,  where  every  thing  was  done  to  which  a  de- 
praved inclination  could  lead,  under  the  fanction  and  maik  of  % 
piety;  and  where  it  was  hardly  poffible  for  any  one  to  keep 
himfelf  pure  and  unfpotted."'  lliis  account  he  gives  of  them  in 
a  piece  "  De  contemptu  mundi,"  which  he  dre.v  up  at  Stein, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  which  was  the  firft 
thing  he  ever  wrote.  At  length,  the  happy  moment  arrived 
when  he  was  to  quit  the  monaftery  of  Stein.  Henry  a  Bcrgis, 
biftiop  of  Cambray,  was,  ic  feems^  preparing  at  that  time  for 
Rome,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat ;  and  he  wanted 
ibmebody  with  him  who  could  fpeak  and  write  latin  with  accuracy 
and  cafe.  Erafmus's  fame  not  being  confined  to  the  cloifter,  he 
pitched  upon  him;  and  applied  to  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  as  well 
as  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  let  him  go.  They  confented; 
and  Erafmus  went  to  Cambray.  But  the  bifliop,  either  for 
want  of  caih,  or.becaufe  the  purchafing  of  this  honour  demanded 
more  than  he  chofe  to  fpare,  dropped  his  defign  ;  and  fo  Erafmus 
was  difappointed  of  what  he  had  greatly  fet  his  heart  upon,  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome.  However,  as  he  was  now  loofefrorHrhe  convent, 
he  was  refolved  not  to  wrap  himfelf  again  in  a  cowl;  for  which 
he  has  been  treated  by  Julius  Scaliger  and  others  as  an  apollate; 
but  went,  with  the  leave  and*under  the  protection  of  the  bifhop, 
to  ftudy  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  was  in  orders,  when  he 
went  to  Cambray ;  but  was  not  made  a  pried  till  1492,  when  he 
was  ordained  upon  the  25th  of  February  by  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht. 

.How  he  fpent  his  time  with  the  bilhop  of  Cambray,  with 
whom  he  continued  fome  years,  for  it  was  in  1496  that  he  left 
faim,  we  have  no  account.  The  bilhop  however  was  now  his 
patron,  and  apparently  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  he  promifed  him 
a  penfion  to  maintain  him  at  Paris.  But  the  penflon,  as  Erafmus 
himfelf  relates,  was  never  paid  him ;  fo  that  he  wa$  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  taking  pupils,  though  a  thing  highly  difagreeablc 
to  him,  purely  for  fupport.  Many  noble  cnglilh  became  his 
pupils,  and,  among  the  reft,  William  Biunt,  lord  Montjoy^ 

who 
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who  was  afterwards  his  very  good  friend  and  patron*    ErafnitKr 
te)ls  us>  that  he  Ihred  rather  than  ftudied»  "  vixit  verius  quam  ftu* 
duit,"  at  Paris.     He  had  indeed  a  very  uiiconrfortable  time  of 
it  there :  for>  his  patron  forgetting  the  promifed  penfion,  he  had 
not  only  no  books  to  carry  on  his  ftudies,  but  even  wanted  the 
neceffary  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.     He  was  forced  to 
take  up  with  bad  lodgings  and  bad  diet,  which  brought  on  htm 
a  fit  of  illnefsy  and  oianged  his  conftitution  fo  much  for  the 
worfe,  that,  from  a  very  ftrong  one,  it  continued  ever  after 
weak  and  tender.  The  plague  too  was  in  that  city,  and  had  been 
for  many  years ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  (hort  ftay,  to 
leave  it,  almoft  without  any  of  that  benefit  he  might  naturally 
have  expeded,  as  the  univerfity  at  that  time  was  famous  for 
theology.     •'  Parietes   ipfi,"    fays    he  in    one    of  his    Collo- 
quies, ^  mentem  habent   theolo^icam :    ego    tamen,    praeter 
corpus  peflimis  infe£tum  humonbus,   et  pediculorum  largiC- 
fimam   copiam,  nihil  illinc   extuli."    The  very  walls  breathe 
divinity ;  yet  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  Ining  nothing  away  but  a 
body  full  of  humours,  and  plentifully  ftocked  with  vermin.  See 

his  ixerc^AUA. 

In  the  beginning  of  1497  Erafmus  left  Paris,  and  returned  to 
Cambray,  where  he  was  received  kindly  enough  by  the  bifliop. 
He  fpent  feme  days  at  Bergis  with  his  friend  James  Battus,  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Anne  Borfala^ 
SDarchionefs  of  Vere.     This  noble  lady  proved  a  great  benefac* 
trefs  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards,  in  gratitude,  wrote  her  pane- 
£yric.     Lord  Montjoy  was  alfo  generous  towards  him,  but  not 
K>  generous  as  his  neceflities  required  ^  as  it  fhould  iieem  by  his 
calling  him  "  amicum  verios  quam  benignum,"  rather  a  fin* 
cere  friend,  than  a  bountiful  patron.     This  year  he  went  over 
to  England  for  the  firft  time,  to  fulfil  a  promife  which  he  had 
made  to  his  noble  difciple  Montjoy.    This  noble  lord,  a  man 
of  learning,  and  patron  of  learned  men,  was  never  eafy,  it  is 
faid,  while  Erafmus  was  in  England,  but  when  he  was  in  his 
cooipany.    Even  after  he  was  nuirried,  as  Knight  relates^  he 
left  his  family,  and  went  to  Oxford,  purely  to  proceed  in  his ' 
flndies  under  the  direction  of   Erafmus.     He  alfo  gave  him. 
the  liberty  of  his  houfe  in  London,  when  he  was  ablent ;  but 
a  furly  fteward,  whom  Erafmus^  in  a  letter  to  Colet,  calls  Cer- 
herus,  prevented  his  ufing  that  privilege  often.     Making  but  a 
fiiort  (lay  in  London,  he  went  to  Oxford  ^  where  he  ftudied 
in  St.  Mary's  college^  and  became  very  intimate  with  all  who 
had   any  name  for  literature:   with  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacer, 
William  Latin-.er,  fir  1  homas  More,  and  many  others.     Under 
the  guidance  of  thefe  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  his 
ftudies ;   Colet   engaging    him    in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and 
Grocyn^  Linaceri  and  Latimer  teaching  him  greek.     For  greek 
o  literature 
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Etcraturc  was  then  reviving  at  Oxford ;  which  occafioncd  a  fct 
of  idle  blockheads,  who  c^led  themfelves  Trojans,  to  form  a 
cabal ;  and,  like  th^  elder  Cato  at  RomCj  to  oppofe  it  as  a 
dangerous  novelty. 

Upon  his  coining  to  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  latin  ode  (for  he 
Was  not  altogether  without  a  poetical  genius)  by  way  of  com- 
pliment to  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed;  and  this  made 
John  8ixtine,  a  Phryfian,  who  was  one  of  his  firft  acquaintance 
there,  obferve,  •*  wnat  before  he  thought  incredible,  that  the 
german  wits  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  thofc  of  Itily."  Eraf- 
mus  was  highly  pleafed  with  England,  and  with  tne  friends 
he  had  acquired  there:  and  we  think  no  Engliihman  can 
read  the  account  he  gives  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  in 
the  following  letter,  without  being  highly  pleafed  alfo.  It  is 
dated  from  London,  Dec.  5,  1497,  and  written  to  a  friend  in 
Italy  J  **  where,*'  he  tells  him,  "  he  himfelf  would  have  been 
long  ago,  if  his  friend  and  patron  lord  Montjoy  had  not  car- 
ried him  with  him  to  England.  But  what  is  it,  you  wiH  fay» 
which  captivates  you  fo  much  in  England?  If,  my  friend,  I 
have  any  credit  at  all  with  you,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me^ 
when  I  aflure  you,  that  nothing  yet  ever  pleafed  me  fo  much« 
Here  I  have  found  a  pleafant  and  falubrious  air :  I  have  met 
with  humanity,  politenefs,  learning;  learning  not  trite  and 
fuperficial,  but  deep,  accurate,  true  old  greek  and  latin  learning; 
and  withal  fo  much  of  it,  that,  but  for  mere  curiofity,  I  have  no 
occafion  to  vifit  Italy.  When  Colet  difcourfes,  I  feem  to  hear 
Plato  himfelf.  In  Grocyn  I  admire  an  univerfal  compafs  of 
learning.  Unaccr's  acutenefs,  depth,  and  accuracy,  are  not  to 
be  exceeded :  nor  did  nature  ever  form  any  thing  more  ele- 
gant, exqaifite,  and  better  accomplifhed,  than  More.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all ;  but  it  is  furprifing  to  think,  how 
learning  flourifbes  in  this  happy  country." 

He  left  England  the  latter  end  of  1497,  and  went  to  Paris; 
whence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  immediately  pafled  on 
to  Orleans,  where  he  fpent  three  months.  He  was  very  ill^ 
while  there,  of  a  fever,  which  he  had  had  every  Lent  for  five 
years  together ;  but  he  tells  us,  that  St,  Genevieve  interceded 
for  his  recovery,  and  obtained  it,  though  not  without  #he  af- 
fiftance  of  a  good  phyfician.  About  April  1498  be  had  finifhed' 
his  Adagia.  He  applied  himfelf  all  the  while  intenfely  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  greek  tongue ;  and  he  fays  that,  as  foon  as  he 
could  get  any  money,  he  would  firft  buy  greek  books,  and 
then  clothes:  ••  Statimque  ut  pecuniam  accepero,  graecos primum 
auftoresjdeindcveftes,  emam."  "  Few  fcholats,"  fays  Le  Clcrc, 
**  would  do  the  fame  ;*'  nor  indeed  fhould  we  think  them  wife, 
if  they  did :  and  if  Erafmus  had  managed  his  emoluments  a 
little  better  than^  to  fay  the  truth,  he  ufually  did,  he  would  not 

have 
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have  been  under  the  ncccdity  he  was  at  this  very  time,  of  (cr-i 
licit! nj^  and  teafing  the  marchionefs  of  Vere  and  the  bi(hop 
of  Cambray  for  calh,  when  it  appears  they  were  both  grown 
weary  of  fupplying  him.  For  the  marchionefs,  though  (he  en- 
tertained him  very  politely,  yet  gave  him  little  more  than  civil 
words  i  for,  it  feems,  (lie  was  fquandering  a>Vay  her  money 
upon  caroufing  monks:  and  the  bifhop  foon  after  picked  a 
quarrel  with  him,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  fpoken  (lightly 
©f  his  kindnelTes. 

In  1 49(>  he  took  a  fecond  journey  to  England,  as  we  collect 
from  a  letter  of  his  to  fir  Thomas  More,  dated  from  Oxford, 
OS^ober  the  28th  of  that  year :  but  he  docs  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  confiderable  ftay.  In  his  return  he  met  with  a  ter- 
rible misfortune  at  Dover,  which  was^  to  be  ftripped  of  all  his 
money,  to  the  amount  of  above  fix  angels,  by  a  cuftom-houfe 
oiBcer,  before  he  embarked  •,  and  what  increafed  his  trouble  and 
Ycxarion  upon  this  occafion  was,  that,  when  he  hoped  to  have 
it  rcfiored,  he  was  told,  it  was  feized  accor<iing  to  law,  and 
tliere  was  no  redrefs  to  be  had.  Though  this  aflefted  him 
greatly,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  any  refentment  to  the  country  ; 
hut  afterwards  in  June  1500,  when  he  publiflied  his  Adagia  at 
Paris,  added  to  it  a  panegyric  upon  England,  and  dedicated  the 
whole  to  his  friend  the  lord  Montjoy ;  who,  in  the  mean 
lime,  had  really  been  the  occafion  of  his  lofing  his  money,  by 
not  giving  him  proper  diretlions  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  ufages 
of  the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of  this  year  he  made  a 
journey  into  Holland,  j  "  where  though  the  air,"  he  fays', 
•*  agreed  with  him,  yet  the  horrid  manners  of  the  people,  their 
brutality  and  gluttony,  and  their  contempt  of  learning,  and  every 
thing  that  tended  to  civilife  mankind,  offended  him  highly." 
Things,  however,  as  Lc  Clerc  fays,  have  been  much  altered  ia 
this  rcfpecl :  Holland  is  become  the  afylum  of  letters,  fmce  the 
beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century ;  and  it  may  be  afErmed, 
that,  during  that  age,  no  country  hath  furnifhed  fo  many  fuc- 
cours  to  Lurope  for  the  advancement  of  literature.  This  year 
alfo  he  publiined  his^  piece**  De  copia  verborum,"  and  joined  it 
to  another  piece  "  Dc  confcribendis  epiftolis,"  which  he  had 
written  fome  time  before  at  the  rcqueft  of  Montjoy. 
.  He  had  now  given  many  public  proofs  of  his  uncommoa 
abilities  and  learning,  and  his  fame  was  fpread  in  all  proba- 
bility over  a  gieat  part  of  Europe ;  yet  we  find  by  many  of  his 
letters,  that  he  (lill  continued  extremely  poor.  His  time  was  di- 
vided between  purfuing  his  iludies,  and  looking  aftei  his  patrons: 
for,  as  much  as  he  loved  books,  there  was  no  living  without  meat^ 
•  drink,  and  clothes.  The  principal  of  his  patrons  was  Antonius 
a  iiergis,  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  to  whom  he  had  been  lately^ 
Tccommended,  and  who  had  received  him  very  graciouOy.  This 
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abbot  was  very  fond  of  hinv,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X; 
for  Erafmus  had  profeifed  his  intention  to  go  into  Italy,  with  a 
view  of    (ludying  divinity  fome   months   at  Bononia,  and  of 
taking  there  a  docior's  degree  5  then  to  vifit  Rome  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  of  the  jubilee ;  and  then  to  return  home,  and  lead 
a  retired  life.     But  in   all  this  projed    he  was  difappointcd, 
for  want  of  thofe  means  which  are  neccflary  to  fupport  all 
projed:s.     He  fpent  a  good  part  of  1501  with  the  abbot  of  St. 
Bertin ;  and,  the  year  after,  we  find  him  at  Lonvaih,  where 
he  ftudicd  divinity  under  Dr.  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  pope 
Adrian  VL     This  we  learn  from  his  dedication  of  Arnobius 
to  this  pope  in   1522 ;  and  alfo  from  a  letter  of  that  pope  to 
him,  where  he  fpeaksof  the  agreeable  con verfations  they  were 
wont  to  have  in  thofe  hours  of  (ludioua  leifure.     In  1503  he 
pubhflied  feveral  little  pieces,  and  amougft  the  reft  his  *^  Enchi- 
ridion militis  chridiani :"  which  he  wrote,  he  tells  us,  "  not 
for  the  fake  of  flicwLng  his  eloquence,  but  to,  correft  a  vulgar 
error  of  thofe,  who  made  religion  to  conGft  in  rites  and  cere- 
monies, to  the  negleft  of  virtue  and  true  piety."     Hence  we        -* 
may  difcern,  that,  long  before  Luther  appeared,  Erafmus  had  ' 
difcovcred  the  corruptions  and  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  had  made  fome  attempts  tp  reform  them.     This 
Enchiridion,  however,  though  it  is  very" elegantly  written,  did 
not  fell  upon  its  firil  publication^  but  in  15 18 Erafmus  prefixed 
a  preface,  which  highly  offended  the  dominicans ,  and  their 
^  clamours  againfl  it  made  its  merit  more  known. 

He  had  now  fpent  three  years  iti  clofe  application  to  the 
£reek  tongue,  which  he  looked  upon  as  fo  necefTary,  that  he 
could  not  fancy  himfelf  even  a  tolerable  divine  without  ir. 
Having  rather  neglected  it  when  he  was  yovng,  he  afterwards 
ftudied  it  at  Oxford,  under  Grocyn  and  Linacer,  but  did  not  }" 

ilay  long  enough  there  to  reap  any  confiderable  benefit  from 
their  afli (lance  ;  fo  that,  though  he  attained  a  perfecl  know-  J 

ledge  of  it,  it  was  in  a  great  meafujje  owing  to  his  own'appli-  ^ 

cation;  and  he  might  truly  be  callcif,  rurtefpe<ft  to  greek,  what 
indeed  he  calls  himfelf,  **  prorfus  autodida^lus  ;"  altogether  felt- 
.  taught,  His  way  of  acquiring  this  language  was  by  tranf- 
^latiiig  i  and  hence  it  ls»  that  we  come  to  have  in  his  works  fuch 
^  number  of  pieces  trartllated  from  Lucian,  Plutarch,  and  others. 
Thcfe  tranflations  did  more  for  him  than  teaching  him  the  .  y 
jgreek  language;    they  furnifhed   him  with   opportunities   of  *S^- 

niaking  dedications  to  his  patrons.     Thus  he  dedicated  to  our 
ting    Henry  VIII  a  piece  of  Plutarch,  intituled,  '*  How  to       ,      ^ 
diflinguilh  a  friend  from  a  flatterer;'*  a  dialogue  of  Luciasj^ 
called  "  Somiiium,  five  Gallus,"  to  Dr.  Chriitopher  Urfewict,  • 

an  emiueat  fcholar  and  llatefman ;  th9  Hecuba  of  Euripides, 
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to  Warham,  archbiftop  of  Canterbuiy,  whicK  fce  prefented  to 
lum  at  Lambethy  after  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  friend 
Grocyn ;  another  dialogue  of  Lucian,  called  "  Toxaris,  fire  dc 
ainicitia,'*  to  Dr.  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Wincheftcr;  and  a 
great  number  of  other  pieces  from  different  authors  to  as  many 
different  patrons,  as  well  in  EngUnd  as  upon  the  continent. 
MonGeur  Huet,  fpeaking  of  him  as  a  tranflator>  owns,  that  ^*  his 
tranflations  pleafed  him  highly  i  and  that  he  could  not  help 
admiring  his  fidelity  and  learning,  efpecially  in  the  facred  books." 
Kot,  however,  that  his  tranflations  are  without  faults ;  it  would 
be  (Irange  if  they  were,  when  the  greek  language  was  fo  little 
nnderftood,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  fo  very  impcrfed. 
The  example  which  Erafmus  had  fet  in  ftudying  the  greek 
tongue  was  greedily  followed ;  and  he  had  the  pleafure  of  fee* 
ing  in  a  very  (bort  time  the  grecian  learning  cultivated  by  the 
greater  part  of  Europe. 

It  is  obfervable,  from  what  has  been  related,  that  Erafmus 
bad  no  where  more  friends  and  patrons  ihan  in  England ;  on 
which  account  he  every  now  and  then  made  a  yiCit  to  this 
ifland.  Of  thefe  the  principal  were,  Warham  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  Tonftall  bifhop  of  Durham,  Fox  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  Colet  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  lord  Montioy,  fir  Thomas 
More,  Grocyn,  and  linacer;  and  he  often  fpeaks  of  the  favours 
he  had  received  from  them  with  pleafure  and  gratitude.  They 
were  very  prefTmg  with  him  to  fettle  in  England  i  and  **  it  was 
with  the  greateft  uneafinefs  that  he  left  it,  fince,'*  as  he  tell^ 
Colet,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  June  19th  1506,  "  there  was  no 
country  which  had  fumifhed  him  with  fo  many  learned  and 

fenerous  benefa£tors,  as  even  the  fingle  city  of  London/*  He 
ad  left  it  juft  before,  and  was  then  at  Paris  in  his  road  to  Italy^ 
where  he  made  but  a  fliort  (lay,  for  fear  he  fhould  be  difap« 
pointed,  as  he  had  been  more  than  once  already.  He  took  a 
dodor  of  divinity's  degree  at  Turin  $  from  whence  he  fto* 
ceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  arrived  at  the  very  time  it  was  be- 
iieged  by  Julius  li.  He  ^fled  on  for  the  prcfent  to  Florence^  • 
but  returned  to  Bologna  upon  the  furrender  of  the  town,  and 
was  time  enough  to  be.witnefs  to  the"  triumphant  entry  of  chat 
pope.  This  entry  was  made  Nov.  10,  1506,  and  was  ((Tvctj 
pompous  and  magnificent,  that  Erafmus^  upon  confidering  Julius- 
as  Cbrifl*s  vicegerent,  and  comparing  his  entry  into  iiologna 
with  Chrift's  entry  into  Jerufalem,  could  not  behold  it  without 
the  utmoft  indignation.  An  adventure  befel  him  in  this  city> 
which  we  mufl  not  omit  to  mention,  becaufe  it  had  nearly  coft 
him  his  life.  It  feems,  the  town  was  not  quite  clear  of  the 
plague  *,  and  the  furgeons,  who  had  the  care  of  it,  wore  fome- 
•thing  like  the  fcapulars  of  friars,  that  people  fearful  of  the  in* 
fedion  might  know  and  avoid  tliem.    Erafmus^  wearing  the 
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liabit  6f  Ws  order,  wertt  out  one  morning  ;  and,  being  rriet  by 
fome  wild  young  fellows  with  his  white  fcapuhr  on,  was  thereby 
fniftaken  for  one  of  the  furgeons.  They  made  figns  to  him  to 
get  out  of  the  way  ;  but  he,  knowing  nothing  of  the  ciiftom, 
and  therefore  making  no  hafte  to  obtiy  their  figiialj  had  certainly 
been  ftorted,  if  fome  citizens,  perceiving  his  ignorance,  had 
not  immedi'at^Iy  run  up  to  him,  and  pulled  off"  his  fcapulan 
However,  to  prevent  fuch  falutations  for  the  future,  he  got  a 
difpenfatipn  from  JiiHus  IT,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Leo  X,  to  thange  his  regular  habit  of  friar  into  that  of  a  fecular 
prieft. 

Erafmus  now  profecuted  hi^  ftudics  at  Bologna,  and  con- 
traftcd  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned  of  the  place ;  with 
Paul  Bomhafius  particularly,  ^ho  ivas  a  celebrated  greek  pro- 
feflbr,  and  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence  by  letters,  as 
long  as  Bomhafius  lived.  He  Nvas  prefled  at  Bologna  to  read 
lc£lures  ;  but/confidering  that  the  itallan  pronunciation  of  latin 
was  fo  different  from  the  german,  he  could  not  confent  to  it  for 
fear  of  being  ridiculous.  He  drew  up  fome  new  works  here, 
and  revifed  fome  old  ones.  He  augmented  his  "  Adagia"  con- 
fiderably  ;  and,  defirous  of  having  it  printed  by  the  celebrated 
Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  propofed  it  to  hitti.  Aldus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  pleafure  5  and  Erafmus  went  immediately 
to  Venicej  after  having  Ilaid  at  Bologna  little  more  than  a  yean 
Bcfides  his  Adagia,  Aldus  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  tranf- 
Jation  of  the  Hecuba  and  Iphigenia  of  Euripides ;  and  alfo  of 
Terence  and  Plautus,  after  Erafmus  had  revifed  and  correftej 
them.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  learned 
inen-,  among  the  reft,  with  Jerome  Alexander,  who  for  his 
ikili  in  the  -tongues  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  cardinal.  He  was  furnifhed  with  all  neceflary  accommoda- 
tions by  Aldus,  and  alfo  with  feveral  greek  manufcripts,  which 
he  read  over  and  correfted  at  his  better  Icifurc  at  Padua;  whi- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  haften,  to  fuperintend  and  direct  the 
ftudies  of  Alexander,  natural  fon  of^ames  IV,  king  of  Scot- 
land, although  Alexander  was  at  that  time  nominated  to  the 
archbifhopric  of  St.  Andrews.  Erafrtnus  ftudied  Paufanias, 
Euftathius,  Theocritus,  and  other  greek  authors,  under  the  in- 
fpeftion  and  with  the  afTiftance  of  Mufurus ;  who  was  one  of 
thofe  Greeks  that  had  brought  learning  into  the  Weft,  and 
was  profeflbr  of  that  fcicncc  at  Padua. 

Not  enjoying  a  very  good  ftatc  of  health  at  Padua,  he  went  to 
Sienna,  where  he  drew  up  fome  pieces  of  eloquence  for  the 
tife  of  his  royal  pupil ;  and  foon  after  to  Rome,  leaving  Alex- 
ander at  Sienna.  He  was  received  at  Rome,  as  Rhenanus  tells 
tis,  with  the  greateft  joy  and  welcome  by  all  the  learned,  and 
prefently  fonght  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  (quality.   Thus 
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wc  find  that  tlic  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  Leo  X, 
the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St.  George,  the  cardinal  Gritnaai,  and 
Giles  of  Vitcvbo,  general  of  the  Augullincs,  and  afterwards  a 
cardinal,  ft  rove  as  it  were  among  themfclves  who  fhouid  be  fore- 
moil  in  civility  to  Erafmus,  and  have  the  mod  of  his  company. 
There  is  fomething  very  curious  and  entertaining  in  the 
manner  he  was  introduced  to  cardinal  Grimani,  as  it  is  related 
by  himfclf  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  March  17,  1531  : 
**  When  I  was  at  Rome,"  fays  he,  "  Peter  Bembus  often 
brought  me  invitations  fron)  Grhiiani,  that  I  would  come  and 
fee  him.  I  never  was  fond  of  fuch  company;  but  at  iaft,  that 
I  might  not  feem  to  flight  what  is  ufually  deemed  a  very  great 
honour,  I  \yent.  On  arriving  at  his  palace,  not  a  foul  could  I 
perceive,  cither  in  or  about  it.  It  was  after  dinner:  fo,  leaving 
lac  horfe  with  my  fervant,  I  boldly  ventured  by  myfelf  into  the 
houfe.  I  found  all  the  doors  open ;  but  nobody  was  to  be 
feen,  though  I  had  pafl'ed  through  three  or  four  rooms.  At 
Iaft  I  happened  upon  a  Greek,  as  I  fuppofed,  and  afked  him, 
whether  the  cardinal  was  engaged  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had 
company  ;  but  aiking  what  was  my  buQnefs  ?  Nothing,  faid  I, 
but  to  pay  my  compliments,  which  I  can  do  as  well  at  any- 
other  time.  1  was  going ;  but  halting  a  moment  at  one  of  the 
windows  to  obferve  the  fituation  and  profpeft,  the  Greek  ran 
up  to  me,  and  afked  my  name  :  and  without  my  knowledge, 
carried  it  to  the  cardinal,  who  ordered  me  to  be  introduced  im- 
mediately. He  received  me  with  the  utmoft  courtefy,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  cardinal  -,  coiiverfed  with  me  for  two  hours  upon 
literary  fubjects  j  and  would  not  fufFer  me  all  the  time  ta  un« 
cover  my  head:  and  upon  my  offering  to  rife,  when  his  nephew^ 
an  archbifliopi  came  in  to  us,  he  ordered  me  to  keep  my  feat, 
faying,  it  was  but  decent  that  the  fcholar  fhouid  ftand  before  the 
mafler.  In  the  courfe  of  our  converfatipn,  he  earneftly  en- 
treated me  not  to  think  of  leaving  Rome,  and  offered  to  make 
me  partaker  of  his  houfe  and  fortunes.  At  length  he  fhcwed^ 
me  his  library,  which  was  full  of  books  in  all  languages,  and 
was  Ci teemed  the  beft  in  Italy,  except  '.he  Vatican.  If  I  had 
known  Grimani  fooner,  I  certainly  fhouid  never  have  left 
Rome ;  but  I  was  then  under  fuch  engagtmcnts  to  return  to 
r.'i-ijjlaiid,  as  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  break-  The  cardinal 
faid  no  more  upon  this  point,  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
invited  by  the  king  of  England  himfelf ;  l>ut  begged  me  ta 
believe  hiin  very  finccrc,  and  not  like  the  common  tribe  of  cour- 
tiers, who  h.ive  no  meaniuo  in  what  they  fay.  It  was  not  witfc* 
out  fome  dliFiculty  that  1  got  away  from  him;  nor  before  I 
promlfed  him,  that  I  would  certainly  wait  on  him  again  before 
I  left  Uome,  1  did  not  perform  my  promife;  fer  I  was  afraidi 
the  cardinal  by  his  elo(jucuce  would  tempt  me  to  bffcsik  mjr 
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ftngdgcmenW  with  my  englMh  -friends.  I  tieter  was  morct 
wrong  in  my  Hfc :  but  what  can  a  man  do,  when  fate  drives 
Jikn  on  ?'* 

Erafmus  was  at  Rome  when  Julius  II  made  his  entry  into  that 
city  from  the  conqueft  of  fiologna;  and  this  entry  offended  him 
As  much  as  that  at  fiologna  had  done.  For  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  triumphs  of  the  church,  as  they  were  called,  were  to 
confift  in  vain  pomp  and  worldly  magnificence,  but  rather  ik 
fubduing  all  mankind  to  die  faith  and  pra<rbice  of  the  chriftiad 
religion.  *  While  he  was  at  Rome  he  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
te£lion  of  the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St.  George  ;  and  at  his  per^ 
fuafibn  put  upon  the  ungrateful  tafk  of  declaiming  backwards 
and  forwards  upon  the  fame  ai^ument.  He  was  firft  to  difluade 
from  undertaking  a  war  againit  the  Venetians;  and  then  to  ex- 
hort and  incite  to  the  \yar,  upon  every  variation  of  the  pontifPs 
tnind  :  a  very  un^ratcfal  talk  indeed  to  a  man  of  his  fimplicity 
and  candour  I  When  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Rome,  many 
temptations  and  arguments  were  ufed  to  detain  him ;  and  the 
pope  offered  him  a  place  among  his  penitentiaries,  which  is 
reckoned  very  honourable,  and  a  Itep  to  the  higheft  preferments 
in  that  court.  But  his  engagements  in  England  prevented  his 
{laying  at  Rome ;  though,  as  we  have  already  feen,  he  after- 
wards repented  that  he  did  not.  He  fet  out  from  Rome  to  Sien- 
na, where  he  had  left  the  archhifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  his  pupil ; 
who,  not  wiUtng  to  quit  Italy  without  feeing  Rome,  brought  him 
back  thither  again.  After  a  {hort  flay  they  went  to  Cumae,  to 
fee  the  Sibyl's  cave  5  and  there  his  pupil  parted  from  him, 
being  recalled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  flain  in  a  battle  fought 
againft  the  £nglifh  at  Floddcn-field  in  15 13.  Erafmus  has  left  a 
grani:^  elogium  on  this  young  nobleman  in  his  Adagla. 

He  left  Italy  foon  after  his  pupil,  without  underftanding  the 
language  of  that  country :  which  muft  needs  make  his  journey 
lefs  advantageous  as  well  as  lefs  pleafant  to  iiim.  There  goes 
a  (lory,  that,  when  he  was  at  Venice,  he  met  Bernard  Ociicula- 
rius  of  Florence,  who  had  written  latin  hiflory  in  the  manner  of 
Sallufl.  hrafmua  defired  a  converfation  with  him,  and  addreffed 
■him  in  latin  :  but  the  Florentine  oWlinately  refufed  to  fpeak  any 
thing  but  italian  ;  which  Erafmus  not  underdanding,  they  fepa- 
rated  without  edification  on  either  part.  Why  Erafmus  (houhi 
not  underfland  italian,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  ;  but  is  it 
pot  amazing  that  he  fhduld  be  ignorant  of  French,  as  it  feems  be 
was  in  a  great  meaftire,  though  he  had  fpent  fo  much  time  in 
that  country  ?  hi  his  way  from  Italy  to  England,  he  pafTed  firft 
to  Curia,  then  to  Conflance,  and  fo  through  the  Martian  foreft 
by  'Hrifgau  to  Strafburg,  and  from  thence  by  the  Rhine  to 
HoUaod  i'whence,  after  making  fome  little  ftay  at  Antwerp  and 
^tMivMn^  he  took  ih^ii%  for  England.  Some  of  his  friendsaxid 
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patrons,  whom  he  vifited  as  he  came  along,  made  him  gretf 
offers,  and  wiflicd  him  to  fettle  among  them :  but  he  was  deaf  to 
them  all  i  his  heart  being  entirely  fixed  upon  fpending  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days  in  England. 

What  made  him  thus  prefer  England  to  all  other  countries 
was,  not  only  his  former  connnexions  and  friendfliips,  which 
were  very  dear  to  him,  but  the  great  hopes  that  had  lately  been 
held  out  to  him,  of  being  preferred  to  whatever  would  fatisfj 
him  moft,  provided  he  would  come  and  fettle  there.  Henry 
VII  died  in  April  1509;  and  Henry  VIII,  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ccfibr,  was  Erafmus's  profefled  friend  and  patron,  and  had  for 
fome  time  held  a  correfpondence  with  him  by  letters.  That 
prince  was  no  fooner  upon  the  throne,  than  Montjoy  wrote  to 
Erafmus  to  haften  him  into  England,  promifmg  him  great  things 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  of  Warham  archioiihop  of  Canter- 
bury, though  indeed  he  had  no  particular  commiffion  to  that  end 
from  either  the  one  or  the  other.  More,  and  fome  other  friends, 
wrote  him  alfo  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe.  In  this  country 
then  he  arrived  in  the  beginning  of  1510;  but  he  foon  per- 
ceived that  his  expeftations  had  been  railed  too  high,  and  began 
fccretly  to  wiih  that  he  had  not  quitted  Rome.  However,  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  difappointmcnt,  but  purfued  his  ftudies 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  was  to  be  abundantly  rewarded  for 
his  pains. 

*"  At  his  arrival  in  England  he  lodged  with  More  $  and  while 
he  was  there,  to  divert  himfelf  and  his  friend,  he  wrote,  within 
the  conipafs  of  a  week.  Encomium  Moriae,  or  The  praife  of  folly. 
A  copy  of  it  was  fent  to  France,  and  printed  there,  but  with 
abundance  of  faults  j  yet  it  took  fo  well,  that  in  a  few  months 
it  went  through  feven  editions.  The  general  defign  of  this  lu- 
dicrous piece  is  to  ihew,  that  there  are  fools  in  all  ftations,  and 
more  particularly  to  expofe  the  errors  and  follies  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  not  fparing  the  pope  himfelf;  fo  that  he  was  never  after 
regarded  as  a  true  fon  of  that  church.  It  was  highly  acceptable 
to  perfons  of  quality,  but  as  highly  offenfive  to  diffolute  monks 
and  morofe  divines ;  who  difapproved  efpeciallv  of  the  com- 
mentary which  Lyftrius  wrote  upon  it,  and  which  is  printed 
with  it,  becaufe  it  unveiled  feveral  things  from  whofe  obfcurity 
they  drew  much  profit.  Soon  after  he  came  to  England  he  pub- 
liflied  a  tranilation  of  rhe  Hecuba  of  Euripides  into  latin  verfe  i 
and,  adding  fome  poems  to  it,  dedicated  it  to  archbifhop  Warham. 
The  prelate  received  the  dedication  courteoufly,  yet  made  the 
poet  only  a  fmall  prefent.  As  he  was  returning  from  LambeUi, 
his  friend  Grocyn,  who  had  accompanied  him,  aiked,  *^  what 
prefent  he  had  received  ?"  Erafmus  replied,  laughing,  **  A  very 
confiderable  fum  ;''  which  Grocyn  would  not  Mieve.  Having 
told  him  what  it  was>  Grocyn  obferved,  that  the  prelate  was  rich 
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and  generous  enough  to  have  made  him  a  much  handfomer  pre- 
fent  •,  but  certainly  fufpedcd,  that  he  had  put  upon  him  ftalc 
goods,  or  a  book  already  dedicated  elfewhere.  Erafmus  afked» 
'*  how  fuch  a  fufpicion  could  enter  his  head  i"  "  Quia  fie  foletis 
vos,"  fays  Grocyn;  that  is,  **  Becaufe  fuch  hungry  fcholars  as 
you,  who  ftroli  a^out  the  world,  and  dedicate  books  to  noblemen, 
are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  fuch  tricks." 

He  was  invited  down  to  Cambridge  by  FiQier,  biibop  of  Ro- 
chefler,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  and  head  of  Queen's  college. 
He  was  accommodated  by  him  in  his  own  lodge,  and  promoted 
by  his  means  to  the  lady  Margaret's  profeflbrfhip  in  divinity, 
and  afterwards  to  the  greek  profeffor's  chair ;  but  how  long 
he  held  thefe  places  we  know  not.  One  is  ready  to  wonder, 
that  Erafmus,  now  forty->four  years  of  age,  and  whofe  name 
long  ago  was  become  familiar  to  all  Europe,  Ihould  yet  continue 
fo  poor  as  we  find  him  at  this  time.  Thus  in  a  letter  to  Colet, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  earneftly  importunes  him  for  fifteen  angels, 
which  he  had  promifed  htm  long  ago,  on  condition  that  he 
would  dedicate  to  him  his  book  '*  De  copia  verborum ;"  which, 
however,  was  not  publiQied  till  the  following  year  151a.  But 
it  muft  be  remembered,  that  Erafmus  was  of  a  very  rambling 
dijTpofition,  and  hardly  ftaid  long  enough  in  a  place  to  rife  re- 
gularly to  preferment ;  and  that  though  he  received  frequent 
and  confiderable  prefents  from  his  friends  and  patrons,  yet  he 
was  forced  to  live  expenfively  becaufe  of  his  bad  health.  Thus 
he  had  a  horfe  to  maintain,  and  probably  a  fervant  to  take  care 
of  him  :  he  was  obliged  to  drink  wine,  becaufe  malt  liquor  gave 
him  fits  of  the  gravel.  -Add  to  this,  that,  though  a  very  able  and 
learned  man,  yet,  like  many  others  of  bis  order,  b^  was  by  no 
means  verfed  in  oeconomics. 

In  1513  he  wrote  from  London  a  very  elegant  letter  to  the 
abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  againft  the  rage  of  going  to  war,  which 
then  poilefled  the  Englifh  and  the  French.  He  has  often  treated 
this  fubjed,  and  always  with  that  vivacity,  eloquence^  and 
ftrength  of  reafon,  with  which  he  treated  every  fubje£l :  as,  ii| 
his  Adagia,  under  the  proverb,  **  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis ;"  in 
his  book,  intituled,  "  Querela  pacis  ;'*  and  in  his  "  Inftruc* 
tion  of  a  chriftian  prince."  But  his  remonftrances  had  fmall 
effed,  as  princes  and  politicians  feldpm  fufier  themfelves  to  be 
influenced  by  fcholars ;  and  the  emperor  Charles  V,  to  whom 
the  laft-mentioned  treatife  was  dedicated,  became  not  a  jot  the 
more  pacific  for  it.  In  ihort,  he  thought  it  hardly  lawful  for 
a  chriftian  to  go  to  war,  and,  in  this  refpe^,  as  the  writer  of 
his  life  obferves,  was  almoft  a  quaker. 

In  the  beginning  of  15 14  Erafmus  was  in  Flanders.  Hia 
friend  Montjoy  was  then  governor  of  Ham  in  Picardy,  where 
^  pafled  fome  days,  and  then  went  tQ  Ge^nianyt    Wiul^  he  wag 
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here,  he  fecnis  to  have  written  "  The  Abridgment  of  hit  Life  ;** 
in  which  he  fays,  that  he  would  have  fpcnt  the  reft  of  his  days  in 
Eogland,  if  the  promifes  made  to  him  had  been  performed :  butj, 
being  invited  to  come  to  Brabant,  to  the  court  o£  Charles,  archr 
duke  of  Auftria,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  was  made  counlellpr 
to  that  prince.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Bafil^  where  he  carried 
his  New  Teftament,  his  Epiftles  of  at.  Jerome,  with  notes,  and 
fome  other  works,  to  print  them  in  that  city.  At  this  time  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  fcveral  learned  men,  asBeatus 
Rhenanus,  Gerbeiius  €£locampadius»  Amberbachius  ;  and  aifo 
with  the  celebrated  printer  Johannes  Frobenius,  for  whom  he 
ever  after  profefled  the  utmoll  efteem.  He  returned  to  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  there  was  nominated  by  Charles  of  Auftria 
to  a  vacant  bifhopric  in  Sicily  :  but  the  right  of  patronage  hap- 
pened to  belong  to  the  pope.  Erafmus  laughed,  when  he  heard 
otthis  preferment,  and  certainly  waa  very  unfit  for  liuch  a  fta- 
tion  ;  though  the  Sicilians,  being,  as  he  fays,  merry  fellows, 
might  pofTibly  have  ]iked  fuch  a  bifhop.  He  would  not  fettle  at 
Louvain  for  many  reafons,  particularly  becaufis  of  the  wretched* 
divines  with  which  that  place  was  infefted.  **  The  Lord  mend 
thpm,''  fays  he,  "  for  they  (band  greatly  in  need  of  it." 

In  1 515  he  was  at  Bafil ;  and  this  year  Martin  Dorpius, 
a  divine  of  Louvain,  inHijrated  by  the  enemies  of  Erafmus,  wrote 
again  11  his  **  Praifc  of  Folly  :"  to  whom  Erafmus  replied  with, 
niuch  niildnefs,  as  knowing  that  Dorpius,  who  was  young  and 
dudtile,  had  been  put  upon  it  by  others.  He  was  the  fixfl  adver* 
fary  who  attacked  him  openly  :  however,  Erafmus  foi^ave  him, 
and  took  him  into  his  friendfliip  ;  which  he  would  noteafily  have 
done,  if  he  had  not  been  good-natured,  and,  as  he  fays  of  him- 
felf,  **  irafci  facilis,  tanien  ut  placabilis  efi'et.''  He  wrote 
this  year  a  very  handfome  letter  to  pope  Leo  X,  in  which  he 
fpeaics  of  his  edition  of  St.  Jerome,  which  be  had  a  mind  to 
dedicate  to  him.  Leo  returned  him  a  very  obliging  anfwcr, 
and  feems  not  to  refufe  the  ofier  of  Erafmus,  which  however 
did.  not  take  effect ;  for  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury.  Not  content  with  writing  to  him,  Leo 
wrote  alfo  to  Henry  VIII  of  England,  and  recommended  Eraf* 
mus  to  him.  The  cardinal  of  St.  George  alfo  prefled  him  much 
to  come  to  Rome,  and  approved  his  defign  of  dedicating  St- 
Jerome  to  the  pope :  but  he  always  declined  going  to  Rome,  aa 
he  himfelf  declared  many  years  after,  or  even  to  the  imperial 
court,  for  fear  the  pope  or  the  emperor  ihould  command  him 
to  write  againft  Luther  and  the  new  herefies.  And  therefore, 
when  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  englifh  court  had  inilrut^ions 
to  perfuade  Erafmus  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  pope's  feet,  he  was 
more  cautious  than  to  truft  him  ;  having  reafon  to  fear,  that  the 
court  of  Rome  would  never  forgive  him  the  freedoms  he  had 
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already  taken.   And  indeed  he  would  probably  have  been  fcrved 
as  Antonio  de  Damtnis,  archbifliop  of  Spalato,  was  afterwards. 
He  foon  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  we  find  him 
in  1516.  He  received  letters  from  the  celebrated  Badaeus,  to  in- 
form him,  that  Francis  I  was  defirous  of  inviting  learned  men  to 
France,  and  had  approved  of  Erafmus  among  others,  offering  him 
a  benefice  of  a  thoufand  Hvres.     Stephanas  Poncherius,  that  is, 
Etienne  de  Ponchery,  bifhop  of  Paris,  and  the  king's  ambaflador 
at  Bruffels^  propofed  to  him  the  bfferS  which  his  mailer  had 
made  him.     He  excufed  himfclf;   alleging,   that  the  catholic 
king  detained  liim  in  the  Low  Countries,  having  made  him  his 
counfcllor,   and  given  him  a  prebend,  though   as   yet  he  had 
received   none  of  the  revenues  of   it.    Here  probably   com- 
menced the  corrcfpondence  and  friend(hip  between  Erafmus  and . 
Buda^us,   which   however  does  not   feem  to  have   been  very 
finccre.  Their  letters  are  indeed  not  deficient  in'compliments  and  * 
civilities;   but  they  Hkewife   abound   in   little   bickerings  and 
contefts,  which  fhew  that  foftie  portion  of  jealoufy  and  envy  lay 
at  the  bottom ;  efpecially  on  the   fide  of  Buda:us,  who  yet  in 
other  refpedis   was  an  excellent  man.     This  year  was  printed 
at  Bafi!  his  edition  of  the  New  Teftament ;  a  work  of  infinite 
labour,  and  which  helped,  as  he  tells  us,  to  dcllroy  his  health,  and 
fpoil  his  conftitution.   It  drew  upon  him  the  cenfures  of  ignorant 
awd  envious  divines ;  who,  not  being  capable  themfelves  of  per- 
forming fuch'  a  tafk,  were  vexed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  to  fee  it 
undertaken  and  accompliflied  by  another.     We  colleft  from  his 
letters,  that  there  was  one  college   in  Cambridge  which  would 
not  fuffcr  this  work   to  enter  within  its  walls :  however,  his 
friends    congratulated   him  upon   it,  and  the   call   for  it  was 
fo  great,  that  it  was  thrice  reprinted  in  lefs  than  a  dozen  years : 
namely,   in   1519,  1522,  and  1527.     This  was  the  fird  time 
the  New  Teftament  was  printed  in  greek.     The  works  of  St. 
Jerome  began  now  to  be  publifhed  by  Erafmus,  and  were  printed 
in  fix  volumes,  folio,  at  Bafil,  from  15 16  to  1526.   He  mentions 
the  great  labour  it  had  coft'him,  to  put  this  father  into  good 
condition  ;  which  yet  he  thought  very  well  beftowcd,  for  he  was 
cxccffively  fond  of  him,  and  upon  all  occafions  his  panegyrill. 
Luther  blamed  Erafmus  for  leaning  fo  much  to  Jerome,   and 
for  thinking,  as  he  fuppofed,  too  meanly  of   Auguliine.     "  As 
much,"  fays  he,  "  as  ErafmuS  prefers  Jerome  to  Auguftine,  fo 
much  do  1  prefer  Auguftine  to  Jerome."     But  we  agree  with 
the  writer  of  Erafmus's  Life,  that  Luther's  taft'e,  in  this  point, 
was  extremely  bad- 

Thus  letters  began  to  revive  apace ;  and  no  one  contributed 
more,  or  any  thing  near  fo  much,  to  their  reftoration,  as  Eraf- 
mus* The  •*  Epiftote  obfcurorum  virorum"  were  publilhed  : 
and  ignorance,  pedantry,  bigotry,  and  perfccation,  met  with 
warm  opponents,   who  attacked  them 'with  great  vigour,"  and    • 
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allowed  them  no  quarter.  More  informs  Erafmus,  that  the 
•^  EpiftolsB  obfcurorum  virorum"  were  generally  approved,  cvei^ 
by  the  blockheads  who  were  ridiculed  in  them,  and  who  bad 
not  the  fenfe  to  feel  it.  This  anonymous  offspring  of  wit  wasi 
fathered  upon  Erafmus,  among  many  others  ;  bu(  undoubtedly 
without  reafon.  If  he  had  been  the^author,  it  would  not  have 
had  that  furprifing  efFedt  on  him,  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
had  when  firlt  he  began  to  read  it.  The  cfieft  was  this ;  it  threw 
him  into  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  it  burft  an  abfccfs  he  thci^ 
had  in  his  face,  which  the  phyficians  had  ordered  to  be  opened. 

We  are  now  come,  in  the  courfe  of  our  hiftory,  to  very  tcm- 
peduous  and  turbulent  times.  Luther  had  preached  againfl: 
indulgences  in  1517;  and  the  conteft  between  romanifts  an4 
the  reformed  was  begun  and  agitated  with  great  fury  on  both 
fides.  Erafmus,  who  was  of  a  pacific  temper,  and  abhorred,  of 
ftll  things,  diflenfions  and  tumults,  was  much  alarmed  and  affli<!l« 
ed  at  this  (late  of  affairs  ;  and  he  often  complained  afterwards^ 
that  his  endeavours  to  compofe  and  reconcile  the  two  parties  only: 
drew  upon  him  the  refentment  and  indignation  of  both.  Fronx 
this  time  he  was  expofed  to  a  perfecution  fo  painful,  that  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  fupport  it  with  equanimity  ;  and  inve£tives  were 
aimed  at  him  by  the  rancorous  churchmen,  who  loudly  com- 
plained, that  his  bold  and  free  cenfures  of  the  monks,  and  of  their 
pious  grimaces  and  fuperftitions,  had  paved  the  way  for  Luther. 
^'  Erafmus,"  they  ufed  to  fay,  *'  laid  the  egg,  and  Luther  hatchc4 
it :"  and  they  faid  nothing  more  than  was  true.  Nay,  Erafmu^ 
feems  afterwards  to  have  been  confidered  as  really  a  coadjutor 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  Reformation  :  for,  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
queen  of  England,  when  a  proclamation  was  iflued  againd  im- 
porting, printing,  reading,  felling,  or  keeping  heretical  books, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  his  works  are  comprehended  amongft  them. 

JEr^fmus  received  this  year,  which  was  1518,  a  ponfiderable 
pr^efcnt  from  Henry  VIII,  as  alfo  an  offer  of  a  handfome  main- 
tenance in  England  for  the  reft  of  his  life  :  he  thanked  the  king, 
but  without  either  accepting  or  refufing  the  favour.  A  little 
time  after,  he  wrote  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  for  whom,  however,  he 
had  no  great  afFeflion ;  and,  after  fgme  compliments,  heavily^ 
complained  of  the  malice  of  certain  calumniators  and  enemiea 
of  literature,  who  thwarted  his  defign$  of  employing  humai\ 
learning  to  (acred  purpofes.  "  Thefe  wretches  (fays  ^ic)  afcribe 
to  Erafmus  every  thing  that  is  odious  j  and  confound  the  caufq 
of  literature  with  that  of  Lather  and  religion,  though  ^hcy  have 
no  connexion  with  each  other.  As  to  Luther,  he  is  p^rf^flly  s^ 
ftranger  to  me,  and  I  have  read  nothing  of  his,  except  two  or, 
three  pages  ;  not  that  I  depifq  him,  but  bccaufe  my  own  pujfuits 
will  not  give  me  leifure  :  and  yet,  ^s  I  a(n  informed,  there  arc; 
fome  who  fcruple  not  to  afiirm,  that  I  have  a£luaUy  been  h^ff 
be^er.  If  he  has  written  well^  the  praifi^  belongs  not  to  me  % 
"5 '      '"    '  "  not 
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HOT  tlic  blame,  if  he  has  written  ill ;  fince  in  all  his  works  there 
is  not  a  line  that  came  from  me.  His  life  and  converfation  are  uni- 
veTfally  commended :  and  it  is  no  fmall  prejudice  in  his  favour^ 
that  his  morals  are  unblameable,  and  that  calumny  itfelf  caa 
^tten  no  reproach  on  his  life.  ]  f  I  had  really  had  time  to  perufe  his 
writings,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  own  abilities,  as  to  pafs  a 
judgment  upon  the  performances  of  fo  eminent  a  divine.     I  was 
once  againft  Luther,  purely  for  fear  he  ihould  bring  an  odium 
upon  literature,  which  is  too  much  fufpcfled  of  evil  already," 
&c.    Thus  he  goes  on  to  defend  himfelf  here,  as  he  docs  in 
many  other  places  of  his  writings  ;  where  we  may  always  obferv« 
his  referve  and  caution  not  to  condemn  Luther,  while  he  con- 
demned openly  enough  the  conduct  and  fentiments  of  Luther's 
enemies.     Though  Erafmus  addreflcd  himfelf,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  to  Wolfey,yet  it  was  impoflible  for  the  cardinal  to  be  a  fincerc 
friend  to  him,  becaufe  he  was  patronized  by  Warham,  between* 
whom  and  Wolfcy  there  was  no  good  underftanding  5  and  be- 
caufe the  great  praifes  which  Erafmus  frequently  beiloWed  upon 
the  archbifhop  would  naturally  be  interpreted  by  the  cardinal  as 
fo  many  flights  upon  himfelf.  In  his  preface  to  Jerome,  after  ob- 
ferving  of  Warham,  that  he  ufcd  to  wear  plain  apparel,  he  relates, 
that  once,  when  Henry  VIII  and  Charles  V  had  an  interview, 
Wolfey  took  upon  him  to  fet  forth  an  order,  that  the  clergy  (hould 
appear  fplendidly  drefled  in  filk  and  damafk  -,  and  that  Warhain 
alpne,  defpifing  the  cardinal's  authority,  appeared  in  his  ufual  habit. 
In  15 19  Luther  fent  a  very  courteous  letter  to  Erafmus,  whom 
he  fancied  to  be  on  his  fide  ;  becaufe  he  had  declared  himfelf 
againft  the  fupcrftitions  of  the  monks,  and  becaufe  thefe  men 
hated  them  both  almoft  equally.     He  thought   too,  that   he 
could  difcern  this  from  his  new  preface  to  the  ^^  Enchiridion 
militis    chriftiani,"  which    was    republiflied   about  this  time. 
Erafmus  replied,  calling  Luther  •^^his  deareft  brother  in  Chrift  ;** 
and  informed  him,  "  what  a  noife  had  been  made  againlt  his 
>vork$  9t  Lottvain.  As  to  himfelf,  he  had  declared,"  he  fays,  **  to 
the  divines  of  that  univerfity,  that  he  had  not  read  thofe  works, 
and,  therefore,  could  neither  approve  nor  difapprove  them ;  but 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  publifh  anfwers  made  up  of 
foiid  argument,  than  to  rail  at  rhem  before  the  people,  efpecially 
as  the   moral  chara£ler  of  their  author  was  biamelefs.     He 
owns,  however,  thaf  he  had  perufed  part  of  his  commentaries  up-  ' 
pii  the  f^&lms;  that  he  liked  them  much,  and  hoped  they  might  be 
fcrviceable.     He  tells  him,  that  many  perfons,  both  in  England 
atid  the  Low  Countries,  commended  his  writings.  There  is,"  fays 
he,  "  a  prior  of  a  monaftery  at  Ant>yeTp,  a  true  chriftian,  who 
Joves  you  extremely,  and  was,  as  he  relates,  formerly  a  difciple 
of  yours.     He  is  almoft  the  only  one  who  preaches  Jefus  Chrift, 
While  others  pti^acb  human  kh\^,  and  feck  after  lucre.  The  Lord 
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Jefus  grant  yon  from  day  to  day  an  increafie  of  his  fpirtti  for  bit 
glory  and  the  public  good."  From  thefe  and  other  paflages^ 
Eraunus  appears  to  have  entertained  hopes«  that  Luther's  at- 
tempts, and  the  great  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  tl^» 
i^tght  be  (erviceable  to  genuine  chriftianity :  however^  he  did  not 
approve  hiscondud:^  nor  bad  any  thoughts  of  joining  him:  on  the 
contrary^  he  grew  every  day  more  Ihy  and  cautious  of  engaging 
himfelf  in  his  affairs.  He  was  earneftly  folicitous  to  have  the 
caufe  of  literature,  which  the  monks  oppofed  fo  violently,  fepa- 
r^ed  from  the  caufe  of  lutheranifm ;  and  therefore  he  often  ob- 
ferves,  that  they  had  no  kind  of  conne£l;ion.  But,  as  the  writer  of 
hjsr  life  fays  excellently  well,  ^^  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  kttrea 
is  a  poor  occupation,  if  shey  are  to  be  confined  to  a  knowledge 
of  language  and  antiquities,  and  not  employed  to  the  fervice  of 
religion  and  of  other  iciences.  To  what  purpofe  doth  a  man 
fill  his  head  with  latin  and  greek  words^  with  profe  and  verfe, 
with  hiftories,  opinions,  and  cuftoms,  if  it  doth  not  contribute  to 
make  him  more  rational,  more  prudent,  more  eivil,  more  vir* 
tuous  and  religious  ?  Such  occupations  are  to  be  confidered  as 
introduftory,  and  ornamental,  and  ferviceabk  to  ftudies  of 
higher  importance,  fuch  as  philoibphy,  law,  ethics,  politics,  and 
diviuity.  To  abandon  thcfe  Sciences,  ici  order  to  fupport  philo- 
Iqgy,  is  like  burning  a  city  to  fave  the  g?ites."  Jottin. 

They  now,  about  1520,  began  to  exclaim  furioufly  againft 
Erafmus  in  England,  although  he  had  many  friends  there ;  and, 
among  tliem,  even  perfons  of  the  fird  quality,  and  the  king  him- 
felf. He  gives  a  remarkable  inflance  of  this  in  the  behaviour  of  one 
Standifh,  who  had  been  a  monk,  and  was  birtiop  of  St.  Afaphj  and 
whom  Erafmus  fometiroes  calls  by  way  of  derifon,  "  Epifcopum 
a  fando  aiino."  Standjfli  had  railed  at  Erafmus,  in  a  fermou 
preached  at  St.  Paul's,  for  trHinflatingthe  beginning  of  St.  John's 
gofpel,  "  In  principio  erat  fcrmo^"  and  not  "  verbura."  He  alfo 
accufed  Erafmus  of  herefy  before  the  king  and  queen ;  but  was 
thoroughly  qxpofcd  for  it  by  two  learned  friends,  who  happened 
to  be  prefent ;  tliefc  friends  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  Pace,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,,  and  fir  Thomas  More.  This  year,  Hieronymu* 
Aleander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  folicited  the  emperor,  and  Frederic 
cleelor  of  Saxony,  to  punidi  Luther.  Frederic  was  then  at 
Cologn,,  and  Erafmus  came  there,  and  was  confulted  by  him 
tipon  this  occadon.  Erafmus  replied,  ludicrouily  at  fird,  faying, 
".Luther  has  committed  two  unpardonable  crimes :  he  touched 
the  pope  upon  the  crown,  and  the  monks  upon  the  belly."  He 
then  told  the  elcclor  ferioufly,  that"  Luther  had  julUy  cenfured 
many  abufcs  and  errors,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  re* 
quired  a  reformation  of  thenv,  that  Luther's  doQrine  was  right  in 
main,  bui  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  by  him  with  a  proper 
tomper)  and  with  due  modcrution."  The  pope's  ag^cnts,  finding 
4  Erafmus 
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£rafmus  thus  obftinately  bent  tp  favour,  at  leaft  not  to  coa- 
demn  and  write  againll  Luiher,  as  tliey  often  foHcited  him  to 
do,  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  by  the  offt^r  of  biOiowcs  or 
abbies*  "  I  know,"  fays  he,  "  that  a  bifliopric  is  at  my  fervi^c, 
if  1  would  but  write  againft  Luther :  but  Luther  is  a  man  of 
too  great  abilities  for  me  to  encounter ;  and,  to  f^y  the  truth, 
I  karn  more  from  one  page  of  his,  than  from  ajl  the  volumes  oi 
Thomas  Aquinas." 

Neverthelefs,  he  takes  all  opportunities  of  declaring  his  firm 
rqColution  to  adhere  to  the  lee  of  Rome,  "  What  connec- 
tions," fays  he,  "  have  I  with  Luther,  or  what  rccompcnfe  to 
cxpedl  from  him,  that  I  (hould  join  with  him  to  oppofc  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  I  take  to  be  a  true  part  of  the  catholic 
church ;  I,  who  fliould  be  loth  to  red  ft  the  bilhop  of  my  dio- 
cefe  ?"  As  for  the  monies,  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
foen  him  a  deferter,  and  lodged  in  the  enemy's  quarters,  becaufc 
he  would  have  much  lefs  incommoded  them  as  a  li^theran  thian 
as  a  catholic ;  for  tjie  fame  reafon  that  an  enemy  at  home, 
aod  within  your  walls,  does  you  far  more  mifchief  by  betray- 
ing you,  than  an  enemy  abroad  and  at  a  diftance  can  do  by 
attacking  you  :  but  he  was  determined  not  to  llir.  The  tr4ith  is, 
he  fought  a  middle  way,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to 
thefc  fit-ry  contefls  ;  but,  above  all,  of  keeping  himfelf  from 
being  locked  upon  as  a  party  on  either  fide.  Thus,  there  is  at 
remarkable  letter  of  his,  written  to  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
152  ,  wherein  he  complains  equally  of  the  violence  of  Luther, 
and  of  the  rage  of  the  liominicans;  as  alfoof  the  bafenefs  and 
malice  of  Aleander,  who  afcribed  to  him  fome  writings  of  Lu- 
ther, of  which  he  had  not  even  heard.  Some  affirmed,  he 
tells  us,  that  Erafmus  had  written  a  ireatife,  called,  **  The 
captivity  of  Babylon,"  altliough  Luther  openly  acknowledged 
It  for  his  own  :  others  faid,  that  Luther  had  taken  many  of  his 
fentiments  from  Erafmus.  "  I  fee  now,"  fays  he,  **  that  the 
Germans  are  refolved  at  all  adventures  to  engage  me  in  the  caufe 
of  Luther,  whetlier  1  will  or  not.  In  this  they  have  aded 
foolifhly,  and  have  taken  the  moft  eiTcdlual  method  to  alienate 
me  from  them  and  their  party.  Wherein  could  I  have  affifted 
Luther,  if  I  had  declared  myfelf  for  him,  and  (hared  the  dan- 
ger along  witli  him  ?  Only  thus  far,  that,  inftead  of  one  man, 
two  would  have  pcriflied.  I  cannot  conceive  what  he  means 
by  writing  with  fuch  a  fpirit  :  one  thing  I  know  too  well, 
that  he  hath  brought  a  great  odium  upon  the  lovers  of  literature. 
It  is  true,  that  he  hath  given  us  many  wholefome  doftrine.*:, 
and  many  good  counfels  5  and  I  wifh  he  had  not  defeated  the  ef- 
feft  of  them  by  his  intolerable  faults.  But,  if  he  had  written 
every  thing  in  the  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  1  had  no  incli- 
nation tp  die  for  the  fake  of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the  courage 
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rcquifite  to  make  a  martyr  ;  and  I  am  afraid  that,  if  I  were  pat 
to  the  trial,  1  (hould  imitate  St.  Peter." 

Here  he  fpoke  out.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of 
lyuther's  principles,  it  was  his  cowardice,  we  fee,  which  re- 
ftraincd  him  from  efpoiifing  them  openly.  He  had  no  voca- 
tion, he  fays,  to  be  a  martyr ;  though  he  has  given  us  fuf- 
ficient  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  wiihed  well  to  the  caufe.  In 
Ihort,  think  what  we  will  of  it,  it  was  not  truth,  nor  the 
defirc  of  propagating  it,  but  felf-prefervation  only,  which  in- 
fiuenced  his  conduft  throughout  this  affair.  He  certainly  ap- 
proved of  Luther's  main  doflrines,  and  inwardly  wiihed  he 
might  carry  his  point ;  but,  as  he  could  not  imagine  that  pro- 
bable, he  chofe  to  adhere  outwardly  to  the  ftronger  party.  "  I 
follow,"  fays  he,  •*  the  decifions  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
when  they  arc  right,  which  is  afting  religioufly  :  I  fubmit  to 
them,  when  they  are  wrong,  which  is  a£ting  prudently:  and,  I 
think,  it  is  lawful  for  good  men  to  behave  themfelves  thus,  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  more."  From  this  principle 
of  policy,  he  extolled  the  book  of  Henry  VIII  againfl:  Lu- 
ther, even  before  he  had  feen  it ;  and  he  began  now  to  throw 
ovt  hints,  that  he  would  one  day  enter  the  lifts,  and  take  him 
to  tafk.  Yet,  when  his  friend  and  patron  Montjoy  exhorted 
him,  the  fame  year,  to  write  againft  Luther,  he  replied^ 
♦*  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  call  Luther  a  blockhead  5  no- 
thing is  Icis  eafy  than  to  prove  him  one ;  at  leaft,  fo  it  feems  to 
roe.**  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  greatly  put  to  his  (hifts  how  to 
behave  to  Luther ;  and,  if  he  frequently  appears  inconfiftent,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  he  thought 
himfclf  obliged  to  difclaim  before  men  what  in  his  heart  he  ap- 
proved and  even  revered. 

'  We  are  got  into  1521,  but  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that 
in  1519  a  colledlipn  of  Erafmus'^  letters  was  publiflied,  which- 
gave  him,  as  he  pretends,  much  vexation.  As  he  had  fpoken 
freely  in  them  on  many  important  points,  he  could  not  avoid 
giving  offence.  The  monks  efpecially,  as  enemies  to  literature, 
exclaimed  violently  againft  them  ;  and  then,  the  lutheran  conten- 
tions breaking  out,  tl^fe  letters  were  ft  ill  more  cenfured  than 
before,  and  accufed  of  favouring  lutheranifm,  at  a  time  when, 
as  he  fays,  it  was  neither  fafe  to  fpeak,  nor  to  keep  filence. 
Then  he  adds,  that  he  would  have  fuppreifed  thofe  letters,  but 
that  Frobenius  would  not  confent:  where,  as  his  hiftorian  obferves, 
he  could  hardly  fpeak  ferioufly,  fince  Froben  was  too  mi^ch  his 
friend  and  huhible  fervant,  to  print  them  without  his  confent. 
Jn  1 522  he  publiftied  the  work§  of  St.  Hilary.  <<Erafmus,"'  faysDu 
Pin,  "  when  he  publiftied  his  editions  of  the  fathers,  joined  to 
them  prefaces  and  notes  full  of  critical  difcernment:  and,  though 
he  may  fometiracs  be  too  bold  in  rejcfling  fomc  of  th^ir  work% 
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-as  Tpurious,  yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  he  has  opened  and 
ihewed  the  way  to  all  who  have  followed  him/'  He  had  lately  pub* 
liflied  alfo  at  Bafil  his  celebrated  CoUoquieSi  which  he  dedicated  to 
John  Erafmus  Froben,  fon  to  John  Froben,  and  his  godfon.   He 
drew  up  thefc  Colloquies,  partly  that  young  perfons  might  have  a 
book  to  teach  them  the  latin  tongue,  and  religion  and  morals  at 
the  fame  time;  and  partly,  to  cure  the  bigoted  world,  if  he  couid, 
of  that  fuperilitious  devotion  which  the  monks  fo  induftrioufly 
propagated.  The  livelieft  (Irokes  in  them  are  aimed  at  the  monks 
and  their  religion  ;  on  which   account  they  had  no  fooner  ap- 
pearedi  than  a  mo(l  outrageous  clamour  was  raifedagainil  them. 
He  was  accufed  of  laughing  at  indulgences,  auricular  confefTion, 
eating  fi(h  upon  faft-days,  &c.  and  it  is  certain  he  did  not  talk  of 
thefe  matters  in  the  devouteft  way.    The  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris  pafled  a  general  cenfure,  in  1526,  upon  the  Colloquies  of 
Erafmus,  as  upon  a  work  in  which  ^^  the  fads  and  abilinences 
of  the  church  are  flighted,  the  fuflrages  of  the  holy  virgin  and 
of  the   faints  are  derided,  virginity  is  fet  below   matrimony, 
chridians  are  difcouraged  from  monkery,  and  grammatical  is  pre- 
ferred to  theological  erudition  :  and  therefore  decreed,  that  the 
perufal  of  that  wicked  book  be  forbidden  to  all,  more  efpecially 
to  young  people,  and  that  it  be  entirely  fupprefled,  if  pbffible.*'  In 
^S37>  P^P^  ^5iul  III  chofe  a  feleft  number  of  cardinals  and 
prelates,  to  confider  about  reforming  the  church  ;  who,  among 
other  things,  propofed,   that  young  people  Ihould  not  be  per* 
mitted   to  learn  Erafmus's  Colloquies.     A  provincial  council 
alfo,  held  at  Cologn  in  1549,  condemned  thefe  Colloquies,  as 
not  fit  to  be  read  in  fchools.     Condemn  them  however  who  will, 
they  contain  a  treafure  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  and  never  can  be 
enough  admired*,  and,  though  they  lie  under  the  prejudice  of 
of  being  a  fchool-book,  yet  are  they  not  unworthy  the  perufal 
.of  the  mod  advanced  in  knowledge.     Colineus  reprinted  them 
at  Paris  in    1527  ;  and,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  they*  were 
prohibited,  fold,  it  is  faid,  above  four-and-twenty  thoufand  of 
one  impreffion. 

Adrian  VI  having  fucceeded  Leo  in  the  fee  of  Rome,  Eraf- 
mus dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  a  Commentary  of  Arnobius 
upon  the  Pfalms ;  and  added  to  it  an  epiftle,  wherein  he  con^ 
gratulates  this  new  pope,  and  entreats  him  not  to  pay  any  re- 
gard to  the  calumnies  fpread  againft  his  humble  fervant,  without 
nrft  giving  him  a  hearing.  Adrian  returned  him  an  elegant  and 
artful  letter  of  thanks,  exhorting  him  ftrongly  to  write  againft 
Luther,  and  inviting  him  to  Rome.  Erafmus  wrote  a  fecond 
tlme^  and  offered  to  communicate  to  Adrian  his  opinion  upon 
the  fitteft  methods  to  fupprefs  lutheranifm  :  for  he  entertained 
ibme  hopesi  that  his  old  friend  and  fchool-fellow  might  pollibly 

do 
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do  fome  frood.     Adrian  S^nt  him  word,  that  he  {konU  be  glatt 

to  have  his  opinion  upon  this  atFair ;  and  invited  hrm  a  fecond 

time  to  Rome.     Erafmus  cxcufed  himfelf  from  the  journey,  oil 

account  of  his  bad  hcnlth,  and  other  impediments  ;  but  ccrtaiiK 

ly  did  not  repofe  fiich  confidence  in  Adrian,  as  to  truft  himfelf 

in  his  hands.     He  tells  his  holinefs,  that  he  had  neither  the  ta^ 

lents,  nor   the   authority,  requifite  for  anfwering  Luther  widi 

any  prolped  of  fuccefs.     He  then  proceeded  to  the  advice  ke 

had  promifed  :  and,  i.  He  difapproves  of  all  violent  and  aud 

methods,  and  wilhes  that  fome  condefcenfion  were  (hewed  to 

the  lutherans.     2.  He  thinks,  that  the  caufes  of  the  evil  (houM 

be  inveftigated,  and  fuitable  remedies  applied  ;  that  an  amndlf 

fliould  enfue,  and  a  general  pardon  of  all  that  wa«  paft^  and 

that  then  the  princes  and  magiflrrates  fhould  take  care  to  prevcrt 

innovations  for  the  future.     3.  He  thinks  it  needful  to  reftraii 

the  liberty  of  the  prefs.     4.  He  would  have  the  pope  to  give  tlw 

world  hopes,  that  fome  faults  (hould  be  amended,  which  could 

be  no  longer  juftified.     5.  He  would  have  him  afTemble  perlons 

of  integrity  and  abilities,  and  of  all   nations. — ^Here  Erafmii$ 

breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  .a  fentence,  intending  to  fay  more  at 

another  time,  if  the  pope  were  willing  to  hear  it.     But  he  had 

already  faid  too  much.     Adrian  utterly  diiliked  his  advice;  and 

Erafmus's  enemies  took  this  opportunity  of  plotting  his  ruin; 

but,  luckily  for  him,  the  pope  died  foon  after,  which  put  a  ftop 

to  their  contrivances.  \^ 

As  the  monks  reported  in  all  places,  that  Erafmus  vC^a  In* 
theran,  he  took  n^uch  pains  by  his  letters  to  undeceive  tl^u^ 
lie,  and  fatisfy  his  friends.     With  this  view  he  wrote,  in  i%if 
to  Henry  VIII,  and  to  the  pope's  legate  in  England.     Cuthff 
Tonftall  fent  him  a  letter,  and  exhorted  him  to  anfwer  Luthc^ 
and,  unable  any  longer  to  withftand  the  importunate  folicit.  , 
tions  of  the  romanifts,  he  fent  word  to  the  king,  that  he  wa" 
drawing  up  a  piece  againft  Luther.     This  was  his  "  Diatribe 
de  libero  arbitrio,"  which  was  puWiftied  the  following  year. 
But  this  gave  no  latisfaQion  at  all  to  the  romanifts :  and  indeed 
who  can  wonder  ?  For,  fuppofing  him  to  have  proved  I-uther 
erroneous  in  his  notion  of  free-will,  as  all  parties  allowed  he 
did)  what  had  thrs  to  do  with  the  difpute  between  Luther  and 
the  pope  ?  or  how,  by  fo  doinc:,  did  he  favour  the  romanrfis 
any  more  than  the  lutherans  ?  To  fay  the  truth,  he  very  dcx^ 
teroufly  and  artfully  chofe  this   point  of  difpu ration,  that   he 
might  appear  to  the  romanifts  to  write  againft  I^rUthcr,  and  yet 
avoid  cenfuring  his  oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome :  that  is, 
to  write  and  not  to  write  againft  him.     The  romanifts  thought 
themf::lves  very  little  obliged  to  him  for  this  work ;  and  in  rea-^ 
lity  were  fo. 

Adrian 
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aik  Adrian  dying  this  year,  he  was  fuccccdcd  hj  Qemcnt  VII^ 

ail  *  who  fent  to  Erafmus  an  honourable  diploma*  accompanied  witlt 

fc  two  hundred  florins.     He  invited  him  alfo  to  Rome>  as  his  pre- 

k:  dcccflbrs  had  done  :  but  "  at  Rome,"  fays  Erafmus^  **  there  aro 

%i  many  who  want  to  deftroy  me,  and  they  had  almoft  accomplifli- 

m  ed  their  purpofe  before  the  death  of  Adrian.     After  having,  at 

/rif  his  own   requell,  communicated  to  him  my  fecret  opinion,  I 

csk  found  that  things  were  altered,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  in  fa- 

:ci;  vour."    The  caufe  was  manifeft,  fays  his  biographer  Jortin ; 

iff  £rafmus  had  hinted  at  the  neceffity  of  a  reformation  ;  and  fuch 

erir  language  was  highly  difgufling  at  the  court  of  Rome.     If  Lu«* 

^n  ther  did  not  like  Erafmus,  becaufe  Erafmus  approved  not  in  alt 

jg.  things  either  his  do£krine  or  his  condufb,  the  court  of  Rome 

3^  liked  him  as  little,  becaufe  he  did  not  condemn  Luther  in  ail 

to  •:  things :  yet  thought  it  proper  to  give  him  good  words  and  pro* 

tot  mifes,  and  to  entice  him  thither  if  poflible;  where  he  would 

.J:  have  been  in  their  power,  and  no  better  than  a  prifoner  at 

^l':  In  1524,  Luther,  upon  a  rumour  probably  that  Erafmus  was 

.^^  going  to  write  againft  him,  fent  him  a  letter,  full  of  fire  and 

'^  fptrit ;  which  gives  fo  juft  an  idea  of  both   Luther  and  Eraf- 

^..  inus,  that  we  think  ourfclves  obliged  to  prefent  the  reader  with 

j|j.j  part  of  it.     He  begins  in  the  apoilolical  manner:  "  Grace  and 

^.:  peace  to  you  from  the  lord  Jefus.     I  ihall  not  complain  of  you 

^'  for  having  behaved  yourfelf,  as  a  man  alienated  from  us,  for 

.;  the  fake  of  keeping  fair  with  the  papids,  our  enemies :  nor  was' 

V  I  much  offended,  that  in  your  printed  books,  to  gain  their  fa- 

^/'  rour,  or  to  foften  their  fury,  you  cenfured  us  with  too  much. 

'  C  thl  acnniony.     We  faw,  that  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  yoa 

T  dit  ^^^  difcernment,  the  courage,  and  the  refolution,  to  join  with 

I  (\cit^  "*  ^°  freely  and  openly  oppofing  thofe  monllers ;  and  therefore 

'  h    v7i  ^^  durft  net  exad^  from  you  what  greatly  furpafleth  your  ftrength 
(  n*  ff  be  ^^^  ^^^^  capacity.     We  have  even  borne  with  your  weaknefs^ 

.   ^  and  honoured  that  portion  of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  you."' 

"V"?  I    1'  Then,  having  beitowed  upon  him  his  due  praifes,  as  a  reviver 

1  rther  ^^  ^^^  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  holy  fcriptures  had 

J  ,Sc  fa^^"  ^^^^  ^^^  examined  in  the  originals,  Jie  proceeds  thus  :  "  I 

'T^    d  ^^^^^  wilhed,  that,  dcferting  your  own  province,  you  (hould, 

%^  come  over  to  our  camp.     You  might  indeed  have  favoured  u» 

^^^  lot  a  little  by  your  wit  and  eloquence  ;  but,  forafmuch  as  you» 

'^    h  *^^^  ^®'  ^^^  courage  which  is  requifite,  it  is  fafer  for  you  to  ferv^ 

^^j  _^  he  Lord  in  your  own  way.     Only  we  feared,  that  our  adver- 

ana  7^  kries  (hould  entice  you  to  write  againfl:  us,  and  that  necefBtyv 

^^^  Kf  ^^^^  thenconftrainusto  oppofe  you  to  your  face. — I  am  con-*- 

th(^  emed,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  refentment  of  fo  many  emlnentr 

I  ^^ '  jerfons  of  your  party  hath  been  excited  againft  you*     I  mu(b 

.  fappofci  that  this  gives  you  no  fmail  uneafinefs :  for  virtiie  likqt 

A<J"^  yours 
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yours,  mere  human  vimie,  cannot  n\tk  z  maii  aboVe  being  Mf^ 
fe£ked  by  fuch  trials.— I  could  wifli,  if  it  were  poffible,  to  zSt 
the  part  of  a  mediator  between  you,  that  they  might  ccafe  to 
attack  you  with  fuch  animofity,  and  fuffer  your  old  age  to  reft 
in  peace  in  the  Lord  :  and  thus  they  would  ad,  if  they  either 
Confidered  your  weaknefs,  or  the  greatnefs  of  the  caufe  in  dif- 
pute,  which  hath  b^en  long  fince  beyond  your  talents.  They 
would  {hew  their  moderation  towards  you  fo  much  the  more^ 
fince  our  atfairs  are  advanced  to  fuch  a  point,  that  our  caufe  is 
in  no  peril,  though  even  Erafmus  ihould  attack  it  with  all  his 
might :  fo  far  are  we  from  dreading  the  keened  flrokes  of  his 
wit-  On  the  other  hand,  my  dear  Erafmus,  if  you  duly  reflect 
upon  your  own  imbecility,  you  will  abftain  from  thole  (harp 
and  fpiteful  figures  of  rhetoric ;  and,  if  you  cannot  defend 
your  fentiments,  will  treat  of  fubjefts  which  fuit  you  better. 
Our  friends,  as  you  yourfelf  will  allow,  have  reafon  to  be  Un-^ 
eafy  at  being  la(hed  by  you,  becaufe  human  infirmity  thinks  of 
the  authority  and  reputation  of  Erafmus,  and  fears  it :  and  in- 
deed there  is  much  difference  between  him  and  other  pajnits^ 
he  being  a  more  formidable  adverfary  than  all  of  them  put  to^ 
gcther."  This  letter  vexed  Erafmus  not  a  little,  as  may  tzfilf 
be  imagined.  He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  j  but  tlie  anfwer  is  not 
in  the  colleftion  of  his  epKUcs. 

In  1525  he  publifhed  his  "  Diatribe  de  libero  arbttrio"  againft 
Luther  ;  which  Luther  replied  to,  in  a  trcatife  intituled,  '*  D6 
fervo  arbitrio."  He  tells  Erafmus,  that  his  Diatribe,  as  to  thtf 
manner  and  compofition,  is  very  elegant ;  as  to  the  matter,  very 
contemptible,  and  rcferabling  **  an  excrement  in  a  golden  diih.** 
He  mixes  compliment,  praife,  fcorn,  infult,  ridicule,  and  in- 
Tc6tivc,  all  together;  and  flings  them  at  his  head.  Erafmus 
was  much  provoked  at  this  treatment,  and  immediately  wrote 
a  reply,  which  was  the  firft  part  of  his  Hyperafpiftes :  the  fe** 
cond  was  publiihed  in  '527.  The  year  after  he  publifhed  two 
trcatifes,  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  intituled,  "  'I'he  pronunci^ 
ation  of  the  greek  and  latin  languages,"  and/' The  Ciceroni- 
anus/*  In  the  former,  which  is  one  of  the  mod  learned  of  all 
his  compofitions,  are  contained  very  curious  refearchcs  into  the 
pronunciation  of  vowels  and  confonants  5  in  the  fecond,  which 
is  one  of  the  moil  lively  and  ingenious,  he  rallies  agreeably 
fome  Italian  purifts,  who  fcrupled  to  make  ufe  of  any  word  of 
phrafe  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  Cicero  :  not  that  he  con<* 
demned  either  Cicero  or  his  manner  of  writing,  but  only  th<S 
fcrvility  and  pedantry  of  his  imitators,  which  he  thought,  and 
▼cry  juftly,  deferving  of  ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  when 
Frobcn  engaged  him,  the  very  fame  year,  to  rcvife  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Tufculan  queftions,  he  prefixed  to  it  an  elegant  pre- 
£ice|  in  which  be  highly  extols  Cicero^  both  for  his  llyle  and 
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titoml  fentiments^  and  almofl  makes  a  faint  of  him  :  and  Julius 
Scaliger,  who  levelled  a  philippic  or  two  at  Erafmus,  for  his 
treatment  of  the  ciceronians,  declared  afterwards,  that  he  was 
billing  to  forgive  him  his  blafphemies,  and  to  be  at  peace  with 
him  thenceforward,  for  the  fake  of  this  preface;  which  he  con- 
lidered  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  of  fatisfa£lion  made  to  the 
tnanes  of  the  roman  orator. 

In  April  1529  Erafmus  departed  from  Bafil,  where  he  had 
now  lived  many  years,  but  where  he  thought  himfelf  no  longer 
fafe ;  and  went  to  Friburg,  where  at  firft  he  had  apartments 
belonging  to  the  king,  but  afterwards  bought  a  houfe.  Here, 
in  15^1,  he  had  a  fight  of  the  firft  oration  of  Julius  Scaliger 
againft  his  Ciceronianus ;  all  the  copies  of  which,  or  at  leaft  as 
many  as  he  could,  Erafmus  is  faid  to  have  collefted  and  de- 
ftroyed.  "  There  is  fomething,"  fays  Dr.  Jortin,  **  ridiculoufly 
diverting  in  the  pompous  exclamations  and  tragical  complaints 
of  Scaliger.  One  would,  imagine  at  leaft,  that  Erafmus  had 
called  Cicero  fool,  or  knave,  and  had  made  water  upon  his 
aflies  :  and  yet  all  his  crime  was,  to  have  befprinkled  the  fer- 
vile  imitators  of  Cicero  with  a  little  harmlefs  banter."  Aftct 
the  firft  oration,  Scaliger  compofed  a  fecond  more  fcurrilous 
if  poflible  than  the  firft  :  but  it  was  not  publiftied  till  after  hraf« 
muss  death,  in  1537.  Some  of  Scaliger's  friends  were  much 
difpleafed,  it  feems,  at  the  fcandalous  manner  in  which  he  had 
treated  Erafmus,  and  defired  him  to  give  over  the  contention. 
He  declared  himfelf  therefore,  though  in  a  proud  and  awkward 
manner,  willing  to  be  reconciled :  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  he 
was  at  laft  forry  for  his  rudenefs  to  Erafmus,  and  wrote  a  copy 
of  verfes  in  his  praife,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

Erafmus  now  began  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and  to  repre« 
£snt  himfelf  as  quite  worn  down  with  age,  pain,  and  ficknefs; 
and  in  1535  he  returned  to  Bafil,  to  try  if  he  could  recover  his 
health,  where  he  continued  ever  after.  This  year  Bembus  con- 
gratulates him  upon  the  high  regard  which  the  pope  had  for 
him;  and  hopes  that  it  would  end  in  great  preferment,  by 
which  he  probably  meant  a  cardinal's  ha^.  The  enemies  of 
Erafmus  have  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  defigned 
him  fuch  a  favour :  Erafmus  hath  affirmed  the  contrarv,  and 
fays,  ^*  that  having  written  to  Paul  III«  that  pope,  before  ne  had 
unfealed  his  letter,  fpoke  of  him  in  the  moft  honourable  man- 
tier  :  that  he  had  refolved  to  add  to  the  college  of  cardinals  fome 
learned  men,  of  whom  he  might  make  ufe  in  the  general  coun* 
tril,  which  was  to  be  called;  and  I,"  fays  Erafmus,  *^  was 
named  to  be  one.  But  to  my  promotion  it  was  objefted, 
that  my  bad  ftate  of  health  would  make  me  unfit  for  that  func- 
tion, and  that  my  income  was  not  fufficient :  fo  at  prefent  they 
think  of  loading  me  with  preferments^  that  I  may  be  qualified 
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for  the  red  hat.  He  declares,  however,  that  hh  heaftfi  wotiB 
not  permit  him  to  accept  fuch  favours,  fince  he  could  fcarcc  fthr 
out  of  his  chamber  with  fafety  ;  and  he  refufed  every  thing  that 
was  offered  him." 

He  had  been  ill  at  Friburg,  and  continued  fo  at  Bafil.     In  the 
fummer  of  1536  he  grew  worfe;  and  the  laft    letter  which 
we  have  of  his  writing  is  dated  June  the  20th  of  that  year.    He 
fubfcribes  it  thus,  *•  Krafmus  Rot.  xgra  manu.'^    He  was  for 
almoft  a  month  ill  of  a  dyfentery ;  and  he  knew  that  his  dif- 
eafe  would  prove  mortal.     He  had  forefeen  for  fevera!  months, 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  long ;  and  he  foretold  it  again  three 
days,  and  then  two  days,  before  his  death.     He  died  July  12, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Bafil,  where  his  tomb  is  to  be  feen,  with  a  latin  in- 
fcription  on  the  marble,  of  which  a  copy  is  inferted  in  the  firft 
volume  of  hb  works.     He  had  made  his  will  in  February,  in 
which  he  left  handfome  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  diftributed  to  relieve  the  fick  and  poor,  to  marry 
young  women,  and  to  affift  young  men  of  good  charafters  :  by 
which  it  appeared,  thnt  he  was  not  in  lo-.v  circumftances,  nor  fo 
bad  an  ceconomift  as  he  fometimcs  feemed,  between  jeft   and 
eameft,  to  rcprefent  himfelf.     His  friend  Beatus  Rhenanus  has 
given  us  a  defcriptioti  of  his  pcrfon  and  manners,  and  tells  us, 
that  he  was  low  of  ftature,  but  not  remarkably  fliort ;  that  he 
was  well-lhapcd,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  hair  in  his  youth 
of  a  pale  yellow,  grey   eyes,  a  cheerful  countenance,  a  low    ^J 
voice,  and  an  agreeable  utterance  ;  that  he  was  neat  and  decent 
in  his  apparel ;  that  he  had  a  very  tender  and  infirm  conftitu- 
tion,  and  a  tenacious  memory  ;  that  he  was  a  pleafant  compa- 
nion, a  very  conftant  friend,  generous  and  charitable,  &c.    He 
had  one  peculiarity  belonging  to  him,  which  was,  that  he  could 
not  endure  even  the  fmell  of  fiih  ;  fo  that,  however  he  might  he 
a  papift  in  other  refpedls,  he  had,  as  he  fays,  a  very  lutheran 
ftomach.     He  ufcd  to  dine  late,  that  he  might  have  a  long  morn- 
ing for  ftudy.     After  dinner,  he   would   converfe  cheerfully 
vf\ih  his  friends  upon  all  forts  of  fubjefts,  and  deliver  his  opi- 
nions freely  upon  men  and  things.     Erafmus,  fays  Baylc,  did 
not  care,  at  firft,  to  fit  for  his  pifture  •,  but  he  conquered  that 
averfion,  and  was  frequently  drawn  by  Holbein. 

He  dwelt  longer  at  Bafil  than  at  any  other  place.  He  de- 
lighted in  that  city;  and  though  he  fometimes  madeexcurfions, 
yet  he  was  fure  to  return.  The  revolution  in  religion  was  the 
only  caufc .  that  hindered  him  from  fixing  his  tabernacle  there 
all  his  days.  At  Bafil  they  (hew  the  houfe  in  which  ht 
died ;  and  the  place  where  the  profeflbrs  of  divinity  read  thcxi 
winter-lefturcs  is  called  the  college  of  Erafmus.  'His  cabinet 
h  one  of  the  mofl  confidcrable  rarities  of  the  ^ity ;  it  contains 
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Itis  ting,  his   feal,  his  fword,  his  knife,  his  pencil,   his  wi^ 
written  with  his  own  hand>  and  his  pidure  by  Holbein,  which 
is  a  maftcrpiece.     The  magiftrates  bought  this  cabinet,  in  i66i, 
for  nine  thoufand  crowns,  of  the   defcendahts  of  Erafmus's 
heir :  and,  if  we  may  believe  Patin,  they  made  a  prefent  of  it 
to  die  univerfity  j  but  others  fay,  they  fold  it  for  a  thoufand 
crowns.     Nothing  has  made  the  city  of  Rotterdam  more  fa- 
mous, than  its  having  given  birth  to  this  great  man  :  nor  has  it 
been  infenfible  of  the  honour,  but  has  teflified  a  regard  to  him 
in  the  following  manner.     In  the  firft  place,  the  houfe  in  which 
he  was  born  is  adorned  with  an  infcription,  to  inform  both  na- 
tives and  ftrangers  of  tliis  illuftrious  prerogative.     Secondly, 
the  college,  where  latin,  greek,  and  rhetoric  are  taught,  bears 
the  name  of  Erafmus,  and  is  confecrated  to  him  by  an  infcrip- 
tion on  the  frontifpiece.    Thirdly,  a  ftatue  of  wood  was  raifecj 
to  him  In  1549.     Fourthly,  a  (latue  of  ftone  was  ereQed  in 
J555.     Fifthly,  -they  erefted  one  of  copper  in  1622,  which  i^ 
admired  by  the  connoifleurs.     It  is  in  an  open  part  of  the  city, 
(landing,  on  a  bridge  over  a  canal,  upon  a  pededal  adorned  with 
infcriptions,  and  mrrounded  with  iron  rails. 

But,  with  all  his  greatnefs,  Erafmus  had,  and  It  muft  not  be 
dlflembled,  his  failings  and  infirmities.  Bayle  has  obferved  o^ 
him,  that  he  had  too  much  fcnfibility  wh^n  he  was  attacked 
by  adverfaries ;  made  too  many  complaints  of  them  j  and  was 
too  ready  to  anfwer  them :  and  Le  Clerc  has  often  cenfured 
him  for  his  lukewarmnefs,  timidity,  and  unfairnefs,  in  the  bu- 
fmefs  of  ihe  reformation.  Dr.  Jortin  feems  to  allow  feme 
foundation  for  thefe  cenfures,  yet  has  offered  what  can  be  of- 
fered by  way  of  excufe  for  Erafmus.  To  the  firft  of  them  he 
irepHes,  that  Erafmus  ^  was  fighting  for  his  honour,  and  for  hi^ 
hfe  'y  being  often  accufed  of  nothing  lefs  than  heterodoxy,  im- 
piety, and  blafphemy,  by  men  whofe  forehead  was  a  rock,  and 
*whofe  tongue  was  a  razor.  To  be  mifreprefented  as  a  pedant 
and  a  dunce,"  he  fays,  **  is  no  great  matter,  for  time  and  trutji 
put  folly  to  flight :  to  be  accufed  of  herefy  by  bigots,  hypocrites, 
politicians,  and  infidefe,  this  is  a  fierious  atiair ;  as  they  know 
too  well,  who  have  h^  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  cffedls  of  it." 
As  for  his  lukewarmnefs  in  promoting  the  reformation,  Dr. 
Jortin  is  of  opinion,  that  much  may  be  faid,  and  with  truth,  in  y 
his  behalf.  He  thinks  that  Erafmus  **  was  not  entirely  free 
from  the  prejudices  of  education  •,  that  he  had  fome  indiftinft 
and  confufed  notions  about  the  authority  of  the  church  catholic, 
%irhich  made  it  not  lawful  to  depart  from  her,  corrupted  as  he 
believed  her  to  be  ;  and  that  he  was  much  (hocked  at  the  violent 
.meafures  which  were  purfued  by  the  reformers,  as  well  as  by 
the  violent  quarrels  which  arofe  among  them.'*  The  do€tot 
cannot  beperfuaded,  "that  the  fear  of  lofing  his  penfions  and 
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coming  to  want  ever  made  Erafmus  fay  or  do  things  which  he 
thought  unlawful ;"  yet  fuppofes,  "  that  he  might  be  afraid  of 
difobliging  fevernl  of  his  oldelt  and  beO;  friends,  who  were  againft 
the  lutheran  reformation,  fuch  as  Henry  Vlll.  Charles  V,  the 
popes,  Wolfey,  &c.  and  alfo  his  patrons,  Warham,  Montjoy, 
More,  Tonflall,  Fiflier,  Bembus,  &c.  and  all  thefe  things  might 
influence  his  judgment,  though  he  himfelf  was  not  atall  aware 
of  It.  There  is  no  neceflity  to  fuppofe,  that  he  aded  againft 
his  confcience  in  adhering  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  no,  he  pcr- 
fuaded  himfelf  that  he  did  as  much  as  piety  and  prudence  re- 
quired from  him  in  cenfurini^  her  defects."  The  do<flor  ob- 
fervcs,  that  **  though  as  protcllants  we  are  certainly  much  ob- 
liged to  Erafmus,  yet  we  arc  more  obliged  to  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  otiier  authors  of  the  reformation.  This,"  fays  he, 
"  is  true  j  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  we  and  all  the  nations  in  Europe 
are  infinitely  obliged  to  Erafmus,  for  fpcnding  a  long  and  labo- 
rious life  in  oppoGng  ignorance  and  fupcrftition,  and  in  promot- 
ing literature  and  true  piety." 

The  works  of  Erafmus  were  publiflied  at  Leyden,  1706,  in 
a  very  handfome  manner,  in  ten  volumes,  folio,  having  been 
printed  under  the  care  and  infpeftion  of  the  very  learned  Mr. 
Le  Clerc  :  and  we  think  it  proper  to  fubjoin  the  contents  of  each 
volume  here  [<^],  as  it  will  not  only  prefent  the  reader  with 

many 


[q]  Vol.  i.  De  copla  verborum  & 
return  libri  duo.  Thcv)dc»ri  Cazze  grain- 
matlceilibridun.  Synraxis.  Ex  Luciano 
vcrfa.  Erafml  dcrJamatio  Lucunje  rc- 
fpondent.  Dc  rationc  confcritendi  Cf  if- 
tolas.  Dc  pueris  (latim  ac  libcnliier  in- 
ftituendis.  De  ratione  lYudii.  Dc  laude 
medicina*.  Libanii  aliquot  declamationcs 
verfe.  Similium  liber  umu.  Co!lo- 
quiorum  liber.  De  rcdta  litini  {»r«clquc 
fcrmoni^  pronunciatione.  Ciccronianus, 
five  dc  Optimo  diccndi  gcncre.  Dc  civi- 
litatc  morumpucrilium.  Gaieni  quofdam 
latin^  verfa.  £pitome  inclegantias  Lau- 
rcntii  Vailie.  Euripidls  Hecuba  &  Iphi- 
genia  verfibus  latinis  rcddita.  In  nucem 
Ov'dii  comroentarius.  EMigrammata  va- 
rii  generis  Sc  argument!.  Vol.  ii.  Ada- 
giorum  opus  in  ^uo  cxpllcata  proverbia 
425  f.  Vol.  iii.  Epiftol;c  I209i  Secun- 
dum ordinem  temporum  quo  fcriptat  funt 
digcftac,  ab  anno  14^9  ad  1 5 36:  fub- 
jun<5la  appcndice  epillolarum  5f7,  qua- 
rum  dc  tempore  non  conltat.  Vol.  iv.  Ex 
Jlutarcho  vcrfa.  Apcphthcgmatura  libri 
"8.  Siulritia:  laus.  Ad  Philippum  Bur- 
gundionum  principem  panegyricus.  Ad 
Philippum  eundcm  carmen  cpicum  gra- 
tuUtorium.      Indituilo  principla  chxilli* 


ani.  Ifocratjs  oratio  ad  Nici>c!em  regeiil 
dc  regno  adrainilbando,  laiinc  vcrfa.  Dc- 
clamatio  de  morte,  five  conloUtio  ad  pa* 
trem  falii  obitu  afBidum.  Declamati* 
uncula  nomine  cpifcopi,  refpondeos  iis 
qui  ftbi  nomine  populi  gratuUti  eifeac,  & 
omnium  nomine  obedirntlsun  quam  vocanC 
detulilfcnt.  Querela  pacis  undique  gen- 
tium cjcda  protiigataequc.  Xenophontii 
Kicro  latin e  vcrfus.  Precatio  ad  domi* 
num  Jefum  pro  pace  eccJcdap.  Lingua* 
five  de  linguK  ufu  atque  abufu.  De  fe* 
t>e<f\utis  incommodis:  carmen  heroicum 
Sc  iambicum  dimetrum  catale^icum,  ad 
Gulielmum  Copum  Baftleenfcm.  Vol«  v. 
Enchiridion  militischiilbani.  Orario  de 
virtulc  ampledlenda.  Ratio  verse  ihco- 
lugiic.  Paraclefis,  Hve  hortatio  ad  phi* 
lofophis  chrilhanx  lludium.  Exomolo* 
gefis,  five  modus  conlitendi.  Enarratlo 
pfalmi  primi  et  fecundi.  Paraphrafis  in 
pfalmiim  3.  Concio  in  pfalmum  14^ 
Dc  puritate  ecclelix  Chriili.  Enarratio 
in  pfalmum  a?.  De  bello  Turcis  intc- 
rendo  coniultatio.  Enarratio  in  pfahnoi 
34^' ^9.  De  amabili  eccleliae  Concordia. 
Concio  in  pfalmum  86.  De  magnitudir.e 
mifericordi.trum  Domini  concio.  Virginia 
&  sui  tyrii  comparatio.     Goacio  de  pucro 
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many  pieces  of  Erafmus,  wliich  could  not  well  be  inferted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  iinicic,  bat  alfo  in  feme  meafurc  further  il- 
lullrate  the  hillory  of  his  life. 

ERASrUS  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Baden  in  Germany  about  1524.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  and  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  when  he  was  fix- 
teen  years  old  5  but  he  had  fome  difficulties  to  ilruggle  with> 
on  account  ol  the  naitow  circumftances  of  his  parents.  Provi- 
dence however,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  raifed  up  a  Maecenas  for 
him,  who  fupplied  him  plentifully  with  every  thing  he  wanted, 
"VV  hen  he  had  been  at  i^aiil  two  years,  he  was  feized  with  the 
plague,  but  happily  recovered  from  it.  Afterwards  he  went  into 
Italy,  and  fettled  at  Bologna  *,  where  he  applied  himfelf  intenfcly 
to  the  ftud>  of  philofophy  firft,  and  then  of  phyfic.  He  fpent 
nine  years  in  Italy  among  the  mod  eminent  phyficians,  and  ac- 
quired great  Ik  11  in  that  fcicnce.  Then  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  hvcd  fome  time  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Hen- 
neberg,  where  he  pra£lifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation.  Af- 
terwards the  eleflor  palatine,  Frederic  III,  gave  him  an  ho- 
nourable invitation  to  his  court,  and  made  him  firft  phyfician 
and  counfellor  :  he  appointed  him  alfo  profeflbr  of  phyfic  in  the 

Jcfu.  EpiAola  confolatoiia  ad  virginet  fem,  pro  decUmttione  matrimonii.  Apo- 
floras.  Chiitiijii!  matrimonii  inltitutio.  logia  de  *'  In  principio  crat  fermo." 
Vidua  chnlViana.  EccletiaftcB,  five  de  Apologia  prima  ad  ootaiiones  Edvardi 
ratione  cone  onandi.  Modus  orandi  Dc>  Lei.  Apolcgia  fecunda  &  certia.  Apo- 
um.  Syinbolum,  five  cittchifmus.  Pre-  logia  ad  J.icobum  l.apidem  Stunicam  z  ft 
catioi.es.  fiecjtio  dominici  digeiU  in  3.  Adverfus  Sandtium  Caranzam.  Apo- 
feptem  partes  juxii  dies  tottdem.  Pxan  logia  in  natalemfiedam.  Apologia  ad ver- 
virgini  mairi  dicendus.  Obfccratio  ad  fuD  dehjcchaiones  Petri  Sutoris.  Ad  an- 
virginem  Manam  in  rrbus  advcrfis.  De  tapoiojiam  ejus  retponlio.  Appendix  de 
coniemptu  mundi.  Dc  tsedio  &  pavore  fcnptis  JoJici  ClitoTei.  Declamationes 
Chrilli  difputatio.  Ode  de  cafanataliria  adve:fus  cenfuras  theoiogorum  Parifienfi- 
pueri  Jefu.  Ezpoftulatio  Jcfu  cum  ho«  um.  Apologia  ad  Phimoliomi  cujufdaia 
mii.e  pcreunte.  Hymni  vaiiii  Liturgia  difputationes  de  divortio.  Apologia  ad 
virginis  Lauretanar.  Carmen  votivum  juveaem  gerontodidafcalum.  Apoiogiaad 
Gcnovevae.  Commcntarius  \A  duo&  hym-  (juofdam  monachos  Hifpanos.  Apologia 
00s  Prudentii,  dc  natali  6c  epi^hania  pu-  prima  ad  Albcrtum  PiuniCarporumprio* 
eri  Jefu.  Chrilliani  huminis  in(litutum>  cipem.  De  efu  carniuro  &  hominum  con. 
five  fymbolum;  carmen.  Epitaphia  in  ftitutio.iibus,  ad  ChriHophorum  epifco* 
Odiliim.  Vol.  vi.  Novum  Teilamen-  pum  Bafiicenfe  n.  De  libero  arbitno  dia«« 
tum  ex  grsca  Erafmi  editionCj  cum  ejus  tribe,  feu  col latio.  Vol.  x.  Hyperafpitttt 
verfione  Sc  aunotationibus.  Vol.  vii.  diatribe  adverfus  fe.Tum  arbiirium  Mar- 
Paraphrafii  Novi  Teftamenti.  Vol.  viii.  tini  Luihcri.  Adverfus  cpilloUm  cjof. 
£x  fando  Joanne  Chryfoftomo  verfa.  Ex  dem,  prxltigiarum  libelli  cujufdam  de. 
fan^^o  AthanaHo,  ex  O.  igene,  ex  Bifilio  teittio  Contra  pfeudevangelicos.  Ad 
verfa.  Oratio  de  pace  &  difcordia  contra  Eleutherium,  ad  Grunnium.  Ad  fratres 
fadliofos,  ad  Cornelium  Goudanum.  Ora-  Germanise  inferioris.  Spongia  adverfus 
tio  funebri«  in  funere  Berthae  de  Heien»  adfpergines  Ubnci  Huttcni.  Pantalabus» 
Coudanae.  viduae  probatilfimae.  Carmine  feu  adverfus  febricitanus  cujufdam  libel- 
varia.  Vol.  ix.  Epiftola  apologetica  ad*  lum.  Antibarbarorum  liber  primus.  Ad* 
Martinum  Dorpium.  Apologia  ad  Jaco*  vcrfus  Grcculos.  Rcfponfio  ad  Petri  Cur- 
bum  Fabrum  Stapulenfem.  Ad  Jacobi  fit  d^^lcnHonem*  FpiftoU  de  Termini  fui. 
][^atomi  dialogum  de  tribus  linguis  8c  rati-  infcnptione  ;|d  Alphonfum  Valdefium^- 
0^9  (t^dii  ;heplo^ici.    Ad  joannem  Aten.  £f  iftola  ad  Hcoficum  Ducem. 
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tinxverfity  of  Heidelberg,  Here  there  arofe  a  warm  dHpntd 
about  the  facrament,  namely,  **  Whether  the  terms  Flesh  an4 
Blood  ought  to  be  underftood  literally  or  metaphorically?*' 
Eraftus  engaged  in  this  controvcrfy,  and  publiftied  a  book,  ia 
which  he  contended  for  the  metaphorical  fenfe.  He  had  all 
along  joined  the  ftudy  of  divinity  to  that  of  phyGc,  and  wa^ 
cfteemed  as  good  a  divine  as  he  was  a  phyfician  j  for  which  rca- 
fon,  in  1564,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  the  divines 
of  the  palatinate  and  thofe  of  Wirtemberg,  about  the  real  prc- 
fence  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  Eraftus  was  ordered  by  the  cleftor 
Frederic  to  be  prefent  at  it.  He  afterwards  left  Heidelberg, 
and  returned  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. Here  he  caufed  a  fociety  to  be  eftabliflied  for  the  parti- 
cular ftudy  and  promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  fpent 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  the  adlive  purfuit  of  it :  and  here  he 
died  Dec.  31,  15^3- 

He  wrote  feveral  books  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and  fome 
particularly  levelled  at  Paracelfus,  whofe  whimfies  and  extra- 
vagances ne  was  very  earneft  to  difcredit  and  explode.  He 
tprote,  as  we  have  ooferved,  upon  fubjefts  of  divinity;  but 
what  made  the  mbft  noife  of  all  his  performances,  and  make$ 
him  chiefly  memorable  now,  is  his  book  "  De  cxcommunica- 
tionc  ecclefiaftica."  In  this  he  denies  the  power  of  the  churchj^ 
tnd  affirms  their  cenfures  to  be  incapable  of  extending  beyond 
this  prefent  life.  For  this,  as  we  may  eafily  conceive,  the  pa- 
pifts  thundered  againft  him  their  loudeft  anathemas ;  nor  has 
he  been  fpared  by  thofe  who  were  not  papifts.  Beza  wrote 
againft  him  in  a  book,  intituled,  "  De  vera  excommunicatione 
et  chriftiano  preft)yterio ;"  and  fo  did  our  learned  Hammond  in 
his  book,  "  Of  the  power  of  the  keys.*'  Eraftus  knew  well 
enough,  that  a  work  of  that  import  was  not  likely  to  be  relifti- 
cd  by  divines  of  any  order  5  and  therefore  ordered  it  not  to  be 
publiftied  till  after  his  death.  Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  it  was 
iuppofed  to  be  publiftied  by  his  widow ;  which  looks  as  if  it  wa^ 
iifticred  into  the  world  from  an  unknown  editor. 

ERATOSTHENEvS,  a  Greek  of  Cyrenc,  librarian  of  Alex- 
andria, under  king  Evergetcs,  the  fon  of  Ptolemy  Philadcl- 
pKus,  died  194  years  before  Chrift,  cultivated  at  once  poetry, 
grammar,  philofophy,  mathenjatics,  and  excelled  in  the  firft' 
and  the  laft.  He  was  ftyled,  the  Cofmographer,  the  meafurer 
of  the  univerfe,  the  fecond  Plato.  He  was  the  firft  who  dif- 
covcrcd  a  method  of  nieafuring  the  bulk  and  circumference  of 
the  earth.  He  conftrufted  the  firft  obfervatory,  and  ohferved 
the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  lie  found  out  alfo  a  method  of 
knowing  the  primitive  numbers,  that  is,  the  numbers  that  have 
«b  comrf^on  meafure  between  them :  it  confifts  In  excluding  the 
numbers  that  have  not  this  property.    It  Wa$  named  the  &eve 
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of  Eratafthencs.  This  pbilofopher  likewife  compofcd  a  treatifc 
for  completing  the  analyCs,  and  he  folved  the  problem  of  the 
duplication  ei  the  cube,  by  mean^  of  an  inftrumenc  compofed 
of  feveral  Aiders,  Having  attained  the  age  of  80,  and  being 
oppreffed  with  infirmiues,  he  voluntarily  died  of  hunger.     He 

.defcribed  in  greek  the  reigns  of  38  Theban  kjngs,  which  had  . 

'  been  omitted  by  Manetho,  out  of  the-facred  records  of  the 
-^Igyptians,  at  Thebes,  and  this  at  the  command  of  king  Ever- 
getes.  Apollodorus  tranfcribed  this  catalogue  out  of  Eratof- 
thenes,  and  Sycellus  out  of  Apollodorus.  This  catalogue  or 
Laterculus  of  Eratofthenes  is  generally  owned  to  be  the  moft 
authentic  Egyptian  account  of  all  others  now  extant ;  and 
reaches  from  the  beginning  of  that  kingdom  after  the  deluge, 
till  the  days  of  the  judges;  if  not  alfo  till  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon :  and  by  Dicaearchus's  connexion  of  one  of  its  kings  with 
an  antediluviaa  king  of  -ffigypt  on  one  fide,  and  with  the  firft 
olympiad  of  Iphitus  on  the  other,  we  gain  another  long  and  au- 
thentic ferics  of  heathen  chronology  during  all  that  time.  The 
little  that  remains  to  us  of  the  works  of  Eratofthenes  was  print- 
ed at  Oxford  in  1 672,  8vo.  There  are  two  other  editi^o'i :  one 
in  the  Uranologia  of  father  Petau,  1630 ;  and  the  other  at 
Amfterdam,  in  the  fame  fize,  1703. 

ERCHEMBERT,  of  Lombards,  lived  in  the  ninth  century. 
He  beg^n  early  in  life  to  bear  atms,  and  was  made  prifoner  of 
war.  He  retired  to  Monte  Caffino,  where  he  embraced  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedia  at  the  age  of  about  25.  The  government  of 
a  neighbouring  monaflery  was  conferred  upon  him  j  but  here  he 
«ras  expofcd  to  fo  many  vexations,  that  he  was  obliged  once  more 
to  retire.  It  was  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  that  he  wrote  a 
Chronicle,  or  a  Hiftory  at  large  of  the  Lombards,  which  U 
thought  to  be  loft,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  fame  hiftory,  from 
the  year  774  to  888%  It  is  a  fort  of  fupplement  to  Paul  the 
^deacon.  Acthony  Caraccioli,  prieft  of  the  order  of  regular 
clerks,  puWiftied  this  abridgment,  which  relates  fome  curious 
fadis,  wUh  other  pieces,  at  Naples,  in  1620,  4to.  Camillus 
Peregrinus  gave  it  afterwards  to  the  public  in  bis  hiftory  of  the 
princes  of  Lombardy,  1643,  4to. 

ERCILL-YA-CUNIGA  (Don  Alonzo  d'),  fon  of  a  cele- 
brated lawyer,  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  cm* 
peror  Maximilian.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  of  Philip 
II,  and  fought  under  him  at  the  famous  battle  of  Saint  Qoentin 
*"  '557-  The  warrior,  fmitten  with  tlie  dcfire  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of  different  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  travelled 
over  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  Having  learned, 
while  at  London,  that  fome  provinces  of  Peru  and  Chili  had  re* 
volted  againft  the  Spaniards,  their  conquerors  and  their  ty- 
rants, he  was  feized  with  an  ardent  longing  to  go  and  Cgnalize 
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his  courage  on  this  new  fcene  of  a£lion.  He  pafled  tlie  firon* 
tiers  of  Chili  into  a  little  mountainous  region,  where  he  main- 
tained a  long  and  painful  war  again  ft  the  rebels,  whom  at  length 
he  defeated.  It  is  this  war  which  makes  the  fubje£l  of  his 
poem  of  the  Araucana,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  country. 
Novel  and  bold  fentiments  are  obfervable  in  it.  The  victorious  ' 
bard  has  thrown  much  fire  into  his  battles ;  and  in  fevcral  paf- 
fages  the  poem  glows  with  all  the  charms  of  animated  verfc. 
The  defcriptions  are  rich,  though  defeftive  in  variety  ;  but  wc 
can  trace  no  plan,  no  unity  of  defign,  no  probability  in  the 
cpifodes,  no  harmony  in  the  charafters.  This  poem,  confifting 
of  more  than  36  cantos,  is  too  long  by  one  half.  The  author 
falls  into  repetitions  and  details  of  infupportable  length  ;  in 
fine,  he  is  fometimes  as  barbarous  as  the  nation  againfl  which 
he  fought.  The  work  of  Cuniga  was  printed,  for  the  Grft  time^ 
in  1597,  i2mo  i  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Madrid,  1632, 

vols.  r2mo. 

ERCKERN  (Lazarus),  fuperintendant  of  the  mines  of  Hun-» 
gary,  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Tyrol,  under  three  emperors, 
wrote  on  metallurgy,  with  great  exaftitude.  His  book  is  in 
german;  but  it  has  been  tranflated  into  latin  accompanied  with 
notes.  It  appeared  for  the  firft  time  in  1694,  at  Frankfort,  fo* 
lio.  It  contains  almoft  all  th^t  is  neceflury  to  be  known  on  the 
art  of  effaying  metals. 

ERCOLE,  the  fon  of  Carl  Antonio,  was  a  difciple  of  his 
uncle  Julio  Cefare,  and  lb  happy  in  imitating/  his  manner,  that 
he  was  fent  for  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  highly 
honoured  and  nobly  rewarded  by  that  prince  for  his  ferviccs% 
He  was  befides  an  admirable  lutinifl :  ar^d  died  in  1676,  80 
years  old. 

EREMITA  (Daniel),  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  fecretary 
to  the  duke  of  Florence,  flourifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the 
xviith  century,  and  was  a  pretty  good  writer ;  but  neither  hi§ 
conduft  nor  morals  were  confiftent  with  the  profelRon  of  the 
belles  lettres,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himfelfl  Scaliger  had  a 
great  cfteem  for  him,  and  recommended  him  irt  the  ftrongeft 
terms  to  Cafaubon  j  for  which  he  was  afterwards  very  forry, 
upon  hearing  that  the  young  man  was  turned  roman-cathoHc, 
Cafaubon,  at  Scaliger's  recommendation,  took  him  into  his 
friendfhip,  procured  him  an  emplovment,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  him  into  Mr.  de  Montaterre's  family,  in  quality  of  precep. 
tor.  The  aflFair  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when, 
Eremita  found  means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  Mr.  dc  Vic, 
who  was  going  ambalTador  into  Switzerland,  Dc  Vic,  be- 
ing a  man  of  g^eat  bigotry,  and  fired  with  a  zeal  for  making 
converts,  foon  won  over  Eremita,  by  means  pf  a  fingle  confcr- 
'  cnce  with  one  of  the  bawling  enthufiafts  of  that  age,  a  portu- 
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f  ueHs  monk.  This  circumftancc  vexed  Cafaubon  to  the  heart, 
who  knew  the  abilities  of  the  converter,  and  thofe  of  the  con- 
vert :  he  knew  that  I  remita  was  a  better  fcholar  than  the  monk, 
and  yet  he  was  informed  that  the  monk  gave  Eremita  a  fall  at 
the  nrft  onfet.  But  he  foon  found  the  reafon  why  fo  flight  a 
refinance  had  been  made;  for  Eremita  defired  nothir^g  more 
than  to  perfuade  himfclf,  that  the  richeft  religion  is  at  the  fame 
time  the  bcft. 

However,  though  Eremita  had  changed  his  religion,  he  ftill 
retained  a  veneration  for  Scaliger  5  of  which  he  gave  a  public 
tcllimonyj  even  after  the  death  of  Scaligcr,  in  defending  him 
againit  Scioppius.  But  he  got  nothing  by  this  :  for  Scioppius 
publifhed  a  great  many  things  of  him,  which  did  no  honour  to 
his  character.  He  relates,  that  he  had  feen  him  at  Rome  ia 
i6o6:  Eremita,  fays  he,  came  to  me  with  the  two  Rubens's, 
in  order  to  go  to  Tivoli  5  and  thcfc  gentlemen  were  greatly 
fhocked  at  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  converfation.  Having  dit 
appeared  for  forro  time  after,  it  was  concluded,  that  poverty 
had  forced  him  to  flieltcr  himfelf  in  fome  carthufian  monafterv  ; 
but  it  was  found,  that  he  was  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  made 
his  court  to  archbifhop  Afcanio  Piccoiomini,  who  recommend- 
ed him  to  Silvio  Piccoiomini*  great  chamberlain  to  the  great 
duke  of  Florence.  By  this  means  he  obtained  a  penCon  from 
chat  prince,  as  a  reward  for  a  panegyric  written  on  the  nup- 
tials of  the  great  duke  with  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  and  publilh-^ 
cd  in  1608.  He  folicited  fo  earneftly  to  be  fcnt  into  Germany 
with  the  deputy,  who  went  to  acquaint  the  feveral  princes  of 
the  empire  with  the  death  of  the  great  duke's  father,  that  his 
requelt  was  granted.  At  his  return  to  Florence,  he  told  a  hun- 
dred idle  ftories  concerning  the  drunkennefs  of  the  Germans,  in 
order  to  make  his  court  to  the  Italians.  He  fet  up  at  Florence 
fora  man  who  was  profoundly  (killed  in  affairs  of  government; 
and  promifed  a  commentary  which  ihould  exceed  whatever 
had  been  written  upon  Tacitus.  As  he  looked  upon  the  hiftory 
pf  our  faviour  as  fabulous,  fo  he  took  a  delight  in  exclaiming 
againft  the  inquifitors  and  the  clergy  j  and  had  a  hundred  tales 
ready  upon  thele  occafions,  all  which  he  could  fet  off  to  advantage. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  Scioppius  has  given  of  Eremita  ;  and 
though  the  flanderous  and  fatirical  cad  of  mind  for  which  Sci- 
oppius was  remarkable  may,  in  mod  cafes  of  this  nature,  make 
his  evidence  fufpedled,  yet  Cafaubon  has  related  fome  particulars 
which  give  an  air  of  probability  to  wh;it  is  told  here.  Eremita 
4icd  at  Leghorn,  in  1613.  Grasvius  publiflied  at  Utrecht,  in 
^1701,  an  octavo  volume  of  his  Opera  varia ;  among  which 
were  Aulicae  vitae  ac  civilis,  libri  iv.  Thefe  works  were  in  manu- 
fcript  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  library,  and  communicated  by 
Magliabecchi  to  GraeviuS|  who,  in  a  prcfacci  has  endeavoured 
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to  refute  the  flanders  of  Scioppius.  The  four  books,  De  A%im 
'  lica  vita  ac  civili)  are  written  with  great  purity  and  elegance 
of  ftyle,  and  abound  with  curious  knowledge,  which  makes 
them  entertaining  as  well  as  ufeful.  Bayle  mentions  two  other 
works  of  our  author,  which,  he  fays,  dcfcrve  to  be  read ; 
*'  Cpiftolica  relatio  de  itinere  Germanico,  quod  legatione  magni 
Etruriae  ducis  ad  Rodolphum  IL  imperatorem  Germanix  anno 
1609  pera£luni  fuit ;"  and  his  epiflle  "  De  Helveticorum,  Rhe« 
torum,  Sedonenfium  fitu,  republica,  Sc  moribus."  His  l»tia 
poems  were  infertcd  in  the  fccond  volume  of  Dclicise  poetarum 
Uclgicorum.  * 

ERIGENA  (John  Scotus),  an  eminent  fcholar  of  the  mid- 
dle age,  was  born  in  an  early  part  of  the  ixth  century.  The  moft 
common  account  of  him  is,  tliat  he  was  a  native  of  Ayr,  in  Scot* 
land,  though  fome  writers  have  f^iid  that  the  place  of  his  birth 
was  Ergene,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  others  have  contend- 
ed that  he  was  an  Iri{hman.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  mod  proba« 
ble  that  he  was  Scotchman.  However  this  may  have  been»  he  was 
animated,  in  a  very  dark  period,  with  a  moil  uncommon  defire 
of  literature.  Seeing  his  country  involved  in  great  confu(iot| 
and  ignorance,  and  that  it  afforded  no  means  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  after  which  he  thirfted,  he  travelled  into  foreifi^n 
parts ;  and  it  is  even  averted,  by  feveral  authors,  that  he  went 
CO  Athens,  and  fpent  fome  years  in  ftudying  the  greek,  chaldaic^ 
and  arabic  languages.  In  whatever  place  he  obtained  his  leam* 
ing,  it  is  certain  that  in  philofophy  he  had  no  fuperior,  and  in 
languages  no  equal,  in  the  age  during  which  he  flouriOiede 
Thcfe  extraordinary  accomplifliments,  together  with  his  wit  and 
plcafantr),  which  rendered  his  converfation  as  agreeable  as  it 
was  indrudlive,  procured  him  an  invitation  from  Charles  the 
Bald,  king  of  France,  the  greateft  patron  of  literature  in  that 
period,  to  re(ide  with  him.  Of  this  invitation  Erigena  accept- 
ed, and  lived  a  number  of  years  in  the  court  of  that  prince,  on 
a  footing  of  the  moft  intimate  acquaintance  and  familiarity.  He 
flept  often  in  tlie  royal  apartments,  and  dined  daily  at  the  royal 
table.  From  the  following  repartee,  which  is  preserved  by  one 
of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  we  may  judge  of  the  freedom  which 
Scotus  ufed  with  the  monarch.  As  they  were  fitting  one  day  at 
table  oppofite  to  each  other,  after  dinner,  the  philofopher  hav- 
ing faid  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  rules  of 
poiitenefs,  the  king,  in  a  merry  humour,  aflced  him,  "  Pray 
what  is  between  a  fcot  and  a  fot  ?"  To  which  he  anfwered, 
<^  Nothing  but  the  table."  Charles,  fays  the  hiftorian,  laughe4 
heartily,  and  was  not  in  the  lead  offended,  as  he  made  it  a  rul^ 
never  to  be  angry  with  his  mailer,  as  he  always  called  Erigena, 
But  the  king  valued  this  great  man  for  his  wifdom  and  learning, 
ftill  more  than  for  his  witj  and  retained  him  about  his  perfon» 

not  • 
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$iOt  merely  as  an  agreeable  companion,  but  as  his  preceptor  In  the 
fciences,  and  his  bed  counfellot  in  the  mod  arduous  afiaits  of 
government.  While  Scotus  refided  in  the  court  of  France,  he 
compofed,  at  the  defire  of  his  royal  patron,  a  number  of  works, 
which  procured  him  many  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  and  many 
advcrfaries  on  the  other.  The  clergy,  in  particular,  were  diu 
fatisfied  with  fome  of  his  notions,  as  not  being  perfe£lly  ortho* 
dox.  One  of  the  fubjefts  which  employed  his  pen  was  the 
dodtrine  of  predeftination.  In  his  treatife  on  this  fubjeft,  which 
was  addrefled  to  Hincmar,  archbtfliop  of  Rheims^  and  Fardulust 
biftiop  of  Laon,  the  pofition  he  begins  with  ii,  that  ercry  quef* 
tion  may  be  refoived  by  four  general  rules  of  philofophy,  viz. 
divifion,  definition,  demonftration,  and  analyfis.  By  thefip 
rules  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  there  cannot  be  a  double  pre-^  < 
deftination,  of  one  to  glory,  and  another  to  damnation;  and 
that  predeftination  doth  not  impofe  any  neceflity,  but  that  man 
IS  abfolutely  free ;  and  that,  although  he  cannot  do  good  witli^i^ 
put  the  grace  of  Jefus  Chrift,  yet  he  doth  it,  without  being  con«# 
ilrained  or  forced  to  do  it  by  the  will  of  God,  by  his  own  free 
ibhoice.  Sin,  and  ike  confequences  of  it,  and  the  punifhments 
with  which  it  is  attended,  are,  fays  Erigena,  mere  privations, 
that  are  neither  forefeen  nor  predeftinated  by  God  5  and  pre- 
deftination hath  no  place  but  in  thofe  things  which  God  hath 
pre-ordained  in  order  to  eternal  happinefs  ;  for  our  predeftina^ 
tion  arifeth  from  the  forefieht  of  the  good  ufc  of  our  fiee-wili. 
Sentiments  fo  bold,  and  delivered  in  fuch  an  age,  could  not  fail 
of  exciting  great  indignation.  Wemlo,  or  Ganelo,  archbiihop 
bf  Sens,  having  read  the  work,  collefced  out  of  it  feveral  pro.- 
pofltions,  which  he  arranged  under  nineteen  heads,  according 
to  the  number  and  order  of  the  chapters  of  Scotus's  treatife, 
and  fent  them  to  Prudentius,  bifhop  of  Troyes.  This  prelate, 
having  examined  them,  found  in  them,  as  he  thought,  not  only 
the  errors  of  Pclagius,  but  the  impiety  of  thejQoUyridians.  He 
employed  himfelf,  therefore,  in  anfwering  Erigena  -,  and  ano- 
ther anfwer  to  him  was  written  by  Florus,  a  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Lyons.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Scotus  engaged  any 
farther  in  the  controverly.  Another  of  his  works  was  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  eucharift,  in  anfwer  to  a  famous  book  of  Pat* 
chaGus  Radbertus,  concerning  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift. 
Upon  this  head,  Erigena  had  the  good  fenfe  to  oppofe  the  doc- 
trine of  tranfubftantiation. 

"While  our  author  was  employed  in  thefe  difcuSions,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  drew  upon  him  the  difpleafurc  of  the  ro- 
man  pontiff.  Michael  Balbus,  the  greek  emperor,  had  fent,  in 
the  year  824,  a  copy  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius,  the  phiiofo- 
pher,  to  the  emperor  Lewis  the  pious,  as  a  moft  acceptable  pre* 
lent.  In  France  thefe  treatifts  were  efteemed  to  be  aa  vivahia«> 
S  We 
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ble  trcsiTure;  and  therefore  Charles  the  Bald,  who  could   no| 
read  greek,  was  earneftiy  defirous  of  peruGng  them  in  a  latin 
tranflation.     This  defire  was  undoubtedly  increafed  by  an  opi- 
nion which  at  that  time  univerfally  prcvaiievi,  though  without 
any  proof,  that  Dionyfius  the  ^irviopagite,  or  St,  Denys,  was 
the  firlt  chriftian  teacher,  or  apoiUc,  in  France.     At  therequeit 
of  Charles,  Joannes  Scotus  undertook  the  calk  of  tranflating  the 
works  in  quciiion,  the  titles  of  which  were,  "  On  theceleftial 
monarchy  j"    '*  On  the  ecclefiaftical  hierarchy ;"  "  On  divine 
Harness"  and,. "On  mydic  theology."    Thefe  books  were  re* 
ceived  with  great  eagcrnefs  by  the  weftem  churches ;  but  the 
tranflation  having  been  made  without  the  licenfe  of   the  fove« 
reign  pontiff,  and  containing  many  things  contrary  to  the  re« 
*  ceived  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  pope,  Nicholas  the  firft, 
was  highly  difpleafed,  and  wrote  a  threatening   letter  to  the 
french  king,  requiring  that  Scotus  fliould  be  baniihed  from  tlie 
univerfjty  of  Paris,  and  fent  to  Rome.     Charles  had  too  much 
affeftion  and  refpecl  for  our  author  to  obey  the  pope's  order  ; 
but  Erigena  thought  it  advifablc,  for  his  fafcty,  to  retire  from 
Paris.     According   to  fomc  writers,  it  w«s  upon  this  occafion 
that  he  returned  to  England.     It  was  the  tranflation  of  the  works 
of  the  pretended  Dionyfius  which  revived   the  knowledge  of 
alexandrian  platonifm  in  the  wcit,  and  laid  the  foundation  of. 
the  myftical  fyftem  of  theology,  which  afterwards  fo  generally 
prevailed.     Hence  it  was,  that  philofophical  entliufjafm,  born 
in  the  eaft,  nouriflicd  by  Plato,  educated  in  Akxandria,  n^.a- 
tured  in    Afia,  and   atlopied  into  the  greek  church,  found    its 
way,  under  the  pretext  and  authority  of  an  apoltohc  name,  in* 
to  the  wcilern  church,  and  there  produced  innumerable  mif- 
chiefs. 

The  moft  capital  work  of  Scotus  was  his  treatife  "  On  the 
divifionof  nature,  or  the  natures  of  things  j"  which,  after  long 
lying  in  manufcrigt,  was  publiihed  at  OAiord,  in  1081,  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale-  In  v-irious  refpgdts  tins  was  the  moil:  curious  li- 
terary produftiou  of  the  age  in  which  Erigena  flourifljcd,  being 
written  with  a  metaphyseal  fubtlety  and  acutcncfs  tlicn  unknown 
in  Europe.  This  acutencfs  he  acquired  by  reading  the  writings 
ef  the  greek  philofophers :  and  by  apnlyii.g  the  refinement  of 
logic  to  the  difcuflion  of  theological  fubjecls,  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  that  fchohftic  divinity,  which  made  fo  diilinguiihcd  a 
figure  in  the  middle  ages,  and  fo  long  refilled  the  progrefs  of  ge- 
nuine fciencc.  The  remarks  of  6ne  of  our  antient  hiilorians 
fHovcden]  on  Scotus's  work  are  not  unjuft.  **  His  took,  inti- 
tuled,  '  The  divifion  of  nature,'  is  of  great  ufc  in  folving  many 
intricate  and  perplexing  queilions  ^  it  we  can  forgive  him  for 
deviating  from  the  path  of  the  latin  philofophers  ana  divines,  and 
purfuing  that  of  the  Greeks.  1%  was  this  that  made  him  appear 
0  a  heretic 
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«  heretic  to  many ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  there  zr6  many 
things  in  it  which,  at  firft  fight  at  Icaft,  feem  to  be  contrary  to 
the  catholic  faith."  Of  this  kind  are  his  opinions  of  God  and 
the  uiiiverfe,  which  bear  a  conHderable  refemblance  to  the  pan- 
theifm  of  Spinoza.  At  the  entrance  of  his  work,  Erigena  di- 
vides nature  into  that  which  creates,'  and  is  not  created  5  that 
which  is  created,  and  creates ;  that  which  is  created,  and  docs 
not  create  5  and  that  which  neither  creates  nor  is  created.  As 
a  farther  proof  of  the  Angularity  of  John  Scotus's  genius,  we 
fiiaJl  produce  his  argument  for  the  eternity  of  the  world.  **  No- 
thing can  be  an  accident  with  refpedJ:  to  God ;  confequently,  it 
was  not  an  accident  with  refpeft  co  him  to  frame  the  world : 
therefore  God  did  not  exift  before  he  created  the  world  ;  for, 
if  he  had,  it  wouM  have  happened  to  him  to  create ;  that  is, 
creation  would  have  been  an  accident  of  the  divine  nature.  God 
therefore  precedes  the  world,  not  in  the  order  of  time,  but  of 
caufality.  The  caufe  always  was,  and  is,  and  will  be;  and 
therefore  the  efFe£l  always  has  fubfifted,  doth  fubGft,  and  will 
fubfift ;  that  is,  the  univerfe  is  eternal  in  its  caufe/'  Hence 
Ei^gena  taught  that  God  i^  all  things,  and  that  all  things  are 
God ;  by  which  he  might  only  mean  the  fame  with  the  oriental, 
cabbaliilic,  and  alexandrian  philofophers ;  and,  after  thefe, 
^th  the  followers  of  Origen,  Synefius,  and  the  fuppofed  Dio- 
*  nyfius,  that  all  things  have  eternally  proceeded  by  emanation 
from  God,  and  will  at  length  return  into  him  as  dreams  to  their 
fource.  Accordingly  he  fays,  that  "after  the  refurreflion  na- 
ture itfelf  will  refurn  to  God ;  God  will  be  all  in  all,  and  there 
will  remain  nothing  but  God  alone."  From  thefe  brief  fpeci- 
mens  it  appears,  that  the  philofophy  of  Scotus  was  founded  in 
the  cnthutiaftic  notions  of  univerfal  deification;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  he  is  rather  to  be  ranked  among  tlie  fanatical  than 
among  the  atheiftical  philofophers.  The  monadic  life,  which 
then  fo  generally  prevailed,  afforded  fo  much  leifure  for  indulg- 
ing the  flights  of  imagination,  and  fo  many  opportunities  for  an 
odentatious  difplay  of  piety,  that  it  was  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  propagation  of  enthufiafm.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  times  made  it  perfeftly  eafy  for  thofe,  who 
were  inclined  to  praftife  upon  vulgar  credulity,  to  execute  their 
defign-  It  is  not,  therefore,  furprifing,  that  the  dreams  of 
mydicifm  (hould  be  extenfively  propagated,  under  the  authority 
of  a  fuppofed  apodolical  name. 

The  concluding  period  of  Erigena's  life  is  involve!  in  fomc 
degree  of  uncertainty.  According  to  Cave  and  Tanner,  he  re-  ., 
moved  from  France  to  England  in  877,  and  was  employed  by 
king  Alfred  in  the  redoration  of  learning  at  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford.  It  is  faid  by  Tanner,  that  in  879  he  was  appointed 
profeflbr  of  mathematics    and  adronomy  in  that  univerfity. 

Here 
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Here  lie  continued  three  years,  whcTtf  upon  account  of  fom^ 
differences  which  arofe  among  the  gownfmen,  he  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Malmfbury,  where  he  opened  a  fchool.     Behaving, 
howevcTy  with  harflmefs  and  feverity  to  hi$  fcholars,  they  were 
fo  irritated,  that  they  are  reported  to  have  murdered  t^ira  with 
the  iron  bodkins  which  were  then  ufed  in  writing.     According 
to  others,  the  fcholars  were  iniligated  to  this  atrocious  a&  by 
Ae  monks,  who  had  conceived  a  hatred  again  ft  Scotus,  as  well 
for  his  learning  as  his  heterodoxy.     The  time  of  his  death  is 
iifFerently  ftated,  but  is  generally  referred  to  the  year  883. 
Some,  however,  place  it  in  either  884  or  886.     Such  is  the  ftate 
of  fafts,  as  given  by  moft  of  theenglifli  writers;  but  other  au- 
thors fuppofe  that  our  hiftorians  have  confounded  John  Scotus 
Erigena  with  another  John  Scot,  who  was  an  EngUthman,  con- 
temporary with  Alfred,  and  who  taught  at  Oxford.     According 
to  Mackenzie,  Erigena  retired  to   England  in  864,  and  died 
there  about  the  year  874.     As  a  proof  of  the  laft  circumftance^ 
he  refers  to  a  letter  of  Anaftafius,  the  librarian  to  Charles  the 
Bald,  written  in  875,  which  f peaks  of  Scotus  as  of  a  dead  man. 
Dr.  Henry  thinks  it  moft  probable  that  he  ended  his  days  ia 
France.     Anaftafius  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Erigena,  that  he 
afcribcd  his  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Dionyfius  to  the  efpe«* 
cial   influence  of  the   fpirit  of  God.     He  was  undoubtedly  Zv 
very  extraordinary  man  for  the  period 4n  which  he  lived.     Dur- 
ing  a  long  time  he  had  a  place  in  the  lift  of  the  faints  of  thcS 
church  of  Rome ;  but  at  length,  on  account  of  its  being  difco- 
▼ered   that  he  was  heterodox  with  regard  to  the  dodrine  o£ 
tranfubftantiation,  Baronius  ftruck  his  name  out  of  the.calen^ 
dar.     A  catalogue  of  Scotus's  works  in  general  may  be  fccn  ia 
Cave.     Bale  has  added  to  the  number,  but  probably  without 
fufficient  reafon. 

ERINNA,  a  grecian  lady  contemporary  with  Sappho,  com- 
pofed  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  of  whicli  fome  fragments  artf 
extant  in  the  Carmina  novem  poetarum  femiuai'um ;  Antwerp 
8vo.  1568.  Imitations  of  them  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Pamaflle 
des  dames,  by  M.  Sauvigny. 

ERIZZO  (Lewis  and  Mark  Anthony),  two  brothers  of 
one  of  the  oldeft  families  of  Venice,  caufed  their  uncle  a  fc-» 
nator  of  Ravenna,  to  be  aiTafllnated,  in  1546,  in  order  that 
they  might  the  fooner  take  pofleflion  oJF  his  fortune.  The  fenate 
having  promifed  an  abfolute  pardon,  and  2000  crowns  reward,  to 
whoever  (liould  difcovcr  the  atrocious  fs^ft,  a  foldier,  their  ac- 
r  complice,  delivered  them  up.  Lewis  was  decapitated,  and  Mark 
Anthony  died  in  prifon.— Paul  Erizzo,  of  the  fame  family,  had 
loft  his  life  more  glorioufly  in  1469.  He  was  governor  of  Ne- 
gropont.  After  making  a  vigorous  refiftance,  he  furrendered  to 
the  Turks,  on  their  promife  that  his  life  Ibould  be  fpared.    The 
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♦mpc^or  Mahomet  11,  paying  no  regard  to  the  capitulation, 
Caufed  him  to  be  fawn  in  two,  and  with  his  own  hands  cut  of 
the  head  of  Anne,  daughter  of  this  unfortunate  but  illuftrious 
foldier,  becaufe  (he  would  not  comply  with  his  bafe  defires. 

ERIZZO  (Sebastian),  a  noble  Venetian,  died  in  15B5,  ac- 
quired a  name  by  feveral  literary  produftions.  He  addidled  him- 
felf  likewife  to  the  numifmatic  fcience,  and  left  a  treatife  in  ita* 
lian,  on  medals:  the  beft  edition  of  this  efteemed  work  is  that  of 
Venice,  in  4to.  the  copies  whereof  are,  for  the  moll  part,  with- 
out date,  but  fome  bear  that  of  1571.  He  alfo  pubKflicd  :  !• 
Des  nouvellcs  en  fix  journces;  Vcnifc,  1567,  4to.  2*  Trat* 
tato  della  via  inventrice  e  dell'  inftrumento  dc  gli  Antichi ;  Vc- 
nife,  1554,  4to. 

ERKlViNS  of  Steinbach,  archtteft  of  the  famous  tower  of 
Strafburgh,  died  in  1305.  It  was  not  finifhed  till  the  year 
1449. 

ERLACH  (John  Lewis),  born  at  Berne,  of  a  family  in  Swit- 
zerland famous  for  the  antiquity  of  its  nobility  and  the  great 
charadlers  it  had  produced,  and  the  chief  of  the  fix  noble  fami- 
lies of  Berne.  Karly  in  life  he  entered  the  military  fcTvicc 
t)f  France,  and  fignalized  himfelf  on  various  occafions.  His 
exploits  and  perfonal  valour  were  rewarded  with  the  titles  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  France,  of  governor  of  Bri- 
fach,  of  colonel  of  feveral  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of 
the  empire.  Louis  XIII  was  indebted  to  his  courage  for  tlic  ac- 
quifition  of  Brifach  in  1639  ;  and  Louis  XIV  in  great  part  for 
the  viftory  of  Lens  in  1648,  and  the  prefervation  of  his  army 
in  1649.  That  prince  made  him  commander  in  chief  of  his 
troops  on  the  dcfefkion  of  vifcount  Turennc.  D'Erlach  died  at 
Brifach  the  year  following,  at  the  age  of  55.  A  (hort  time  be- 
fore his  death,  the  king  had  appointed  him  his  iirft  plenipoten^ 
tiary  to  the  congrefs  of  Nuremberg,  and  was  preparing  to  re- 
compenfe  the  fervices  of  this  general  by  the  moft  diilinguilhed 
military  honours,  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  current  of 
his  days  was  cut  off  by  a  fudden  death.  D'Erlach  was  a  man 
of  underftanding  as  well  as  of  courage,  alike  capable  of  coa^ 
during  an  army  and  managing  a  negotiation. 

EROSTR ATUS,  or  ERATOSTRATUS,  an  obfcure  in^ 
dividual  of  Ephefus,  deiirous  of  rendering  his  name  famous 
with  pofterity,  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  feven 
wonders  of  the  world,  in  the  year  356  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
the  very  night  in  which  Alexander  the  great  was  born.  The 
magiftrates  of  Ephefus  paiGTed  a  law,  forbidding  his  name  to  be  . 
pronounced.  This  curious  law,  far  from  liaving  the  intended 
eSe£t,  only  ferved  the  purpofes  of  the  incendiary  :  it  was  the 
aneans  of  Spreading  and  perpetuating  his  memory. 

ERPE- 
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ERPENIUS (Thomas),  or,  ashewascallcd  in  dtftch/r|iom»i 
Yan  Erpc,  was  a  very  learned  writer,  and  incomparably  ikiiled 
in  the  oriental  tongues.  He  was  defcended  from  noble  families 
at  Boifleduc  in  Brabant,  which  place  his  parents  had  quitted 
on  account  of  the  proteftant  religion  they  had  embraced  ;  and 
was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  Sept.  ii»  1584..  From  hi( 
earlieft  years  he  ihewed  a  peculardifpofition  for  Icarningj  whicK 
induced  his  father,  though  no  fcholar  himfelf,  to  fend  him  to 
Leyden,  where  he  began  his  ftudies,  and  profccuted  them  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  his  mailers  were  extremely  furprifed.  At 
eii^hteen,  he  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  of  that  city  ;  where 
he  took  the  <lcgree  of  dodor  in  philofophy,  in  1608.  Voffius 
informs  us,  that,  not  long  after  he  became  a  ftudent  in  that 
l>lacc,  he  grew  fo  diffident  of  fucceeding  in  his  (ludies,  as  to 
have  tbouj^hts  of  laying  them  entirely  afide  ;  but  that,  refuming 
frefli  courage,  he  made  himfelf  raaftcr  of  fcveral  branchep  of 
literature,  and  particularly  metaphyfics.  For  this  purpofc,  he 
read  over  not  only  Ariflotle,  but  like  wife  a  great  number  of 
his  interpreters,  with  all  the  commentaries  of  Suarez  ;  in 
which,  it  feems,  he  was  fo  converfant,  that,  fcveral  years  after 
he  had  gone  through  his  courfe  of  philofophy,  and  was  engaged 
in  other  (ludies,  he  could  give  a  diftinft  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  almott  every  page  of  that  vaft  work. 

He  had  already  palled  through  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and  gained 
a  confiderabic  Ikiil  in  the  oriental  languages  ;  to  which  he  had 
applied  himfelf  at  the  perfuafion  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  fore- 
faw  how  great  a  man  he  would  prove  in  that  branch  of  learn* 
ing.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany ;  in  which  countries  he  contradled  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mod  learned  men  there.  While  he  was  at  London,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Bedell,  who  was  excellently  (killed  in  the 
oriental  tongues.  He  continued  a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  learned 
arabic  of  an  xgyptian  Jacobine,  named  Barbatus ;  and  gained 
the  friendfhip  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  among  whofe  letters  are  fcve- 
ral toErpenius.  In  one  of  April  the  7th,  i  610,  he  exhorts  him  to 
profecute  his  (ludies  in  the  arabic  tongue,  telling  him,  that  "  it 
would  be  of  the  greateli:  importance  to  learning  5  that  if  he 
looked  round  the  chridian  world,  he  would  find  no  perfon  who 
had  taken  the  proper  method  to  gain  the  wiihed-for  point  in  that 
kind  of  literature  ;  that  Jofeph  Scaliger  had  difappointed  their 
hopes*,  that  Bedell,  though  a  man  of  great  learning,  proceeded  fo 
flowly,  and  followed  fuch  courfe  of  lludies,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  expedl  from  him  ;  that  the  German,  who  made  fo 
great  a  noife,  was  not  to  be  depended  on  ^  that  the  Italians, 
after  raifmg  great  expectations,  had  of  a  fudden  dcferted  them  $ 
ia  Ihort^  that  himfelf  was  the  only  perfon  Vi^bo  had  laid   a 
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4bHd  and  &Tin  foundAdon  for  a  futisre  fuperftni^ture/'  During 
his  ftay  at  Venice,  by  the  affiftance  of  fome  learned  Jews  and 
Turks,  he  acqmred  the  knowledge  of  the  turkifli,  pcrfian,  and 
lethiopic  languages;  and  he  diltinguiflied  himfelf  in  Italy  to 
fuch  advantage,  that  he  was  offered  a  ftipend  of  500  ducats  a 
year,  to  tranikte  fome  arabic  books  into  latin. 

After  four  years  fpent  in  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Leyden^ 
July  i6i2 ;  about  which  time  there  was  a  defign  to  have  him 
lent  for  into  England,  and  to  have  an  honourable  ftipend  fettled 
on  him ;  but,  February  following,  he  was  chofen,  by  the  curators 
of  that,  univerfity,  profeflbr  of  the  arabic  and  other  oriental 
tongues,  except  the  hcbrew,  of  which  there  was  already  a  pro^ 
feflbr.  He  filled  this  chair  with  great  applaufe,  and  foon  after 
fet  up,  at  an  extraordinary  expence,  a  prefs  for  the  eaftern 
languages,  at  which  he  printed  a  great  many  excellent  works* 
October  16 16,  he  married  a  daughter  of  a  counfellor  in  the 
'Tourt  of  Holland,  by  whom  he  had  fevcn  children,  three  of 
which  furvived  him.  In  1619  the  curators  of  the  univerfity 
treated  a  fecond  chair  for  the  hebrew  language,  of  which  they 
appointed  htm  profeflbr.  In  1620  he  was  fent  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  and  the  ftates  of  Holland  into  France,  to  foUcit  Peter 
du  Moulin,  or  Andrew  Rivet,  to  undertake  the  profeflbrlhip 
of  divinity  at  Leyden :  but  not  prevailing  then,  he  was  fent 
again  the  year  fdlowing,  and,  after  fix  months  ftay  in  France* 
procured  Rivet,  with  the  confcnt  of  the  french^  churches,  to 
remove  to  Leyden.  Some  time  after  his  return,  the  ftates  of 
Holland  appointed  him  their  interpreter,  and  employed  him  to 
tranflate  the  letters  they  received  from  the  feveral  princes  of 
Africa  and  Afia,  and  alfo  to  wtite  letters  in  the  oriental  lan« 
guages :  and  the  emperor  of  Morocco  was  fo  plcafed  with  the 
purity  of  his  arabic  fWle,  that  he  fliewed  his  letters  to  his  nobles^ 
as  a  prodigious  curiofity,  for  their  elegance  and  propriety*  In  the 
midft  of  thefe  employments,  he  was  fe\zed  with  a  contagious  dif* 
eafe,  which  was  then  epidemical;  of  which  he  died  Nov.  13, 1624, 
at  no  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  All  the  learned  lamented 
him,  and  wrote  the  hfgheft  eulogiums  upon  him  $  as  indeed  he 
well  deferved  them,  for  he  was  not  only  oioft  eminent  as  a 
fcholar,  but  alfo  a  worthy,  honeft,  kind>hearted  man.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  he  rejected  an  advantageous  offer 
made  him  in  Italy :  he  rejefted  another  from  the  king  of 
Spain  and  the  archbifliop  of  oeville,  who  invited  him  into  that 
•kingdom,  to  explain  certain  arabic  infcriptions.  Gerard  John 
Voflius  made  his  funeral  oration  in  latin,  printed  at  Leyden  1625* 
in  4to  'j  and  the  fame  year  were  publifhed,  at  the  lame  place,  ' 
in  4to,  Peter  Scriverius'a  Manes  Erpeniani,  cum  epicediis  vario* 
rum. 
He  publiflied  many  works,  which  have  fpread  his  name  all 
Vol.  V.  G  g  over 
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over  the  world:  and  of  which  the  note  below  (RJcontainss 

catalogue. 

Some  of  them,  the  reader  fees,  are  pofthumous:  he  had  a  de* 
fign  to  have  publiChed  an  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  an  accurate 
latin  vcrfion  and  notes,  and  a  confutation  of  it  where  it  was  no* 
ceflary ;  a  Thefaurus  Grammaticus  for  the  arabic  tongue }  and  z 
lexicon  of  the  fame  language*  But  he  was  prevented  by  death 
from  executing  thefe  defigns^  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Chappelow,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Elementa  linguae  arabicae  ez 
£rpenii  rudimentiS)  ut  plurimum,  defumpta.  Cujus  praxi  gram- 
maticae  novam  legendi  praxin  addidit  Leonardus  Chappelow^ 
linguae  arab.cse  apud  Caiitabrigienfes  profeflbr."  Lond.  i73o» 
8vo. 

ERSKINE  (Ralph,  a.  m.)-  He  was  defcended  from  the  noble 
family  of  Mar  in  Scotland,  and  born  in  Alloa  1628,  where  he  re* 
ccived  the  rudiments  of  his  education,and  in  1650  took  the  degree 
of  ma(ter  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  In  1654  he  was 
appointed  miniiler  of  Falkirk,  but  eje£led  from  his  living  1662  by 
the  a£l  of  uniformity.  The  perfecution  carried  on  at  that  time  ia 
Scotland  againll  the  prefbycerians,  obliged  Mr.  Er&ine  to  take 
refuge  in  Holland  \  but  the  want  of  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life  induced  him  to  return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  committed  prifoner  to  the  Bafs,  a  ftrong  fort 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Forth.  There  he  continued  near  three 
years ;  till,  through  the  intereft  of  the  then  earl  of  Mar  his  kinf- 
man,  he  was  fet  at  liberty :  but  fuch  was  the  violence  of  the 
times,  that  he  was  again  driven  from  Scotland.  In  1687,  when 
king  James's  toleration  was  proclaimed,  Mr.  Erflcine  embraced 
it,  and  on  the  re-e(labli(hment  of  preiby tery  in  1690,  he  was  ap« 

[k]   r.  Annotationei  ad  lexicon   ara-  kaown*     7.  Hiftoria  Jofephi  patriarchs 

btcum   FranciTci  Haphclengii.     Lcyden^  ex  Alcorano,  arabice,  cum  veruenc  latino 

r6i3,  4to,  printed  with  the  Lexicon.    2.  &  notis*  1617,  410.    S.  Canones  de  lite- 

Grammacica  arabtcat  161 )»  4to.    3.  Fro*  rarum  £V|  arpud  Arabei  natura  St  perfflo- 

vvrbiorum  arabicorum  ceuturise  ll>   ara-  utione*  161^1  410.     9.  Rudlmcnta  lin* 

bice  &  latinc,  cum  fcbol lis  Jofephi  Sea*  guae  arabic«i  i620»  Svo.      to.  Vcrfio  St 

ligeri  Sc  Thomie  Erpenit,    1614,    410.  note  ad  arabtcatp  paraphrafin  in  evang«<- 

Scaliger  having  tranflated  and  written  notes  Hum  Joanflisv    1690.     11.    Gramnatica 

upon  part  of  the  arabian  piuverbSf  Cafau-  hebraeay   i62i(  8vo.     la.  Oratiooes  tr<9 

bon  engaged  ErpenJMSjScaliger  being  dead,  de  linguarum  hebreae  atque  arabicae  dl;- 

to  complete  that  work.  4.  Lockmannifabu-  nitate,    1621,    Svo.      13.    i'entatetichiig 

lae  Sc  fele^  qucdam  Arabum  adagia,  cum  Mofisi  arabiccf  1612, 4to.   This  vcrfion  ts 

inicrpretatione  iadna  Sc  nutii ;  1615,  8vo.  ancient,  and  wa«  made  by  a  chrtftian.   14, 

Am(f.  1636  Sc  1656  in  410,  with  the  ara-  ElmacirJ   hiiloria  faracenica.  Sec,   1625, 

bic  grammarjuft  mentioned.  5.  Giarumia  folio,  t  5.  Pfalmi  Davidis,  fyriac^,  cum  vrr«^ 

gnmmaCica  de  centum   regentibut,  five  fioac  Utina»  16251  4^*    >^*  GramnMicio^ 

linguae  Arabiaeparticulisi  arabice &Uuni,  chaldaea  &  fyra,   1628,  8vo.     17.   He  p«* 

cam  notis,    i6r7,  410.     Giarumia  is  an  regrinatione  gallicautiliier  inftituendatrac 

arabtc  grammar,  which  taket  itc   name  tatus,  1631,  tamo.    18.  Prxcepta  de  iin- 

from  its  author,  and  is  highly  e deemed  in  gua  Graecorum  rommuni,  1 662  ■  8t4».    i^ 

Afia  and  Africa.    6.  Novum  Tcflaoien-  Arcanum    pundlationii    xtTelatum,    Stc, 

tumi  arabicd,   16 1  7,410.    This  is  an  an-  1624)  4to, 
jioct  arabic  tttfxoop  whofe  author  as  not 
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pointed  mihtftcr  of  Churnfid^-  in  the  county  of  Berwick.  He 
died  1696,  aped  68,  much  refpefted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
left  behind  him  feveral  manufcripts,  elucidating  difficult  paflages 
in  fcripture  \  but  thefe  having  been  written  in  latini  none  of  them 
were  ever  publilhed. 

ERSKINE  (Ebenezbr,  a.  m.)  fon  of  the  above,  was  bora 
in  the  prifon  of  the  Bafs,  1680,  and  in  1701  took  his  deeree  ol 
mafter  of  arts  in  the  univerGty  of  Edinburgh.  In  1701  ne  wai 
ordained  minifter  of  Portmoak  in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  he 
difcharged  the  paftoral  duty  with  great  integrity  till  1728,  when 
Be  was  made  choice  of  to  he  one  ot  the  minmers  of  Stirling.  In 
2734»  he  refufed  to  aflift  at  the  fetclement  of  one  Mr.  Rennie, 
whom  John  duke  of  Argyle  had  prefented  to  the  parifli  of 
Muckhart,  for  which  he  was  depofed,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  men  among  thofe  people  called  feceders.  Buthis  popularity 
never  forfook  him;  he  was  beloved  by  his  hearers,  and  efteemed 
even  by  thofe  who  were  his  profeffed  enemies.  In  1747  an  un* 
happy  polemical  difpute  led  him  into  a  controverfy,  and  then 
he  joined  thofe  feceders  called  burghers.  He  died  at  Stirling 
1755,  aged  7$.  As  a  gentleman  and  a  fcholar,  few  ever  equalled 
him;  and,  although  but  in  low  circumftances, his  charity  was  un« 
bounded.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  printed  at  Glaf-* 
gow  in  8vo,  176a,  and  a  fifth  volume  at  Edinburgh  1765,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  duchefs  of  Northumberland,  in  whofe 
lamiiy  one  of  his  fons  lived  as  a  gardener. 

ERSKINE  (Ralph,  A.  m.),  brother  of  the  above,  was  horti 
in  1682  at  Roxburgh,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  foon  after  his 
father  was  difcharged  from  his  imprifonment  in  the  Bafs»  He  was 
educated  along  with  his  brother  Ebenezer  in  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  1704,  after  which  he 
was  licenfed  to  preach  as  a  probationer.  But  notwithftanding 
his  popular  abilities  as  a  preacher,  yet  he  did  not  obtain  a 
fettlement  in  die  church  till  17 11,  when  he  was  ordained  mi« 
nifter  at  Dunfermline  in  Fifefliire.  There  he  continued  till  17349 
when,  joining  the  feceders,  along  with  bis  brother  Ebenezer,  he 
was  depofed  by  an  order  from  the  general  afiembly.  Edeemed 
and  beloved  by  his  hearers,  they  built  a  meeting  for  him,  and 
attended  his  miniltry  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1 7  5 1 ,  aged 
69.  Asa  divine,  few  men  were  ever  mere  eiteemed  in  Scotland } 
and  the  character  given  of  him  by  the  late  Mr.  Harvey  fcts  his 
abilities  in  the  higheft  point  of  view.  His  works,  in  two  vols,  foh 
were  publiihed  in  1760,  confiding  of  the  following  articles: 
1.  Faith  no  fancy,  a  polemical  treatife.  a.  The  gofpel  fon* 
nets.  3*  A  paraphrafe  in  verfc  of  the  fong  of  Solomon  j  and 
about  two  hundred  feitnons. 

ERSKINE  (James),  lord  Alva,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  June 
ao,  i7J2icntered  advocate,  Dec.  24, 1743.;  was  appointed  flierifp 
of  the  county  of  Perthi  oa  the  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurif. 

G  g  a  diftion*! 
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dictions  'j  nominated  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of  excKeqiler 
of  Scotland,  May  27,  1 7  C4  )  this  he  rcfigned  on  his  appointment 
to  a  feat  on  the  bench  ot  the  fupreme  civil  court  of  Scotland^ 
June  8,  1 76 1,  on  which  occafion  be  aflumed  the  title  of  lord 
Barjarg,  a  property  he  inherited  from  his  mother  j  but  he  after* 
wards  afTumed  the  title  of  lord  Alva,  the  name  of  an  eftate 
belonging  to  his  father.  He  died  at  Driiraflieugh,  neaf  Edin* 
burgh,  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juflicCf  the  i3di 
of  May  1 796.  At  his  lordOiip^s  death,  he  was  the  oldeft Judge 
in  Britain.  He  married,  firft,  June  1 1,  [749>  Margaret,  (econd 
daughter  of  Hugh  Macguire,  of  Dmmdow,  in  Ayrfhire^  fifte» 
i>f  the  countefs-dowagcr  of  Glencaim :  by  her  (who  died 
April  1766,  aged  37)  he  had  two  daughters,  Jean,  unmarried, 
and  IfabcUa,  married  to  captain  Patrick  Tytler,  of  one  of  th« 
vegimecta  of  foot.  Ion  of  the  learned  author  of  the  Vindication 
of  queen  Mary ;  alfo  two  (bns  :  Charles,  bom  June  23,  17519 
died  September  17^,  in  his  loth  year  ^  and  John,  bom  Dec. 
30,  1758,  who,  after  ftudyiiig  the  law  in  the  Temple  and  at 
Edinburgh  univerfity,  entered  advocate  1781,  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  commiiiary  court  of  Scotland  in  1790,  and  died  at  Edin- 
burgh Jan.  16,  179a,  in  his  34th  year,  having  married  Chriftian^ 
eldeft  daughter  of  John  Carrutners  of  HotmainS)  by  whom 
he  had  two  font,  Janies,  heir  to  his  grandfather,  and  Johoy 
and  one*  daughter,  Charlotte.    I^ord   Alva  married,  fecondly^ 

Jean,  daughter  and  hetrefs  of  the  StirGng  family,  of  Herbert* 
bire,  reiiGt  of  fir  John  Stirling  of  Giorat,  bart ;  but  by  her, 
who  furvives,  had  no  iflue.  He  derived  his  defcent  from  fit 
Charles  Erfkine,  fourth  fon  of  John  feventh  Earl  of  Mar,  by 
his  fecond  wife,  lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  Efme 
duke  of  Lenox.  This  fir  Charles  was  created  a  baronet  in  16669 
was  fucceeded  bv  his  fon  fir  Charles  £r(kine,  of  Alva,  bora 
July  4,  16431  wno  married  Chrillian,  daughter  of  fir  James 
Dundas,  of  Arnifton.  By  her  he  had  four  fons  :  i.  Sir  James 
Erlkine,  of  Alva,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  July,  23*  1693, 
unmarried;  2.  Sir  John  Erfltine,  of  Alva  [s],  heir  to  his  brcK 
ther,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  March 
12,  1739,  ^S^^  ^7  (^^  married  Barbara  Sinclair,  fecond  daugb« 
ter  of  Henry  the  feventh  lord  Sinclair,  or  St.  Clair,  by  whom 
he  had  two  fons..  fir  Charles  Erikine,  of  Alva,  killed  at  the 

battle 

fs]  About  1 7 10,  or  171^,  (hit  fir  John  made.  During  the  fpwe  of  13  er  14 
£r(ktnedtfcoTertd  a  very  valuible  mine  of  weckf  it  hM  bcca  cndibiy  aftrmeA  that 
liiver  on  hit  eftate  of  Alva.  It  made  its  ore  was  produced  to  about  the  value  of 
Mt  appearance  in  fmalt  Arings  of  filver-  4000I.  per  week;  and  it  hat  been  con- 
ore,  which,  being  followed,  led  to  a  very  jedured  that  fir  John  drew  from  40  » 
large  maft :  part  had  tlie  appearance  of  50,000!.  befidaa  a  gtcatdeal  litppofcd  to 
malleable  iilver,  and  produced  la  ouncea  nave  been  purloined  by  the  workmea. 
of  filvcr  from  14  ounces  of  ore.  Not  more  When  this  mafs  was  exhaufted,  the  filver 
than  40  or  5cl.  had  beefk  expended  in  the  ore  began  to  appear  inmuch/otaikr  fiM»* 
iimidi  Nbca  Chii  Suable  diicorery  w:«a  titkf,  and  fyroptomt  of  leadj  wifb  other 
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battle  of  Lafelty  without  male-iflue,  and  fir  Heniy  Erfldne,  of 
Alva,  bart.  M.  P.  who  died  in  J7639  having  married  Janei 
Wedderburn,  filler  of  the  prefent  lord  chancellor  Loughboroughp 
and  left  by  her  two  font,  the  prefent  fir  James  Erikio^  Sinclair, 
of  Dyfart,  bart.  M.  P.  and  John,  ccunfeilor  at  law^  and  filazer 
to  the  court  of  common  pleas)  i  3.  Charles  :  and,  4.  Dr.  Ro* 
bert  Erikine,  i^yfician  to  the  tzar  o{  Ruflia.  Charles  ErfkinCi 
or,  as. he  more  ufttally  fpelt  his  name,  Areikine,  the  third  fon^ 
boim  in  1680,  ftudied law,  entered  advocate  171 1,  was  appointed 
folicitor^general  for  Scotland,  eledled  member  of  parliament 
for  the  Dumfries  diftri6l  of  boroughs,  nominated,  in  1737,  his 
majefty's  advocate  for  Scotland^  promoted  to  a  feat  on  the  bench, 
Nov.  89,  1 744,  on  which  occafion  he  aflumed  the  title  of  lord 
Tinwald,  the  name  of  an  eftate  belonging  to  him  in  Dumfries- 
Aire,  and  was  appointed,  1748,  lord  jufttce  clerk,  which  h« 
held  till  his  death,  in  176^.  He  had  difpofed  of  the  eftate 
of  Tinwald  fome  years  before,  as  alfo  of  the  lands  of  Barjarg, 
in  the  fame  county,  which  he  had  got  by  marriage,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  purchafe,  from  the  creditors  of  his  nephew,  hiji 
noble  paternal  feat  and  eftate  of  Alva,  in  Stirlingfhire ;  which 
be  accordinglv  did,  but  left  it  burthened  withfo  heavy  a  load 
of  debt,  that  nis  fon  was  obliged,  in  a  few  years,  to  difpofe  of 
it  to  the  late  John  Johnfton,  cfq.  brother  of  fir  William  Pul- 
tcney,  bart.  Lord  jufticc  derk  Tinwald  married,  firft,  De- 
cember 11,  1712,  Grizd,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  Grier- 
ibns,  of  Barjarg,  and  by  her  had,  befides  ten  children  who  died 
young,  and  were  buried  with  their  mother  in  the  Grey  Friers 
at  Edinburgh,  three  d^aughters,  Chriftian,  bom  December  30, 

17 1 5,  married,  Feb.  4,  1733,  to  Gr  Robert  Laurie,  of  Maxwell- 
toun,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  bart.-,  Jean,  born  April  15* 
1 726,  married  Dec.  21,1 746,  to  William  Kirkpatricic,  of  Shaws» 
in  the  fame  county ;  and  Sufannah,  born  Sept.  26,  1727,  mar« 
rie'd,  March  26, 1749,  to  Robert  Cambell,  of  Finaband  Menaie, 
member  of  parliament  for  Argylefliire,  and  receiver-general  of 
the  cuftoms ;  alfe,  two  fons,  Charles  Erflcine,  born  Oaober  21, 

1716,  member  of  parliament  and  counfellor  at  law«  vfho  died  at 
London  unmarried,  in  his  father's  life-time,  and  was  buri- 
ed in  the  chapel  of  Lincoln's  inn ;  s^nd  James  lord  Alva,  the 
fubje£fc  of  this  article.    Lord  Juftice  Clerk  Tinwald  married, 

jneuls,    were  diicovered.     The   confe-  fkine."    Prior  to  1765,  the  ftipcod  of  th« 

^uence  was,  that  all  farther  refearches  were  Biinifter  of  Alva  waf  extreneljr  moderate  { 

at  that  time  laid  afide.    Lord  Alva  had  lord  Alva»  of  hisown  accordt  and  without 

ill  his  pofleflioii  fome  very  rich  pieces  of  the  knowledge  of  the  minifter,  execttled.a 

ore ;  of  pare  he  caufed  a  pair  of  fil ver  com-  fummonft  of  atigmf  ncatiof)  againft  bimfe)f», 

munion-cupc  to  be  made,  which  he  pre*  as  fole  heritor  of  the  pariib ;  hy  which  an 

fcntedtothe  church  of  Alva;  they  were  addition  of  aal. aycar  was  made  to  dt« 

fhutiafcribed;  <*  Sacrisin  EcciefiaSandi  livinit.     SutUlical  Account  of  ScocU 

^rvaui  apud  Airerhv  A.  D.  17^79  ez  tr*  XV1|{.  139, 
fea(o  indigeno  D.D.C.Q^  JacQbos  Er- 
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fecondly,  Auguft  26,  17531  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Haref- 
tancs,  of  Craigs,  fclift  of  Dr.  William  Maxwell  of  Prcfton  (by 
whom  (he  had  two  daughters  and  coheirefles,  Mary,  married  at 
Edinburgh,  April  14,  176T,  to  William  twenty-firft  earl  oT 
Sutherland,  and  Wiihelma,  married  at  London,  Sept.  26,  I76i« 
to  John  lord  vifcount  Glenorchy,  fon  of  John  third  earl  of 
Breadalbane),  but  by  her,  who  dill  furvives,  had  no  iflue.  To 
the  memory  of  feveral  of  the  perfons  already  mentioned  l(Mrd  Alva 
kt  up  monuments  in  the  chancel  of  the  pariOi-church  of  Alva, 
with  elegant  elaflical  infcriptions  of  his  own  compofitton. 

ERYCEIRA  (Ferdi  vand  dbMeneses,  count  d*)  was  bom  at 
Liibon  in  1614.  After  having  early  acquired  a  tafle  for  Krera* 
ture,  he  went  and  ftudied  the  military  art  in  Italy.  Being  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  he  was  fucceflively  governor  of 
Penicha,  and  of  Tangiers,  ccunfellor  of  war,  gentleman  of  the 
chamber  to  the  infant  don  Fedro,  and  counfellor  of  ftate.  In 
the  midft  of  thcfc  feveral  employments;  the  count  d'Eryceira 
found  time  for  ftudy  and  compofition.  On  the  fubjeA  of  his 
numerous  publicationsf  the  reader  may  confult  the  journal  etran* 
ger  of  1757.  The  principal  of  them  are:  i.  1  he  hiftory  of 
Tangiers,  printed  in  folio  in  1723.  2.  The  hiftory  of  Portugal, 
from  1640  to  1657,  in  2  vols,  folio.  3.  The  life  of  John  I, 
king  of  Portugal.  Thefe  difTerent  books  are  of  great  ufe  to  ihc 
knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  his  country. 

ERYCEIRA  (Francis  Xavier  de  Meneses,  count  n*), 
great  grand  fon  oJF  the  foregoing,  and  inheritor  of  the  literary 
fruttfulnefsof  his  anceftor,  was  born  at  Ltft>on  in  1673.  He  bore 
arms  with  diftinguiOied  merit;  and  obtained  in  1735  the  title 
of  camp-mafter  general  and  counfelior  at  war.  He  died  in  1743, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  member  of  the  academy  of  Liibon,  of 
that  of  the  Arcades  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 
He  did  not  put  on  the  airs  of  atnan  of  quality  among  the  learned  | 
he  was  no  more  than  a  man  of  letters,  eafy,  polite,  and  com- 
municative. Pope  Benedi£b  XIII  honoured  him  with  a  bre* 
vet ;  the  king  of  France  made  him  a  prefent  of  the  catalogue  of 
his  library,  and  21  volumes  of  engravings.  The  academy  of 
St.  Pcterfburg  addreifed  its  memoirs  to  him  ;  feveral  writers  of 
France,  England,  Italy,  &c.  paid  him  the  compliment  of  their 
works.  His  anceftors  had  lelt  him  a  fele£l  and  numerous  li- 
brary^ which  he  augmented  with  15,000  volumes  and  ioqo 
manufcripts.  He  marked  his  literary  career  by  upwards  of  a 
hundred  difTerent  publications.  The  moft  known  of  them  arc  : 
I.  Memoirs  on  the  value  of  the  coins  of  Portugal,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy,  4to,  1738.  2.  Reflexions  on 
academical  ftudies.  3.  Fifty-eight  parallels  of  illuftrious  men, 
and  twelve  of  iUuftrious  women.  4.  The  flenriadp,  an  heroic 
poism  $  with  obfervatjons  on  the  rules  to  be  obferved  in  epic 
poetry,  4to^  1741*    Among  his  manufcripts  were  found  tf  quan.*- 

tity 
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tity  oiF  cflays  on  the  number  22t  on  occafion  of  the  aa  forts  of 
Toman  coins  prefented  to  the  king,  and  dug  up  at  Lifbon  the 
22d  of  Oftober  1711,  on  which  day  that  prince  completed  his 
22d  year.  The  author^  in  fo  manj  diifertations,  proves  the 
number  22  to  be  the  mod  perfe£):  01  all.  Such  puerilities  are 
(bmetimcs  found  in  otherwife  judicious  heads. 

ERY  IROPHILUS  (Rupert),  a  theologian  of  the  xviith 
century,  and  minifter  at  Hanover,  is  the  author  of  a  methodical 
<;ommentary  on  the  hiftory  of  the  paffion.  There  is  alfo  by 
him,  Catenae  aurese  in  harmoniam  evangelicam,  4to. 

ES  (James  van),  a  native  of  Antwerp,  acquired  confiderable 
reputation  by  painting  fifti,  birds,  flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
He  reprefented  nature  with  fo  much  truth,  that  his  pictures 
have  frequently  deceived  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  excel  him  in  the  art  of  painting  ihell-fi(h,  lobfters,  crabs, 
oyfters,  and  other  fiih  of  the  fame  genus.  He  likewife  fuc- 
ceeded  perfedly  wei)  in  his  imitation  of  fruits:  the  Hkenefs  in 
his  flowers  gives  them  a  fine  tranfparency  and  an  exquifite  colour* 
It  is  this  chiefly  in  which  the  merit  of  his  pi£lurcs  confills ;  the 
(tones  in  his  grapes  are  vifible  through  the  (kin. 

ESCALO  (Mastin  de  l'),  of  a  family  which  Villani  de- 
rives from  a  maker  of  ladders  named  Giacomo  Fico,  was  ele£l- 
cd,  in  1259,  podcftat  of  Verona,  where  his  parents  held  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  rank.  He  had  afterwards  the  title  of  perpetual  cap- 
tain, and  thenceforwards  a£led  as  fovereign.  But  though  he 
governed'this  petty  (late  with  confiderable  prudence,  his  great 
power  raifed  tlie  jealoufy  of  the  principal  inhabitants  againft 
him.  He  was  aflaflinated  in  1273-  His  defcendants  preferved 
and  even  augmented  the  authority  which  he  had  acquired  "in 
Verona.  Maftino  III,  of  I'Efcalo,  a  turbulent  and  ambitious 
perfon,  added  not  only  Vicenza  and  Brcfcia  to  his  domain  of 
Verona ;  he  took  Padua  from  the  Carraras,  and  made  Albert^ 
his  brother,  governor  of  it.  He,  being  addifted  to  dcbaueh^ay, 
was  a  fcourge  to  his  fubjedts,  and  carried  off  the  wifCiOf  otiji  qV 
the  difpofl'cfled  Carraras,  who,  not  ignorant  of  the  art  o^f.dif- 
fembling  on  a  proper  occafion,  flattered  the  pride  of  bom  the 
brothers.  Maftino,  the  mpft  enter prifing  of  the  two,  was  not 
long  before  he  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  Venetians,  by 
caufing  fait  to  be  brought  into  the  Lac^unes.  1  hefe  haughty  re- 
publicans, jealous  of  a  right  which  they  were  defirous  of  ren-* 
dering  exclufive,  declared  war  againft  the  Efcalos,  reftored  Pa- 
dua to  the  Carraras,  poflefled  thcmfelves  of  the  march  of  Tre- 
vifanC)  and  (hut  up  Maftino,  in  1339,  in  his  little  territory  of 
Verona  and  Vicenza.  This  petty  tyrant  committed  unheard-of 
barbarities  during  the  courle  of  the  war.  Bartholomew  de 
PEfcalo,  bifhop  of  Vtrona,  being  fufp^£^ed  of  an  intention  to 
Asiijcx  up  the  town  (o  the  Venetians,  Maftino  his  ^oufin  killed 
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him  at  the  entrance  of  hid  epifcopal  palacCf '  Aug* -aS*  t^jS* 
The  pope,  being  informed  of  this  murder>  fuhjei^ed  Msiftino  19 
a  public  penance  ^  who,  after  Laving  performed  it»  enjoyed  the 
Veroneze  in  peace.  But  in  1387  he  was  fnatched  from  his 
family  by  death,  Anthony  de  I'Efcalo,  a  brave  but  cruel  man, 
ftaincd  with  the  murder  of  his  brother  Bartholomew,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Venetians,  for  declaring  war  againft  the 
Carraras.  His  profperity  and  his  fucceifes  alarmed  the  duke  of 
Milan,  who  in  1387  took  pofieQion  of  Verona  and  Vicenza* 
Anthony,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  obcatncd 
9n  afyluffl,  and  the  title  of  noble,  at  Venice.  Maftino  HI  had 
a  fon  called  Can  the  great ;  and  this  fon  a  baitard,  named  Wil« 
liam,  the  heir  of  his  valour  and  his  ambition.  This  William,  fe- 
conded  by  Francis  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua^  retook  the  poflefiioii 
of  Verona  and  of  Vicenza  in  1403.  His  power  was  begin- 
ning to  be  refpe£led,  when  the  fame  Carrara,  who  had  aflifted 
him  to  regain  the  authority  of  his  anceftors,  poiibned  Ixim  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  a  vifit  he  made  him,,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  pay  him  a  compJiment-  This  treachery  proved  a  iifelefs 
crime.  The  Vicentines  and  the  Veroneze,  refufing  to  acknow-r 
ledge  this  wretch,  and  weary  with  being  the  fubjeft  of  contefl: 
to  petty  tyrants,  fubmitted  themfclves  to  the  republic  of  Venice 
in  1406.  Brunoro  de  I'EfcaJo,  the  laft  branch  of  this  ambitious 
family,  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt^  in  i4io>  to  regain  poi&iTion 
of  Verona  \  he  was  defeated  by  the  Venetian  forces.  1  he  Sca- 
ligers,  who  conduiSled  themfclves  with  the  fame  pride  and  info* 
lence  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  the  Efcalos  had  done  at  Ve- 
rona, pretended  to  be  derived  from  them ;  but  it  was  proved  to 
them  that  their  vanity  was  without  foundation. 

ESCALQUENS  (William),  capitoul  of  Touloufe  in  1326, 
has  made  his  name  remarkable  in  hiftory  by  a  pious  comedy. 
Being  in  perfe£l  health,  he.caufed  a  iblemn  fervice  to  be  heij 
in  the  church  of  the  dominicans  in  that  city,  at  which  were  pre- 
fent  the  capitouls  his  colleagues,  with  a  great  number  of  others 
who  were  xnyited  to  this  extraordinary  ceremony.  The  reprc- 
(entation  wa^as  natural  as  poffible^  for  he  himfelf  was  laid  at 
length  in  a  coffin,  having  his  hands  joined,  and  furrounded  bv 
forty  lighted  torches.  The  mafs  being  ended,  the  inceaie 
was  adininidered  about  the  pretended  corpfe,.  with  the  cuf* 
tomary  prayers.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  put  the  body 
in  the  ground ;  but  his  zeal  did  not  extend  to  that  length-  They 
proceeded  therefore  to  lay  him  behind  the  great  altar,  from 
whence  he  took  himfelf  away  fhortly  after.  Afterwards  having 
quitted  his  fiiroud  for  refuming  his  gown  of  capkoul,  he  re* 
turned  home,  accompanied  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  re£k  of  the 
company,  whom  he  kept  to  dine  with  him.  Several  opinions 
were  formed  of  this  tranfadion :  fome  treated  it  as  an  a^  of 
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fuperftition  i  otberft  thought  it  a  very  pipas  perfarfnaneei  «nd 
wll  adapted  to  excite  in  the  foul  a  lively  fentiraent  of  inortalky4 
The  archbiax)p  was  then  abfent  from  Touloufe.  On  his  return 
he  aflembled  a  provincial  council  in  his  palace*  The  queftioQ 
was  agitated  during  three  different  fittings,  by  the  fuffragan  bi- 
fbops  and  the  abbots  of  the  province  ;  and  their  debates  termi^ 
nated  in  a  decree  prohibiting  all  the  faithful  throughout  tha 
whole  circuit  of  that  archbifliopric  from  imitating  this  ceremo-i 
ny,  un^er  pain  of  excommunication.  However^  Charles  V  t^ 
newtd  it  in  Sp»n  loo  years  after. 

ESCOBAR  (Bartholomew),  a  pious  and  learned  jcfustf 
horn  at  Seville  in  1558,  of  a  noble  and  axuient  family,  poflefled 
a  large  eftate,  which  he  employed  in  works  of  charity.  Hia 
aeal  led  him  to  the  Indies,  where  be  took  the  habit  of  a  moidu 
He  died  at  Lima  in  i6a4»  ^  ^  ^gP  of  66- '  He  publiflied :  i« 
Conciones  quadragefimaks  &  de  adventu^  M.  2.  De  feftis  Do* 
mini.  3.  Sermones  de  hiftoriis  faersB  fcrtpdiras*  His  works  ar« 
icarcely  known  out  of  Spain. 

ESCOBAR  (Marine  d'),  born  at  Valladolid  in  1554,  died 
June  9,  1633,  in  her  75>th  fcsa,  is  the  foundrefs  of  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  St.  Briget  in  Spain.  Father  Dupont,  her  confefibrf 
left  memoirs  of  her  life,  which  was  printed  with  a  pompous  ti^ 
tic,  in  folio.  This  book  is  become  very  fcarce )  and  perhaps 
that  may  be  no  great  misfortune. 

ESCOBAR  (Anthony),  fnmamed  of  Mendoza,  a  fpanilh 
jefuit,  and  famous  cafuift,  died  July  4,  1669,  aged  80,  is  am- 
thor  of  feveral  theological  works,  in  which  he  profefles  t9 
Imoothen  the  way  to  falvation.  His  principles  of  morality  have 
been  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  ingenious  Pafcal :  they  are  con«« 
venient,  he  allows ;  but,  fays  he,  the  gofpel  profcribes  all  coo* 
veniencies.  The  mod  known  of  his  books  are  :  !•  His  moral 
theology;  Lyons,  1663,  7  vols,  in  folio;  and,  2.  His  commea* 
taries  on  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  Lyons,  1667,  9  vols.  foUo. 

ESCOUliLEAU  (Francois  d'),  cardinal  de  Sourdis,  arcK- 
biihop  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  fon  of  Fran^cMS  Efcoubleauz^ 
marquis  d'AUuie,  of  a  noble  ami  antient  family.  He  obtained 
the  purple  by  the  fervices  done  to  Henry  IV  by  his  family. 
Leo  IX,  Paul  V,  Clement  VIII,  Gregory  XV,  and  Urban 
VIII,  gave  him  diftinguiihed  marks  of  their  friendOiip  and  €f- 
teem  in  the  different  journeys  he  made  to  Rome.  Cardinal  de 
Sourdis  in  1 624  convoked  a  provincial  council.  The  ordinances 
and  a£ks  of  this  fynod  are  a  teftimony  of  the  zeal  with  which  he 
was  animated  for  church*difcipline*  He  died  Feb.  8,  1686,  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age. 

ESCOUBLEAU  (Hehrt  0'),  brother  of  the  foregoing,  his 
fucceflbr  in  the  archbifliopric  of  Bourdeaux,  had  lefs  tafte  foi 
the  archiepifcopal  virtues  than  for  the  life  of  a  courtier  and  foj- 
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diet.  He  followed  Louis  XTII  to  the  ficgc  of  la  Rochellc,  and 
the  count  d'Harcourt  to  that  of  the  ides  de  Lertnsi  which  he  re- 
took from  the  Spaniards.  This  prelate  was  of  a  haughty  and 
imperious  charaAer.  The  duke  d'Epemon,  governor  of  Gut- 
cnnC)  a  mau  not  lefs  proud  than  the  archbifiiop  of  Bourdeaux^ 
had  a  very  confiderable  difference  with  him.  The  duke  wai  (o 
furious  as  to  ftrikc  him.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  the  encmj  of 
d^Epernon,  took  up  the  afFair  in  a  very  ferious  manner :  but  Cof- 
pcan,  bifliopofLifieux,  pacified  the  cardinal  by  faying:  "Mon- 
feigneur,  if  the  devil  was  capable  of  making  God  the  fame  faiif- 
fadion  which  the  duke  d'Epcrnon  offers  to  the  archbiihop  of 
Bourdeaux,  God  would  be  merciful  to  him."  This  difference 
was'lhortly  after  accommodated,  but  in  a  manner  very  humili- 
ating 16  the  haughty  d*Epernon,  who  was  obliged  to  write  a  mofk 
fttbmiilive  letter  to  the  archbiihopi  and  to  fall  on  his  knees  be- 
fore him,  for  refpcdfiilly  hearing  the  fcvere  reprimand  given 
him  prcrioufly  to  his  taking  off  the  excommunication.  Sour- 
dis  died  in  1645,  after  having  played  feveral  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous parts. 

ESPAGNAC  (John  BAt»TisT  Joseph  db  Sapuguet  Da- 
MARZ1L,  baron  d*),  born  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde,  March  25, 171  j, 
died  at  Paris,  Feb.  28>  1783;  He  bore  arms  at  the  age  of  19, 
fignalized  his  prowcfs  in  Italy  in  1734,  and  was  aid  dc-camp  in 
the  campaigns  of  Bavaria  in  1742.  N4arflia1  Saxe,  who  wad 
well  acquainted  with  his  military  talents,  employed  him  either 
as  aid6-major»genera)  of  the  army,  or  as  colonel  of  one  of  the* 
regiments  of  grenadiers,  created  in  1745.  Being  appointed  in 
1766  governor  of  the  hotel -des-invalides,  he  not  only  main<« 
tained  the  utmoft  regularity,  but  introduced  great  improvements 
there.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1780, 
and  was  perpetually  writing  on  the  military  art.  Among  other 
things  he  publiflied :  1.  (Jampagnes  du  roi  en  1745,  1746, 
1747,  &  1748,  4  vols  8vo.  2.  Efiai  fur  la  fcience  de  la  guerre, 
1751,  3  vols.  8vo.  3.  Eflai  fur  les  grandes  operations  de  la 
guerre,  1 75  5,-  4  vols.  8vo. — works  that  difplay  the  found  know- 
ledge of  an  experienced  officer.  4.  Supplement  aux  Reveries 
du  marechal  de  8axe;  Paris,  T773,  2  vols.  8vo.  5,  He  gave 
the  hiftorv  of  this  fame  marechal  in  3  vols.  4to.  and  2  vols. 
1 2mo.  'I^his  performance  is  highly  interefting  to  military  men, 
on  account  of  the  plans  of  battles  and  of  marches  found  in  the 
4to  edition.  The  author,  after  having  related  the  warlike  ex- 
ploits of  his  hero,  concludes,  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch,  with 
the  particular  anecdotes  and  incidents  of  his  life  \  but  he 
has  not  faid  all  he  might.  The  baron  d'Efpagnac  had  married 
tit  Bruflels,  the  18th  of  December  1748,  Sufanna  Eli«abeth, 
baroncfs  de  Beyer,  by  whom  he  had  four  fons  and  a  daughter. 

tSPAGNANDEL  (Matthew  i.'),  a  celebrated  Iculptor, 
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AsUnfiied  about  ttic  latter  end  of  the  !aft  century.  Altlwugli  t 
proteftanr,  he  embelliihed  feveral  of  the  churches  of  Paris* 
Among  others  might  be  mentioned  the  altar  of  the  Premontrecs, 
and  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  great  hall  of  the  palace.  The  park 
of  Verfailles  is  indebted  to  htm  for  feveral  excellent  pieces :  as 
Tygrancs,  king  of  Armenia ;  a  Flcgmatique ;  two  termes,  reprc- 
fenttngy  one  Uiogenesi  the  other  Socrates. 
.  ESPAGNET  (John  i>M,  prefident  of  the  parlhiment  of  Bour- 
dcauY,  a  man  of  confiderable  learning  in  the  laft  century,  of 
which  he  gave  public  marks,  in  the  year  16131  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  intituled  :  Encbyridion  phyflcx  rellttutXi  known 
to  be  his  on  the  affirmation  of  feveral  of  his  acquaintance,  at 
well  as  by  the  device  at  the  beginning,  Spes  mea  eft  tn^agno, 
and  before  the  treatife  of  chemiftry,  Pene  nosunda  Tagi,  which 
are  both  anagrams  of  his  name.  This  book  may  be  deemed  tho 
firft  that  appeared  in  France^  containing  a  complete  fyftem  c^ 
phyGcs  contrary  to  that  of  Ariftotle.  Neverthelefe,  the  author 
pretends  that  he  has  only  re-eftabliihedtheantient  philofophy; 
though  he  has  added  many  things  of  his  own  invention.  He 
confutes  the  opinion  of  materia  prima,  which  was  held  to  be 
extended  every  where  without  being  any  where  perceived,  anl 
inceiTaiitly  tending  to  the  -union  of  forms  without  having  any, 
being  the  ba(is  and  fupport  of  contraries,  vi2.  of  the  elements 
which  are  faid  to  be  produced  out  of  it.  He  (hews  that  thii 
fyftem  pf  nature  is  imaginary,  that  there  is  no  contrariety  ta 
tke  elements,  and  that  which  is  obferved  in  t;hem  proceeds  fron& 
tbe  excefs  of  their  qualities,  and  that  when  they  are  tempered 
there  is  no  contrariety  in  them.  Neverthelefs,  he  beiieves  that 
there  is  a  materia  prima  from  whence  the  elements  refult  anil 
become  the  fecond  matter  of  things,  which  are  earth  and  water; 
for  he  holds  neither  air  nor  fire  for  elements.  The  elements^ 
according  to  his  notion,  are  not  transformed  into  each  other : 
water  only  becomes  vapour  and  vapour  water  .by  circulation. 
He  places  the  real  fire  of  the  world  in  the  fun,  which  he  calif 
not  only  th^  eye  of  the  univerfc,l>ut  the  eye  of  the  creator  of 
the  univerfe,  by  which  he  beholds  in  a  fenfiole  manner  his  crea- 
tures»  and  which  is  the  firft  agent  of  the  world.  The  reft  of 
his  book  abounds  in  curious  particulars  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  their  fubfiftence  and  various  alterations,  relating  to  the 
defign  of  this  philofopher  to  treat  of  chemical  matters.  He 
therefore  fubjoins  another  treatife  intituled,*  Arcanum  Herme- 
ticx  philofophiae  opus,  in  which  he  difcourfes  of  the  matter  of 
the  philofopher's  ftone  and  its  digeftions,  of  the  degrees  of  fire, 
of  the  figure  of  the  vefTels  and  furnace,  of  the  compofition  of 
the  elixir  and  its  multiplication.  This  book  was  tranflated  into 
french  under  the  title  of,  La  philofophie  des  anctens  retablie 
en  fa  purete.    In  tbe  year  i6if>  he  publiihed  anold  manufcript 
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.snutoiedy  tc  Roner  do  Gnerres ;  and  added  to  it  a  treitSe  df 
his  own  upon  tihe  inftstintioii  of  a  young  prince.  This  MS* 
was  found  at  Nerac  in  the  king'^  clotcL  Mr.  d'Efpagnet  thovgfat 
bia  edition  to  be  the  firit ;  but  he  was  miftake&«  It  had  been 
printed  in  foUo  in  1523^  ami  that- edition  is  larger  than  diisof 
j6i6.  In  the  MS.  of  Nerac,  was  wanting  all  the  fecood  part» 
and  the  three  lail  chapters  of  the  firft.  For  this  accoowt  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Naude's  Addition  I.  I'hiftoire  de  Lonis  XI, 
p*  7a  ;  and  in  Syntagma  de  Audio miiitari,  p.  73.  The  proiogue 
atone  fuflices  to  convince  us  that  Louis  Xi  is  not  the  author  of 
tbat  work,  as  the  title  pretends,  though  he  (peaks  in  it  as  giTing 
ioAruAions  to  the  dau]^in  his  fon.  See  the  Bibliotheqiie  Choi- 
fie  €>f  M.  Colomies.  It  is  of  Efpagnet  that  Pere  Abratn  fpeaks, 
in  his  commentary  on  Cicero's  orations.  This  remark  is  made 
ibr  the  fake  of  thofe  who  would  otberwife  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
tbe  meaning  of  this  pafliige :  Atque  etiam  nunc  pueros  a  fagis 
n^  folere,  &  diemonibus  devoveri  teftatur  Spagnetus  in  fua 
pTsefatioee  ad  Petram  Anchoranum.  Abram,  in  Cicer.  Orat, 
torn.  i.  p.  294^  c(d.  2.  This  fignifies  that  *'  the  prefident  d*£f* 
pagneti  in  the  preface. he  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Peter  de  Lan* 
Ci€p  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  fionrdeaux,  tcftifies  that 
witches  fteal  diildren  and  devote  them  to  the  devil^  in  the 
pttbiication  of  the  Rozier  dcs  Guerres  he  punAually  retains  the 
old  fpelling  1  and  in  his  advertirement  to  the  reader  gives  this 
scafon  for  it:  "This  little  traft,  du  Roaicr,"  iays  he,  ♦*fccmecl 
tome.fo  good  that  I  would  not  ambellifh  or  drfguife  it,  but 
have  left  in  its  native  fimplicity :  and  though  the  language  of  it 
16  not  in  ufe  in  our  times,  yet  it  may  be  underftood,  l^ng  fo  ' 
full  of  good  fenfc  and  meaning,  that  with  all  its  jargon  it  maj 
filence  the  afie£ked  di£iion  of  the  court  and  bar.  I  have  alfo  care^ 
fully  preferved  the  orthography ;  becaufe  in  adding  or  diminiA- 
ing  a  letter  a  word  is  often  changed,  and  of  antient  made  mo« 
dern*  By  this  means,  in  my  judgmenti  the  language  of  Philip 
de  Commines,  in  his  hiftory,  has  been  corrupted  :  die  editors, 
thinking  to  mend  tlie  fpelling  aiidpolifh  the  diAion*  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  marks -of  its  antiquity,  fo  that  the  ftvle  of  his  book 
is  not  the  (lyle  ^of  his  times ;  as  we  may  judge  both  by  this  lit* 
tie  manufcript  and  by  many  others  of  tne  fame  age,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  famous  libraries,  efpecially  by  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  VI,  written  bf  John  Juvenal  des  UrTms,  and  lately  pub- 
liQ^  by  the  iieur  de  Godefroy.  i  imagine  this  error  proceeds 
from  the  infufficiency  of  the  corre£lors ;  who,  pretending  to 
correal  the  orthography,  have  adulterated  it,  and  diereby  ren^ 
dered  themfelves  plagiaries." 

.  ESPAGNOLET  (Joseph  Ribeira  l*),  a  famous  parfttcr, 
was  born  in  1580,  at  Xativa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in 
Spain*    He  iludied  the  manner  of  Michael  Angelo  di  Carava* 
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fiOi  whem  he fiirpafliMl  kicorrednefsof  dnrwinf ;  Inthn  pea- 
cU  was  lefs  mellow*  HvtriMe  fttlsjeds  and  full  <>f  terror  were 
what  he  reprefentett  with  the  g^eaiteft  tnHh^  bat  perhaps  wkk 
rather  coo  much  ferocity*  His  ftyfe  was  neither  noble  nor 
graceful*  He  threw  a  fpreat  <kal  of  «xprefton  into  kte  couate* 
fiances*  L'Efpag'notet,  born  in  poverty,  continued  kmg  in  that 
condition;  a  cardinal  drew  him  out  of  it,  and  lodged  htm  in  his 

Sa)ace*  This  change  of  fortune  having  rendered  iuiD'  lazyi  he 
:11  again  into  indigence^  and  with  that  faisapplicalioii  retaraed. 
At  NapleSf  where  he  fettled^  he  was  regarded  as  the  cluef 
pakiten  He  obtained  zn  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy* 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  76,  leaving  ranch 
property  and  many  fine  e>i£^ufes.  The  pope  made  him  a  che- 
valier of  the  OT^er  of  Chrift:  His  principal-  works  are  at  Na«. 
pies,  and  at  the  Efcurial  in  Spain.  This  painter  engraved  ia 
aquafortis,  and  copper  plates  have  been  made  £rom  him* 

£SPARR<^  (Charles  d'Arcussya,  vifcount  d*),  a  pvo* 
venial  nobleman,  pafled  his  time  in  hawking  and  falconry  about 
the  middle  of  the  xviih  eentury«  The  obfervations  he  made  itt 
his  amofementa  he  coramuaica^d  to  the  public^  in  a  tveatiie 
mach  efteemed,  in  4to«  Rouen,  1644. 

ESPEN  (Zbger  Bernard  V4h),  born  at  Louvaki  in  164^ 
dodtor  of  taws  in  1675,  filled  a  ^air  in^he  college  of  pope 
Adrian  IV,  with  gredt  AKCeis*  Being  foivi  of  retirement  and 
ftudy,  he  is  only  known  to  the  world  by  his  writings*  Having 
toft  hi^  fight  in  the  65  th  year  of  his  age,  by  a4:ata«a£i,  which 
was  removed  two  years  afterwards,  he  neither  loft  any  thing  of 
his  vivacity  nor  his  application.  His  fentiments*  on  the  Formo* 
hry,  and  on  the  bull  Unigenitus,  the  kind  of  approbation  which 
he  gave  to  the  Confecration  of  Steenoven,  archbiibopof  Utredir, 
filled  the  laft  days  of  his  life  widi  bitteraefs.  The  t-roubles  he 
underwent  forced  him  to  retire  to  A^eflricht,  and  then  to  Am«r(^ 
forty  where  he  died,  0€t.  2,  i7aS,  at  the  age  of  ^j*  Vani  £f- 
pctk  is  doubtlefs  one  of  the  moft  learned  canonifts  oif  lis  times. 
His  principal  work,  ftill  confuked,  is*  his  Jus  eccle(iafticum  uni- 
yerfum.  The  moft  important  points  of  ecciefiaftical  ditciptine 
are  here  citcumftantia!)y  difcuiied  with  great  fagacity.  At  Paris, 
under  the  imprint  of  Louvain,  was  pubHihed,  in  i753y  a  coUec-* 
tioa  of  all  the  works  of  Vai^Efpen,  in  4  vols,  folio.  This  edi- 
tion, enriched  widi  the  obfervations  of  Gibert  on  die  Jus  ec« 
i^efiafticum,  and  the  notes  of  pere  Barre,  contains  every 
particular  of  importance  in  ediics,  the  canon,  and  even  the 
civil  law. 

ESPENCE  (Claude  d')>  born  at  Chaions-fur-Mame  in  15 1  r, 

of  noble  parents,  took  the  do£loral*hood  of  Sorbonne,  and  was 

re£lor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris.    He  preached  with  confider- 

able  appbtufe ;  but  having  in  one  ^f  his  fermons  calkd  the 

4  L6gendc 
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I^gende  Dovoe  the  Legende  Feiw,  it  was  concluded  that  bm 
4\d  not  believe  in  the  wor{hip  of  the  faints ;  cfpccially  from  hi» 
doubting  of  certain  fails  related  by  the  legendary  writers.    The 
&culty  of  Paris  was  about  to  pafs  a  cenfure^n  himi  but  be  ex* 
plained  himfelf  in  another  difcourfe,  and  the  tranfient  ftorm 
was  fucceeded  by  a  calm.    The  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  was 
well  aware  of  his  merits  employed  him  in  feveral  af&irs  of  im- 
portance*   D'£fpence  attended  him  to  Flanders  in  the  year 
.  1544»  for  the  purpofe  of  ratifying  the  peace  between  Charles  V 
and  Francis  I.     His  eminence  took  him  afterwards  to  Rome  in 
s  5  5  5.  D'£fpen€e  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  this  new  fcene 
of  adion,  that  Paul  IV  would  have  honoured  him  with  the  pur- 
ple^in  order  to  retain  him.  Eut  his  intention  was  fet  afide  (fays 
pere  Berthier)  as  being  apparently  contrary  to  the  interefts  of 
France.    The  imperialifts  requeued  the  hat  for  three  monks  ^ 
and  therefore  the  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  favoured  the  de- 
fign  of  getting  D'fifpence  into  the  facred  college,  relinquiOied 
the  idea.    **  I  rather  chofe,"  fays  he  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
^  that  he  fhould  not  be  there,  than  that  three  monks  fhould  get 
in ;  accordingly  I  entreated  bis  hoUnefs  to  think  00  more  of  it^ 
and,  by  that  means,  I  kept  out  the  whole  crew/'    D'Efpenccj 
liking  tar  kfs  to  live  at  Rome  than  at  Paris^  returned  to  Fraiure, 
and  appeared  with  ^nfequence  at  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  of 
Orleans  in  1560,  and  at  the  conference  of  Poiflyin  1561.     He 
died  of  the  (lone  at  Paris,  OiX,  5,  157 1,  iii  the  60th  year  of  his 
agCi.    He  was  one  of  the  moft  moderate  and  judicious  dodtors 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived*    The  declared  enemy  of  all  violent 
meafures,  he  dif;;^proved  of  perfecutions,  though  (Irongly  at* 
tached  to  popery,    lie  was  well  verfed  in  the  faiences,  both  cc* 
clefiaitical  and  profane.    His  works  are  almoft  aH  written  in  la- 
th), with  an  elegance  fcarcely  known  to  the  theologians  of  that 
period*    However,  they  fmell  of  the  fchool,  according  to  Ri- 
chard Simon,  who  detra£ls  a  little  from  the  erudition  of  d'£f* 
pence.    Hepublifhed:  i.  A  treatife  on  clandefline  marriages ^ 
in  which  he  proves  that  the  fons  of  diftinguifhed  families  can* 
not  validly  contract  marriage,  without  the  confent  of  their  rela«- 
tions.     2.  Commentaries  on  the  epiiUes  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy 
and  Titos^  full  of  long  digredions  on  the  hierarchy  and  the  ec-> 
clefiaftical  difcipline.     3.  Several  controverfial  tradls,  fome  in 
latin  and  others  in  french*     AH  bis  latin  works  were  colkcled  at 
Paris  in  1619,  folio. 

ESPERIb-NTE  (Phiup  Ca^imachus),  born  at  San-Gemi* 
iriano  in  Tufcany,  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  Buonacorti,  went 
to  Rome  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  11,  and  there,  in  con- 
junAion  with  Pomponius  Lsetus,  formed  an  academy,  whereof 
all  the  members  adopted  latin  or  greek  names.  The  literary^ 
man  of  whom  we  arc  fpcakiog  .changed  his  name  of  Buonaconf 
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tothlt  of  Callimaco;  but  hh  lakhts  for  bufitiefA  acquired  him 
the  furnamc  of  Efperiente.  Paul  II|  fucceflbr  to  Pius,  imagia- 
ing  that  the  new  aakdemy  was  ooiy  a  cloak  to  cover  fome  inyf« 
terious  and  pernicious  proceedings,  perfecuted  the  members  with 
the  utmoft  rigour.  Efperiente  was  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
flying  into  Poland  ;  where  king  Cafimir  III  gave  him  the  care  of 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  fome  time  afterwards  made  hioa 
his  fecretary.  This  prince  fent  him  fucceflively  on  embaffies  to 
Conftantinoplei  to  Viennai  to  Venice,  and  to  Rome.  On  his 
return  to  Poland,  his  houfe  caught  fire ;  by  which  accident,  his 
furniture,  his  library,  and  many  of  his  writings  were  confumed. 
Thefe  lofles  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.  He  died  not  long 
afterwards  at  Cracow,  in  1496.  Of  his  writings  are:  i.  Com« 
mentarii  rerum  perficarum ;  Frankfort,  1601,  folio.  2.  Htfto^. 
ria  de  iis  quse  a  Venetis  tentata  funi,  Perils  et  Tartaris  contra 
Turcas  movendis,  &c.  1  here  are  curious  ntatters  both  in  this 
book  and  tlie  foregoing  *,  which  together  compofe  but  one  vo- 
lume. 3.  Attila,  4to.  or  the  hidory  of  that  king  of  the  Huns. 
4.  Hiftoria  de  rege  Vladiflao,  feu  clade  Vernenuy  4to.  Efpe* 
riente,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  has  excelled  all  the  hilto- 
rians  that  have  written  fince  Tacitus :.  he  compares  it  to  the  life 
of  Agricola^  but  this  judgment,  which  is  certainly  too  favour* 
able,  proves  only  that  Jovius  was  not  capablfp  of  hitting  the  true 
medium,  either  in  his  fatires  or  in  his  panegyrics.  The  article 
Efperiente,  in  fiayle's  di£liouarv,  is  very  inaccurate. 

ESPRIT  (James),  born  at  beziers  in  161 1,  entered  in  1629 
into  the  oratory,  which  he  quitted  five  years  afterwards  for  mix- 
ing again  in  fociecy  ;  in  which,  indeed,  he  poflefied  all  the  qua* 
lities  adapted  to  pleafe— fenfe,  wit,  and  the  advantages  of  a  good 
figure.  The  duke  de  la  Rochefoucault,  the  chancellor  Segui^t 
and  the  prince  de  Conii,  gave  him  unequivocal  teftimonies'ijr 
their  efteem  and  friend(hip.  The  firft  introduced  him  into  the 
circles  of  fafhion  ;  the  fecond  obtained  for  him  a  penfion  of  2000 
livres  and  a  brevet  of  counfellor  of  ftate  \  the  third  heaped  his 
favours  upon  him,  and  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions.  £f<« 
prit  died  in  1678,  at  the  age  of  6j.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie 
trench  academy  -,  and  one  of  thofe  who  (hone  in  the  infancv  of 
that  fociety ;  but  would  have  been  lefs  diftinguiifaed  at  preienw 
The  works  of  Efprit  are :  i.  Paraphrafes  on  fome  of  the  pfalms^ 
which  cannot  be  read  with  much  pleafure  Gnce  the  appearance 
of  thofe  of  Maflillon.  2.  'the  fallacy  of  4iumah  virtues  ;  Paris, 
2  vols-  i2mo.  1678;  and  Amfterdam,  8vo.  1716:  it  is  a  fort 
.  of  commentary  on  the  reflefiions  of  the  duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault. In  fome  places  it  may  be  compared  to  the  ingenious  and 
lively  Horace  commented  by  the  heavy  Dacier.  However,  he 
cannot  be  cenfured  for  dire^ing  his  refledlions  more  on  perfons 
than  on  vices  *,  a  defeat  too  frequent  among  modern  moralifts. 

Efprit, 
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'£fprit»  after  tmi^ing  {liewxt  the  fallacy  of  merely  htiman  firtiieiy 
-concludes  all  his  chapters  by  proving  the-  reaUty  of  the  cfariftiaa 
vurtnes.  Louis  de  Bans  has  taken  fvprn  this  book,  his  Art  of 
knowing  mankind* 

BSSAA5  (PiBRitB  DEs),  was  one  of  the  fronch  noblemen  who 
^ent  over  to  Scddand  to  help  the  king  againft  the  Englifliy  and 
was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle  fought  in  1402*  Being  retnmed 
to  France,  he  attached  hif»felf  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy)  by 
whofe  patronage  he  obtained  the  places  of.  provoft  of  Paris,  of 
-gf^nd  butter,  of  grand  falconer,  of  grand'mafter  of  the^ateis 
vttfid  forefts^  treafurer  of  the  ptivy  purfo,  and  fuperintendant  of 
the  finances*  In  addition  to  thefe  pofts^  he  was  alio  governor 
ef  Nemours  and  of  Cherbourg,  to  which  plaee  he  rethred  after 
having  loft  the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bttrgiindyy  for  having 
fliewn  a  defire  of  attaching  bimfelf  to  the  dauphin^  doke  of 
Guienne.  He  remained  there  till  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1413,  when  he  returned  fccretly  to  Paris.  Here  he  was 
thrown  into  the  baftille,  but  was  taken  out  by  the  fa^ion  of  the 
Bouchers^  and  conveyed  to  the  prifon  of  the  Louvre,  from 
thence  to  the  palaiS)  where  his  trial  eame  on.  Being  accttfed 
of  plotting  to  carry  off  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Guienne,  he 
was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head,  and  executed  the  1  ft  of 
July  141 3.  His  body  was  canted  1^  Montfaucon,  where,  four 
yean»  before,  he  had  fent  that  of  John  de  Montague,  grand  maf* 
ter  of  France.  It  was  afterwards  brought  away,  and  carried 
to  the  church  of  the  Mathurms,  where  it  was  foiemnly  interred, 
his  widow  having  obtained  the  reftitution  of  his  goods  that  had 
been  confifcated,  and  caufed  the  ftain  to  be  e^aced  from  his  mc- 
mory.  The  monk  of  St.  Denys,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  VI,  fays,  that  <<  des  Effars  was  a  man  of  a  hafty  tem- 
per i  who,  in  whatever  he  did,  a£lcd  with  more  heat  and  im- 
petuosity than  judgment }  that  he  entangled  himfclf  in  the  fac- 
tions, and  engaged  in  the  dangerous  bufmefs  of  fingering  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom ;  that  he  gave  himfelf  bltndlv  up  to  the 
paflfion  of  raifing  his  family ;  that  he  minded  nothing  but  theen« 
richingof  his  brother  and  his  friends;  and  that,  in  order  tothi8,he 
induced  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  exaft  money  from  the  people, 
•tinder  the  fictitious  pretences  of  reformation,  of  loans  and  other 
falfe  devices.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  brother  An- 
toine  des  EiTars  efcapcd  the  fame  unfortunate  cataftrophe  as 
his.  It  was  this  Anniony  who  caufed  the  coloflal  ftatue  of  St. 
Chriftopher,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris,  to  be  fet  up  as  an  aft 
of  thankfgiving  for  his  deliverance :  the  exccfs  of  his  fright  {fays 
Villaret)  may  be  judged  of  by  the  enormity  of  the  ex  veto. 

ESSARS  (Charlotte  0Es),  countefs  de  Romorentin, daugh- 
ter of  Francis  des  Eflars,  lieutenant- gentcral  for  the  king  m 
Champagne,  a  lady  of  great  fenfe  aud  numerous  accompliih- 

meats* 
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tients.     In  her  yooth  (he  attended  the  conntefs  of  Beaumont 
Harlaii  her  relation^  into  England,  where  {he  was  much  no* 
ticed.     Having  made  her  appearance  at  court,  Henry  IV  was 
fmitten  with  her  charms  in  1590^  and  had  by  her  two  children, 
who  were  afterwards  legitimated.     She  was  not  Icfs  fenfible  to 
the  love  of  Louis  de  Lorraine,  cardinal  de  Guife,  with  whom 
(he  lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy.     After  tht  death  of  that  pre- 
late, {he  married  in  1630  the  marfhai  de  rH&pital,  known  at 
that  time  under  the  name  of  du  Hallier.     The  political  intrigues 
of  this  ambitious  woman  foon  drew  upon  her  a  (ignal  difgrace. 
She  had  a  fon  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  called  the 
chevalier  de  Romorentin,  whom   {he  had  by  the  cardinal  de 
Guife.     She  thought  the  bcft  way  of  promoting  this  fon  would 
be,  by  labouring  to  eflfedb  a  reconciliation  between  the  duke  and 
the  king,  and  to  get  the  former  re-cftabli(hed  in  his  domains. 
M.  du  Hallier,  urged  by  his  wife  to  undertake  this  negotiation, 
reprcfented  to  the  king  and  to  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  that, 
in  the  prefent  conjunfture  of  his  majefty's  affairs,  he  conceived 
it  ^ould  be  for  his  fervice  to  detach  the  duke  from  the  Spani- 
ards by  fome  treaty.     Madame  du  Hallier  on  her  fide,  adding  her 
remonftrances  to  thofe  of  her  hu{band,  informed  the  princefs  of 
Cantecroix,  whom  the  duke  had  married  though  he  had  another 
wife  alive,  that,  it  being  her  particular  interelt  to  obtain  the 
fovereignty  as  foon  as  might  be,  {he  ought  to  employ  all  her  ad- 
drefs  to  perfuadc  the  duke  not  to  rejed  a  peace  and  the  reco- 
very of  his  eftates.     Accordingly  a  treaty  of  accommodation 
was  begun,  and  the  peace  was  concluded  at  3t.  Germains  in 
1641.     The  duke,  imagining'  himfelf  injured  by  this  treaty, 
and  fenfible  that  he  was  too  weak  to  make  any  refiftance  to  the, 
troops  of  the  king  of  France,  retired  with  his  army  between  the 
Sambre  and  the  Meufe.    To  give  a  colour  to  this  retreat,  he  dif- 
patchcd  a  courier  to  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acquainting  him, 
that  what  obliged  him  to  retreat  was  not  any  defign  of  violat- 
ing his  agreement ;  but  that  the  dread  he  was  under  from  what 
madame  du  Hallier  had  told  him,  that  he  was  determined  to 
have  him  arrc{lcd,  was  the  fole  caufe  of  it :  to  prove  that  thefe 
fears  were  not  groundlefs,  he  fent  him  a  letter,  written  by  that 
lady  to  the  Mere  fuperieure  of  the  daughters  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Nancy.    The  cardinal,  incenfed  at  this,  ordered   du 
Hallier,  who  was  then  befieging  la  Charite,  to  fend  his  wife  to 
one  of  his  houfes.     It  was  in  this  forced  retirement  that  {he 
died  in  i6ci,  without  children  by  du  Hallier;  who  was  not  in- 
volved in  her  misfortune,  as  he  had  had  no  {hare  in  her  impru- 
dent proceedings. 

'  ESSENES,  a  k(k  among  the  Jews,  as  thePharifees  and  Sad- 

ducees  were,  yet  not  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  evange* 

litb.    Some  impute  tht»  filence  obferyed  about  ihem^  to  their 

Vol.  V.  H  h    ,  having 
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faaving  given  no  6ppo£tion  to  Chrift  tnd  his  ^oRles ;  for  fbef 
are  faid  to  have  minded  nothing  but  their  own  private  concerns, 
and  not  to  have  mixed  with  the  jewUh  people,  or  meddled  at  all 
with  ftate  affairs.     Their  origin  is  very  obfcvre,  it  not  being 
known  from  whence  they  took  their  name»  or  at  what  time 
diey  begun  j  but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  date  of  their  rife  muft 
be  fixed  later  than  the  Babyloni(h  captivity,  becaufe  there  is  not 
the  Icaft  mention  in  any  writer,  of  their  fubfiiling  before;    The 
effenes  were  divided  into  two  fortSf  namely,  pra£iie5  and  theo- 
retics.    The  firft  lived  in  cities,  the  other  in  foUtary  places ; 
the  firft  fpent  their  time  in  handicrafts,  the  other  in  contempla* 
tion  only.     The  pra£lics  had  dinner  and  fupper,  the  theoretics 
only  fupper.     The  eflenes  were  again  divided  into  thofe  who 
allowed  marrbgc,  and  thofe  who  led  fingle  lives.     The  for- 
mer allowed  marriage,  for  the  fake  of  procreation  only  5  and 
never  lay  with  their  wives  after  conception,  to  ihew  that   their 
commerce  with  them  proceeded  more  from  a  principle  of  duty, 
than  to  gratify  a  fcnfiial  appetite.     They  were  likewife  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  approach  their  wives,  if  tliey  had  reafon  to 
fufpeft  them  unhealthy,  or  under  any  indifpofition  for  breed* 
ing  ^  but  always  Raid  till  they  were  perfe^ly  in  order.     For  the 
eifenes  in  general,    they   profeiled   a  community  of  goods; 
(banned  for  the  moft  part  marriage,  and  all  preafttres  whatfo- 
ever ;  wore  white  garments,  forbade  oaths,  drank  nothing  but 
water,  had  their  elders  in  fingular  refpeft,  and,  above  all,  were 
fo  ftria  in  their  obfervation  of  the  fabbath,  that  they  prepared 
their  meat  on  the  eve,  would  not  remove  a  veflel  out  of  its 
place,  nor  even  eafe  or  fupply  nature  upon  it,  unlefs  they  were 
prefled  beyond  meafure.     Philo  tells  us  alfo,  that  they  ofiercd 
.110  facrrfices  to  God,  but  thofe  of  a  pure  and  upright  heart  ^ 
which,  if  true,   fhcws  that  they  had  wandered  widely  from' 
judaifm.     Jofephus,  however,  reprefents  the  matter  fomewhai' 
otherwife;    and  fays,  that  they   did,  upon  certain   occasions, 
bring  prefents  to  the  temple.     Upon  the  whole,  as  Le  Clerc 
fays,  they  were  a  melancholy  enthufiaftic  kind  of  people,  not 
fit  for  common  life,  or  the  cultivation  of  thofe  virtues  which 
belong  to  human  nature;  though  Philo  and  Jofephus  have  faid 
fuch  high  things  of  them.     But  men,  foolifli  and  mad,  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  corrupt  true  religion  witl^  the  chimeras  of 
their  own  deluded  imaginations  ^  they  did  it  always^  they  do  it 
now  as  much  as  ever. 

KSSEX  (James,  F.  S.  A.),  bom  1723,  a  man  whofc  aftoniflv- 
ing  knowledge  of  gothic  archite£iure  could  only  be  equalled  by 
his  modefty.  The  repairs  and  improvements  of  King's  college 
chapel  at  Cambridge,  of  Ely  and  Lincoln  minfters,  planned  and 
condu£):ed  by  him,  will  be  a  hiling  monument  of  his  fkill,  even 
if  the  public  ihould  never  be  indulged  with  his  drawings,  ad* 
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WleafuTcmenf is,  and  dbfervations,  on  the  firft  of  thcfe  admirable 
fpecimens  of  that  ftyle  of  building ;  not  to  mention  his  im- 
provements of  fcveral  colleges  in  Cambridge,  and  of  Madingly,  c 
the  feat  of  fir  John  Hinde  Cotton,  bart.  in  that  county,  and  his 
repair  of  the  tower  of  Wiricheftcr  college  chapel,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable inftances  of  his  affiftance.  His  propofals  for  pub- 
lifhing  the  plans  and  leAions  of  King's  college  chapel,  in  fif- 
teen plates,  with  remarks  and  companions,  may  be  feen  in  Brit. 
Topog.  vol.  i.  p.  237.  All  that  were  aftually  publi(hcd  of  hfs 
writing  were,  "  Remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  different  modes 
of  brick  and  (lone  buildings  in  'England,''  Archxol.  vol.  iv. 
p.  73.  *•  Obfervations  on  Lincoln  cathedral,"  ib.  149,  and  "On 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  round  churches,  and  of  the  round 
ehurch  at  Cambridge  in  particular,"  ib.  vol.  vi.  p.  163,  and 
•*  On  Croyland  abbey  and  bridge,"  which  forms  the  22d  num- 
ber of  the  BiWiotheca  Topog.  Britann.-  He  was  preparing  further 
remarks  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  his  favourite  fcience  in  its 
various  parts,  which  death  intercepted.  His  defigns  for  the  new 
building  of  Bcnnet,  King's,  and  Emanuel  colleges.  Trinity 
Hall,  and  the  Public  Library  at  Camb^ridge,  were  engraved  1739, 
1741,  1743, 1748,  and  1752.  The  firit  of  thefe  drew  him  into 
a  controverfy  with  the  hiftorian  of  that  houfe,  who  difputed 
his  clairti  to  the  defign,  and  obliged  him  to  publifli  **  A  letter  to 
his  fubfcribers  to  the  plan  and  elevation  of  an  intended  addition 
to  Corpus  Chrifti  College  in  Cambridge,"  Cambridge  1749,  8vo. 
which  effeftuallv  clofed  the  difpute.  Mr.  Eflex  had  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  the  antient  fite  of  Cambridge,  his  native  town, 
where  his  father  had  followed  the  bufinefs  of  a  carpenter  with 
fuccefs  many  years.  Mr.  Eflex  died  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  14, 
1784,  aged  61. 

ESTAMPES  (Anne  of  Piffeleu,  duchefs  of),  miftrefs  to 
,  Francis  I  of  France,  is  fuppofed  to  have  caught  the  heart  of 
that  prince,  a  little  after  his  being  releafed  from  imprifonment 
at  Madrid  in  1526.  Her  name  was  Madcmoifelle  de  HcilH* 
She  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Louifa  of 
Savoy,  the  queen- regent ;  and  had  attended  that  princefs,  when 
(he  went  to  meet  the  king  her  fon,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Spain.  The  king  dallied  with  her  as  often  as  he  pleafed ;  and, 
though  no  one  doubted  of  it,  he  yet  found  a.  huiband  for  her, 
whom  he  created  duke  of  Ettampes.  She  continued  her  amorous 
<*ommerce  with  the  king  after  her  marriage ;  and  (he  rofe  to  the 
kigheft  degree  of  favour,  which  lafted  as  long  as  he  lived.  She 
is  one  of  thofc  inftances  which  prove,  that  the  afcendancy  of  a 
ihiftrefs  may  be  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom^  as  will  fufficiently  ap« 
t>ear  in  the  following  narration. 

Towards  the  end  of  Francises  reign,  there  were,  as  Meze- 

yay  informs  uSj  two  parties  in  the  courts  that  of  the  lady 
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d'Edampesi  the  king's  miftrcrs;  and  that  of  Diana  de  Foitiertf 
piiRrefs  to  the  dauphin^  afterwards  Henry  II.  The  former  of  thcfe 
ladies,  perceiving  that  the  infirmities  of  Francis  increafed  daily, 
and  having  jiill  reafon  to  fear  the  word  after  his  death,  when 
the  latter  would  be  all-powerful,  fet  on  foot  a  fecret  correfpon- 
4eiice  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  She  knew  the  antipathy 
which  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans^  who  were  brothers, 
had  to  each  other ;  and  this  ferved  for  the  bafis  of  her  negotia* 
tion.  bhe  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  favour  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans's faction  :  and,  the  Inilant  (lie  heard  that  his  imperial  ma«- 
jefty  was  inclined  to  bellow  the  inveftiture  of  the  Milanefe,  ot 
that  of  the  Low  Countries,  on  this  young  prince,  (he  engaged 
in  fo  dofe  a  correfpondence  with  the  emperor,  that  (he  in- 
formed him  punctually  of  the  mod  fecret  tran factions  of  the 
court  and  council ;  and  indeed  the  very  firft  letter  he  received, 
by  her  agent  the  count  de  BofTu's  means,  did  hira  fo  iignal  a, 
piece  of  fcrvice,  that  it  faved  his  perfon  and  his  whole  army. 
He  was  at  that  time  in  Champagne,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  •,  but  he  wanted  provifions,  on  which  account  bis  foldiers 
were  going  to  dcfert,  when  tlie  count  wrote  liim  a  letter.  This 
letter  let  forth,  that  the  dauphin  had  got  together  a  vaft  quantity 
of  provifions  of  all  kinds,  necefi'try  for  the  fubfiftence  of  hi» 
army,  in  Epcmay ;  that  this  town  was  very  weak  in  itfelf,  but 
fhat  the  French  imagined  the  emperor  would  not  attempt  to 
furprife  it,  bccaufe  the  river  Maine  lay  between  it  and  his  army  ^ 
that  orders  *had  been  given  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  they 
could  march  over,  but  that  the  duchefs  had  fo  artfully  prev«it« 
cd  the  executing  of  this,  that  the  bridge  might  dill  be  fervice^ 
able  -,  from  all  which  tlie  count  concluded,  that  his  imperial 
majefty  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  procure  refre(hmcnt» 
as  foon  as  poffible  for  his  army,  and  to  reduce  the  French  to  the. 
fame  neccffity,. from  which  he  would  free  himfelf.  The  em« 
peror  made  his  advantage  of  the  information ;  and  appeared,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  lead  fufpeded,  before  Epernay,  whofe  in- 
habitants were  in  fuch  a  terror,  that  they  opened  their  gates  to 
him.  Immediately  after  this,  be  received  a  fecond  letter  from 
the  count,  informing  him,  that  there  was  in  Chateau-Tbicrri 
another  magazine  of  meal  and  corn,  full  as  confiderable  as  that 
of  Epernay;  that  no  troops  were  appointed  to  guard  it  at  this 
time ;  and  that,  iliould  the  dauphin  lofe  it,  it  would  be  impof- 
Cble  for  him  to  follow  Us  imperial  majefty's  army  fo  clofe  as. 
to  hinder  its  main  progrefs.  The  emperor  took  this  town  with 
as  Kttle  difficulty  as  he  had  taken  Epernay,  and  found  proviGons 
^ven  beyond  his  hopes.  _  The  court  of  France  was  prodigioufly 
perplexed  at  thefe  events,  and  did  whatever  could  be  done  ia 
fuch  a  jundure  -,  but  fecrecy,  which  was  to  be  tlie  foul  of  that 
grand  expedition,  was  not  obferved :  for  the  daupliia  did  uo«. 
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thing  but  in  concert  'witii  the  king  his  father,  and  the  king  did 
not  concert  the  moft  inconfiderable  meafure,  but  the  duchefs 
immediately  acquainted  the  emperor  with  it  by  the  count  de 
Boflii.  Paris  was  in  fuch  a  confternation,  that  the  richeft  ci- 
tizens fled  froni  it  with  their  mod  valuable  efFcfts  ;  and  in  their 
firght,  as  Mczeray  relates,  were  plundered,  and  had  their 
women  ravi(hed.  See  the  mifchiefs  which  even  a  whore  can 
effeAy  wlien  once  (he  gets  a  great  king  into  her  pofleffion  !  The 
ny>narchy  of  France  muft  truly  have  been  fubvertcd,  to  gra- 
tify the  refentment,  or  fervc  the  ambitious  views,  of  madam 
d'Eftampes,  the  king's  miftrefs ;  for  fuch,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  would  have  been  the  confequence,  if  fccret  jealouGes 
had  not  luckily  broke  out  between  Charles  V  and  Henry  VIII 
of  England,  who  was  then  on  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  where  he 
had  taken  fome  cities,  and  with  whom  Charles  had  beforehand 
divided  the  kingdom.  Francis  extricated  himfelf,  as  it  hap- 
pened, pretty  well  out  of  thefe  difficulties ;  and  obtained  peace 
in  1544,  when  the  treaty  of  CrcflTey  was  concluded. 

As  the  duchefs  d'Eftampes  had  behaved  very  ill  towards  her 
hulband,  fhe  had  no  refource  left  after  the  death  of  Francis  j  and 
was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  paflTmg  the  remainder  of  her  days 
at  a  country-feat :  where,  Mczeray  fays,  (he  lived  fome  years 
in  the  fecret  exercife  of  the  proteftant  religion,  corrupting  many 
ether  perfons  by  her  example.  The  duke  d'Eftampes  ordered 
an  information  to  be  taken  out  againft  her  afterwards,  which  is 
Biemorable  for  this  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  Henry  II 
fubmitted  to  be  examined  as  an  evidence  in  his  favour :  how- 
«ver,  the  profecution  was  dropped,  upon  its  being  intimated  to 
Henry,  that  the  leaving  to  the  vengeance  of  public  jtiftice  the 
objedl:  his  father  had  tenderly  loved  for  fo  many  years,  wouW 
blemifh  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  an  affront  to  his  me- 
mory;  and  fo  this  infamous  and  wicked  woman  efcaped  the  pu- 
mfhment  (be  richly  <!eferved, 

ESTAMPES  (Leonor  d'),  of  an  illuftrious  family,  at  Berri, 
was  placed  in  the  epifcopal  chair  of  Chartres  in  1620,  and 
trauflated  to  the  arohbiihoprie  of  Reims  in  1 64  f .  He  fignalized 
his  zeal  for  France  in  the  affembly  of  the  clergy  in  1626,  in 
procuring  the  condemnation  of  two  libels,  one  intituled :  Ad« 
monitio  «d  regcm  chrlftianiflimum,  by  the  jefuit  Eudaraon  5 
and  the  other  called :  Myfteria  politica,  by  the  jefuit  Keller/ 
Thefe  two  works  attacked  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  France 
in  church  matters.'  'This  gave  rife  to  one  of  the  moft  violent 
tempefts  that  ever  fell  upon  the  jefuits.  D'Eftampes  drew  up . 
t]ie  cenfure  of  the  two  books  :  it  was  unanimouily  adopted  bf 
the  affembly ;  but  fome  biilii^s,  partifans  of  the  focicty^  ^g^- 
^d  a  difavowal  of  the  cenfure,  and  had  the  affair  brought  before^ 
tf^^  (iQUaq\\,^  '{"be  biiliop  qfCbara-esadYiled,  though  without 
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effc&t  that,  in  orckr  to  pat  a  ftop  to  the  murmurs  ftUch  k  hthz^ 
viour  excited  among  the  peaceable  citizens,  they  (hould  acknow* 
ledge  the  truths  advanced  by  the  two  jefuits.  The  clergy  ha4 
fuch  an  unbounded  authority  over  the  public  opinion,  that,  ia 
the  dates-general)  afiembledin  1614,  the  tiers-etat  could  never 
obtain  the  publication  of  the  declaration,  that  *'  no  power,  ei- 
ther temporal  or  fpiritual,  has  the  right  to  difpofe  ot  the  king- 
dom,  and  to  difpenfe  the  fubjcOs  from  their  oath  of  fidelity." 
Matters  afterwards,  however,  took  fuch  a  turn,  thac  the  iU||f« 
trious  pontiff  Benedict  XIV  filenced  the  monks  who  attempted 
to  fupport,  in  a  thefis,  the  propofitions  againit  which  the  tiers* 
letat  had  flood  forth  in  1 604. 

ESI  COURT  (Richard),  well-known  both  as  an  aftor  and 
a  writer,  was  born  at  Tewklbury  in  Glouceftcrftiire,  and  re* 
ceived  his  education  at  the  latin  fchool  of  that  town  ;  but,  bav^ 
ing  an  early  inclination  for  the  ftage,  he  flole  away  from  his  fa« 
ther's  houfe  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  joined  a  travelling  com-* 
pany  of  comedians  then  at  Worcefler,  where,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing known,  he  made  his  firf>  appearance  in  woman's  clothes,  in 
the  part  of  Roxana  in  Alexander  the  Great,  But  this  difguife 
not  fufiiciently  concealing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  ef- 
cape  from  a  purfuit  that  was  made  after  him  \  and,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  girl,  to  proceed  with  great  expedition  to^ 
Chipping  Norton.  Here  however  being  difcovered,  and  over* 
taken  by  his  purfuers,  he  was  brought  back  to  Tewkfbury ;  and 
his  father,  in  order  to  prevent  fuch  excurfions  for  the  future^ 
foon  after  carried  him  up  to  London,  and  bound  him  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary  in  Hatton-Garden.  From  this  confinement  Mr. 
Chetwood,  who  probably  might  have  known  him,  and  perhaps 
had  thefe  particulnrs  from  his  own  mouth,  tells  us,  that  he 
broke  away,  and  pafTed  two  years  in  England  in  an  itinerant 
life ;  though  Jacob  and  Whincop  after  him  fay  that  he  fet  up 
in  bufinefs,  but,  not  finding  it  fucceed  to  his  Uking,  quitted  it 
for  the  ftage.  Be  this  however  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  He 
went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  met  with  good  fuccefs  on  the 
ftage,  from  whence  he  came  back  to  London,  and  was  received 
in  Drury-Une  theatre.  His  firft  appearance  there  was  in  the 
part  of  Dominic  the  Spanifh  fryar,  in  which,  although  in  him- 
felf  but  a  very  middling  aAor,  he  eftabli&ed  hischarader  J!>y  a 
clofe  imitation  of  Leigh,  who  had  been  very  celebrated  in  it. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  and  ail  his  other  parts,  he  was  moftly  in« 
debted  for  his  applaufe  to  bis  powers  of  mimicry,  in  which  he 
was  inimitable,  and  which  not  only  at  times  afforded  him  op* 
portunities  of  appearing  a  much  better  aAor  than  he  really  was, 
and  enabling  him  to  copy  very  exa£tly  feveral  performers  of  ca- 
j^ital  merit,  whofe  manner  he  remembered  and  afiTumed,  bu^ 
alfo  by  recommending  biin  tp  a  very  nuoierotifi  acquaintance  in 
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private  lifey  fecmred  him  an  indolgence  for  faults  in  his  pv^iic 
profeOion^  that  he  might  otiierwife  perhaps  never  have  been 
pardoned ;  among  which  he  was'remarkable  for  the  gratification 
of  that  "  pitiful  ambition,"  as  Shakfpeare  juftly  ftyles  it,  and 
for  which  he  condemns  the  low  comedians  of  his  own  time,  of 
imagining  be  could  help  his  author,  and  for  that  reafon  fre* 
queatly  throwing  in  additions  of  his  own,  which  the  author  not 
onlf  had  never  intended,  but  perhaps  would  have  confidered  as 
moft  oppofite  to  his  main  intention. 

Eitcourt,  however,  as  a  companion,  was  perfed^ly  entertain- 
ing and  agreeable ;  and  fir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  Spe^tor, 
records  him  to  have  been  not  only  a  fprightly  wit,,  but  a  per* 
fon  of  eafy  and  natural  politenefs.  In  a  word,  his  company 
was  extremely  courted  by  every  one^  and  his  mimicry  fo  much 
admired,  that  perfons  of  the  hrft  quality  frequently  invited  him 
to  their  entertainments,  in  order  to  divert  their  friends  with  his 
drollery ;  on  which  occafions  he  conilantly  received  very  hand- 
fome  prefents  for  his  company.  Among  others,  he  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough ;  and  at  the  time  the 
famous  beief  (teak  club  was  ere£led,  which  confifted  of  the 
chief  wits  and  greateft  men  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Efteourt  had 
the  office  afiisaed  him  of  their  provii&re }  and  as  a  mark  of 
diilio£li0n  of  that  honour,  he  ufed,  by  way  of  badge,  to  wear 
a  fmall  gridiron  of  gold,  hung  about  his  neck  with  a  green  filk 
ribband.  He  quitt^  the  ftage  fome  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1713*  when  he  was  interred  -in  the  parifli 
of  St.  Paul's,  Gwent- Garden,  where  his  brother-  comedianj 
Toe  Haines,  'had  been  buried  a  few  years  before«  He  left  be- 
hind him  two  dramatic  pieces,  viz.  i.  Fair  Example,  a  comedy^ 
1706, 4to,  a.  Prunieiia,  an  interlude,  4to.  The  latter  of  thefe  was 
only  a  ridicule  on  the  abfurdity  of  the  Italian  operas  at  that  time, 
in  which  not  only  the  unnatural  circumftance  was  indulged  of 
mufic  and  harmony  attending  on  all,  even  the  moft  agitating 
paffions,  but  aUb  thie  very  words  themfelyes,  which  were  to  ac- 
company that  muitc,  were  written  in  difibrent  languages,  ac- 
cording as  the  performers  who  were  to  iing  tliem  happened  ti> 
be  Italians  or  ^glifli. 

ESTOILE  (FxJzitRE  x>£  l'),  grand-auditor  of  the  chancery  of 
Paris,  died  in  161 1,  left  ievcral  manuforipts,  of  which  fome 
were  publi(hed«  i.  His  journal  of  Henry  III.  The  abb6 
Lenglet  du  Frefnoy  gave  an  edition  of  it  in  1744,  in  5  vols.  Svo. 
The  editor  has  enriched  it  with  feveral  fcarce  pieces  on  the 
L^ue,  feledied  from  a  multitude  of  pamphlets,  fatires,  and  pole- 
mical works,  which  thoie  turbulent  times  produced.  This  joufp 
nal  begins  at  the  month  of  May  15749  and  terminates  with  the 
month  of  Auguft  1589.  a.  Journal  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV» 
wiih  hiftorical  aad  political  remarka  by  the  abbe  Lenglet  du 
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Frefsoy,  and  federal  other  interefiing  pieces  of  the  fame  period. 
Itmuftbe  remarked,  that  the  years  15989  Y5999  1600,  and  16019 
are  wanting  in  the  journal  of  r£(loile.  1  hey  have  been  fu[v 
plied  by  an  anonymous  author  in  this  edition,  in  the  way  of  fup- 
plementS)  publiihed  for  the  iirft  time  in  1636.  The  two  jour- 
nals of  the  grand  auditor  were  pubUfhed  hf  the  MelTrs.  Gode- 
froi,  at  Cologne  [BrufleJs];  the  firll  under  the  title  of.  Journal 
of  Henry  111.  4  vols.  8vo ;  the  fecond  under  that  of,  Memoires 
pour  fervir  ^*hi(loire  de  France,  17 19, 2  vols.  8to.  with  plates* 
Thefe  memoirs,  containing  many  things  omitted  in  the  edition 
of  the  abbe  du  Frefnoy,  are  more  fought  after,  as  they  become 
more  fcarce.  L*£ftoile,  in  both  thefe  journals,  feems  attached 
to  the  parliament,  a  good  citizen,  an  iioneft  man,  and  a  faithful 
hiftorian,  relating  impartially  the  good  and  the  bad;  the  good 
with  pleafure,  the  bad  with  fimplicity.  He  was  well  informed 
in  all  the  particulars  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  that  of 
Henry  IV ;  and  he  enters  into  the  minuteil  circumlbinces*  The 
afi'airs  of  government  are  mixed  with  thofe  of  his  family. 
Deaths,  births,  the  price  of  proviGons,  the  prevailing  diftempers, 
ludicrous  or  forrowful  events,  in  (hort  every  thing  that  makes 
the  fubjec^  of  converfation,  is  the  obie£b  of  his  journal.  He  re- 
tra£U  when  he  finds  htmfelf  miftaken,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he 
confirms  what  he  finds  to  be  true.  This  repertory  prefents  a 
faithful  pi£iare  of  popular  reports,  and  of  their  origin,  though 
frequently  fo  uncertain,  of  their  impetuous  increment,  and  of 
their  fall  no  lefs  fudden  than  their  birth.  The  author,  under 
an  appearance  of  eafe  and  opennefs>  conceals  a  fevere  and  cauf- 
tic  difpofition :  we  are  not  therefore  to  be  furpiifed  that  he 
meets  with  numberlefs  readers. 

ESTOILE  (Claude  de  l^i  fon  of  the  foregoing,  is  not  fo 
noted  as  his  father,  though  he  was  one.  of  the  five  authors  em- 
ployed by  cardinal  Richelieu  in  making  his  bad  plays.  He  was 
received  into  the  french  academy  in  1632,  and  died  in  165a,  at 
about  the  age  of  54.  Moderately  provided  with  tKe  goods  of 
fortune,  but  a  man  of  ftri^  honour,  he  rather  chofe  to  quit  the 
capital  with  a  woinan  of  WQrtli  but  of  no  fortune  whom  he  had 
married,  than  to  beg  at  the  table  of  a  financier,  or  to  be  trouble- 
fome  to  his  friends.  FeliiToti  fays  of  him,  ^*  that  he  had  more 
genius  than  learning  and  kop^iedge/'  However,  he  had  no 
fmall  knowledge  of  tb^ '  laws  oif  the  drama.  Pie  was  a  difficult 
cenfor,  both  in  regard  u>.  liimfelf  and  to  all  others.  It  is  faid 
that  he  caufed  a  youn'g  man  of  LangueJdoc  to  die  of  grief,  who 
came  to  Paris  with  a  oomedy  which  he  fancied  to  be  a  chef-d'oeu- 
vre, and  in  which  ^)e  fevere  critic  dete£|[ed  numerous  defers. 
The  fame  thing  is  related  of  Claude  de  TEftoile  which  is  told  of 
Malherbe  and  of  ^^oliere,  that  he  read  his  works  to  his  maid- 
fervant.  He  wrote  if^Yer^  pieces  for  the  ftage^  not  above  me^fio- 
a  '  ......  ^        crityi 
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trity ;  fomc  odes  that  arc  rather  below  it;  and  a  few  other  |»ieces 
of  poetry  that  have  great  merit.  His  odes  are  in  the  Recueil 
des  Poetes  Fran9oi8,  1692,  5  vols.  tamo. 

ESTOUTEVILLE  (William  d'),  cardinal,  archbifliop  of 
Rouen,  was  ton  of  John  d'£ftouteviUe,  of  an  ancient  and  illnf-- 
trious  family  of  Normandy.  He  was  charged  with  important 
conimiffions  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  VII  and  of  Louis 
XI;  reformed  the  univeriity.  of  Paris,  and  patronized  the 
l^samed.  He  was  a  man  of  great  firmnefs  of  charader,  and 
an  exz&,  obferver  of  juftice.  It  is  faid  that  the  Barigel  of 
Rome,  having  caught  a  thief  in  the  fa£^,  and  refolved  to  put  him 
to  death  upon  the  fpot,  as  there  was  no  hangman  to  be  foand^ 
he  obliged  a  french  prieft,  who  happened  to  be  travelling 
through  that  place,  to  execute  an  office  fo  unworthv  of  hit 
charafler.  The  cardinal  being  informed  of  the  tranfadtion,  and 
unable  to  account  for  it,  fent  for  the  Barigel,  and  caufed  hint 
immediately  to  be  hanged  at  a  window  of  his  houfe*  iicing  a 
zealous  partifan  for  tl^  pragmatic  fan&ion,  he  called  an  aC* 
fembly  of  bifhops  at  Bourges,  to  difcufs  the  means  for  a  ftrid 
obfervance  of  that  regulation.  Mcafures  were  taken  in  this  r&- 
fped,  notwithftanding  the  inftances  made  by  the  deputies  of  the 
church  of  Bourdeaux  and  Peter  their  archbifliop,  in  favour  of 
the  pope,  to  whom  they  were  defirous  of  leaving  a  plenarf 
power.  D'Eftouteville  died  at  Rome,  being  dean  of  the  cardt* 
nals,  the  aid  of  December  1483,  at  the  age  of  iio.  Befides  the 
archbiOiopric  of  Rouen,  he  poflefled  fix  btflioprics  in  France^ 
and  in  Italy,  four  abbeys  and  three  grand  priories  ^  but  he  em* 
ployed  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  in  the  decoration  of  the 
churches  of  which  he  had  the  caie,  and  in  relieving  the  poor. 
It  was  he  who  began  the  fine  chateau  of  Gaillon. 

ESTRADES  (Godfrey,  coukt  o')  marfhal  of  France,  and 
vieeroi  of  America,  ferved  a  long  time  in  Holland  under  prince 
Maurice,  with  whonjL  he  afled  as  agent  of  France.  He  (hewed 
himfelf  to  be  at  once  a  good  general,  and  an  able  negotiator.  Be* 
ing  appointed  ambafiador  extraordinary  to  England  in  166 1,  he 
had  an  affront  put  upon  him  there  0£l.  20  of  that  year  by  the 
baron  de  Vatteville,  ambafiador  from  Spain ;  whica  his  fove- 
reign  difavowed.  The  king  of  Spain  did  more:  he  iffued  or- 
ders to  his  minifters  at  foreign  courts,  not^to  conteft  with  the 
ambafikdors  of  France  in  any  public  ceremonies.  Count  d'£» 
llrades,  having  negotiated  in  1662  the  fale  of  Dunkirk,  was- 
cpmmiflioned  \o  receive  that  town  from  the  hands  of  the  £ng« 
lilh.  Xhough  Charles  II  ha4  figned  the  treaty,  the  parliament 
ilrongly  oppofed  its  execution :  apd  the  confequence  was,  that 
tbe  engliih  garrifon  r^fufed  to  evacuate  the  place.  But  the  count 
d-Eilrades  (according  to  the  french  hiftorian's  accouixt)  judicioufly 
4ii^ributed  co^fiderable  (ua^  of  money  ^  and  (b^  governor 
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ind  the  garrifon  embarked  for  London*    On  their  paflage  tfairf 
met  the  pacquet  conveying  to  them  the  order  of  parliament,  not 
to  furrender  Dunkirk  to  the  French;  but  it  was  now  too  late;» 
The  affair  was  already  fettled,  owing  to  the  zGtivc  and  inge<^ 
nious  addrcfs  of  d'fiitradesv     Being  returned  to  Paris^  be  was 
difpatcbed   again   to   LondoOi   in   iis<$6,  in  quality  of  ambafla* 
<lor  extraordinary.     Here  he  intrepidly  maintained  Ac  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown  of  France  agaioli  the  baron  de  Vattevillc,  am* 
bafTador  of  Spain,  who  attempted  to  take  precedc^ncc  of  hioi. 
£ount  d'£(lradcs  the   year  following  went  over  to  Holland,  in« 
verted  with  fimilar  powers,  and  there  concluded  the  treaty  rf 
Breda.     He  dirtinguiihed  himfelf  not  lefs  in  1673,  when  fcnt 
ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the  conferences  of  Nimeguen  for  the 
general  peace.     He  died  the  26th  of  February  1686,  at  the  age 
of  79.  He  had  been  appointed,  two  years  before,  governor  to  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  andfuperincendantof  his  finances.  The  negotia* 
tions  of  the  count  d'Eftrades  were  printed  at  the  Hague  17429 
in  9  vols.  I2m6.     It  is  no  more  than  an  cxtraft  from  the  origi- 
nals, which  form  22  vols,  folio,  the  thinneft  of  which  is  of  900 
pages.     }ohn  Aymon  publilhed  fome  of  them  at  Amfterdami 
in  1709,  i2mo. 

£STREEiS  (John  d*),  grand  mailer  of  the  artillery  of  France, 
bom  in  i486  of  a  diftinguiihed  and  antient  family,    died   in 
1567  at  the  age  of  81,  was  at  firft  page  to  queen  Ann  of  Brit- 
tany.    He  performed  greae  fervices  to  the  kings  Francis  I  an4 
Henry  II.     It  was  he  who  fird  put  the  french  artillery  on  a  re^ 
fpe£table  footing.     He  Hgnalized  himfelf  at  the  taking  of  Calais 
in  1558,  and,  on  feveral  other  oceaiions,  gave  eminent  proofs  of 
fagacity  and  courage.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  gen- 
tleman of  Picardy  who  embraced  ilic  protellant  religion.  Bran- 
tome,  in  his  Capitaiiies  Fran9ois,  fays,  "  that  M.  d'Ellrees  was 
one  of  the  worthy  men  of  his  rank,  without  offence  to  others, 
and  the  mod:  intrepid  in  trenches  and  batteries  ;  for  he  went  to 
them  holding  up  his  head,  as  if  it  had  been  to  a  hunting  party 
in  the  fields  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  time  he  went  on  horfe-* 
back,  mounted  on  a  great  german  hack,  above  twenty  years  • 
old,   and   as  intrepid  as  his  mafter  ^  for  as  to  cannonades  an4 
arquchnfades  that  were  fired  in  the  trench,  neither  the  one  nor 
tfif  other  ever  lowered  their  heads  for  them ;  and  he  (hewed  him- 
felf half  the  body  high  above  the  trench,  for  he  was  large  and 
Ins  horfe  too.     He  was  the  ableft  man  in  the  world  in  knowing 
the  fitted  fpots  for  erefting  a  local  battery,  and  in  dire£ting 
it  bed ;  accordingly  he  was  one  of  the  confidents  that  Monf.  de 
Gutfe  wiflied  to  have  about  him,  for  making  conqueds  dnd 
taking  towns,  as  he  did  at   Calais.     It  was  he  who,  the  fird^ 
provided  us  with  thofe  fine  founderies  of  artillery  which  wc 
make  ufcof  to  this  day;  and even-^  our  cannonSi  which  do- not 
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fht  being  fired  a  hundred  rimes  one  after  the  ether,  as  I  may 
fey,  without  burfting,  without  fplitting,  without  breaking,  as  he 
proved  in  one  before  the  king,  when  the  firft  effay  was  made  ; 
but  we  db  not  choofe  to  cram  them  in  this  manner,  for  we  fpare 
goodnefs  as  much  as  we  cad.  Before  this  mode  of  calling,  our 
cannons  were  not  near  fo  good,  but  a  hundred  times  more  fra- 
gile, and  requiring  to  be  very  often  refreftied  with  vinegar,  which 
occafioned  much  more  trouble.  He  was  of  a  verv  large  per- 
fon,  a  fine  and  venerable  old  man,  with  a  beard  that  reached 
down  very  low,  and  feemcd  to  have  been  his  old  comrade  in 
^ar  in  the  days  of  yore,  which  he  had  all  along  made  his  pro* 
fefiion,  and  where  he  learned  to  be  fomcMrhat  cruel." 

ESTREES  (Francois  annibal  d'),  duke,  peer,  and  mariha! 
of  France,  fon  of  the  fubjed  of  the  preceding  article,  born  iii 
1573,  at  firft  embraced  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  king  Henry 
IV  appointed  him  to  the  bifhopric  of  Laon  ;  but  he  quitted  the 
church  to  take  up  the  profeffion  of  arms.     He  fignnlizcd  himrdf 
on  feveral  occafions,  brought  fuccours  to  the  duke  of  Mantua  in 
1626,   took   Treves,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  no  lefs  by  his 
fagacity  than  by  his  valour.     Being  appointed  in  1636  ambafla- 
ioT  extraordinary  to  Rome,  he  honourably  executed  that  office  in 
fupporting  the  glory  and  interefts  of  the  crown,  bub  not  with 
prudence.     His  rudenefs  and  his  fallies  of  temper  involved  him 
in  differences  with  Urban  VHI  and  his  nephews.    It  was  found 
liecefTary  to  recall  him :  which  he  fo  much  refented,  that  he  rc- 
fufed  to  appear  at  court  for  giving  an  account  of  his  condudij 
He  died  at  Paris  the  5th  of  May   1670,   in  his  98th  year. 
The  marfhal  d'Eftrees  was  more  calculated  for  fcrving  the  king 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  than  in  intricate  negotiations.     Not 
content  with  making  his  charaAer  refpefted,  he  would  make 
his  perfon  feared.  He  was  brother  of  the  fair  Gabriel  d'Eftrees, 
whom  Henry  IV  would  have  married  (it  is  faid)  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  het  death.     We  have  of  his  :   i-  Memoirs  of  the 
regency  of  Mary  de  Mcdicis.    They  are  in  great  rcqueft,  of  the 
edition  of  Paris,  1666,  lamo*  which  has  a  preliminary  epiftleby 
Pierre  le  Moine.     2.  Relation  of  the  fiege  of  Mantua,  in  1630; 
and  another  of  the  conclave  in  which  Gregory  XV  was  elefted 
in  1621.     In  thefe  different  works  there  reigns  an  air  of  truth 
which  difpofcs  the  reader  to  think  favourably  of  the  integrity 
of  the  author ;  but  his  incorre£fc  ftylc  is  fufncient  proof  that 
the  marflial  was  not  fo  good  at  the  pen  as  the  fword. 

ES  FREES  (CiSAR  d'),  cardinal,  abbot  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pres,  born  in  i6a8,  fon  of  the  lafl  mentioned,  wasr 
raifed  to  the  fee  of  Laon  in  1653,  after  having  received  the 
dodor's  hood  of  Sorbonne.  The  king  made  choice  of  him,  nor 
long  after,  as  mediator  between  the  pope's  nuncio  and  the  four 
biihops  of  Alethy  of  Beauvois,  of  Pamicrs^  and  of  Angers/ 
5  lyjiftrees 
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J)*Eftr6es  had  the^rt  of  conciliating,  perfuading,  tad  p!ea6tlg  tlS^ 
jnoft  oppofite  tempers.     His  ability  and  care  procured  an  a&* 
commodatlon,  which   gave  a  tranfient  peace  to  the  churdi  of 
France,  becaufe  thofe  that  received  it  were  fond  of  wan  The 
cardinal  d'Eftrees  went  afterwards  to  fiavariai  where  Loui« 
XlV.difpatched  him^  to  negotiate  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
with  the  ele£loral  princefs,   and   to  tranfa£k  other  aftairs  of 
importance*     He  repaired   for  feme  time  to   Rome,  where 
he  aflerted  the  rights  of  France  during  the  difputes  about  the 
regale,  .and  was  charged  with  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  court,  after 
the  death  of  the  duke  his  brother  in   1689.     ^^  compofed  the 
affairs  of  the  clergy  with  Rome,  and  had  a  f^-eat  (hare  in  the 
ele£iions  of  popes  Alexander  VIII,  Innocent  XII,  and  of  Cle* 
ment  XI.    When  Philip  V  fet  out  to  take  poO'elfion  of  the  throne 
cf  Spain,  the  cardinal  d'£(lrce8  received  orders  to  attend  him, 
to  be  one  of  the  miniftry  of  that  prince.     He  returned  to  France 
in  the  year  1703,  and  died  in  his  abbey  the  i8th  of  December 
2714,  at  the  age  of  87.     The  cardinal  d'Eftrees  was  well  verfed 
in  the  affairs  both  of  church  and  (late.     With  a  comprehenfive 
-i  genius,  he  pofleffed  agreeable  and  polite  manners,  an  amiable 
talent  in  converfation,  a  great  equality  of  temper,  a  love  for 
literature,  and  was  charitable  to  the  poor.     If  he  was  not  al^r 
ways  (uccebful  in  his  negotiations,  it  was  neither  the  fault  of 
bis  underftanding  nor  of  his  prudence. 

ESTREES  (Gabhielle  d'},  filler  of  Frangois  Annibal  d'Ef- 
trees,  was  endowed  from  her  birth  with  all  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  nature.  Henry  IV,  who  faw'her  for  the  firft  time  in  1591* 
at  the  chateau  de  Coeuvres,  where  (he  lived  with  her  father,  was 
fo  fmitten  with  her  charming  figure,  and  the  brilliancy  of  her 
wit,  that  he  refohred  to  take  her  to  be  his  favourite  miftrefs. 
He  difguifed  hiinfelf  one  day  like  a  countryman,  in  order  to  gn 
to  her,  paffed  through  the  •enemy's  guards,  and  purfued  his  wa^ 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life.  Gabrielle,  who  was  fond  of 
the  duke  de  Bellegard,  grand-ecuvcr,  hefitated  at  firft  to  coin* 
ply  with  the  ardent  afiedion  of  the  king  \  but  the  elevation  of 
her  father  and  of  her  brother,  the  fincere  attachment  6f  Henry, 
his  ftffable  and  obliging  mamiers,  almod  forced  lier  to  treat 
with  more  gentlenefs  fo  generous  and  fo  tender  a  lover.  On  a 
very  perilous  occafion,  Henry  wrote  a  note  to  her :  '*  If  I  (hould 
be  conquered,  you  know  roe  v^cil  enough  to  believe  that  I  (hall  nob 
run  away  -,  but  my  laft  thought  (ball  be  on  God,  ^t^  j(ny  lad  bul; 
one  on  you."  In  order  that  he  might  viiitjier  more  freely.  Her — 
made  her  marry  Nicholas  d'Amcrval,  lord  Qjf  XiX4nco\irt,  wi 
whom  (he  never  cohabited.  Henry  loved  her  to  fo  violent  a 
degree,  th^t  though  he  was  married,  h^  was  determined  ta 
make  her  his  wife.  It  was  in  this  view  that  the  fair  Gabri^lla 
eDgage4  h9r  fond  lover  to  \take  VP  t&^  ¥9jn^  (achpUc  reU-i 
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^n,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  from  the  pope  a  bull  to  diflblTe 
hts  marriage  with   Marguerite  de  Valois.     She  nni^ted  her 
efforts  with  thofe  of  Henry  IV  to  remove  tOl  the  obilacles  that 
prevented  their  union ;  but  the  fatal  death  of  Gabriellet  the 
loth  of  April  15999  cut  at  once  the  knot  of  all  thefe  difficulties* 
It  is  pretended  that  (he  was  poifonedby  the  rich  financier  Zamet. 
Thus  much  is  certain,  that  (he  died  in  dreadful  convulfions.   The 
head  of  this  lady,  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  her  times,  wa^ 
quite  diftorted  on  the  day  following  her  death,  and  her  face  fo 
disfigured  that  it  was  impoflible  to  be  known  for  hers.    Of  all 
the  midrefles  of  Henry,  it  was  her  whom  he  loved  the  moft. 
He  made  her  duchefs  of  Beaufort,  and  on  occafjbn  of  her  death 
put  on  mourning,  as  if  (he  had  been  a  princefs  of  the  blood- 
However,  (he  had  not  fo  entire  a  fway  over  his  heart  as  to  alie- 
nate him  from  his  minlfters  that  were  not  agreeable  to  her ; 
much  lefs  to  make  him  difmifs  them.    She  took  occafion  to 
(ay  to  him  one  day,  on  tlie  fubje£t  of  Sully,  with  whom  (he  was 
diipleafed :  <*  I  had  rather  die,  than  live  under  the  (hame  of 
feeing  a  footman  upheld  againft  me,  who  bear  the  title  of  mif« 
trefs."    "  Pardieu,  madame,"  faid^Henry,  "this  is  too  much  ; 
and  I  plainly  perceive  that  you  have  been  put  upon  this  fro- 
lic, as  an  attempt  to   make  me  turn  away  a  fqrvant  whom 
I  cannot  do  without.  But  I  will  not  comply ;  and,  that  you  may 
fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  not  fhew  your  peevi(h  airs  againft  wy 
will,  1  declare  to  you,  that  if  I  were  reduced  to  the  neceifity  of 
parting  with  one  or  the  other,  I  could  better  do  without  ten 
mlftrefles  like  you  than  one  fervant  like  him  [t}/'    During  one 
of  the  feftivities  that  Henry  occafionally  gave  to  Gabrielle,  dif* 
patches  were  brought  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken  pof- 
lelfion  of  Amiens.     "  This  firoke  is  from  heaven,"  faid  he  :  ^^  I 
have  been  long  enough  adding  the  king  of  France  ;  it  is  time  to 
(hew  myfelf  king  of  Navarre  ^''  and  then  turning  to  d'£ftree$, 
who,  like  htm,  was  drefied  out  for  the  occafion,  and  who  had  burit 
into  tears,  he  faid  to  her :  "  My  miftrefs,  we  muft  quit  our  arms 
and  mount  on  horfeback,  to  engage  in  another  fort  of  war.''  The 
fame  day,  he  got  together  fome  troops  i  and,  laying  afide  the 
bver,  aiTumed  the  herO|  and  marched  towards  Amiens.    Henry 

[1]  This  trait  of  the  two  perfonagcs  ii  drtfCSt  i  ce  badinage,  pour  eflayer  de  me 

fo  extremely charaf^eriOic  in  the  original,^  fltre  chafler  an  ferriteur  duquel  je  ne  puis 

thaty  though  preffed  ac  we  are  for  room,  we  me  pafTer.     Mais  je  n'en  fcrai    rien  ;  U 

cannot  refute  it  a  little  place  in  the  mar-  a&o  ^ue  vousen  teniez  votreccnir  en  repos* 

gin  ?   £l]e  lui  difoit  un  jour  aufujctde  et  ne  failiea  plus  raccari&tre  coatre  ma 

Sully,  dont  ellc  ctoit  mccontente,  **  J'aime  voloofc,  je  vous  declare, que  (ij'etoisr^Juit 

ateuK  mourir  que  de  vivre  avec  cette  ver-  en  cettc  Becefiit^  de  perdre  I'un  ou  I*autre» 

de  voir  foutenir  un  valet  contre  je  me  pafleroi*  mieux  de  dix  maStreffet 

^  "  -        -                mmc 

IV. 


moi,  oui  poTte  le  titre  de  maicrelTc."-^    comme  vous,  ^ue  d'un  ferviieur  comme 
*•  Pardieu,  Madame,**  lui  repondit  Hen-     lui/' 
ri,  **  c*tlt  trop ;  ft  je  voii  bien  fu'oa  vous  a 
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IV  had  three  children  by  her :  Cwfar  duke  of  Vendomc,  Aitf^ 
ander,  and  Henrietta,  who  married  the  marquis  d'Elbocuf- 

ESTK.EES  (Victor  marie  d'),  born  in  1660,  Tucceeded  John^ 
count  d*Eftrees,  his  father,  in  the  poft  of  ticc  admiral  of  France, 
which  he  filled  with  great  glory  m  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
Levant.  He  bombarded  Barcelona  and  AHcant  in  1691,  and 
commanded  in  1697  the  fleet  at  the  fiege  of  Barcelona ;  be- 
ing appointed  in  1701  lieutenant  general  of  the  naval  forces 
of  Spain  by  Philip  V ;  a  ftation  which  he  held  together  with 
that  of  vice  admiral  of  France,  having  thus  the  command 
of  the  fpaniih  and  french  fleets.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
1703,  he  was  made  marftial  of  France,  and  took  the  name  of 
Marechal  des  Cccuvres.  This  dignity  was  followed  by  thofe  of 
grandee  of  Spain  and  knight  of  the  golden  fleece ;  all  which  he 
merited  by  his  heroic  but  prudent  courage.  Though  the  abbe 
de  St.  Pierre  defcribes  him  as  a  man  of  a  capricious  temper, 
he  had  excellent  difpofitions  of  heart,  and  was  capable  of  ftrong 
attachments.  The  french  academy,  that  of  fciences  and  that 
of  infcriptions,'  admitted  him  of  their  focicties.  Amidft  the 
tumultuous  occupations  of  war,  he  never  forgot  the  cultivation 
of  letters.  He  died  at  Paris,  Dec.  28,  1737,  in  the  '77th  year  of 
his  age,  equally  lamented  by  the  citizen,  the  fcholar,  and  the 
philofopher.  He  left  no  iffue  by  his  wife,  Lucia  Felicia  dc  No- 
silles. 

ESTREES  (Louis  c^sar,  duke  d')  marlhal  of  France,  and 
minifter  of  ftate,  was  born  at  Paris,  July  i,  1695,  thefon|Of 
Pran9ois  Michel  le  TelHer  de  Gourtanvanx,  captain-colonel 
of  the  Cen't-Suifles,  fon  of  the  Marquis  de  Louvois  and  Marie 
Anne  Catherine  d'Eflrees>  daughter  of  John  count  d'Eftrees, 
vice  admiral  and  raadhal  of  France.  He  firft  bore  arms  in  the 
tranfient  war  which  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent,  declared  againll 
Spain,  and  ferved  under  the  command  of  the  marechal  dc  Ber- 
wick. Having  attained  by  his  fervices  the  rank  of  marechal 
de  camp  and  infpeaor  general  of  cavalry,  he  fignalized  himfelf 
m  the  war  of  1741.  The  blockade  of  Egra,  the  pafl'agc  of  the 
Mein  at  Selingftadt,  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  the  fiege  of  Mons, 
that  of  Charleroi,  &c.  will  be  long  remembered.  He  had  the 
greateft  (hare  in  the  viftory  of  Laufeldt  j  and  marflial  Saxe, 
an  excellent  judge  of  military  defcrts,  trufted  him  on  various 
occafions  with  the  mod  delicate  manoeuvres.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  1756,  Louis  XV,  who  had  given  him  the 
baton  de  marechal,  Feb.  24,  17579  appointed  him  to  the  com-i 
mand  of  the  army  in  Germany,  confiding  of  upwards  of 
100,000  men.  He  fet  out  the  beginning  of  fpring,  after  having 
fliewn  the  monarch  the  plan  of  operations,  •^  At  the  begin- 
ning of  Julyi  faid  be^  I  (hail  have  pufiied  the  enemy  beyond 

the 
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the  Wcfer,  and  fliall  be  ready  to  penetrate  into  the  ele^orate  of 
Hanover."  Not  content  with  barely  keeping  his  word,  he  gave 
battle  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Haftembeck  the  26th  of 
July  ;  after  this,  he  was  replaced  by  marftial  Richelieuy  whd 
l^roiited  by  the  advantages  that  had  been  gained,  to  obtain  the 
capitulation  of  Clofterreven,  by  which  the  Hanoverians  engaged 
to  remain  neuter  during  the  reft  of  the  war.  Marlhal  d'Earees^ 
recalled  by  intrigues  at  court,  and  fent  to  GieiTen,  after  the  battlei 
of  Minden  took  no  (hare  in  the  command^  but  contented  him-* 
felf  with  giving  ufeful  advice  to  M.  de  Contades.  fHe  obtained 
the  brevet  of  duke  in  1763,  and  he  died  the  2d  of  January 
1 77 1,  at  the  age  of  76.     Marfhal  d*Eftrees  left  no  children. 

ETHEREGE  (George),  a  celebrated  wit  in  the  reigns  of 
king  Charles  II  and  king  James  II,  and  eminent  for  his  poetical 
genius,  efpecially  in  comedy.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  defcended 
of  an  antient  family  in  Oxford fliire,    or   allied  to   it,    born 
about  the  year   1636,  but  hot  very  diftant  from  London,  it  is 
believed,  as  fome  of  his  neareft  relations  appear  to  have  been 
fettled  not  far  from  this  metropolis,  in  the  county  of  Middiefex. 
It  is  thought  he  had  fome  of  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of 
Cambridge,  but  it  feems  he  travelled  into  France,  and  perhaps 
Flanders  alfo,  in  his  younger  years ;  and,  athisreturnj  liudied 
for  a  while  the  municipal  laws  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  in 
London.     But  the  polite  company  he  kept,  and  his  own  natural 
talents,  inclining  him  rather  to  court  the  favour  of  the  mufcs 
and  cultivate  the  belles  lettres,  he  purfued  the  fame  fo  effec- 
tually, that  the  town  was  obliged  with  his  firft  dramatic  per- 
formance in  the  year  1664,  intituled,  "  The  comical  revenge; 
or,  Love  in  a  tub  •,"  the  writing  whereof  brought  him  acquaint- 
ed, as  he  himfelf  informs  us>  with  Charles,  afterwards  earl  of 
Dorfet;  to   whom   it  is  dedicated  by  the  author.     And  the 
fame  of  this  play,  with  his  lively  humour,  engaging  converfa- 
tion,and  refined  tafte  in  the  falbionable  gallantries  of  the  town^ 
foon  edabliihed  him  in  the  focieties,  and  rendered  him  the  de- 
light, of  thofe  leading  wits  among  the  quality  and  gentry  of  chief 
rank  and  diftin£^ion,  who  made   pleafure  the  chief  bufmefs 
of  their  lives,  in  that  reign ;  fuch  as  George  Villiers  diike  of 
Bucks,   John  Wilmot  earl  of  Rochefter,   fir  Car  Scroop,  fir 
Charles  Sedley,  Henry  Savile,  &c.    Encouraged  hereby  to  pro- 
ceed, he  brought  another  comedy  upon  the  ftage  (but  it  was 
four  years  after,  in  the  year  1668),  intituled,  "8hc  would  if 
file  could,"  which  alfo  gained  him  no  kfs  applaufe.     And  it 
was  expefted  that  he  would*  by  the  continuance  of  his  ftudies 
to  polifii  and  enliven  the  theatrical  tafte,  be  no  lefs  conftant  in 
fucn  entertainments  than  the  mofl  afliduous  of  his  contempora^ 
ries.     But  it  was  afcribed  to  his  indolence^  or  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence to  hi«  pleafures,  rather  than  any  clofp  engagement^  at 

that 
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that  time,  to  more  ferious  applications  in  the  afFairs  of  ftate^ 
that  there  was  an  interval  of  above  feven  years  between  that 
and  the  appearance  of  his  next,  which  was  aifo  his  lad  dramatic 
produ£iion,  and  not  publiChed  till  1676.  It  b  intituled.  The 
man  of  mode :  or,  Sir  Fopling  Flutter.  It  is  dedicated  by  him 
Co  the  duchefs  of  York,  who  then  was  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Modena  i  in  the  fervice  of  which  duchefs  our  au- 
thor, as  he  fays  in  his  faid  dedication,  then  was  ;  and  this  play 
flill  exalted  his  reputation,  even  above  what  both  the  former 
had  done ;  be  having  therein,  as  perhaps  he  had  alfo  partly  fct 
hiaifelf  fome  example  in  the  others  before,  (hadowed  forth  (but 
Ibmewhat  difguifedly)  fome  of  his  noted  acquaintance  and  con- 
temporaries,  who  were  known,  or  thought  to  be  fo,  by  his  faid 
draughts  of  them,  to  many  of  the  audience  ;  which  rendered  the 
play  very  popular.  In  the  famous  poem  written  by  the  lord  Ro- 
chefter,  after  the  example  of  fir  John  Suckling's  upon  the  like 
fubje61,  Apollo  finds  fome  plaufible  pretence  of  exception  to 
the  claim  of  every  poetical  candidate  for  the.  laurel  crown  ^ 
therefore  our  poet,  by  the  fchcme  or  drift  of  it,  could  efcape 
no  lefs  difappointmcnt  than  the  reft  :  yet  his  lordfliip,  to  do 
Ikim  ample  juftice,  has  fufRciently  (hewed  his  merits  to  it,  in 
every  thing  but  his  perfcverance  to  exert  tlicm ;  which,  after 
having  firft  of  all  difcardcd  Mr.  Dryden,  he  next  expreffes 
tbus: 

This  reverend  author  was  no  fooner  fet  by, 

But  Apollo  had  got  gentle  George  in  his  eye ; 

And  frankly  confefs'd,  of  all  men  that  writ, 

There's  none  had  more  fancy,  fenfe,  judgment,  or  wit: 

But  i*th*  crying  fin  idlencfs  he  was  fo  harden'd* 

That  his  long  fev'n  years  filence  was  not  to  be  pardon'd* 

Which  plainly  ihews  that  the  poem  in  which  thefe  lines  are 
written  was  juft  before  the  publication  of  our  author's  next 
play  above  mentioned.  It  feems  he  was  addicted  to  fome  great 
extravagances ;  being  too  free  of  his  purfe  in  gaming,  and  of 
his  conftitution  with  women  and  wine;  which  embarraiTed  his 
fortune,  impaired  his  health,  and  brought  fome  fatirical  reflec- 
tions upon  him.  Gildon  fays,  that  for  marrying  a  fortune  he 
was  knighted ;  but  we  have  it  more  particularly  in  a  poem  of 
thofe  times,  which  never  was  printed,  that,  to  make  fome  re- 
paration of  his  circumftances,  he  courted  a  rich  old  widow  ; 
whofe  ambition  was  fuch,  that  (he  would  not  marry  him  unlefs 
he  could  make  her  a  lady ;  which  he  was  forced  by  the  purchafe 
of  knighthood  to  do.  This  might  be,  as  it  is  computed,  about 
the  year  1683.  We  hear  not  of  any  iffue  he  had  by  this  lady ; 
but  he  cohabited,  whether  before  or  after  this  faid  marriage  is 
not  known,  for  fome  time  with  Mrs*  Barry,  the  a£brefs,  and 
had  a  daughter  by  her }  on  whom  he  fettled  five  or  fix  tboufand 
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founds;  but  (he  died  young.  From  the  fame  intelligence 
we  have  nllo  learnt,  that  fir  George  ^as^  in  his  perfon,  a  fairi 
llcnder,  genteel  man ;  but  fpoiled  his  countenance  with  drink- 
ing, and  other  habits  of  intemperance  j  and^  in  his  deportment, 
very  affiible  and  courteous,  of  a  fprightly  and  generous  temper; 
which,  with  his  free,  lively,  and  natural  vein  of  writing,  ac- 
Jquired  him  the  general  character  of  Genth  George^  and  j^afy 
'Etherege  ;  in  refpect  to  which  qualities,  we  may  often  find  him 
compared  with  fir  Charles  Sedley.  His  courtly  addrefs,  and  other 
accomplifliments,  won  him  the  favour  of  the  diichefs  of  York^ 
afterwards,  when  king  James  was  cro\Vned,  his  queen  j  by 
whofe  imereft  and  recommendation  he  was  fcnt  ambaflador 
abroad.  In  a  certain  pafquil  that  was  written  upon  him,  it  id 
intimated  as  if  he  was  fent  upon  fome  embafly  to  Turkey.  Gil- 
'don  fays,  that,  being  in  particular  efteem  with  the  late  queen, 
king  James's  confort^  he  Was  fent  envoy  to  Hamburgh  \  but  it 
is  in  feveral  books  evident,  that  he  was,  in  that  reign,  a  mi- 
niftcr  at  Ratifl3on  j  at  leaft,  from  the  year  1686  to  the  time 
that  his  majefty  left  this  kingdom,  if  not  later  -,  more  efpcdally 
it  appears  that  he  was  then  there,  in  his  own  letters  which  he 
Wrote  thence  5  fome  to  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  verfe  \  to  one 
Whereof  his  lordfhip  engaged  Mr.  Dryden  to  return  a  poetical 
sanfwer,  in  which  he  invites  fir  George  to  write  another  play  j 
bnd,  to  keep  him  in  countenance  for  his  having  been  fo  dilatory 
in  his  laft,  reminds  him  how  long  the  comedy,  or  farce,  of  the 
Rehearfal  had  been  hatching,  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  be- 
fore it  appeared  :  but  we  meet  with  nothing  more  of  our  au- 
thor's writing  for  the  ftage.  However^  there  are  in  being 
fome  other  letters  of  his  in  profc,  which  were  written  alfo 
from  Ratifbon  ;  two  whereof  he  fcnt  to  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham when  he  was  in  his  recefs.  As  for  his  other  compofitions^ 
fuch  as  have  been  printed,  they  confift,  for  the  greateft  part^ 
of  little  airy  fonnets,  fmart  lampoons,  and  fmooth  panegyrics  \ 
which  we  (hall  only  concifely  here  enumerate.  One  of  the  car- 
lieft,  perhaps,  of  his  lefler  poems  mav  be  that  **  To  her  excel- 
lency the  tnarchionefs  of  Newcafflc,  after  the  reading  of  her  in- 
\  comparable  poems  j"  it  confifts  of  about  forty  lines,  and  begins 

thus,  *  Madam,  with  fo  much  wonder  we  arc  ftfuck.'    Another 
t>f  his  panegyrical  poems  bears  this  title  :  "  To  Mr.  I.  N.  on 
I  •  his  tranflations  out  of  the  french  and  Italian  ;"  beginning  with> 

I  *  While  others  toi^  our  country  to  fupply,*  &c.  aboUt  a  page 

and  half.  Hxs  tranflation  of  Voiture's  Urania  is  in  four  ftart- 
*as  of  alternate  verfe,  beginning  thus-^*  Hopclefs  I  languifh  out 
my  days.*  His  fong.  To  Silvia,  is  in  three  ftanzas,  or  quatrains; 
concluding  with,  ^  Who  fees  her  muft  love,  and  who  loves  her 
ttiuft  die:'  by  which  it  is  ftill  remembered  among  our  fonttetteeis. 
Another  fong,  •*  Tell  mc  no  more  you  love,"  ftc.  to  fixteen 
VoL.V*  li  liucf. 
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lines.  "To  a  very  young  lady;"  beginning,  *  Sweet  bud  of 
beauty  •/  in  fourteen  lines.  *'  To  a  lady  who  fled  the  Cght  of 
him;"  *  If  I  my  Cclia  could  perfuade  ;'  in  eighteen  lines- 
**  To  a  lady,  afking  him  how  long  he  could  love  her  •,'*  *  It  is 
not,  Celia,  in  our  power  -,'  in  two  ftanzas  of  fix.  "  The  di- 
Tided  heart." — *  Ah  !  Colin,  that  I  were  but  fure  :'  near  a  page. 
•*  The  imperfeft  enjoyment."  *  After  a  pretty  amorous  dif- 
courfe  :*  fifty  lines.  "  '^lie  forfakcn  miflrefs  :"  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Phyllis  and  Strephon.  '  Tell  me,  gentle  Strephon,  why :' 
about  a  page.  Here  are  eleven  of  our  author's  poems,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  one  volume.  In  another,  intituled  our.  au- 
thor's works,  we  find  the  lad  of  them  reprinted  ;  and  four,  bc- 
fides,  that  are  diifcrcnt,  viz.  A  fong  of  two  ftanzas  on  the  in- 
quietude of  love ;  beginning  with,  *  Ye  happy  fwains,  whofc 
hearts  are  free.'  And  another  "  Song  of  Baflet,"  in  eight 
ftanzas  of  alternate  verfc ;  beginning  *  Let  equipage  and 
drefs  defpair.'  We  have  alfo,  in  that  volume  called  our  au- 
thor's works,  the  two  poetical  letters  fent  by  him  from  Ratifbon 
to  the  earl  of  Middleton  •,  both  written  in  verfe  of  eight  feet  j 
the  former  containing  nearly  fourfcore  lines,  the  latter  nearly 
forty  ;  defcribing  the  drefs  and  humours,  of  the  ladies  cfpe- 
cially,  in  thofe  parts,  and  how  hepafled  his  time  araongft  thera  ^ 
much  in  that  airy  and  amorous  vein  wherein  his  letters  in  profc 
are  written,  before  recited.  Thofe  five  poems  arc  in  the  vo- 
lume before  mentioned.  And  thefe  two  poetical  letters  arc  to 
be  found  likewife  in  two  other  colleftions  at  lead;  one  in  that 
which  is  ftyled  "  Familiar  letters,"  by  the  lord  Rochefter,  &c. 
where  we  have  alfo  a  poetical  anfwer  to  the  former  of  our  au- 
thor's, though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  that  colle£lion  by  whom  it 
was  written ;  but,  in  another^  the  name  of  Mr.  Dryden  ap- 
pears to  it,  who,  inthebcp;inning  of  his  faid  anfwer,  takes  no- 
tice, tl^at  at  the  time  of  liis  writing  the  fame,  about  1687,  fir 
Cecr;^e  was  aged  fifty-one  years ;  whence  may  be  computed 
the  time  of  his  birth,  as  it  is  above  given.  And,  in  the  con- 
clufion  of  that  anfwer,  Mr.  Dryden  intimates  that  fir  George 
had  fome  while  fince  begun  another  play,  which  he  incites  him 
to  finlfli,  as  what  could  net  fall  below  the  Rehearfal ;  and  as  he 
knew  no  (^ccrge,  meaning  our  author  and  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  could  write  any  thing  under  ten  years  warning  ;  as 
we  have  partly  hinted  already  above.  There  are,  befides  that 
anfwer,  the  two  fnd  poetical  letters  in  this  fame  volume,  and 
twofongs  more  of  his  not  before  mentioned.  The  one  begin- 
ning with  thcfe  words,  *  Ceafe,  anxious  world,  your  fruiticfs 
pain-,'  in  three  ftanzas  of  fix  lines:  and  the  other,  with  thcfc>. 
•  In  fome  kind  dream  upon  her,  flumbcr,  fteal ;'  in  fifteen  Ijines. 
Laftly,  there  are  three  poems  more  afcrihcd  to  our  author,  in- 
another  volume,  which  we  have  alfo  before  quoted*  Ope  is  in- 
3.  Utuled^ 
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tituled,  The  Libertine :  beginning,  *  Since  death  on  all  lays 
his  impartial  hand  j*  confifting  of  three  llanzas  of  eight  lines, 
and  a  chorus.     The  others   are,  two  fatires  upon  Nell  Guyn, 
one  of  king  Charles's  millreiTcs.     The  firlt  is  called  "  Madam 
Nelly's  complaint  :"  beginning  with,  ^  If  Sylla's  ghoft  made 
bloody  Cat'line  ftart :'  in  about  two  leaves.     The  other  is  call- 
ed *^The  lady  of  pleafure;'  with  irs  argument  at  the  head  of 
it,  whereof  the  firlt  line  is,  'The  life  of  Nelly  truly  fhewn,* 
in  about  three  leaves  and  a  page.     Thefe  two  fatires  were  print- 
ed before,  without  any  author's  name  :  and,  indeed,  they  feem 
to  be  written,  the  laft  efpecialiy,  in  a  groffer  flyle,  with  more 
blunt  or  vulgar  expreflions  in   it,   than  was  cuilomary  to  fir 
George :  belides,  as  it   mentions  the  death  of  Nell  Guyn,  we 
believe  it  may  therefore  be  found  that  It  was  written  after  that 
of  our  author.     All  that  we  have  met  with,  more  than  is  here 
mentioned  or  referred  to,  of  hi-  writing  in  profe,  is  a  fliort  piece, 
entituled  :  "  An  account  of  the  rejoycing  af  the  diet  of  Ratif- 
bonne,    performed  by  fir  George   Etherege,    knight,  refiding 
there  from  his  majefty  of  Great  Britain  ;  upon  occafion  of 'the 
birth  of  the   prince    of  Wales.       In  a  letter  from  himfdlf." 
Printed  in  the  Savoy,  1688.     How  far  beyond  this  or  the  itext 
year  he  lived,  the  writers  on  our  poets,  who  have  fpokeri  of 
him,  have  been,  as  in  many  other  particulars  of  his  life,  fo  in 
the  time  when  he  died,  very  deficient.     In  Gildon's  Ihort  and 
imperfeft  account  of  him,  which  we  have  been  forced  to  con- 
fult  in  want  of  a  better,  it  is  faid,  that  after  the  revolution'  he  ' 
went  for  France  to  his  mafter,  and  died  there,  or  very  foon  af- 
ter his  arrival  thence  in  England.     But  there  was  a  report,  that 
fir  George  came  to  an  untimely  death  by  an  unlucky  accident 
at  Ratifbon ;    for  after  having  treated  fome  company  with  J 
liberal  entertainment  at  his  houfe  there,  in  which  having  per-  ' 
haps  taken  his  glafs  ^00  freely,  and  being,  through  his  great 
complaifance,  too  forward  in  waiting  on  fome  of  his  guefts  at 
their  departure,  flulhed  as  he  was,  he  tumbled  down  the  ftairs 
and  broke  his  neck — thus  falling  a  martyr  to  his  civility.     Sir 
George  had  a  brother,  who  lived  and  died  at  Weftminfter  j  he 
had  been  a  great  courtier,  yet  a  man  of  fuch  ftridl:  honour, 
that  he  was  elteemed  a  reputation  to  the  family.     His  pifture,. 
painted  in  a  gown,  with  his  fine  black  curled  hair,  is  in  'the 
poffeffion  of  a  friend.     He  had  been  twice  married,  and-  by 
his  fir  ft  wife  had   a  fon ;  a  Httle  man,  of  a  brave  fpirit,  who 
inherited  the  honourable   principles  of  his   father.     He  was  a 
colonel  in  king  William's  wars  j  was  near  him  in  one  of>the 
moft  dangerous  battles  in  Flanders,  probably  it  was  the  battle  of 
Landen  in  1O93,  when  his  majelly  was  wounded  j  and  the  co- 
lonel both  loft  ills  right  eye,  and  received  fuch  a  contufion  on 
his  fide  as  he  complained  of  to  his  death*    He  was  offered,  in 
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queen  Arinc's  rrign,  twenty-two  hundred  pounds  for  liis  com* 
miffion,  but  refufed  to  live  at  home  in  peace  when  his  country 
was  at  war.  This  colonel  Ktherege  died  at  Eling  in  iVliddleCex^ 
about  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  king  George  I ;  when  his  dear 
friend,  the  lord  Rivers,  had  his  body  opened  ;  and  there  was 
found  a  gathering  where  he  had  received  his  bruife,  which  look- 
ed like  a  fodden  turnip,  and  probably  hadened  his  death.  He 
"was  buried  in  Kenfington  church,  near  the  altar  *,  and  there  is 
a  tombftone  over  his  vault,  in  which  were  alfo  buried  his  wife, 
fon,  and  fifter.  That  fon  was  gracioufly  received  at  court  by 
queen  Anne  y  and,  foon  after  his  father  returned  from  the  wars 
in  Flanders  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  ihegavc  him  an 
cnfign's  commiflion,  intending  farther  to  promote  him,  in  re- 
ward of  his  father's  fervice ;  but  he  died  a  youth :  and  that 
fifter  married  Mr.  Hill  of  Feverfliam  in  Kent ;  but  we  hear  not 
of  any  male  ifluc  furviving.  The  editors  of  the  Biographia  Dra- 
mattca  obferve,  that,  as  a  writer,  fir  George  Etherege  was  cer- 
tainly born  a  poet,  and  appears  to  have  been  pofieOed  of  a  ge- 
nius, the  vivacity  of  which  needed  no  cultivation  5  for  there 
arc  no  proofs  of  his  having  been  a  fcholar.  Though  the  Comical 
Revenge  fucceeded  very  well  upon  the  ftage,  and  met  with  ge- 
neral approbation  for  a  confiderable  time,  it  Is  now  juAly  laid 
afide  on  account  of  its  immorality.  This  is  the  cafe,  likcwifc, 
with  regard  to  fir  George's  other  plays.  Of  the  **  She  would  if 
Ihe  could,"  the  critic  Dennis  fays,  that,  though  it  was  efteemed 
by  men  of  fenfe  for  the  truenefs  of  fome  of  its  charafters,  and 
^e  purity,  frecnefs,  and  eafy  grace  of  its  dialogue,  yet,  on  its 
ytrft  appearance,  it  was  ^/ir^^rw/^j^  treated  by  the  audience.  If 
•/the  auditors  were  offended  with  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  co- 
medy, their  barbarity  did  them  honour  ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
at  thatperiod,  they  were  influenced  by  fome  other  confidera- 
tion.  Exclufively  of  its  loofe  tendency,  the  play  is  pronounced 
to  be  undoubtedly  a  very  good  one ;  and  it  was  efteemed  as  one 
of  the  firft  rank  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  However, 
Shadwcll's  encomium  upon  it  will  be  judged  to  be  too  extra- 
vagant. 

But  the  produftion  of  fir  George  Etherege  which  has  been 
xnoft  applauded,  and  on  which  his  reputation  has  been  prin- 
cipally founded,  is  his  **  Man  of  mode,  or  fir  Fopling  Flutter." 
**  This,"  fays  the  Biographia  Dramatica,  "  is  an  admirable  play. 
The  charaders  in  it  are  ftrongly  marked,  the  plot  agreeably 
conduced,  and  the  dialogue  truly  polite  and  elegant.  The 
€hara£ter  of  Dorimant  is,  perhaps,  the  only  completely  fine  gentle- 
man that  has  ever  yet  been  brought  on  the  englifh  ftage;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  in  that  of  fir  Fopling  maybe  traced  tlie  ground- 
work of  almoft  all  the  Foppingtons  and  pctit-maitres  which  ap- 
peared in  the  fucceeding  gomedies  of  that  period."  In  another 
6  part 
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pirt.of  the  Biographia  Dramatica  it  i$  afferted,  that  **The 
Man  of  mode''  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  elegant  comedy,  and 
contains  more  of  the  real  manners  of  high  life,  than  any  one 
vnth  which  the  cnglifh  ftagc  was  ever  adorned.  That  the  play 
exhibits  a  fpirited  reprefentation  of  what  were  then  liying  cha- 
XA&txs  is  not  denied ;  but,  to  tlie  praifes  which  are  fo  genc« 
rally  and  indifcriminately  given  of  it,  we  muft  be  permitted  to 
oppofe  the  cenfures  of  fir  Richard  Steele^  in  the  fixty-fifth 
number  of  the  Spe£lator. 

ETHRYG  (George),  or  Ethcridge,  or,  as  in  latin  he 
writes  himfclf,  £drycus,  was  born  at  Thame  in  Oxford(hire, 
and  admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Oxford,  in  1534;  of 
which  he  was  made  probationer  fellow  in  1539.  In  1543  he 
was  licenfed  to  proceed  in  arts ;  and,  two  years  after,  admitted 
to  read  any  of  the  books  of  Hippocratcs's  aphorifms.  At 
length,  being  efteemed  an  excellent  grecian,  he  was  made  the 
king's  profeflor  of  that  language  about  1553,  and  lb  continued 
to  be,  till  fome  time  after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown  ^  and 
then,  becaufe  he  had  been  a  forward  perfon  againft  the  pro« 
tcftants  in  Mary's  reign,  was  forced  to  leave  it.  He  followed 
the  pra£%ice  ot  medicine  with  great  fucqefs  in  Oxford,  where 
he  moftly  lived ;  and  alfo  took  under  his  care  the  fons  of  di« 
vers  catholic  gentlemen,  to  be  inftru^ed  in  the  feveral  arts  and 
fciences ;  among  whom  was  William  Giffbrd,  afterwards  arch* 
bifhop  of  Rheims.  He  was  reckoned  a  very  (incere  man,  and 
adhered  to  the  laft  to  the  catholic  religion,  though  he  fuffered 
exceedingly  by  it.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was  living  an  an- 
tient  man  in  1588  ;  but  does  not  know  when  he  died.  He  was 
a  great  mathematician,  {killed  in  vocal  and  inftrumental  muitc^  « 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  greek  and  hcbrew  languages^ 
a  poet,  and,  above  all,  a  phyfician.  There  are  mu£cal  com* 
poAtions  and  latin  poems  of  his  dill  extant  in  manufcript.  In 
manufcript  alfo  he  prefented  to  queen  Elizabeth)  when  (he  was 
at  Oxford  in  1 566,  ^'  Acia  Henrici  0£iavi,  carmine  Graeco.** 
He  alfo  turned  the  pfalms  into  a  ihort  form  of  hcbrew  verfe^ 
and  tranflated  the  works  of  Juilin  Martyr  into  latin.  Jn  1588 
was  publifiied  by  him  in  8vo.  *^  Hypomnemata  quaedam  in 
aliquot  libros  Pauli  ^ginetas,  feu  obfervationes  medicamento- 
rum  qui  hac  aetate  ix^  ufu  funt."  The  antiquary  Leland  was  his 
intimate  friend,  and  in  his  life-time  celebrated  his  praifes  iu 
thefe  lines : 

Scripiiili,  juvenit,  multa  cum  laude  libeUoSy 
Qui  regi  cximie  ptrplacuerc  meo. 

ETSLAGER  (Christopher),  flourifhed  in  the  former  part 
gf  the  prefent  ^e^itury  at  Steirmark,  and  wrote  ^  work  in  con- 
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fiderable  repute,  entitled  "  Synopfin  rci  nummari  vcterum." 
Steyer  1724,  i2mo. 

KTTMULLER  (Michael),  a  phyfician,  bom  at  Lcipfic, 
May  26,  1644,  ftudicd  there  and  at  Wittcmbcrg,  was  made 
niajzHler  at  Ixipfic  in  1062,  tr;i veiled  for  two  years  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  and  Hollaiid ;  on  his  return  was  admitted 
M.  D.  at  Leipfic  1666,  where  he  ainduoufly  read  and  difputed,  ' 
was  appointed  in  1676  aflcfibr  of  the  nudicinal  faculty,  and 
aftervvards,  in  168 i,.  ordinary  profcfTor  of  botany,  and  extra-^ 
ordinary  profcflbr  of  furgery  and  anatomy;  wrote,  i.  Synop- 
fin collegii  inftitutionum  mcduaTum.  2.  Inftltutioncs  mcdicas- 
3.  Collegium  cliymicum.  4.  Collegium  pharmaceuticum.  5. 
De  prafcribendis  formulis.  6,  Collegium  praclicum  doftrinale. 
7.  Tract,  de  morborum  curationibus.  8.  Fundamenta  mcdi- 
cin«  vera.  9.  Chymiara  rationalcm  &  experimentalem  curio- 
fam  ;  which  lad  was  publiflied  by  John  Ephraim  Aufsfeldt, 
1684,  Leiden,  4to.  jo.  Diflertationes  de  corpulcntia  nimia ;  de 
teniulentia  ;  dc  abflrufo  rcfpirationis  humanx  ncgotio  exulante 
famoGi  vacui  fuga ;  de  parvis  magnorum  morborum  iniiiis  ;  dc 
male  hypochondriaco ;  de  medieis  balneis  artificialibus  ;  de  prae-. 
cipitantium  vero  ufu  fcroque  abufu ;  dc  n^edlcina  Hippocratis 
cbyoiica ;  de  virtute  opii  diaphoretica  -,  cerebrum  Orcae  vulgarl 
fuppofititia  fpcrmatis  ceti  larva  develatum;  de  epilepfia;  valetu- 
dinarian infantile;  de  dolore  hypochondriaco  vulgo  fed  falfo  pu- 
tMo  fplenetico ;  de  niaculis  &i  faculis  folaribus ,  de  conjun6):ionibus 
magnis;  de  fmgularibus;  dctincluracoralliorum;  demorfu  vipc- 
ne;  de  chirurgia  infufoiia^  all  of  which  were  publiflied  together 
.in  1708,  atFrankfort  on  the  Mayne,  by  his  fon  Dr.  Michael  Erneft 
Ettmuller,  and  alfoin  1729  at  Naples  by  profcflbr  Cyrillo,  in  5 
vols,  folio,  with  annotations,  and  are  highly  eftecmed  not  only 
ia  Germany  but  over  all  Europe.  He  fell  ill,  after  an  unfuc- 
ccfsful  chymical  operation,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  March 

9>  1683. 

ETTMULLER  (Michael  Ernest),  a  phyfician,  fon  of  the 
foregoing,  born  at  Leipfic,  Aug.  26,  .1673,  entered  of  the  aca- 
demy at  Wittemberg  169a,  and  1694  at  Leipfic,  wherche  wag 
made  magifter  the  fame  year,  made  a  journey  through  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Ljpipfic, 
'  1699-,  in  1702  was  made  profcfllbr  extraordinary  of  medicine,  and 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  NaturxCurioforum ;  extraordi- 
nary profeflbr  of  anatomy  and  furgery,  and  phyfician  to  the  Laza- 
retto at  Leipfic,  1 706  •,  afieflbr  of  the  medicinal  faculty  1 7  10  ; 
in  1719  profeflbr  of  phyfiology  in  ordinary  j  in  1724  profeflbr 
of  pathology  of  the  academy  Decemvir,  and  collegiate  of  the 
grand  ducal  college  ;  and  in  1730,  dircftor  of  the  imperial  aca- 
demy of  Nature  Curioforum,  and  died  the  25th  of  September^ 
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173?..    He  puWilhed  his  father's  works,  with  a  preface,  and 
wrote  :  Diflertat.  dc  maculis  in  fole  vifrs ;  de  tafltf  fdnfuum  ex-  ' 
tcrnorum   moderatore  ;  de  fingultu  ;  jde  varioHs;    de  corporc 
humano  fympathctico ;  de  medico  mendace  ;  de  tormentis  & 
poenis  fuftinendis ;  de  circulatione  fanguinis  in  foctu ;  dc  vitiis 
circa  fomnum  Sc  vigilias  -,  de  natura  medica  ;  de  plantis,  num  • 
ante   lapfum  venenata  extiterint;  de  vigiliis  involuntariis ;  de  • 
divinationibus  medicis ;  dc  monftro  hungarico;  de  crifi  &  tu- • 
moribus  criticis  ;  de  segro  prxgrandi  pedis  inflammatione  labo- 
rante  ;  de  allhinatej  de  effedibus  muficoe  in  hominem;  de  fc- 
cundinarum  exclufione  ;  de  fpafmo  veiicsc  ;  epift.  ad  Frid.  Ruyf- 
cium  de  ovafio  mulierum  a  Mart.  Nabothoinvcnta;  he  contri- 
buted laborioufly  to  the  Aft  a  Eruditorum,  and  inferted  feveral 
papers  in  the  colleftions  of  the  Naturae  Curiofornm. 

EVAGORAS,  a  greek  writer,  born  at  I/indus,  lived  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  and  is  author  of,  i.  A  hiftorjr  of  the  king- 
doms of  ^gypt.  z.  The  life  of  Timagenes.  3.  De  artificio 
Thucydidis  oratorio.  4.  Leici?con  in  Thucydidem,  and  other 
works. 

EVAGRIUSf  a  greek  writer  of  the  5th  century,  compofed  a 
book  under  the  title  of,  Altercatio  Symonis  Judaei  &  Thco-* 
phili  Clnriftiani,  which  may  be  feen  in  Martene  anecdot. 
The  authors  of  the  hidoire  literaire  de  la  France,  torn.  ii.  have 
fliewn,  that  the  author  of  this  writing  mentioned  by  Gennadius' 
was  not  a  greek,  but  a  french  prieft,  who  had  been  the  difciple  of  • 
$t.  Martin.  They  placfe  him  accordingly  rn  the  former  lu\{  of- 
the  vth  century,  and  afcribe  to  him  likewife  the  Confultatiortea^ 
feu  deliberationes  Zachaei  Chritliani  &  Apollonii  philofophij- 
which  Luke  d'Acheri  has  printed  in  his  Spicilegium,  torn,  x.- 

EVAGRIUS,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  placed  there  in 
the  room  of  Paulinus  in  380.  Flavianus  had  fucceeded  Mele- 
tius  in  381,  fothat  Evagrius  was  acknowledged  bifhop  only  by 
thofe  that  adhered  to  the  party  of  Paulinus.  This  fcifTion  con- 
tinued the  fchifm  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  Pope  Siricius 
caufed  the  eleflion  of  Evagrius  to  be  confirmed  in  the  council 
of  Capua,  in  390.  This  patriarch  died  two  years  afterwards** 
St.  Jerom,  his  friend,  informs  us,  that  he  was  of  an  a£live 
mind,  and  fomewhat  bufy  in  the  politics  of  the  times.  He  com« 
pofed  feveral  works.  No  fucceflbr  was  appointed  to  hii^,  and 
thofe  of  his  party  joined  themfelves,  after  fome  difficulties,  to 
thofe  that  (ided  with  Flavianus. 

:  EVAGRIUS  SCHOLASTICUS,  an  antient  ecclefiaftical 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Epiphania,  a  city  of  Syria  Secunda,  about 
the  year  536.  He  wasfentto  a  grammar- fchool  at  four  years 
of  age ;  and,  two  years  after,  was  feized  with  the  plague,  as  he 
himfeif  informs  us.  He  fays,  that  this  pcftilence  raged  two- 
find-fifty  jrears,  and  in  a  manner  defolated  the  earth ;  and  that 
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he  afterwards  loft,  daring  the  fcveral  ftages  of  it,  many  of  h!^ 
children,  his  wife,  and  fcveral  of  his  relations  and  fervants. 
Quitting  the  grammar-fchool,  he  applied  himfelf  to  rhetoric  ^ 
and,  making  a  great  progrefs  in  that  art,  was  rcgiftcred  among 
the  advocates,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Scbolaiflicus, 
this  term  fignifying  a  lawyer.  He  praftifed  law  at  Antioch, 
where  he  gained  the  friendihip  of  George  the  patriarch  of  that 
pity,  and  was  made  his  counfellor  and  adeflTor.  His  authority 
appears  to  have  been  great  in  that  city ;  for,  in  592,  when, 
fleprived  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  married  again,  and  toolc 
a  young  virgin  of  that  city,  an  holiday  was  kept,  and  a  public 
feftival  celebrated  both  in  pompiOus  fliows,  and  about  his  mar- 
riage-bed. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Conftantinus  he  had  the 
dignity  of  quaeftor  conferred  upon  him ;  and  not  long  after,  when 
he  had  made  an  oration  in  praife  of  Mauricius  Augullus,  upon 
the  birth  of  Thcodofius,  he  was  appointed  prefe^l  by  Mauricius. 
In  589  he  attended  George  of  Antioch  to  Conftantinople,  iji 
quality  of  counfellor,  when  he  appealed  to  the  emperor  and 
fynod  upon  an  accufation  of  inceft  brought  againft  him  by  a 
filvcrfmith.  After  this,  he  publifhed  «<  Six  books  of  Eccle* 
fiaftical  hiftory ;''  beginning  with  the  year  43?,  where  Theo- 
doret,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  conclude,  and  ending  with  594. 
It  is  not  certain  when  he  died.  Photius  tells  qs,  that  his  ftyle 
is  not  unpleafant,  though  fometimes  too  redundant ;  but  that, 
of  all  the  greek  hiftorians,  he  has  moft  ftri£Hy  adhered  to  the: 
orthodox  faith.  Valefius  obferves,  that  he  has  been  lefs  dili-» 
geiit  in  collefting  the  monuments  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity 
than  thofe  of  profane  hiftory ;  and  indeed  almofl  his  whoje  fixt^ 
book  is  fpent  in  giving  an  account  of  the  pcrfian  war.  Cave 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  is  too  credulous  in  relating,  upon  al^ 
occafions,  fabulous  ftories  of  miracles  faid  to  be  performed 
by  the  crofs  and  relics  of  faints.  His  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  was 
publifhed  in  greek  by  Robert  Stephens,  Paris,  1544;  at  Geneva, 
in  greek  and  latin,  in  161 2;  at  Paris  in  1673,  with  a  new 
verfion  and  notes  by  Henry  Valefius ;  and  afterwards  re-pub - 
lifhedat  Cambridge  1720,  by  William  Reading,  with  additional 
notes  of  various  authors  :  all  of  them  in  folio. 

Befides  this  hiftory,  there  were  "  Letters,  relations,  decrees, 
prations,  and  difputations,"  written  chiefly  in  the  name  o£ 
Gregory  of  Antioch :  but  thefe  are  now  Ipft ;  as  is  likcwife  his 
^*  Panegyric  to  the  emperor  Mauricius,  upon  the  birth  of  Theo- 
^ofius.^^ 

EVAGRIUS  (PoNTicus,  or  Hyperborita),  a  monk  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  ivth  century,  furnamed  Ponticus  from  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  not  far  from  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  ws^s  at  firfl: 
lefturer  of  the  congregation  at  Csefarea,  afterwards  deacon,  antl 
laftly  made  archdeacon,  of  Conjlantinople  by  Gregory  Nazian- 
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jEtn,  by  whom  he  had  bcc»  Inftruftcd  In  the  fcriptoros^  bat 
was  obliged  to  fly  thnt  country,  on  account  of  foaie  fufpicions 
thrown  out  againft  him  by  a  pcrfon  of  confcqucncc  concerning 
his  wife  -,  upon  this,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  the  monadic  life  at 
Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  in  Syria,  where  he  efpoufed  the  tenet« 
of  Origen.  He  wrote,  1.  Orationes,  five  preces  centum,  a* 
jGnodicuni)  five  de  iis,  qui  cognitioni^  munere  donati  funt,  m 
anachoretarum  ufum,  five  elemencarium,  lib.  ii.     3.  Xhfi  iiapi^ 

fuv  xoyt^jKuy,  which  tradate  is  ufually  afcribed  to  Evagrii^s  Scho- 
adieus,  but  without  foundation.  4.  Monachum,  five  de  Htz 
aAiva.  5.  Antirheticuoi  adverfus  tentantes  daemones,  &c«^  and 
(died  in  399. 

EVANGELISTA,  a  capuchin  of  Canobio,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  was  in  1 5  84  general  of  his  order,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  84,  on  his  return  from  the  council  of  Trent,  hc)d  in  the 
year  1595-  Before  he  entered  into  the  order,  he  was  a  fecular 
pried,  and  was  edeemed  one  of  the  fird  civilians  of  his  time. 
He  left  behind  him,  i.  Confulta  varia  in  jure  canonico.  2* 
Annotationes  in  L  L  decretalium  ;  Milan^  1591* 

EVANS  (Cornelius)  an  impodor,  born  at  Marfeilles,  at- 
tempted to  play  a  confiderable  part  during  the  civil  wars  in 
England.  He  was  the  fon  of  a  Welchman,  married  to  a  woman 
of  Provence.  On  a  certain  air  of  refemblance  he  had  with  the 
elded  fpn  of  Charles  L  he  had  the  aflurance  to  give  himfelf  oat 
for  the  prince  of  Wales-  He  artfully  pretended,  that  he  had 
fled  to  FranTce  becaufe  his  mother  the  queen  had  intended  to 
poifon  him.  He  arrived,  the  13th  of  May  1648,  at  an  inn  in 
Sandwich,  where  the  mayor  of  the  town  waited  on  him  with 
great  refpe£):,  and  conducted  him  to  the  mod  didinguidied  houfc 
in  the  place,  where  for  fome  time  he  was  Served  and  entertained 
as  a  prince.  It  was  not  long,  howev<;r,  before  his  impodure  was 
detedted.  Sir  Thomas  Diihingtoni  whom  the  queen  and  the 
^rue  prince  of  Wales  had  fent  into  England,  went  to  fee  the 
pretended  king.  He  made  him  feverai  interrogatories }  and  his 
anfwers  betrayed  the  cheat.  His  impudence,  however,  did 
not  abandon  him;  but  he  boldly  continued  to  afiert  the  truth  of 
his  pretenfions.  While  the  royalids  were  going  to  have  him 
feized,  he  took  to  flight.  '  Being  overtaken,  he  was  brought  to 
Canterbury,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  London,  where  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  But  from  this  prifon  he  had  the 
dexterity  to  make  his  ek:ape  i  and,  though  diligent  fearch  was 
made  after  him,  it  was  all  to  no  purpofe:  npr  txras  it  ever  known 
fvhat  became  of  him. 

EVANS  (Arise),  a  welch  conjuror*  of  whom  Wood  ha^ 
extradedthe  following  account  from  a  manufcript  life  of  the 
jFamous  Willigm  Lilly,  adrologer^  written  t^y  himlelfj  and  pre? 
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fcrved  in  Aftmole's  mufeum.    Evans  is  faiJ  to  have  applied 
his  mind  to  aftrology,  after  he  had  continued  fome  time  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  brought  up.     Then,  en- 
tering into  orders,  he  obtained  a  cure  in  Staffordlhire  •,  but  w»a3 
forced  to  fly  from  it  fomc  years  after,  not  only  on  account  of 
debaucheries,  for  which  he  was  infamous,  but  for  "  giving 
judgment  upon  things  loft,  which,"  as  Lilly  faith,  "  is  the  only 
(hame  of  aftrology."     He  is  defcribed  as  the  moft  faturnine 
perfon  that  ever  was  beheld ;  of  a  middle  ftature,  broad  fore- 
head,  beetle-browed,  thick-fiiouldercd,  flat-nofed,  fijll-lipped, 
down-looked,  of  black  curling  ftiff  hair,  and  fplay-footed.   But, 
fays  Wood,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  had  a  moft  piercing  judg- 
ment, naturally,  upon  a  figure  of  theft,  and  many  other  quef- 
tions ;  though  for  money  he  would  at  any  time  give  contrary  . 
judgment.     He  was  addi<Eled  to  drinking,  we  are  told,  as  well 
as  to  women ;  and,  in  his  liquor,  was  fo  very  quarrelfome  and  ^ 
abufive,  that  he  was  feldom  without  a  black  eye,  or  a  bruife  of 
fome  kind  or  other.     He  made  a  great  many  antimonial  cups^ 
upon  the  fale  of  which  he  principally  fubfifted.     After  he  was^ 
forced  from  Enfieldj  he  retired  with  his  family  to  London; 
where  Lilly  found  him  in  1632,  and  received  from  him  inftruc* 
ttons  in  aftf ology.     Wood  relates,  that  he  had .  done  fonie  adi$ 
above  and  beyond  aftrology,  having  been  wfU  verfed  in  the  na- 
ture of  fpirits  5  and  hadmany  times  ufed  the. circular  way  of 
invocating,  of  which  he  produces  the  following  inftance:  In^ 
1630  he  was  dcfired  by  lord  Bothwell  and  fir  Kcndm  Digby  to 
fliew  them  a  fpirit :  which  he  promifed  to  do.     When  they 
were  all  in  the  body  of  the  circle  which  he  had  ma4e,  Evans, 
upon  a  fudden,  after  fome  time  of  invocation,  was  taken  out 
of  the  room,  carried  into  the  field,  and  flung  down  near  Bat- 
terfea  Caufey,  clofe  to  the  Thames.    Next  morning  a  country., 
man  going  by  to  his  labour,  and  efpying  a  man  in  black  clothes, 
came  to  him ;  and  awakening  him,  for  it  feeras  he  was  afleep, 
afked  him  how  he  came  there.     Evans  by  this  underftood  his 
condition  j  and,  when  Lilly  enquired  afterwards  of  him  upon 
what  account  the  fpirits  carried  him  away,  he  anfwered,  that 
*^  he  did  not  at  the  time  of  invocation  make  any  fuiFumigation  ; 
at  which  the  fpirits  were  vexed."     If  the  reader  fljould  be  in 
pain,  about  what  became  in  the  mean  time  of  lox:d  Bothwell 
and  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  we  are  able  to  make  hin^  eafy  upon 
that  head.     They  both  got  hom&  without  any  harm.     During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  thefe  ridiculous  impoftures 
were  the  faftiionable  credulity  of  the  times ;  and  the  greateft 
men  were  often  the  dupes  of  thefe  pretenders  to  occult  fciencc, 
Ben  Jonfon,  in  his  excellent  comedy  of  the  Alchemift,  for  4 
time  gave  almoft  as  fatal  a  t)low  to  the  black  art,  as  Cervantes 
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did  in  Spam  to  chivalry ;  but,  fince  avarice  and  cimofity  are  ' 
pafTions  mod  difficult  to  conquer,  itrofe  again  withfrefli  vigour, 
and  maintained  its  ground  till  the  reftoratron. 

Evans  publiilicd  ieveral  almanacs  and  prognortications:  two 
of  which,  as  Wood  tells,  he  had  i'een  :  ofic   for   1613,  with  a  • 
latin  dedication  to  the  biffiop  of  Worcefter,  and  fome  good 
latin  verfcs  at  the   end  upon  the  ftars  and  plmets:  the  other' 
for  1625,  with  this  advertifement  at  the  end  :  "  At  my  houfc, 
the  Four  Aftics  in  the  parifh  of  Enfield,  within  the  county  of* 
Stafford,  are  taught  thefe  arts ;  namely,  to  read  and  underfland 
the  engliflij  latin,  greek,  artd  hebrew,  to  know  in  a  very  flibrt' 
time  •,  alfo  to  write  the  runninT  fecretary,  fet  fecretary,  reman,- 
italian,  and  court  hands ;  alfo  arithmetic  and  other  matfaema* 
tical  fcienccs." 

EVANS  (Abel),  though  a  man  of  genius,  the  friend  of  the 
firfl  poets  of  the  times,  and  applauded  by  them,  is  now  hardly 
known.  He  is  generally  ftyled  Dr.  Evans  the  epigrammatift^- 
and  was  one  of  the  Oxford  wits  enumerated  in  the  following' 
diflich  (wretchedly  "imitated  in  the  Additions  to  Pope,  vol.i. 
p.  163.): 

Alma  novem  gcnuit  celftres  Rhedyciiia  po€ta8 ; 

Bub,  Stubb,  Cobb,  Crabb,  Trapp,  Young,  Carey,  TIckcll,  Evans. 

He  IS  likewife  mentioned  in  the  Dunciad,  book  it.  ver.  it6. 
in  company  with  Dr.  Young  and  dean  Swift,  as  one  of  the 
authors  whofe  works  had  been  claimed  by  James  More  Smfith. 
Dr.  Evans  was  of  St.  John  the  Baptilt's  college,  Oxford;  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  23,  1699;  that  of  B.  D. 
April  26,  1705  ;  and  D.  D.  May  16,  1711.  He  was  burfar  to* 
his  college ;  -vicar  of  St.  Gyles*s,  Oxford  ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  Pope,  to  whom  there  are  two  letters 
by  him  in  print,  in  one  of  which  the  initial  letter  W.  (intended 
for  his  chriftian  name)  is  by  miftake  put  inftead  of  that  by 
which  he  ufed'  to  fign  himfelf.  A  good  fpecimen  of  his  poemar 
may  be  fcen  in  Nichols's  Seleft  Colle£l'ion  5  particularly  •*  The 
Apparition,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  Tindal's  Rights 
of  the  chrlftian  church ;"  '*  Vertumnus,  ati-  epiftle  to  Mr. 
Jacob  Eobart,  1713;"  and  fome  of  his  beft  epigrams. 

EVANS  (John),  D.  D.  He  was  born  in  Flintfhirc,  1680, 
and  educated  at  a  private  academy  belonging  to  the  dilTenters. 
In  1 704  he  was  ordained  minifter  of  a  meeting  in  Shropfliircj 
and  foon  after  became  co-pailor  to  Dr.  Williams  in  London. 
In  1 7 16  he  fuccecdcd  Dr.  Williams  as  paftor  of  his  congrega- 
tion in  Petty-France,  Weftminfter,  and  difcharged  his  duty  with 
great  reputation.  He  preached  many  occafional  fermons,  fome 
pf  which  have  been  publiflied ;  but  his  Thirty-eight  Sermons 
pn  the  chriftian  temper  is  his  capital  work^  and  much  eftcemed 
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by  proteftants  of  every  denomination.    He  died  of  the  dropTy, 
1732,  aged  52. 

EVANTIUS,  an  old  latin  poet,  wrote  De  ambiguis,  five  hy- 
bridis  animalibus,  vrhich  is  generally  printed  with  Petronius  ; 
and,  2.  Achroilicon  in  funus  genitoris  fui  Nicholai ;  which  may 
be  found  among  the  works  of  isugenius,  bifliopof  Toledo.  Some 
of  his  writings  are  alfo  feen  in  Pithcci  epigrammata  vetera. 

EVANTUS,  or  Evantius,  biftop  of  Vicnne  in  the  vith 
century,  was  likewife  called  by  the  writers  of  thofe  times 
Eventius,  and  alfo  Aventius,  and  arrived  at  the  faid  dignity  about 
573»  in  confequence  of  which  hie  aflifted  at  feveral  councils  ; 
and  died  in  586. 

EVAX,  a  king  of  the  Arabs,  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  the 
firft  century,  and  to  have  applied  himfelf  with  great  induftry 
to  the  ftudy  of  medicine.  Pliny  mentions  that  he  wrote  a  book, 
Pe  fimplicium  efFectibus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nero.  But 
it  is  proved,  both  by  Salmafms  and  Hardouin,  that  this  account 
is  not  found  in  the  beft  manufcripcs  of  Pliny  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  the  former  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  by  an  error  of 
tranfcribers,  from  Cratevas,  who  in  fome  copies  is  alfo  named 
Cratevax,  this  Evax  has  arifen.  A  manufcript  is  (till  found  in 
feveral  libraries,  On  the  properties  and  e^eds  of  precious  ftones, 
which  is  attributed  to  a  certain  Evax ;  but  Salmafius  has  re- 
iparked,  that  this  piece  was  firfl  cited  by  Marbodee,  a  french 
poet  of  the  xitli  century,  and  therefore  fpurious  in  regard  to  it^ 
pretended  antiquity. 

EUBCEUS,  a  poet  of  the  ifle  of  Paros,  who  lived  in  the 
^ime  of  king  Philip  of  Macedon,  wrote,  Parodiarum  homeri- 
pirum  libri  fex,  which  have  not  reached  our  times. 

EUBULIDES,  a  philofopher  and  writer  of  comedies,  of 
Mileto,  was  a  difciple  of  Euclid,  and  tutor  to  Demolthenes 
and  Alexinus,  lived  in  the  105th  olympiad,  A.  U.  395,  a  zealous 
adherent  to  the  {c&  of  Euclid  of  Megara,  invented  various  ways 
of  interrogating  and  arguing  in  diale£lics,  and  wrote  a  book 
againft  Ariftotle. 

EUBULIDES,  a  cynic,  hiftorian,  and  philofopher,  has  left 
us  a  book  concerning  Diogenes  and  Socrates.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

EUBULUS,  an  Athenian  in  the  loiil  olympiad,  addided 
}iimfelf  to  comic  poetry  and  dramatical  pieces,  pf  which  Suidas 
mentions  24.  Athenseus  50,  and  Meurfius,  a  confiderably  greater 
number.  Many  of  his  fragments  are  found  in  the  coUeQions 
of  Hertelius,  Grotius,  Winterton,  and  Stephens. 

EUBULUS,  a  platonic  philofopher  of  Athens,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  by  Porphyry  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  who  alfo 
relates,  that  fome  of  his  Syngrammata  from  the  platonic  dia- 
jogucs  ^erc  fenc  to  Rome. 

EUCADIUS 
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;  EUC ADIUS(  AuGusTiNUs),  a  latin  hiftorian,  left  behind  hinip 

1 .  Vitx  viii  imperatorum.  2.  Dcfcriptio  Danubii^  which  lies 
in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

EUCHARIUS,  orHOUCHARIUS  (Eugius),  a  divine  and 
poet  of  Ghent,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  xvith  century;  ftu- 
died  at  Paris,  and  was  there  magifter  philofophix,  went  back  to 
fettle  in  his  native  country,  and  wrote :  i.  The  lives  of  St.  Le- 
vinus,  St.  Coleta,  and  Bertulfius.  2.  A  comedy  of  the  patience 
of  Chryfelleis.  3.  Panegyric  of  St.  Agnes  and  St.  Catharine* 
4.  De  poenitentia  &  inftitutiones  morales  ;  which  were  printed 
at  Ghent,  151 1  and  1513,  4to.  5.  Dialogum  Charitis  &  Gandas 

I  feu  Gandavi.     6,  Gencthliacon  Chrifti  Jefu.     7.  Carmen  ele- 

giacum  in  laudem  fervatoris  e  morte  refurgentis.  8.  Dialogum 
de  moribus  urbanorum  &  ruflicorum.  9.  Apologia  Annx 
Bynfix. 

EUCHERIUS,  archblfliop  of  Lyons,  of  an  Oluftrious  family, 
and  fo  reputed  for  his  piety  that  he  was  afterwards  fainted,  re- 
tired with  his  fons  Salonus  and  Veranus  into  the  folitnde  of 
Lerins,  after  having  diflributed  a  part  of  his  property  among 
the  poor,  and  divided  the  other  part  between  his  daughters,  who 
had  better  notions  of  life  than  to  follow  him  into  his  retreat. 
He  quitted  the  ide  of  Lerins,  where  the  fame  of  his  virtues 
brought  him  too  much  applaufe,  and  went  over  to  that  of  Lero, 
At  prefent  called  Sainte  Marguerite.  It  was  not  till  after  re- 
peated inftances  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  this 
defert  for  accepting  the  fee  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  434.  in 
this  capacity  he  affilled  at  the  firft  council  of  Orange  in  441, 
where  he  was  much  noticed  for  his  fagacity.  He  died  about  the 
year  454.  Hiflory  has  not  handed  down  to  us  the  events  of  his 
epifcopate:  but  Claudian  Mamertius  informs  us,  that  Eucherius 
frequently  held  conferences  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  gave  proofs  of 
his  learning  and  judgment.  He  adds,  that  he  often  preached, 
and  always  with  fuccefs.  In  (hort,  he  ftyles  him  the  greateit 
prelate  of  his  age.  He  wrote  feveral  books  in  the  afcetic  taftc 
of  the  times,  i.  In  praife  of  the  defert,  addreiTed  to  St.  Hilary; 
in  which,  it  mud  be  owned,  he  paints  that  of  Lerins  in  foch 
colours  as  render  it  amiable  and  delightful.  The  ftyle  is  good, 
and  generally  elegant.  2.  A  traft  on  the  contempt  of  the  worlds 
tranflated  into  french  by  Arnaud  d'Andilly,  as  well  as  the  former, 
J  672,  i2rao.  They  are  both  in  the  form  of  letters ;  the  latter 
addreffed  to  his  kinfman  Valerian.  3.  On  fpiritual  formularies; 
for  the  ufe  of  Veranus,  one  of  his  fons.  4.  The  hiftory  of 
St.  Maurice  and  the  Martyrs  of  the  Thebaic  legion.  The  dif- 
ferent writings  of  Eucherius  are  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum. 
His  two  fons,  Salonus  and  Veranus,  were  bifliops  even  during 
the  life-time  of  their  father. 

EUCLID^  born  at  Megaraj  and  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  was  an 
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aflfiduous  attendant  op  the  lefTons  of  his  mader.    The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Mfgarcnfians,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter 
their  city,  Euclid  ilolc  into  it  during  the  night  in  the  habit  of 
a  female,  only    for  the  fake  of  hearing   Socrates.     Notwnth- 
ftanding  his  attachment  to  this  philofopher,  he  differed  from 
his  manner  of  thinking.     The   athenian   philofopher  confined 
himfelf  principally  to  the  fcicnce  of  ethics ;  the  megarenfian  was 
fond  of  cxcrcifmg  the  mind  of  his  fcholars  by  the  empty  fub- 
tillies  of  logic.    His  feci  wa3  ciillcd  Difputatlous,  Contentious, 
and  Megarenfian.     The  philofopher  Euclid  was  not  lefs  de- 
ferring ot  the  fame  epitliets  :  he  difputed  like  an  energumcn. 
His  difciplcs  inherited  his  irnpctuofity.     They  were  to  fuch  a 
degree  enamoured  of  chicane,  that  Eubulides,  one  of  them,  re- 
duced to  a  fyllem,  not  the  art  of  reiifoning,  but  the  art  of  ob- 
fcuring    reafon    by   arguments  no    lefs  vain    than   barbarous. 
This  fophitl  (for  fuch  men  are  not   worthy  of  the  name  of 
phiiofophcrs)  was  the  inventor  of  various  paradoxes,  fo  cajuious 
and  fo  perplexing  to  the   blockhcids  that  puzzled  themfelves 
about  them,  that  fcveral  of  his  difciples  died  of  vexation  at  not 
.   being  able  to  folve  them.     Thefe  follies,  the  difgrace  of  the 
human  underftanding,  were  transferred,  in   the  ages  of  igno- 
rance, from  the  books  of  the  phiiofophcrs  into  the  fchools  of 
the  chriftians.     Abelard,  the  dialectic,  introduced  them  with 
celebrity.     What  fruit  has  been  reaped  from  them  ?  a  fcnfible 
man  is  apt  to  enquire ;   what   philofophical  dogmas  have  been 
elucidated  by  the  Nominalitls  and  the  Rcalifts,  by  the  Thomifts 
and  the  Scotids  ?     Thefe  grave  reafoncrs  have  only  multiplied 
doubts,  collected  clouds,  and  concealed  the  truth  under  a  heap 
of  problematical  cxpreffions.    The  fchools  have  frequently  been 
fo  many  fields  of  battle ;  and,  what  is   flill  more  deplorable, 
fophids  from  thefe  fchools  have  employed  this  wretched  dia- 
le£iic  jargon  for  Ihaking  the  foundations  of  morality. 

EUCLID,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  aftronomer,  col- 
lefted  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  malhematics, 
.which  had  been  delivered  down  by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eu- 
doxus,  and  other  mathematicians  before  him,  M'hich  he  digcfted 
into  regularity  and  order,  with  many  others  of  his  own  :  on 
which  account  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  reduced 
arithmetic  and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcicnce.  He 
applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  mixed  mathematics,  and  efpecially  to 
aftronomy,  in  which  he  excelled.  Where  this  great  man  was 
horn,  and  what  his  country,  we  have  no  dillin(S  account ;  but 
he  flourilhed,  as  it  appears  from  Proclus's  comment  upon  hia 
Elements,  under  the  reign  of  PtolemxusLagus,  about  277  years 
before  Chrill,  and  taught  mathematics  at  Alexandria  with  great 
applaufe,  tSeing  afked  one  day  by  that  prince,  whether  there 
was  not  a  fliorter  and  eaficr  way  to  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
metry. 
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tnetvVy  than  that  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Elements,  he 
anfwered,  that  "  there  was  indeed  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  Alexander  wanted  to  Team'  geo- 
metry by  fome  eaficr  and  fhorter  method,  he  was  told  by  his 
preceptor,  that  he  "  muft  here  be  content  to  travel  the  fame 
road  with  others;  for  that  all  things  of  this  tiature  were 
equally  difficult  to  prince  and  people.'*  Seneca,  epift.  xci. 
His  works  were  'all  collefled  and  printed  in  a  fair  edition  by 
David  Gregory,  Savilian  profeflbr  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford^ 
1703,  in  folio. 

EUD^MON  (John  Andrew),  born  in  the  ifle  of  Caniia, 
a  jefuit  at  Rome,  died  in  that  city  in  1625,  co-.npofed  divers 
works.  The  moil  known  of  them  is  a  traft  under  the  title  of 
Admonitio  ad  regem  Ludovicum  XIII,  1625,  4to,  and  in  french 
1627,  4^Q>  cenfured  by  the  Sorbonne  and  bv  the  aflembly  of 
the  clergy  in  1626 ;  and  anfwered  by  Garafie.  ^ee  ESTAMFES 
(Leonard  d'). 

EUDES  (John),  brother  of  the  celebrated  hiftorian  Me2erai, 
born  at  Rye  in  the  diocefe  of  Sees  in  1601,  formed  his  mind 
and  regulated  his  manners  in  the  congregation  of  theorAory, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  cardinal  de  Berulle.  After  having- re- 
mained there  eighteen  years,  he  quitted  it  in  1643,  t^  itifti- 
tute  the  congregation  of  the  eudifts.  His  former  brethren  op- 
pofing  the  eftablifliment  of  this  fociety,  Eudes  concealed  a  part 
of  his  projeft.  He  did  no  more  than  aft  for  a  houfe  at  Caen, 
for  the  purpofe  of  brmging  up  priefts  to  the  ecclefiaftical  temper; 
*'  but  without  any  defign,"  faidhe,  "  to  form  a  new  inftitution.'* 
His  fcheme  fucceeded  by  means  of  this  pipus  fraud.  Eades 
preached  well  enough  for  his  time,  when  the  eloquence  of-  the 
pulpit  was  in  its  ruder  (late;  and,  being  followed  on  account 
of  this  talent,  his  congregation  increafed ;  which  principally 
fpread  itfelf  in  Normandy  and  Bretany.  Eudes  died  at  Caen^ 
Aug.  Tpth,  168::^,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age;  leaving  behind 
him  feveral  works  more  honourable  to  his  devotion  than  to 
his  judgment.  The  congregation  of  the  eudifts"  had  had  eight 
fuperior-generals  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  ^  • 

EUDOCIA,  an  eminent  lady  of  antiquity,  was  the  daughter 
of  Leon ti us,  an  athenian  fophift  and  philofopher,  and  born  about 
400.  Her  father  took  fuch  care  of  her  education,  that  (lie  be- 
came at  length  confummately  learned  ;  and  fo  accomplished  in 
every  refpeA,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left  his  whole  eftate  to  his 
two  fons,  except  an  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  bequeath- 
ed to  his  daughter,  with  this  declaration,  that  "  her  own  good 
fortune  would  be  fufficient  for  her."  Upon  this,  (he  went  to 
law  with  her  brothers,  but  without  fucccfs  ;  and  therefore  car- 
ried her  caufe  to  Conftantinople,  where  fhe  was-recammefidcd 

to 
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to  Pulchcria,  fiftcr  of  the  emperor  TheodoGus  the  younger,  ana 
became  her  favourite.  In  421  (he  embraced  chriitianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudocia,  for  her  heathen  name 
was  Athenais  i  and  the  fame  year  was  married  to  the  emperor, 
through  the  powerful  recommendation  of  his  fifter  j  by  which 
event  the  words  of  her  father  might  fecm  to  have  fomething 
prophetic  in  them.  She  ftill  continued  to  lead  a  very  lludlous 
and  philofophic  life,  fpending  much  of  heir^ime  in  reading  and 
writing ;  and  lived  very  happily,  notwithilanding  her  high  fta- 
tion,  till  445,  when  a  very  unlucky  accident  expofed  her  to  the 
emperor's  jealoufy.  The  emperor,  it  is  faid<  having  fent  her  an 
apple  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  (he  fent  it  to  Paulinus,  who  was 
highly  favoured  by  her  on  account  of  his  learning.  Paulinus,- 
not  knowing  from  whom  it  came,  prefented  it  to  the  emperor  i 
who,  foon  after  feeing  the  cmprefs,  afked  her  what  (he  had  done 
with  it.  ShdS  being  apprehenfive  of  raifing  fufpicions  in  her 
kufband,  if  (he  (hould  tell  hicn  that  (he  had  given  it  to  Paulinus, 
declared  that  (he  had  eaten  it.  This  made  the  emperor  fufpe£^^ 
that  there  was  a  greater  intimacy  than  there  (hould  be  between 
her  and  Paulinus  j  and,  producing  the  apple,  he  threw  her  into 
the  utmoft  confufion,  and  obliged  her  to  retire.  Upon  this  (he 
went  to  Jerufalem,  where  (lie  fpent  many  years  in  building  and 
adorning  churclies,  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  (he 
did  not  return  while  the  emperor  lived  ^  but  Cave  tells  us,  that 
flie  was  reconciled  to  him,  returned  to  Condantinople,  and  con- 
tinued with  him  till  his  deatli ;  after  which,  (he  went  again  to 
Palaedine,  where  (he  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  pious 
works.  She  died  about  A.  D.  460;  and,  as  Cave  fays,  upon 
her  death-bed,  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which  ihe  declared  herfel^ 
entirely  free  from  any  ftains  of  unchaftity. 

She  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  profe  and  verfe;  of  the  latter  fort^ 
I.  An  heroic  poem,  mentioned  by  Socrates,  upon  the  vidory 
gained  by  her  hufband  Thetidofius  over  the  Perfiarts-  2.  A 
paraphrafe  of  the  eight  firft  books  of  the  bible ;  and,  3.  A  hiftory 
of  the  martyrs  Cyprian  and  Judina,  in  heroic  metre  likewife  : 
of  the  former  kind,  4.  A  paraphrafe  upon  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Zecharias,  which  yet,  according  to  Photius,  mu(t 
rather  be  deemed  a  tranflation,  nay,  and  a  (lri£t  one  too ;  for  he 
lays,  that  (he  adheres  clofcly  to  the  facred  text,  without  adding, 
diminilhing,  or  changing  any  thing.  Cave  tells  us  alfo,  that  (he 
finiihed  and  digefted  theCentones  Homerici,  or  the  life  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  heroic  verfes,  taken  from  Homer,  which  were  begua 
by  Pelagius,  a  patrician.  "  Who  would  cxpefl,"  fays  Dupin, 
"  to  find  a  woman  ranked  among  ecclefiaftical  writers  ?  There 
have  been  learned  women  in  all  ages,  but  very  few  divines 
amoxig  them.    It  19  ftill  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  -that  an 
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^m^irefs^  amidft  the  pleafnres  and  luxury  of  a  couit,  flioold  em* 
ploj  herfclf  in  writing  books  of  theology/'  Bibl.  des  aut.  ccclef. 
torn.  ii.  part  ii. 

EUDOCIA,  or  EUDOXIA,  furnamcd  MacUbmbolitissa^ 
Widow  of  Couftantine  Ducas,  caufed  hcrfelf  to  he  proclaimed 
emprefs  with  her  three  fons,  immediately  after  the  death  of  her 
huihand,  in  1067.  Romanus  Diogenes,  one  of  the  greateft  ge- 
lierals  of  the  empire,  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  the  crown : 
Eudoxia  had  him  condemned  to  death.  But,  feeing  him  pre* 
vious  to  his  execution,  (he  was  fo  moved  at  his  elegant  figure^ 
that  (he  granted  him  a  p&rdon,  and  even  made  him  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  eaft.  Romanus  Diogenes  effaced  by  his 
valour  the  remembrance  of  his  former  delinquency.  Euaocia 
tefolved  to  marry  him,  that  he  might  a(riU  her  in  repairing  the 
misfortunes  of  the  empire,  and  in  preferving  the  fceptre  to  her 
fons.  In  order  to  carry  this  defign  into  execftion,  it  was  ne<* 
cefTary  to  get  out  of  the  hands  or  the  patriarch  Xiphilinui  a 
deed  by  which  (he  had  promifed  Conftantine  Ducas  never  to 
tnarry  again.  A  eunuch,  of  an  artful  difpofition,  who  was  in 
her  confidence,  went  to  the  patriarch,  and  informed  him  that 
the  emprefs  intended  to  take  a  fecond  hu(band ;  but  that  her  de- 
fign  was  to  marry  the  brother  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilinus, 
tipon  hearing  this,  made  no  difficulty  of  returning  the*  paper^ 
fiind  Eudocia  gave  her  hand  to  Romanus  in  io68.  Three  years 
afterwards,  Michael  her  fon  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed 
Ismperor,  and  (hut  her  up  in  a  monaftery.  On  the  throne  (he  had 
difplayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  fovereign ;  in  a  convent  (he 
manifeftcd  the  devotion  of  a  reclufe.  She  cultivated  literature 
with  fuccefs.  There  was  a  manufcript  of  her  writing  in  the 
Trench  king's  library,  on  the  genealogies  of  the  gods ;  and  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  antiquity^  containing  curious  obfer- 
Vations  on  the  pagan  mythology,  and  difcovering  a  vaft  extent  of 
reading. 

EUDOCIA  (Feodorevna),  (Jrft  wife  of  Peter  I,  tiar  of 
lluflia,  was  daughter  of  the  boyar  Feodor  Lapookin.  Peter 
married  her  in  1689,  ^^^"  only  in  the  iSthyear  of  his  age ; 
and  (lie  was  delivered  of  Alexey  in  1690.  The  hiftory  of  this 
princcfs  is  fingular  enough*  The  tzar  Peter  caufed  it  to  be 
j)ub]i(hed  throughout  the  empire,  that  he  deGgned  to  beftow  his 
crown  and  his  heart  on  the  woman  who,in^is  opinion,  poflefied 
the  moft  good  qualities.  A  hundred  young  girls  brought  their 
timid  pretenfions  and  their  hopes  to  Mofco.  Eudocia  was  fo 
•fortunate  as  to  fix  the  choice  of  the  tzar*  Her  joy,  however^ 
Was  of  but  (hort  duration.  Within  a  few  years  (he  defcended 
the  throne  without  a  murmur,  lamented  a  Kiithlefs  fpoufe,  and 
exchanged  the  imperial  diadem  for  the  veil  of  a  nun.  In  {hart^ 
her  oppofition  to  Petcf  s  plans  of  reformation,  and  ber  repeated 
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rcmonftranccs  againft  his  incontinence,  occafioned  her  divorcCy 
which  took  place  in  1696;  when  (he  was  compelled  to  affumc 
the  veil,  and  was  confined  in  a  convent  at  Sufdal.  During  her 
refidence  in  that  convent,  fhe  is  reported  to  have  contrafted  an 
intimacy  with  a  general  Glebof,  and  even  to  have  entered  into 
a  contradl  of  marriage  by  exchanging  rings  with  him.  Encou- 
raged  by  the  prcdiftions  of  the  archbifliop  of  Roftof,  who  from 
a  dream  announced  to  her  the  death  of  Peter,  and  her  imme- 
diate return  tq  court  under  the  reign  of  her  fon  Alexey,  (he  re- 
affumed  her  fccular  drcfs,  and  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the 
church  of  the  convent  under  the  name  of  the  emprefs  Eudocia» 
Being  brought  to  Mofco  in  1718,  and  examined,  fhe  was,  by 
order  of  her  inhuman  hufband,  fcourged  by  two  nuns,  and  im- 
prifoned  in  the  convent  of  Nova  Ladoga,  without  being  fuf- 
iered  to  fee  any  one  but  the  perfons  who  brought  her  food, 
which  flie  drcfliid  hcrfelf  5  for  flie  had  no  fcrvant  to  do  the  moft 
fervile  offices,  nor  more  than  one  cell  for  her  perfon.  From 
thence  flie  was  removed  to  the  fortrcfs  of  S hi uflel burgh.  Being 
releafed,  upon  the  acceflion  of  her  grandlon,  Peter  II,  ftie  re- 
paired to  Mofco,  was  prefent  at  his  coronation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  emprefs  Ann,  and  expired  in  ihc  Devitza  monaftcry, 
where  ftie  held  her  court,  in  1731,  in  the  59th  year  of  her  age. 
This  p/incefs,  though  certainly  a  weak  woman,  perhaps  was  not 
fo  criminal  as  flic  was  reprefented  by  Peter.  Mrs.  Vigor,  who 
faw  and  converfed  with  her  at  Mofco  in<the  year  173 1,  aflurcs 
us,  that  Glebof  underwent  fuch  tortures,  as  it  was  thought 
no  creature  could  have  borne,  with  great  con(lancy,perfifting  in 
his  own  and  her  innocence  during  his  torments.  At  laft  the 
tzar  himfelf  came  to  him,  and  oficred  him  pardon  if  he  would 
confefs.  He  fpit  in  the  tzar's  face,  and  told  him,  he  fiiould  dif- 
dain  to  fpeak  to  him  ;  but  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  clear  his 
miftrefs,  who  was  as  virtuous  a  woman  as  any  in  the  world,"  &c. 

EUDORUS,  a  peripatetic  philofopher  of  Alexandria,  wrote 
a  book  de  Nilo,  of  which  however  Strabo  himfelf,  who  mentions 
him,  is  in  doubt  whether  Eudorus  borrowed  it  from  Arifto,  or 
.Arifto  from  Eudorus.  He  alfo  wrote;  1.  Dogmata  pythago- 
raeorum.     2.  Explicatio  categoriarum. 

EUDOXIUS,  an  Arian  of  ArabifTo,  a  town  of  the  Lcffcr 
Armenia,  was  at  firft  bilhop  of  Germanicia,  afterwards  of  An- 
tioch.  On  his  being  depofed  from  this  latter  feat,  he  was  made 
.  patriarch  of  Conftantinople  by  the  emperor  Conftantius,  and 
died  in  370,  at  Nicaea,  as  he  was  about  to  ordain  a  bifliop.  He 
was  of  a  very  fickle  terpper  :  and  there  is  ftill  extant  of  him,  a 
part  of  a  difcourfe  which  he  held  on  the  incarnation  of  the 
word  of  God. 

EUDOXUS,  of  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  flou- 

rilhed  about  370  years  before  Chriftj  and  was  fo^fkilfuJ,  that 
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'^  Cicero  de  divlnat.  ii.  42.  did  not  fcruple  to  call  him  the  greateft 

^^^  aflronomer  that  had  ever  lived.     He  learnt  geometry  from  Ar- 

"?"  chytas,  and   afterwards  travelled  into  -ffigypt  for  the  fake  of 

^^2  learning  aftronomy.     There  he  and  \  lato  Itudied  together,  as 

^  J®  Laertius  tclU  us,  in  vit.  Eud.  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen  years  $ 

^  and  then  came  10  Athens,  fraught  with  all  forts  of  knowJedge, 

^^^  which  they  had'imbibed  fiom  the  mouths  of  the  priefti^.     Here 

^'  Eudoxus  opened   a  fchool ;  which"  he  fupported  with  fo  much 

lbc»  glory  and  renown,  that  even  Plato,  though  his  friend,  is  faid  to 

'3^  have  envied  him.     t'etronius  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  latter 

i(i«a  part  of  his  life  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  for  the 

■35, if  fake  of  contemplating  the  ftars  and  the  heavens  with  more  con- 

^'&  veniencc  and  lefs  interruption  :  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  Geo- 

'tpp  graph,  lib  ii.  that  there  were  fome  remains  of  his  obfcrvatory,  at 

foci  Cnidus,  to  be  feen  even  in  his  time.    He  died  in  his  53d  year. 

:iss  EVELYN   (John),  a   great   philofopher,  a  worthy  patriot, 

Fi«  and  a  learned  writer  in  the  xviirh  century.     He  was  defcended 

Bcj  from  a  very  antient  and  honourable  family,  as  appears  from  fe- 

k^  veral  authentic  vouchers,  a  branch  of  which,  at  the  time  of  his 

ij3  birth,  was  fettled  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  though  it  flouri(hed 

if?.  originally  in  the  county  of  Salop,  at  a  place  which  is  ftill  called 

:^^  Evelyn.     George  Evelyn,  cfq.  purchafcd  theeftate  of  the  family 

'/x  at  Wotton  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  had,  'by  two 

f^  wives,  fixteen  fons  and  eight  daughters ;  he  departed  this  life 

^  May  30,  1603,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  eftate  at 

^*  Wotton  to  Richard  Evelyn,  efq.  his  youngell  and  only  furviving 

Jj  fon  by  his  fccond  wife,   'i  his  Richard  Evelyn,  efq.  married  Elea- 

3  nor,  daughter  and  heircfsof  John  Standfieldof  Lcwes,in  thecoun- 

!-  ty  of  Su iTex,  efq.  and  was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  virtue.    He 

had,  by  the  lady  before  mentioned,  three  fons,  viz.  George,  John, 
,  and  Richard ;  of  the  fecond  of  thcfe,  John,  we  are  to  fpeak  in  this 

^  article.     He  was  born,  Oftober  3  i,  1620,  at  his  father's  feat  at 

^  Wotton,  and  was  very  carefully  educated  in  his  tender  years, 

receiving  the  firft  elements  of  his  learning  at  the  frce-fchooJ  at 
Lewes  in  SuiTex,  whence  he  removed,  in  637,  to  Baliol-coHcgc, 
Oxford,  where,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  he  remained  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and 
obtained  leave  from  ki-  g  Charles  I,  under  his  own  hand,  to  tra* 
I  vel  beyond  the  feas  for  his  improvement.     In  ihe  fpring  of  1644 

'^    '  he  left  Fngland,  in  order  to  m»ke  the  tour  of  Europe,  which 

'  he  performied  very  fuccefsfully,  making  it  his  bufinefs  to  enquire 

'  carefully  into  the  ftate  of  the  fciences,  and  the  improvements 

made  in  all  ufeful  arts,  wherever  he  came ;  concerning  which 
[  he  made  very  large  and   valuable  colleftions,  the  contents  of 

which  he  moft  gcneruufly  communicated  to  all  foch  as  applied 
to   him  for  information,     he  fpent  fome  time  at  Rome;  and 
^  '  having  an  opportunity  there  to  learn  the  true  fentiments  of  the 
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Mptfts  updn  \\it  tutting  off  archbiftop  Laud's  htzAy  he  thought 
himfelf  obliged ^  in  juftice  to  that  prelate's  memory,  to  give  an 
atteftatioft  of  their  various  opinions  under  his  own  hand.  The 
difference  of  the  charafters  given  of  Laud  at  Rome  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  fuppofin^  that  the  eifiglifli  fathers,  with  whom 
Mr.  Evclyrt  coaverfed,  might  treat  the  archbiChop  as  an  enemy, 
ind  othtfl-8  might  confider  him  as  a  friend.  They  who  fuppofed 
that  Laud's  zeal  for  (how  and  ceremonies  and  the  hierarchy 
would  approximate  the  church  of  England  to  popety,  would 
^eak  well  of  him ;  while  they  who  might  fufped  that  Laud 
w^uld  flop  fliort,  and  make  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  fomc- 
thlng  like  a  patriarch,  would  fpeak  ill  of  him.  Bat,  after 
all,  how  is  it  poflible  to  gather  the  real  opinions  of  popifh  priefts 
from  the  converfations  which  they  might  choofe  to  hold  with 
young  proteftants  ?  He  vifited  likewife  other  parts  of  Italy  for 
the  fake  of  improving  himfelf  in  architefture,  painting,  the 
knowledge  of  antiquities,  medals,  and  other  branches  of  polite 
literature,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  left  nothing  unexamined,  that 
could  contribute  to  the  perfe£i  underftanding  of  natural  philo- 
fophy,  to  which,  beyond  all  other  fciences,  he  was  paflionately 
iddiilcd.  We  have  an  inftancc  of  his  care  and  induftry  in  tlii« 
refpea,  prefervcd  by  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  intelligent 

fihilofophers  of  this  or  any  other  country,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
n  1647  ^'"  Evelyn  came  to  Paris,  where,  being  recommended 
to  fir  Richard  Browne,  hart,  the  king's  minifter  there,  he  made 
his  addrefles  to  his  only  daughter,  Mary,  whom  he  not  long 
after  married,  and  in  her  right  became  pofleffed  of  Sayes-courk 
near  Ddptford,  in  Kent,  where  he  refided  after  his  return  to 
England,  which  was  about  the  year  1651.  He  had  before  that 
time  recommended  himfelf  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world, 
\)y  publiftiing  fevcral  treatifes,  which  were  extremely  well  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  leifure  he  had  in  his  retreat  at  Sayes-court, 
after  his  return,  put  it  in  his  power  to  add  quickly  to  tneir  num- 
ber. Thefe  were  for  the  mofk  part  tranflations,  either  from  the 
learned  or  modern  languages  \  for  he  was  perfedly  vcrfcd  in  both^ 
without  any  unreafonable  prepofleiTions  in  favour  of  antiquity, 
or  prejudice  againft  it.  Such  kind  of  labours,  when  well  exe- 
cuted, are  very  juftly  eftcemcd,  and  are  without  queftion  high- 
ly ferviceable,  as  well  in  propagating  ufeful  knowledge,  as  in  the 
improvement  of  our  ftyle,  of  which  Mr.  Evelyn  was  a  great  mat- 
ter, as  thefe  treatifes,  if  he  had  left  none  befides,  might  fuffi* 
ciently  demonftrate.  As  fevcral  of  them  were  printed  before 
the  author^s  TCturn  to  England,  and  others  without  his  name  ; 
]b  we  muft  depend  upon  the  general  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
Ac  authority  of  Mr.  Wood,  for  their  being  his :  yet  there  is  no 
great  reafon  to  fufpe£):  any  miftake,  fince  the  account  of  thttn 
was  ptibliflied  in  bis  life-time^  and  therefore  Mr.  Evelyn  had  an 
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opportunity  of  fctting  the  world  right,  if  any  error  had  bc'ca 
committed  of  confequence  enough  to  have  merited  his  notice. 
I*  Of  liberty  and  fervitude,  1649,  i2mo.  This  was  a  tranfl^* 
tion,  and  in  all  probability  the  firft  eiFay  of  our  author's  pen. 
2.  A  character  ot  England  as  it  was  lately  prefented  in  a  letter 
to  a  nobleman  of  France,  with  reflections  upon  Gallus  CaftratuS} 
1^51,  i6to.  The  third  edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1659  : 
at  prefent  it  is  very  fcarce.  3.  The  ftatc  of  Francei  London, 
1652.  8vo.  4.  An  efTay  on  the  firft  book  of  Titus  Lttcretii|$ 
Carus,  de  rerum  natura,  interpreted,  and  made  into  englifli 
vcrfc,  by  J.  Evelyn,  efq.  London,  1656.  8vo.  The  frontifpiecc 
to  this  book  was  defigned  by  his  lady,  Mary  Evelyn.  There  is 
a  copy  of  verfes  by  Edmund  Waller,  efq.  or  Beaconsfield,  pre- 
fixed and  dire£ked  to  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Evelyn.  5.  The 
french  gardener,  inftrucling  how  to  cultivate  all  forts  ot  fruit- 
trees  and  herbs  for  the  garden,  together  with  dire£iiong  to  dry 
and  conferve  them  in  their  natural,  &c.  Lond.  1658,  in  i2mo. 
and  feveral  times  after.  In  moft  of  the  editions  is  added,  The 
englifli  vineyard  vindicated,  by  John  Rofe,  gardener  to.  his  ma- 
jefty  king  Cnarles  II,  with  a  tTz€t  of  the  making  and  ordering  of 
wines  in  France,  ^The  third  edition  of  this  french  gardener, 
which  came  out  in  1676,  was  illuftrated  witl^  fculpture^, 
6.  The  golden  book  of  St.  Chryfoftom,  concerning  the  educa** 
tion  of  children.    Lond.  1659,  i2mo. 

The  fituation  of  public  a^irs  induced  him  to  confider  that 
privacy  with  which  he  lived  at  Sayes«court  as  a  very  great  blef* 
ling ;  and  fo  fond  was  he  of  this  rural  retreat,  that  he  was  very 
defirous  of  making  it  his  fettled  courfe  of  life,  though  but  a 
young  man,  with  a  confiderable  fortune,  and  extremely  admired 
and  courted  by  all  his  acquaintance.  This  iludious  difpofition, 
together  with  his  difguft  of  the  world,  occafioned  by  that  ftrange 
fcene  of  violence  and  confufion  that  was  then  aAed  upon  the 
public  ftage,  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  adually  propofed  to  the 
honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  the  raifing  of  a  kind  of  college 
for  the  reception  of  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where 
they  might  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  agreeable  focicty,  and  at  the 
fi^me  time  pa(s  their  days  without  care  pt  interuption.  H;s 
fcheme  for  fuch  an  eftablifliment  is  equally  entertaining  and  ' 
curious ;  it  difplays  the  aftive  mind  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  indi-. 
cates  the  manners  of  the  philofophers  of  that  time,  who  dire£l« 
cd  their  views  to  large  and  noble  projefts.  But,  if  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  had  ever  been  formed,  it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
jjradually  departed  from  its  principles.  The  plan,  on  the  whole, 
18  too  vifionary  to  have  ftood  the  collifion  of  human  paffions  and 
human  events.  But,  when  a  profpedi  appeared  of  better  timeSi^ 
it  occafioned  fome  change  in  his  fentiments  \  and,  upon  an  at^ 
temp^  being  Qiad^  to  lamp  the  defirei  of  the  people  for  the 
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king's  return,  he  drew  his  pen  in  that  critical  feafon  in  defence 
of  his  majcfty's  charader,  which,  at  fuch  a  junclure,  was  both 
an  acceptable  and  a  very  important  fervice.  The  conduft  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  in  this  critical  year,  1659,  which  was  in  truth  the 
mod  adivc  in  his  whole  life,  is  hardly  taken  notice  of  by  any  of 
thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  prcfervc  his  memoirs,  and  there- 
fore 'we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  as  much  light  into 
it  as  poffible.  After  the  death  of  Oliver  and  the  depofition 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  there  were  many  of  the  commanders 
in  the  army  that  (hewed  an  inclination  to  reconcile  themfelves 
to  the  king ;  which  difpofition  of  theirs  was  very  much  encou- 
raged by  fuch  as  had  his  majefty's  intereft  truly  at  heart. 
Amongft  thefe,  Mr.  Evelyn  had  a  particular  eye  upon  colonel 
Herbert  Morley,  an  old  experienced  otBcer  in  the  parliament 
army,  who  had  two  flout  regiments  entiiely  at  his  devotion,  was . 
very  much  cfteemcd  by  his  party,  and  had  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  perfon  of  probity  and  honour.  It  was  a  very 
dangerous  (lep,  as  things  then  ftood,  to  make  any  advances  to 
one  in  his  fituation ;  yet  Mr.  Evelyn,  confidering  how  much  it 
might  be  in  that  gentleman's  power  to  facilitate  the  king's  re- 
turn, fairly  ventured  his  life,  by  advifing  the  colonel  freely  to 
make  his  peace  with,  and  enter  into  the  Tervice  of,  the  king. 
The  colonel, as  might  wellbeexpedcd,acled  coldly  andcautiouffy 
at  firft,  but  at  laft  accepted  Mr.  Evelyn's  offer,  and  dcfired  him 
to  make  ufe  of  his  intereft  to  procure  a  pardon  for  himfeif,  and 
fome  of  his  relations  and  friends  uhom  he  nHmed>  promiCng  in 
return  to  give  all  the  afiillance  in  his  power  to  the  royal  caufe. 
Ac  the  fame  time  th^it  Mr.  Evelyn  carried  on  this  dangerous  in- 
tercourfe  with  colonel  Morley,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  puh- 
lilhing  fomething  that  might  take  ofl'  the  edge  pf  that  inveteracy, 
cxprefled  by  thofe  who  had  been  decpeft  in  the  parliament's  in- 
tereft, againft  fuch  as  had  always  adhered  to  the  king  ;  and  with 
this  view  he  wrote  a  fmall  treatife  which  had  the  defired  effeci, 
and  was  fo  generally  well  received  that  it  ran  through  three  im- 
preffions  that  year.  The  title  of  this  piece  was,  7.  An  apology 
for  the  royal  party,  written  in  a  letter  to  a  perfon  of  the  late 
council  of  ftate ;  with  a  touch  at  the  pretended  plea  of  the  army. 
Lond.  1659,  in  two  flieets  in  4to. 

But,  while  Mr.  Evelyn  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  fentiment$ 
were  thus  employed,  thofe  of  the  contrary  party  were  not  idle  ; 
and,  amongft  thefe,  one  Marchamont  Necdham,  who  firft  wrote 
with  great  bitternefs  for  the  king  againft  the  parlianicnt,  and*af- 
terwards  with  equal  acrimony  for  the  parliament  againft  the 
king,  was  induced  to  pen  thnt  piece  mentioned  in  the  text,  which 
was  defcrvedly  reckoned  one  of  the  mod:  artful  and  dangerous 
contrivances  for  impeding  that  healing  fpirit  that  began  now  to 
fprcaditfelf  through  the  nation,  and  with  that  view  w^s  handed 
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to  the  prcfs  by  Priilcjod  Barebone,  one  of  the  ficrccft  zealots  in* 
thofe  times,  the  title  of  which,  at  large,  runs  thus  :  News  from' 
Bruflcis,  in  a  letter  from  a  near  attendant  on  his  majefty's  per- 
fon,  to  a  perfon  of  honour  here^ dated  March  loth,  1659.     The 
defign  of  this  pretended  letter  was  to  reprefent  the  charafter  of 
king  Charles  II  in  as  bad  a  light  as  poflible,  in  order  to  dcflroy 
the  favourable  impreflBons  that  many  had  received  of  his  natural 
inclination  to  mildnefs  and  clemency.     All  the  king's  friends 
were  extremely   alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and  faw  plainly  that 
It  would  be  attended  with  mod  pernicious  confequences  ;  but 
Mr.  Evelyn,  who  had  as  quick  a  forefight  as  any  of  them,  re- 
folved  to  lofe  no  time  in  furnifhing  an  antidote  againft  this  poi- 
fon,   and  with  great  diligence  and   dexterity  fent  abroad  in  a 
week's  time  a  complete  anfwer,  which  bore  the  following  title : 
8.  The  late  news  or  meflage  from  Bruflels  unmafkcd.     Lond. 
1659,  4to.     This  was  certainly  a  very  feafonable  and  very  im- 
portant fervice,  which  for  his  own  fafcty  our  author  managed 
with  fuch  fecrecy,  that  hardly  any  body  knew  from  whom  this 
pamphlet  came.     But  how  much  foever  he  had,  reafon  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  pen  upon  this  occafion,  he  could 
not  help  being  extremely  mortified  at  the  change  he  perceived 
in  his  friend  colonel  Morley's  behaviour,  who  on  a  fudden  grew 
very  filent  and  referved,  and  at  length  plainly  avoided  any  pri- 
vate converfation  with  Mr.  Evelyn.     In  this  fituation  our  author 
had    the  courage  to  write  him  an  expoftulatory  letter,  which 
was  in  efFe<El  putting  hrs  life  into  his  hands,  and  yet  even  this 
failed  of  procuring  him  the  fatisfa£lion  he  expefted.     However, 
he  felt  no  inconvenience  from  it ;  for,  this  alteration  in  colonel 
Morley's  countenance  towards  him  was  not  at  all  the  efFefts  of 
any  change  in  his  difpofition,  but  arofe  from  his  having  entered 
into  new  engagements  for  the  king's  fervice  with  fir  Anthony 
Afliley  Cooper  and  general  Monk,  who  had  tied  him  down  tp 
fuch  abfolute  fecrecy  that  he  was  not  able  at  that  junfture  to 
gfve  Mr.  Evelyn  any  hint  that  might  make  him  eafy  5  but  by 
degrees  thefe  clouds  were  difpelled,  and  he  faw  plainly  enough, 
from  the  colonel's  public  behaviour,  that  he  had  no  reafon  to  ap- 
prehend any  mifchief  from  the  confidence  he  had  repofed  in  him. 
Immediately  after  the  king's  return,  Mr.  Evelyn  was  introduced 
to,  and  gracioufly  received  by,  him  5  nor  was  it  long  before  he  re- 
ceived a  very  fingular  mark  of  the  king's  efteem  and  confidence. 
It  happened  thus  :  there  had  many  troubles  and  difputcs  fallen 
out  between  the  ambafladors  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
for  precedence  in  the  courts  of  foreign  princes,  and  amongft 
thefe  there  was  none  more  remarkable  than  that  upon  Tower- 
hill,  on  the  landing  af  an  ambaflador  from  Sweden,  September 
30,  1660,  which  was  fo  premeditated  a  bufinefs  on  b6th  fides, ' 
that  the  king,  forefeeing  it  would  come  to  a  quancl,  and  being 
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willing  to  carry  himfelf  with  indifference  towards  both,  which 
could  not  be  ptherwife  done  than  leaving  them  at  liberty  to 
take  what  methods  they  thought  proper  for  fupporting  their  re-i 
fpeAive  pretences,  but  to  Ihew  at  the  fame  time  his  concern  for 
^e  public  tranquillity,  orders  were  given  for  a  ftridt  guard  to  be 
kept  upon  the  place,  and  all  his  majefty's  fubje£la  were  enjoined 
not  to  intermeddle,  pr  take  part  with  either  fide ;  and  the  king  wa^ 
fiaxther  pkafed  to  command,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  ihouid,  after  dili- 
gent enquiry  made,  draw  up  aqd  prefent  him  a  di(lin£l  narrative 
of  the  whole  afiair,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  it  is  a  very  cu* 
rious  and  reniarkable  piece.  Our  author  began  now  to  enter  into 
the  aftive  fccnes  of  life,  but  yet  without  bidding  adieu  entirely  tQ 
his  ftudies.  On  the  contrary,  he  pdblifhed,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
months,  feverai  learned  treatifcs  upon  different  fubje£ls,  which 
met  with  great  applaufe;  the  rather  becaufe  the  author  ex- 
prefled  in  fome  of  them  his  intention  to  profecute  more  largely 
feverai  philofophical  fubje£ls,  in  a  manner  that  might  render  them 
conducive  to  the  benefit  of  fociety ;  and  of  his  capacity  for  per- 
forming thefe  promifes,  fome  of  tnefe  pieces  were  inftances  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisty  every  intelligent  reader,  as  well  as  to  jqftify  the 
chara£ler  he  had  already  acquired,  of  being  at  once  an  able  an4 
agreeable  writer.  It  is  certain  that  very  few  authors  who  have 
written  in  our  language  defervc  this  chara£ter  fo  well  as  My. 
Evelyn,  who,  though  he  was  acquainted  with  moft  fcienoes^# 
and  wrote  upon  many  difierent  fubje£ks,  yet  was  very  far,  in- 
deed the  fartheft  of  moft  men  of  his  time,  from  being  a  fu- 
perficial  writer.  He  had  genius,  he  had  tafte,  he  had  leantr 
ing,  and  he  knew  how  to  give  ^11  thefe  a  proper  place  in  his 
works,  fo  as  never  to  pafs  tor  a  pedant,  even  with  fuch  as  were 
leaft  in  Iqvc  with  literature,  and  to  be  juftly  efteemed  a  polite 
author  by  thofe  who  knew  it  beft.  His  performances  during 
this  year,  except  one,  were  but  light  and  trivial  in  comparifon  of 
thofe  that  he  afterwards  fent  abroad :  but  it  is  necefiary,  howr 
ever,  that  the  reader,  who  will  exped  a  large  account  of  thofe, 
ihouid  take  notice  of  thefe  likewife.  9.  A  panegyric  at  his  ma- 
jefty  king  Charles  II  his  coronation;  Lond.  1 66 J,  fol.  ic.  In- 
ftruAions  concerning  the  ere£^ing  of  a  library,  written  by  Ga- 
briel Naude,  publifbed  in  englifh,  with  fome  ^nprovements,  by 
John  Evelyn,  efq.  Lond.  1661,  8vo.  Ii.  Fumifugium;  or  the 
inconveniences  of  the  sur  and  the  fmoke  of  London  diflSpated; 
together  with  fome  remedies  humbtiy  propofedj  by  John  Evelyn ; 
London,  1661, 4to,  in  five  flieets,  addreiTed  to  the  king,  and  par- 
liament, and  publiflied  by  bis  majefty's  expreis  command.  12. 
Tyrannus  i  or  the  Mode ;  in  a  diu:ourfe  of  fumptuary  laws  i 
Lond.  1 66 1,  8vo.  About  the  clofe  of  the  year  1662,  when' the 
king  erefled  and  eftabiiihed  the  royal  fociety,  John  Evelyn,  efq. 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  firft  feUows  and  cqunfeL  He  had  given 
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a  proof,  the  fame  yeiir,  how  well  he  defcnred  that  dcftittdi0n»1if 
u  fmall  but  excellent  work  of  his,  intuuled  Sculptural  of  which, 
as  it  is  now  become  very  fcaTce,  we  will  hexe  gt? e  fome  ae- 
frounty  as  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  very  great  c»« 
riofity,  from  the  time  of  its  publication  to  this  day ;  the  tide 
at  large  runs  thus.  J  3.  ^^  Sculptural  or  the  hiftory  and  art  cf 
chalcography  and  engraving  in  copper,  with  an  amj^  eniu»et»- 
tion^of  the  mod  renowned  mafters  and  their  works ;  to  whkb 
is  annexed}  a  new  manner  of  engraving  or  mexzo-tintO}  GonaB«-r 
nicated  by  his  highnefs  prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of  diis  treai- 
ttfe  \*  Lond.  1662,  8vo.  In  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Robertfioyle^ 
dated  at  Sayes-court>  April  5  th,  1662^  he  obferves,  that  i» 
wrote  this  treatife  at  the  reiterated  inflance  of  that  gentlemaa. 
The  iirft  chapter  treats  of  fculpture,  how  derived  and  didio* 
guifhed,  with  the  (lyles  and  inilruraents  belonging  to  it.  The 
fecond,  of  the  original  of  fcalpture  in  eeneral.  In  this  chapter 
pur  author  obferves,  that  letters,  ana  confoquently  fcttlptuve« 
were  long  before  the  iloody  Suidas  aicribing  both  letters  and  alt 
the  reft  of  the  fciences  to  Adam.  After  the  flood,  as  he  fup« 
pofes,  there  were  but  few  who  make  any  confiderable  queftion, 
that  it  might  not  be  propagated  by  Noah  to  his  pofterity,  though 
fome  admit  of  none  before  Mofc$.  The  third  chapter  treats  of  the 
I'eputation  and  progrefs  of  fculpture  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro« 
mans  down  to  the  middle  agesi  wi^h  a  difcuffion  of  fome  preteiu 
fions  to  the  invention  of  copper  cuts  and  their  impreihons.  The 
fourth, of  the  invention  and  progrefsof  chalcography  in  particular, 
together  with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  mod  renowned  mafteif 
and  their  works.  The  fifth>  of  drawing  and  defign  previons  to 
the  art  of  chalcography,  and  of  the  ufe  of  pi£bures  in  order  to  the 
e4ncatiqn  of  (:hi]dren.  In  this  chapter  our  author,  in  honour 
of  the  art  upon  which  he  writes,  difcourfes  thus :  ^*  It  was  iit 
fhe  former  chapter  that  we  made  rehearfalof  the  mod  renowned 
graver^  and  their  works,  not  that  we  had  no  more  to  add  to  tha^ 
fiumber,  but  becaufe  we  would  not  mingle  thefe  illuftrious  names 
and  qualities  there,  which  we  purpofely  referved  for  t^e  crown 
of  this  difcourfe.  We  did,  therefore,  forbear  to  mention  what 
his  highnefs  prince  Rupert's  own  hands  h;^ve  contributed  to  the 
dignity  of  ths^t  art,  performing  things  in  graving,  of  which 
fome  enrich  our  cdlle^ion,  comparable  to  the  gre^teft  mafters  ;^ 
fuch  a  fpirit  and  addrefs  there.^ppears  in  all  that  he  touches,  anj 
especially  in  that  of  the  mezaocinto,  of  which  we  fliali  fpeak 
hereafter  more  at  large,  having  iirft  enumerated  thofe  incom- 
parable gravings  of  that  his  new  and  inimitable  ftyle,  in  botl^ 
the  great  and  little  decollations  of  St.  John  the  Baptift',  the  fol- 
dier  holding  a  fpear  and  leaning  his  hand  on  a  fhield,  the  two 
Mary  Magdalens^  the  ol4  man's  bead,  that  of  Titian,  &c ;  after 
ihe  (ame  1  uian^  Georgipn^  and  others.    ^f(G  have  zUo  feen  ^ 
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plate  etched  by  the  prtfent  French  king,  and  other  great  pcrfons; 
the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  fometimes,  as  we  are 
told,  diverting  himfelf  with  the  burine,  and  herein  imitating  thofc 
antient  and  renowned  heroes,  •whofe  names  are  loud  in  the 
trumpet  of  fame,  for  their  (kill  and  particular  afleftion  to  thefc 
arts*  For  fuch  of  old  were  Lucius  Manilius,  and  Fabius,  noble 
Romans,  Pacuvius,  the  tragic  poet,  nephew  to  Ennius.  Socrates, 
the  wifeil  of  men,  and  Plato  himfelf,  Metrodorus  and  Pjrrrhus 
the  philofopher,  did  both  defign  and  paint ;  and  fo  did  Valcn- 
titiian,  Adrian,  and  Severus,  emperors,  fo  as  the  great  Paulus 
^milius  efteemed  it  of  fuch  high  importance,  that  he  would 
needs  have  his  fon  to  be  inftrufted  in  it,  as  in  one  of  the  moft 
worthy  and  excellent  accomplifhments  belonging  to  a  prince. 
For  the  art  of  graving,  Quintilian  likewife  celebrates  Euphranor, 
a  polite  and  rarely  endowed  perfon  ;  and  Pliny,  in  that  chapter 
where  he  treats  of  the  fame  art,  obftfrves,  that  there  was  never 
any  one  famous  in  it,  but  who  was  by  birth  or  education  a 
gentleman.  Therefore  he  and  Galen,  in  their  recenfion  of  the 
liberal  arts,  mention  that  of  graving,  in  particular,  amongft  the 
moft  permanent  \  and,  in  the  fame  catalogue,  number  it  with 
rhetoric,  geometry,  logic,  aftronomy,  yea,  grammar  itfelf,  be* 
caufe  there  is  in  thefe  arts,  fay  they,  more  of  fancy  and  tnvtn- 
tion  than  (Irength  of  hand,  more  of  the  fpirit  than  of  the  body. 
Hence  Ariftotlc  informs  us,  that  the  Grecians  did  univerfally 
inftitutc  their  children  in  the  art  of  painting  and  drawing,  for  an 
ecconomique  rcafon  there  fignified,  as  well  as  to  produce  pro- 
portions in  the  mind.  Varro  makes  it  part  of  the  ladies*  edu- 
cation, that  they  might  have  the  better  (kill  in  the  works  of 
embroidery,  &c.  and  for  this  caufe  is  his  daughter  Martia 
celebrated  among  thofc  of  her  fair  fex.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  learned  Anna  Schurman;  but^  the  princefs 
Louifa  has  done  wonders  of  this  kind,  and  is  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  the  many  pieces  which  enrich  our  cabinets,  exam- 
ples fufiicient  to  vindicate  its  dignity,  and  the  value  that  has  been 
fet  upon  it,  fince  both  emperors,  kings  and  philofophers,  the  great , 
and  the  wife,  have  not  difdained  to  cultivate  and  cherifh  this 
honourable  quality  of  old,  fo  nobly  reputed,  that  amongft  the 
Greeks  a  (lave  might  not  be  taught  it.  How  paflTionately  does 
Perefivius,  that  admirable  and  univerfal  genius,  deplore  his  want 
of  dexterity  in  this  art!  Baptifta  Albcrtj,  Aldus  Pcmponius, 
Guaricus  Durer,  and  Rubens,  were  politely  learned  and  know- 
ing men,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  i:nap;ined  of  how  great  ufe  and 
couducible  a  competent  addrefs  in  this  art  of  drawing  and  de- 
figning  is  to  the  feveral  advantages  which  occur,  and  cfpecially 
td  the  more  noble  mathematical  fciences,  as  we  have  already  in- 
ftanced  in  the  lunary  works  '  f  llevclius,  and  are  no  Iefr>  obliged  to 
celebrate  fomc  of  our  own  countrymen  iumous  for  their  dexterity 
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in  this  incomparable  art.  Such  was  that  Blagrave,  who  hin»- 
felf  cut  thofe  diagrams  in  his  Mathematical  Jewel ;  and  fuch  at 
prefent  is  that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of  univerfal  fcicncc,  Dr. 
Chr.  Wren,  our  worthy  and  accompliflied  friend.  For,  if  the 
ftudy  of.  eloquence  and  rhetoric  were  cultivated  l)y  thcsgrcatdt 
gcniufes  and  heroic  perfons  M-hich  the  world  has  produced,  and 
that,  by  the  fuffrage  of  tlie  moft  knowing,  to  be  a  perfe£l  orator- 
a  man  ought  to  be  univcrfally  inflrudcd,  a  quality  fo  becoming 
and  ufeful  fhould  never  be  neglected*'  In  the  fixth  chapter 
he  difcourfes  of  the  new  way  of  engraving  or  me^zotinto,  in* 
vented  arid  communicated  by  prince  Rupert ;  and  he  therein  o1>- 
fervcs,  *'  that  his  highnefs  did  indulge  him  the  liberty  of  pul>- 
lifhing  the  whole  manner  and  addrefs  of  this  ntw  way  of  en- 
graving ;  but  when  I  had  well  confideTed  it,  fays  he  (fo  much 
having  been  already  exprefTed,  which  may  fulHce  to  give  the 
hint  to  all  ingenious  perfons  hqw  it  is  to  be  performed  \  I  did  . 
not  think  it  neceilary  that  an  art  fo  curious,  and  as  yet  fo  little 
vulgar^  and  which  indeed  does  not  fucceed  where  the  workman 
/  is  not  an  accompliflied  defigner,  and  has  a  competent  talent  ia 

'  painting  like^wife,  was  to  be  proRrtuted  at  fo  cheap  a  rate  as  the  - 

I  more  naked  defcribing  of  it  here  would  too  foon  have  expofed  it  to. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations,  then,  it  is  that  we  leave  it  thus  enig- 
matical )  and  yet  that  this  may  appear  no  difingenuous  rhodomotw 
^  tade  in  me,  or  invidious  excufe,  I  profefs  myfcJf  to  be  always  raoft 

xtT^^  fuh  JlgUloy  and  by  his  highnefs's  permilTion,  to  gratify  aof 
s  curious  and  worthy  perfon  with  as   full  and  perfeft  a  demon- 

w  ilration  of  the  entire  art  as  my  talent  and  addrefs  will  reach  to, 

if  what  I  am  now  preparing  to  be  referved  in  the  archives  of 
the  royal  fociety  concerning  it  be  not  fulhciently  inftruftive.* 
There  came,  however,  into  the  hands  of  the  communicative 
and  learned  Richard  Middleton  Mafley,  M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.thc 
original  manufcript,  written  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  defigned  foe 
the  royal  fociety,  ituiiulcd,  "  Prince  Rupert's  new  way  of  en- 
graving, communicated  by  his  hi  jjhnefs  to  Mr.  Evelyn  5"  in  the 
•  margin  of  which  is  thii  note  :  **  This  I  prepared  to  be  rcgi- 
ftered  in  the  royal  fociety,  but  I  have  not  yet  given  it  in,  fo  a« 
it  ftill  continues  a  fecret."  In  this  manufcript  he  firft  defcribes 
the  two  inilruments  employed  in  this  new  manner  of  engraving, 
viz.  the  hatcher  and  the  Ityie,  and  then  proceeds  to  explain  the 
method  of  ufing  them.  lie  concludes  with  the  following  words: 
i  *•  This  invention,  or  new.  manner  of  chalcography,  was  the  rcfult 

of  chance,  and  improved  by  a  german  foldit^r^   who,  efpying 
j  fome  fcrape  on  the  barrel  of  his  mufket,  and  being  of  an  iu- 

I  geniOus  fpirit,  refined  upon  it,  till  it  produced  the  effeiliis  yoa 

have  feen,  and  which  indeed  is,  for  the  delicacy  thereof,  much 
fuperior  to  any  invention  extant  of  this  art,  for  the  imitation  of 
(hofe  maflerly  drawings,  andj  as.  the  Italians  call  it^  that  mor^ 
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hidizza  exprefied  in  the  bcft  of  their  defigns.  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  be*  the  firft  of  the  englifli  to  whom  it  has  been  yet 
communicated,  and  by  a  fpecial  indulgence  of  his  highnefs,  who 
vith  his  own  hands  was  pleafed  to  dircft  me  with  permiflion 
to  publifli  it  to  the  world :  but  I  hare  efteemed  it  a  thing  fo 
curiousy  that  I  thought  it  would  be  to  profane  it,  before  1  had 
fixfi  offered  it  to  this  illuftrious  fociety.  There  is  another  vray 
of  engraving  by  rowelling  a  plate  with  an  inftrumenti  made  like 
that  which  our  fcriveners  and  clerks  ufe  to  direft  their  rulers  by 
on  parchment,  only  the  points  are  thicker  fet  into  the  rowel. 
And  when  the  plate  is  fufficiently  freckled  with  the  frequent  re- 
ciprocation of  it,  upon  the  polimed  furface,  fo  as  to  render  the 
ground  dark  enough,  it  is  to  be  abated  with  the  (lyle,  and  treated 
as  we  have  already  defcribed.  Of  this  fort  I  have  feen  a  head  of 
the  queen  Chriftina,  graved,  if  I  miftake  not,  as  big  as  the 
life,  but  not  comparable  to  the  mezzotinto  of  prince  Rupert,  fo 
defervedly  celebrated  by  J.  Evelyn." 

A  fecond  edition  of  the  Sculptura  was  publiflied  in  1755,  con- 
taining fome  correftions  and  additions  taken  from  the  margin  of 
the  author's  printed  copy ;  an  etching  of  his  head  by  Mr.  Wor- 
lidge;  an  exzQt  copy  of  the  mezzotinto  done  by  prince  Rupert, 
by  Mr.  Houfton*,  a  tranflation  of  all  the  greek  and  latin  pafTages; 
and  memoirs  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  life.  The  work  had  become  very 
fcarce^  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  libraries  of  the  mod  curious 
tmong  the  learned.  Mr.  Walpole  has  fpoken  of  it  in  terms  of 
refpedt — Catal.  of  Engravers,  p.  82. 

Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  nation's  being  obliged  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the  king  thought  proper  to 
"^ippoint  commiflioners  to  take  care  of  the  fick  and  wounded. 
This  was  in  November  1 664,  and  Mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  the 
number,  having  all  the  ports  between  Dover  and  Portfmouth  in 
his  diitri£l  *,  and  fir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  afterwards  a 
peer,  and  lord  high  treafurer  of  England,  was  another  of  thofe 
commiffioners.  We  find  thefc  particulars  in  a  letter  from  our 
author  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  which  he  exprefles  how  great  a  fatif- 
fa^ionit  would  have  been  to  have  had  that  worthy  and  charitable 
perfon  for  his  colleague.  His  literary  labours  within  the  compais 
of  this  year  were  not  only  as  great,  but  even  greater  than  in  any 
of  thofe  preceding,  which  arofe  from  the  defire  the  author  had  to 
iiipport  the  credit. of  the  royal  fociety,  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  j^ilofophy  was  not  barely  an  amufement  tq  take  up  the  time 
of  melancholy  and  contemplative  perfons,  but  a  high  and  ufeful 
fcience,  worthy  the  attention  of  men  of  the  greateft  p^irts,  and  ca-? 
pable  of  contributing  in  a  fupreme  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.  In  this  noble  .defign,  as  never  any  man  engaged  with  % 
better  will,  or  profecuted  his  intentions  with  greater  diligence, 
ib  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  never  any  advo.cate  for  philofophy  em^ 
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ployed  his  talents  with  greater  fyccefs.  He  exerted  tfaem  aHb  m 
the  defence,  and  for  the  improTement,  of  the  public  tafte  in  arebi-* 
tenure  and  painting,  with  equal  vigour  and  with  equal  applaufe* 
The  fame  praifcs  that  were  beftowed  upon  him  then  have  been 
continued  in  refpeft  to  his  works  from  the  gratitude  of  pofterity) 
nor  are  his  learned  efforts  in  behalf  of  fcience  and  the  polite 
aTts,  Icfs  reliihed  now,  than  at  the  time  of  their  firft  appearance; 
a  reward,  which,  though  it  may  have  been  defenred  by  many, 
has,  however,  been  received  by  few,  at  lead  with  the  fame  degree 
with  our  author,  and  is  therefore  an  inconteftable  proof  of  hit 
merit. 

The  digefting  the  numerous  works  of  this  elegant  and  ex* 
eellent  writer  in  their  natural  order  is  a  work  of  no  fmall  pains,  as 
thofe  who  have  given  the  world  his  memoirs  heretofore  were  very 
feniible,  and  for  that  reafon  never  attempted  it :  yet  that  is  not 
the  caufe  of  our  mentioning  it  here,  but^a  confideration  of  quite 
a  different  nature,  which  is,  that  we  may  not  be  blamed  for 
any  deficiency  or  miftake  into  which  we  may  happen  to  fall, 
through  want  of  proper  guides,  in  fpite  of  all  the  care  that  we 
could  pofllbly  take ;  and,  having  premifed  this,  we  will  proceed 
in  our  catalogue:  15.  Sylva^  or,  a  difcourfe  of  Forefl-trees, 
and  the  propagation  of  timber  in  his  majefly's  dominions ;  as 
it  was  delivered  in  the  royal  focicty  the  1 5th  of  Oftober  1662, 
upon  occaGon  of  certain  queries  propounded  to  that  iliuftrious 
afTembly  by  the  honoorable  the  principal  oificers  and  com* 
miiFioners  of  the  navy.  To  which  is  annexed,  **  Pomona,  or, 
an  appendix  concernmg  fruit-trees,  in  relation  to  cider,  the 
s  making  and  feveral  ways  of  ordering  it :  publifhed  by  exprefis 
order  of  the  royal  fociety.  By  ]6t\Ti  Evelyn,  efq.  fellow  of  the 
royal  fociety;  Lond.  1664,  foL"  The  bare  hillory  of  the  edi- 
tions of  this  mofl  valuable  work,  the  contents  of  which  are  too 
well  known  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  account  to  be  given  of 
them  here,  would  be  fui&cient  to  employ  all  the  room  that  we 
have  to  fpare.  It  was  written  by  the  command,  it  waspubliflied 
in  virtue  of  an  order,  of  the  royal  fociety,  (igned  by  the  lord 
vifcount  Brouncker,  their  prefidenr,  and  dedicated  to  the  king. 
The  fecond  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  in  1669,  with  a  new 
dedication  to  king  Charles  II,  dated  from  Sayes-cdurt,  Aug.  24  ; 
the  firfl  paragraph  of  which  is  fo  remarkable^as  to  deferve,  in 
a*  great  degree,  the  reader's  noT|ce.  "  Sir,  This  fecond  edition 
of  Sylva,  after  more  than  a  thoufand  copies  had  been  bought 
up  and  difperfed  of  the  firfl  imprefGon,  in  much  lefs  than  two 
years  fpace  (which  bookfellers  afTure  us  is  a  very  extraordinary 
thing  in  volumes  of  this  bulk),  comes  now  again  to  pay  its 
homage  to  your  ferene  majefly,  to  whofe  aufpices  alone  it  owes 
the  favourable  acceptance  which  it  has  received  in  the  world* 
But  it  is  not  that  alone  which  it  prefumes  to  tell  your  majefty^ 
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but  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  has.  been  the  folc  occafion  fdf  far- 
niibing  your^Imoil  exhaufted  dominions  with  move,  I  darefay^ 
llian  two  millions  of  timber-trees,  befides  infinite  others,  which 
bavebeen  propagated  within  the  three  nations  at  the  inftigation 
and  by  the  direction  of  this  work ;   and  that  the  author  of  it  is 
^le>  if  need  require,  to  make  it  out  by  a  competent  volume 
of  ktters  and  acluiowledgments,  which  are  come  to  his  hands, 
from  fevcral  pcrfons  of  the  raoft  eminent  quality,  many  of  them 
illuftrious,  and  divers  of  them  unknown  to  him,  in  judification  of 
what  he  ailerts*,  which  be  the  rather  prcferves  wiih  the  more  care, 
becaufe  they  are  tellimonials  from  fo  many  honourable  perfons  of 
the  beneiit  they  have  received  from  the  endeavours  of  the  royal 
fociety,  which  oow-a-days  pafl'es  through  fo  many  cenfures  j  but 
fee  has  yet  your  majefty  for  her  founder  and  patron,  and  is  there- 
fore tlielefs  coiKcrned,  fmce  no  man  of  worth  can  lightly  fpeak 
SI  of  an  adembly,  which  your  majedy  has  thought  fit  to  dignify 
by  fo  fignal  a  relation  to  it."     The  third  edition,  with  great  ad- 
ditions and  improvements,  was  publiihed  in  T679.     1  he  foi>rth 
edidon  in  1705,  in  which  the  difcourfe  to  the  reader  is  very  much 
enlarged,  and  every  chapter  of  the  work  very  confiderably  aug- 
mented.    There  was  a  filth  edition,  with  all  the  lefler  pieces  of 
our  author  relating  to  agriculture  and  gardening,  annexed,  in 
1729,  all  in  folio;  nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  doubt  its  farther 
fuccefs.  Mr.  hvelyn's  Sylva  is  a  capital  peiformance,  and  juftly 
entities  his  memory  to  be  held  in  elleeni.     It  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary circumftance^  that  bcf  )re  it  ca'ne  to  a  fecond  edition,  it 
fhould  have  been  the  occafion  of  furnifhing  the  britiih  dominions 
with  more  than  two  milHons  of  timber-trees,  befides  an  infinite 
Bumber  of  others.   A  new  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  pubiifhed  in 
1776,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Hunter,  of  York,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  undertaking.  Under  the  care  of  this  gentleman 
the  work  appeared  with  every  pofllble  advantage ;  for,  not  to 
mention  the  large  handfome  quarto  page,  and  the  neat  letter  on 
which  it  is  printed,  or  the  life  of  the  author,  taken  from  the 
Biographical  Dictionary,  it  is  enriched  by  the  judicious  editor 
with  ample  and  copious  notes,  and  adorned  with  a  fet  of  fine  en- 
gravings.    A  head  of  Mr.  Evelyn  is  prefixed,  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi.     Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  the  Sylva  is  the 
fixth.     The  fecond  appeared  in    1669;  and   the  third  in  1679, 
with  great  additions  and  improvements.     The  editions  of  1704 
^nd  of  172Q,  are  in  as  corrupted   a  flate  as  almod  any  book  it^^ 
the  englilh  language.    16.  A  parallel  of  the  anticnt  archite£lure 
with  the  modern,  in  a  colledlion  of  ten  principal  authors  who 
have  written  upon  the  five  orders,  viz.  Palladio  and  Scammoszi, 
Serlio  and  Vignolaj  D.  Barbaro  and  Cataneo }  L.  B.  Alberti 
and  Viola,  Bullant  and  De  Lorme;  compared  with  one  another. 
The  three  greek  orders,  doric^  ionic»  and.  coriuthian>  comprife 
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the  firft  part  of  this  treatife,  and  the  two  latin,  tufcan  and  com-* 
pofite,  the  latter  \  written  in  french  by  Roland  Freart,  ficur  dc 
Chambray  \  made  englifh  for  the  benefit  of  builders ;  to  which 
is  added,  an  account  of  architef^s  and  architeflure^  in  an  hiftorii* 
cal  and  etymological  explanation  of  certain  terms,  particularly 
affe£tcd  by  architeds ;  with  Leon  Baptifta  Alberti's  treatife  of 
ftatues.     By  John  Evelyn,  efq.  fellow  of   the  royal  fociety; 
London,  1664,  folio*     This  work,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  de- 
dicated to   king  Charles  II  *,  and  the  dedication  dated  from 
Say es  court,  Auguft  20th.    We  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
fome  lines  from  it,  not  for  the  fake  of  panegyric,  though  in  that 
so  writer  excelled  our  author ;  but  upon  the  fcore  of  the  fa^s 
.  that  are  mentioned  therein,  which  there  is  a  probability  might 
not  otherwife  fall  in  our  readers'  way.     After  an  apology  for 
pre^xing  lus  royal  name  to  a  tranflation,  our  author  proceeds 
thus :  "  I  know  none,  indeed,  to  whom  I  could  more  aptly  in- 
fcribe  a  difcourfe  of  building,  than  to  So  royal  a  builder,  whofe 
auguil  attempts  have  already  given  fo  great  a  fplendour  to  our 
imperial  city,  and  fo  illuftrious  an  example  to  the  nation  I     It 
is  from  this  contemplation,  (ir,  that  after  I  had,  by  the  com- 
mands of  the  royal  fociety,  endeavoured  the  improvement  of 
timber  and  the  planting  ot  trees,  I  have  advanced  to  that  of 
building,  as  its  proper  and  mutual  consequent,  not  with  a  pre- 
fumption  to  incite  or  ihftrud  your  majefty,  which  were  a  va- 
nity unpardonable,  but,  by  it,  to  take  occafion  of  celebrating 
your  majefty's  great  example,  who  ufe  your  empire  and  autho- 
rity fo  worthily,  as  fortune  feems  to  have  confulted  her  reafon, 
when  rtie  poured  her  favours  upon  you  5  fo  as  I  never  caft  my 
eyes  on  that  generous  defignation  in  the  epigram,  Ut  donem  pajlor 
(s^  adificem^  without  immediate  refleftion  on  your  majclty,  who 
feem  only  to  value  thofe  royal  advantages  you  have  above  others, 
that  you  may  oblige,  and  that  you  mav  build.     And  certainly, 
Cr,  your  majefty  has  confulted  the  nooleft  way  of  eftablifliing 
your  greatnefs,  and  of  perpetuating  your  memory,  fince,  while 
(tones  can  prcferve  infcriptions,  your  name  will  be  famous  to 
pofterity ;  and,  wlien  thofe  materials  fail,  the  benefits  that  are 
engraven  in  our  hearts  will  outlaft  thofe  of  marble.     It  will  be 
no  paradox,  but  a  truth,  to  affirm,  that  your  majefty  has  already 
built  and  repaired  more  in  three  or  four  years,  notwithitanding 
-the  difficulties  and  the  ncceffity  of  an  extraordinary  occonomy  for 
the  public  concernment,  than  all  your  enemies  have  deftroyed  in 
twenty,  nay  than  all  your  majefty's  predeceflbrs  have  advanced 
in  an  hundred,  as  I  could  eafily  make  out,  not  only  by  what  your 
majefty  has  fo  magnificently  defigned  and  carried  on  at  that  your 
antient  honour  of  Greenwich,  under  the  condu£i  of  your  moll 
induitrious  and  worthy  furveyor,  but  in  thofe  fplendid  apart- 
ments and  other  ufeful  re^rmatiopa  for  fecurity  and  delight 

about 


about  yoor  majefty*s  palace  at  Whitehall;  the  Chargeable  i6fef^ 
ing-firft,  then  paving  and  reformation  of  Weftminfter-hall ;  car^ 
and  preparation  for  rebailding  St.  Paurs,  by  the  impiety  and  ini- 
^ity  of  the  late confufioiMalmoft  dila'ptdated;  what  her  majcfly 
tiic  queen-<nother  has  added  to  her  palac:  at  Somcrfet-houfc,  in  a 
ftrtt^re  becoming  her  royal  grandeur,  anil  the  due  veneration  of 
aH  your  majcft/s  fubjccls,  for  the  honour  (he  has  done  both  this 
your  native  city,  and  the  whole  nation.  Nor  may  I  here  omit, 
what  I  fo  much  defire  to  transmit  to  pofterity,  thofe  noMe  and 
profitable  amcenitics  of  your  majefly's  plantations,  wherein  you 
ttioft  refcmble  the  divine  archited,  becau(e  your  majefty  has 
jpropo&d  in  it  fuch  a  pattern  to  your  fubjeils,  as  merit  theix^ 
imitation  and  profoundeft  aclcnowledgments,  in  one  of  the  mod 
worthy  and  kingJy  improvements  that  natpre  is  capable  of.  t 
know  not  -wbat  they  talk  of  former  ages,  and  of  the  now  con- 
temporary princes  wich  your  majedy)  thefe  things  are  vifiblei 
and  fliould  J  here  defcend  to  more  particulars^  which  yet  were 
not  foreign  to  the  rttbje£t  of  this  diicourfe,  I  would  provoke  ih,e  * 

whole  world  to  produce  me  an  example  parallel  with  your  ma- 
jefty, for  your  exacl  judgment  and  marvellous  ability  in  all  that 
belongs  to  the  naval  architcSure,  both  as  to  its  proper  term* 
and  more  folid  ufe,  in  which  ydur  majefty  is  matter  of  one  o^ 
the  moft  noble  and  profitable  arts  that  can  be  wtftied,  in  a  prince 
to  whom  God  has  defigned  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  which 
'Tenders  your  majcfty's  empire  univerf^il;  where,  by  exercifmg 
your  royal  talent  and  knowledge  that  way,  you  can  bring  even  ^ 

the  antipodes  to  meet,  and  the  poles  to  kifs  each  other ;  for  fo  * 

likewife,  not  in  a  metaphorical  but  natural  fenfe,  your  equal 
and  prudent  government  of  this  nation  has  made  it  good,  v/hilfl  \ 

four  majefty  has  fo  profperoully  guided  this  giddy  bark,  through 
fuch  a  ftorm,  as  no  hand,  fave  your  majefty's,  could  touch  the 
Jielm,  hot  at  the  price  of  their  temerity."  There  is  alfo  another 
dedication  to  fir  John  Denham,  knight  of  the  bath,  fuperfn- 
tendant  and  furveyor  of  all  his  mnjefty's  buildings  and  worksj 
in  which  there  are  fcveral  matters  of  h{k  worth  knowing,  as  in*  *. 
deed  there  are  in  all  Mr.  Evelyn's  dedications  \  for,  though  no 
anan  was  naturally  more  civil,  or  more  capable  of  making  a  com*  I 

pliment  handfomely,  yet  his  merit  was  always  confpicuous  in  his 
food  manners ;  and  he  never  thought  that  the  fwelling  found  of 
«  well-turned  period  could  atone  for  want  of  fenfe.  It  zfppears 
ffrom  the  dedication  of  the  fecorvd  edition  of  the  Sylva  to  king 
Charles  II,  that  there  was  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work  alfo  in 
the  fame  year,  viz.  1669,  as  there  was  a  third  in  i6gj,  which  , 

was  the  laft  in  the  author's  life* time,  and  therefore  the  laft  that  | 

•we  are  obliged  to  mention.    In  this  third  edition,  vtrhich  is  very 
much  improved,  **  the  account  of, Atchiteils  and  ArchitedJure,'* 
"which  is  an  origiaal  work  of  filr.  Sufeljn'a^  and  a  moft  excellent 
0  one 
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6rtCof  Its  kind,  18  dedicated  to  fir  Chriftoptier  Wren,  furveyor  to 
his  maj^fty*s  buildings  and  works ;  and  therein  occars  a  paDage 
that  concern^  the  peffonal  hlflory  of  our  author  fo  mucn,  that 
It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  it.  Havirlg  faid  in  the  lirft 
|)aragraph,  that,  if  the  whole  art  of  building  Were  loft.  It  might 
be  found  again  in  the  lioble  works  of  that  great  architedt^ 
which,  though  a  very  high,  is  no  unjuft  compliment,  more  efpc* 
eially,  continues  our  author,  St.  Paul's  church  and  the  Monu- 
ment ;  he  then  adds,  *'  I  have  named  St.  Paul's,  and  truly  not 
without  admiration,  as  oft  as  I  recall  to  mind,  as  frequently  I  doy 
the  fad  and  deplorable  condition  it  was  in,  when,  after  it « had 
been  made  a  (lable  of  horfes  and  a  den  of  thieves,  you,  with 
other  gentlemen  and  myfelf,  w6re,  by  the  late  king  Charles, 
named  commiflioners  to  furvey  the  dilapidations,  and  to  make 
report  to  his  majefty,  in  order  to  a  fpeedy  feparatiort.  You  will 
not,  I  am  fure,  forget  the  ftruggle  Vrt  had  with  fome  who  were 
for  patching  it  up  any  how,  fo  the  ftceple  might  ftand,  inftead 
of  new-building,  which  it  altogether  needed:  When,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  conteft,  five  days  after  (Auguft  27,  Sept.  1666), 
tliat  dreadful  conflagration  happened,  out  of  whofe  afhes  this 
phoenix  is  rifen,  and  was  by  providence  defigned  for  you.  The 
circumftan^e  is  too  remarkable,  that  I  could  not  pafs  it  over  with'- 
out  notice.  I  will  now  add  no  more,  but  beg  your  pardon 
for  this  confidence  of  mine,  after  I  have  acquainted  you  that 
the  parallel  to  which  this  was  annexed  being  out  of  print,  I 
was  importuned  by  the  bookfeller  to  add  fomething  to  a  nevr 
impreffion,  but  to  which  I  was  no  way  inclined ;  till,  not  long 
fince,  going  to  St.  Paul's,  to  contemplate  that  auguft  pile,  and 
the  progrefs  you  have  made,  fome  of  your  chief  workmen  grate- 
fully acknowledging  the  afliftancc  it  had  afforded  them,  I  took 
this  opportunity  of  doing  myfelf  this  honour/*  The  fourth  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  printed  long  after  our  author's  death,  viz.  in 
1733,  was  in  folio,  as  weU  as  the  reft ;  to  which  is  added  **  the 
Elements  of  Architefttire,"  by  fir  Henry  Wotton,  and  fome 
other  things,  of  which,  however,  hints  were  met  with  in  our 
author's  pieces.  17.  Murnplov  tjjj  Avofuac;  that  is,  another  part 
of  the  myftcry  of  jefuitifm,  or  the  new  herefy  of  the  jcfuits, 
publicly  maintained  at  Paris,  in  the  college  of  Clermont,  the 
twelfth  of  December  i6S  f,  declared  to  all  the  bifhops  of  France, 
according  to  the  copy  printed  at  Paris.  Together  with  the 
imaginary  herefy,  in  three  letters ;  with  divers  other  particulars 
relating  to  this  abominable  myftery  never  before  publi(hed  in 
engli(h(  Lond.  1664,  8vo.  This,  indeed,  has  not  our  au<* 
thor's  name  to  it ;  but  that  it  is  really  his,  and  that  he  had 
reafons  for  not  owning  it  more  publicly,  appears  from  a  Icttet 
from  him  to  Mr.  Boyle.  18.  Kalendarium  Hortenfe,  or  the 
gardener's  almanac.  direfUng  what  he  is  to  do  monthly  through- 
VoL.V.  Jul  om 
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mit  the  ytdXf  and  what  fruits  and  flowers  are  tit  ptirtie.  of 
John  Evelyn,  cfq.  Lond.  1664,  8vo.  The  fecond  edition  of 
thisi  book,  which  feems  to  have  been  m  folio,  and  bound  with 
the  Sylva  and  Pomona^  as  it  was  in  the  third  edition,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Abraham  Cowley,  efq.  with  great  compKrtitnts  from 
our  author  to  that  excellent  and  worthy  perfon,  to  whom  it  had 
'  been  communicated  before  5  which  occafioned  Mr.  Cowley's 
addreflTmg  to  John  Evelyn,  efq.  his  mixed  eflay  in  verfe  and 
pVofe,  intituled  The  Garden,  which  has  been  always  admired  as 
one  of  the  fineft  pieces  that  fell  from  the  pen  of  that  iUuftrious 
poet.  We  fhould  next  infornfi  our  reader  of  the  feveral  editions 
this  curious  and  ufcful  work  has  gone  through ;  but,  the  truth 
is,  we  have  it  not  in  our  powers  the  editions  of  it  being  long 
ago  out  pf  number:  the  laft  (at  kaft  that  we  know  of)  of  which 
any  account  was  kept,,  was  the  ninth  y  fince  that>  it  is  faid  in 
the  title-page  a  new  edition.  The  authoir  made  many  additions 
as  long  as  he  lived,  fo  that  the  heft  was  that  printed  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  fourth  and  laft  edition  of  the  Sylva  in  his  life-time, 
which  is  alfo,  in  the  fifth  edition*  of  that  work,  printed  after 
his  deceafe.  We  have  had  many  kalendars  fince,  fome  better 
and  fome  worfe ;  but  it  wa^  eafy  to  write  after  fo  fair  an  ori- 
ginal, which,  in  method  and  form  as  well  as  matter,  is  very 
degant  and  concife,  and  withal  very  plain,  fuited  exadlly  to  the* 
capacities  of  thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  defigned. 

As  there  is  nothing  more  natural  than  for  men  of  true  learnings 
to  preferve  a  lafting  regard  and  affeaion  for  the  academies  where" 
they  firft  purfued  tlieir  ftudies,  fo  Mr.  Evelyn  gave  a  noble 
teftimony  of  his  high  refpeft  for  that  of  Oxford,  by  uCng  his- 
utmoft  intereft  w^th  the  lord  Henry  Howard,  in  order  to  prevail' 
upon  him  to  beftow  the  arundelian  marbles,  then  remaining  itv 
the  garden  of  Arundel-houfe  in  the  Strand,  upon  the  univerfity^ 
in  which  he  happily  fucceeded,  and  obtained,  in  confequence  of 
k,  all  the  reward  he  defired,  which  was  the  thanks  of  that 
learned  body,  delivered  by  delegates  fpecially  appointed  for  that 
purpofe  •,  which  venerable  monuments  of  antiquity  ftill  remain 
at  Oxford,  and  are  now  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  contributes 
equally  to  ornament  and  ufe,  where,  while  they  continue  to 
command  the  admiration  of  every  intelligent  fpcdator,  they 
muft  at  the  fame  time  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  that  2cal 
with  which  Mr.  Evelyji  exerted  himfclf^  in  order  to  procure  fo 
proper  as  well  as  fo  magnificent  an  aft  of  bounty^  equally  worth  j^ 
pf  the  mod  Doble  perfon  by  whom  it  was  beftowed,  and  ot 
that  raoft  learned  body  upon  whom  it  was  conferred.  Thefe 
hiftorical  marbles,  broueht  clii^'fly  from  the  ifland  of  Pharos^ 
and  containing  the  niou  antient  and  authentic  infcriptions  re- 
lative to  xht  ftate  of  Athens,  wpre,  at  an  iinmenfe  expence; 
.J)urchafed  and  brought  into  Eflgland  by  Thomas  eaii  of  Arundel^ 

to 


13  wtidrti  otir  autlior  Mr.  Evelyn  was  well  known  iil  Italy,  and 
Were  placed  in  the  garden  of  his  palace  without  Temple-bar } 
fhey  were  afterwards^  as  the  reader  has  feen,  removed  to  Ox- 
Ford,  and  are  at  prefent  fixed  on  the  outward  wall  of  the  Theatre, 
marked  with  the  letter  (H),  to  diftinguifli  them  from  other  an- 
tiquities of  the  fame  kind,  and  which  are  placed  there  likewife, 
that  were  bellowed  upon  the  univerfitv  by  the  learned  Selden; 
As  a  farther  rtiark  of  the  gratitude  of  that  learned  body,  a  latirt 
infcription  is  placed  under  the  arms  of  the  noble  family  of  How- 
ard. The  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  thcfe  marbles  have  lateljf 
been  called  in  queftion,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  diilerta^ 
tion  upon  them,  written  by  Mr.  Robertfon.  He  has  been  an- 
fwercd,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Hewlett  and  Mr.  Gough  the  antiquary^ 
with  what  ihadow  of  reafon  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  Thtf 
Greeks  of  the  Archipelago  will  fumifh  you  at  a  reafonabte 
price  with  any  infcription,  of  any  date  and  antiquity,  to  provd 
any  fa6l  you  pleafe.  This  was  far  from  being  the  laft  favout 
conferred  by  that  noble  perfon,  at  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Evelyn, 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendfliip,  in  the  moft  entire  de-* 

free,  after  he  arrived  at  the  title  of  Norfolk  ;  as,  on  the  othet 
and,  Mr.  Evelyn  made  no  other  advantage  of  his  kindnefs  to^^ 
wards  him  than  giving  a  right  direftion  to  the  natural  gene- 
rofity  of  that  excellent  perfon,  whence  flowed  fomc  particular 
marks  of  kindnefs  to  the  royal  focicty,  which  were  very  grate- 
fully accepted ;  and  fomething  farther  would  have  been  pro-i^ 
cured,  if  the  fudden  and  unexpe£bed  death  of  that  great  and 
good  man  had  not  fruftrated  the  fchemes  formed  by  our  authof 
for  the  fervice  of  that  learned  fociety,  to  which,  from  its  verf 
foundation,  he  was  attached  with  a  zeal,  which,  however  warm^ 
never  felt  any  decay.  Mr.  Evelyn  fpent  his  time,  at  this  junc- 
ture, in  a  manner  as  pleafing  as  he  could  wifli.  He  had  great  ^ 
credit  at  court,  and  great  reputation  in  the  world  ;  was  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  royal  fociety  with  great  regularity,  undertook  tc^dilf 
whatever  talks  were  affigned  him,  to  fupport  that  reputation 
which  from  their  firft  inftitution  they  had  acquired,  and  which 
by  degrees  triumphed  over  that  envy  which  it  raifed.     He  was 

!)un£lual  in  the  difchargc  of  his  office,  as  a  commiffioner  Of  the 
ick  and  wounded  -,  and  when  he  had  leifure  retired  to  his  fcat 
at  Sayes-court,  where  he  carried  into  praftice  the  rules  he  fd 
judicioufly  laid  down,  and  made  his  garden  the  catertainmenC 
and  the  wonder  of  the  greateft  and  mod  judicious  men  of  thofe 
times,  moll  of  whom  were  his  particular  friends.  Yet  in  tlic 
midft  of  his  employments,  both  public  and  private,  and  not- 
withdanding  the  continual  pains  that  he  beftowed  in  augment- 
ing and  improving  the  books  he  had  already  publiOied,  he  found 
leifure  fufficient  (o  undertake  frefii  labours  of  the  fame  kind^ 
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and  that  too  without  any  dkiunution  of  the  high  charafter  IA 

had  obtained  by  his  former  writings. 

It  is  a  point  ot  juftice  due  to  the  merit  and  memory  of  our  authof 
to  remark,  that  though  he  wrote  fo  much,  and  publifhed  fo  many 
books  upon  fuch  a  diverfity  of  iubjefts,  yet  is  there  none  of 
them  that  carries  any  mark  of  hafte  or  negligonce.  On  the 
contrary,  they  appear  all  of  them  to  have  coil  much  ftudy  and 
attention,  and  to  perform  more  than  is  promifed  by  their  titles* 
i<^.  i  he  hidory  of  the  three  late  famous  impoftors,  viz.  Padre 
Ottomano,  pretended  fon  and  heir  to  the  late  grand  fignior  ; 
Mahomet  Bei,  a  pretended  prince  of  the  Ottoman  family,  but^ 
in  truths  a  wallachian  counterfeit  -,  and  Sabbatai  Sevi,  the  fup- 
pofed  meiTiah  of  the  Jews,  in  the  year  1666  j  with  a  brief  ac« 
count  of  the  ground  and  occafion  of  the  prefent  war  between 
the  Turk  and  me  Venetian  :  together  with  the  caufe  of  the  final 
extirpation,  deftruction,  and  exile,  of  the  Jews  out  of  the  em- 
pire of  Perfia.  Lond.  1668,  8vo.  This  piece  is  dedicated  to 
fjenry  earl  of  Arlington,  and  the  dedication  is  fubfcribed  J.  £• 
and  certainly,  if  Mr.  Wood  had  feen  it,  he  would  not  have 
faid  as  he  does,  **  I  know  nothing  yet  to  the  contrary  but  this 
may  be  a  tranflation."  The  nature  and  value  of  this  little  piece 
were  much  better  known  abroad,  one  of  the  bed  received  literary 
journals  extant,  A€t.  Eruditorum  Lipfienfium,  A.  D.  1690, 
p.  605,  having  given,  though  at  fome  diilance  of  time,  a  very 
juft  charaAer  of  it,  with  this  very  remarkable  circumftance^ 
that  the  pretended  Mahomet  Bei  was  at  that  very  jun£lure  in 
the  city  of  Leipfic.  There  is  added,  at  the  end  ot  this  piece, 
an  account  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews  in  Perfia.  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas  the  fecond,  which  is  not  fo  large  or  per- 
fe^  as  the  reft  ;  but  then  the  author  gives  a  hint  of  this»  and 
does  not  prefs  any  thing  farther  than  he  is  fupported  by  authori- 
ties. He  mentions  a  perfon,  who,  the  very  year  that  the  book  was 
publifhed,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  brother  to  the  famous  count 
Serini,  and  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  ihipwrecked  in  the 
weft  of  England,  by  which  he  impofed  upon  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, till,  by  unluckily  calling  for  drink  upon  the  road  in  very 
audible  englifti,  he  difcovered  the  cheat,  and  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  new  dignity  to  avoid  bridewell.  He  farther  re* 
marks,  wich  regard  to  Saubatai  Sevi,  that  he  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  falfe  mefliah  that  had  attempted  to  impofe  upon  the  Jews, 
even  according  to  their  own  account.  20.  Public  employment 
and  an  adlive  life  preferred  to  folitude,  in  a  reply  to  a  late  in- 
genious eflay  of  a  coi^trary  title ;  Lond.  1667,  in  8vo.  This 
was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  difcourfe  of  fir  George  Mackenzie's, 
preferring  folitude  to  public  employment,  which  was  at  the  time 
of  its  publication  much  admired ;  and,  as  our  author  appre- 
hended tills  might  prove  an  encouragement,  to  indolence  and 
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tifmdity>  he  therefore  wrote  againft  it.    We  have  in  ifie  Tranf- 
aflions   of  the  royal  fociety  a  chara£^er  of  this^  and  the  pieee 
before  mentioned,  which  follows  the  account  giren  of  the  fc- 
cond  edition  of  the  **  Syka/'  and  is  worthy  the  reader's  perufal. 
Philofoph.  Tranf.  No.  53.     21.  An  idea  of  the  perfedion  of 
paintings  demonftrated  from  the  principles  of  art,  and  by  exam- 
ples conformable  to  the  obfervations  which  Pliny  and  Quinti- 
iian  have  made  upon  the  moft  celebrated  pieces  of  the  antient 
painters,  paralleled  with  fome  works  of  the  moft  famous  mo« 
dern  painters,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Julio   Romano, 
and  N.  Poufljn.    Written  in  french  by  Roland  Freart,  Sieur 
de  Cambray,  and  rendered  engliih  by  ][.  £.  efquire,  fellow  of  the 
Toyal  focicty  j"  Lond.  1668,  8vo.    This  tranflation  is  dedicated 
to  Henry  Howard,  of  Norfolk,  heir  apparent  to  that  dukedom  i 
and  the  dedication  is  dated  from  Sayes-court,  June  the  a4th, 
x668,  8vo.    This  piece  is  now  become  exceeding  fcarce,  and  is 
very  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  painting.     In  the  preface 
he  obferves,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  this  difcourfe  divers 
-  ufeful  remarks,  efpecialiy  where  the  author  *  treats  of  coftume, 
which   we,  continues  he,   have  interpreted  decorum,  as  the 
nearcft  expreflion  our  language  would  bear  to  it.     And  I  was 
glad  our  author  had  reproved   it  in  fo  many  inftances,  becaufe 
it  not  only  grows  daily  more  licentious,  but  even  ridiculous  and 
intolerable.     But  it  is  hoped  this  may  univerfally  be  reformed, 
when  our  modern  workmen  (hall  confider,  that  neither  the  ex- 
a^nefs  of  their  defign,  nor  (ktlfulnefs  in  colouring,  has  been 
able  to  defend  their  greateft  predeceflbrs  from  juft  reproaches, 
who  have  been  faulty  in  this  particular.    I  could  exemplify  in 
many  others,  whom  our  author  has  omitted ;  and  there  is  none 
but  takes  notice  what  injury  it  has  done  the  fame  of  fome  of 
our  beft  reputed  painters,  and  how  indecorous  it  is  to  introduce 
circumftances,  wholly  improper  to  the  ufages  and  genius  of  the 

S laces  where  our  hittorics  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  afted.* 
Ir.  Evelyn  then  remarks,  that  this  was  not  only  the  fault  of 
3affano,  wlio  would  be  ever  bringing  in  his  wife,  children,  and 
fervants,  his  dog  and  his  cat,  and  very  kitchen-ftuff,  after  the 
padus^n  modej  but  of  the  great  Titian  himfelf,  Georgion,  Tin- 
torct,  and  the  reft ;  as  Paulo  Veronefe  is  obferved  alfo  to  have 
done,  in. his  ftory  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  drawing  Mofes  out  of 
the  river,  attended  with  a  guard  of  Swifles^  Malvoglus  like- 
wife,  in  a  pifture  then  in  the  king's  gallery  at  Whitehall,  not 
only  reprefents  our  firft  parents  with  navels  upon  their  bel- 
Kes,  but  has  placed  an  artificial  ftone  fountain,  carved  with 
imagery,  in  the  midft  of  his  paradife.  Nor  does  that  excellent 
and  learned  painter,  Rubens,  efcape  without  cenfure,  not  on\f 
for  making  moft  of  his  figures  of  the  (hapes  of  brawny  Flemings, 
l^ut  fpr  o^er  fphalmata  and  circumitangcs  of  the  Uke  nature, 
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though  in  fome  he  has  acquitted  hunfelf  tp  admiration^  hi 
the  due  obfervation  of  coftume,  particularly  in  his  crucifiLxes^ 
&c.  Raphael  Urbino  was,  doubtlcfs,  one  of  the  firft  who  re- 
formed thefe  inadvertencies  i  but  it  was  more  confpicuous  in  his 
latter  than  in  his  former  pieces,  *  As  for  Michael  Angelo, 
continues  Mr.  Evelyn,  though  I  heartily  confent  with  our  critic 
in  reproving  that  almoft  idolatrous  veneration  of  his  works, 
who  hath  certainly  prodigioufly  abufed  the  art,  not  only  in  the 
table  this  difcourfe  arraigns  him  for,  but  feveral  more  which  I 
have  feen  ;  yet  I  conceive  he  might  have  omitted  fome  of  thofe 
embittered  reproaches  he  has  reviled  him  with,  who  doubtlefs 
was  one  of  the  greateft  mafters  of  his  time,  and,  however  hq 
might  fucceed  as  to  the  decorum,  was  hardly  exceeded  for  what 
he  performed  in  fculpture  and  the  ftatuary  art  by  many  evea 
of  the  antients  themfelves,  and  haply  by  none  of  the  moderns  ; 
witnefs  his  Mofes,  Chriftus  m  Gremio,  and  feveral  other 
figures  at  Rome-rto  fay  nothing  of  his  talent  in  architcflure,  and 
the  obligation  the  world  has  to  his  memory,  for  recovering  many 
^f  its  moft  ufieful  ornaments  and  members  out  of  the  negle£led 
ifragments,  which  lay  fo  long  buried,  and  for  vindicating  that 
lufitiqiue  and  magnificent  manner  of  building  from  the  trifling 
of  Goths  and  barbarians.'  He  obferves  next,  that  the  ufual  rer 
proach  of  painting  has  been  the  want  of  judgment  in  perfpec- 
tive,  and  bringing  more  into  hiftory  than  is  juliifiable  upon  one 
afpeA)  without  turning  the  eye  to  each  figure  in  particular,  an4 
piuliiplying  the  points  of  fight,  which  is  a  point  even  monfieur 
Ji'reart,  for  all  th^  pains  he  has  taken  to  magnify  that  celebrate4 
decifion  of  Paris,  has  failed  in.  For  the  knowing  in  that  art 
tafily  perceive,  that  even  Raphael  himfelf  has  not  fo  exadly 
©bfervcd  it,  fince,  inftead  of  one,  as  monfieur  freart  takes  it 
to  be,  and  as  indeed  it  ought  to  have  been,  there  are  no  lef& 
than  four  or  five  }  as  du  Bofie  hath  well  obferved  in  his  treatife 
ef  "  The  converted  painter,"  where,  by  the  way  alfo,  he  ju- 
dicioufly  numbers  amongfi:  the  faults  againil  coftume,  thofe 
Ipndfcapes,  grotcfque  figures,  &c.  which  we  frequently  find 
abroad  cfpecially  9  for,  in  our  country,  we  have  few  or  none  of 
thofe  graceful  fupplements  of  fteeples  painted,  horizontally  and 
vertiipally  on  the  vaults  and  ceilings  of  cupolas,  fince  we  have  no 
examples  for  it  from  the  antients,  who  allowed  np  more  than  a 
frett  to  the  moft  magnificent  and  cofily  of  thofe  which  they 
wcflcd.  But,  would  you  know  whence  this  univerfal  caution 
in  mpft  of  their  works  proceeded,  and  that  the  beft  of  our  mo- 
dern painters  and  architef^s  have  fucceeded  better  than  others 
of  that  profeflion,  it  raufl  be  confidered,  that  they  were  learned 
men,  good  hidorians,  and  generally  (killed  in  the  beft  anti« 
qiiities }  fuch  were  Raphael,  and  doubtlefs  his  fcholar  Julio  ^ 
wMf  ff  Fol^dore  9mv64  |io(  to  (he  plory  of  {etters^  he  yet  at« 
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t^t&cd  to  4  T^re  liahit  of  tfan;  antient  guftoj  as  may  be  interpreted 
from  moft  of  hit  defigns  and  paintings.     Leon  Baptift  Alberti* 
was  flcilled  in  all  the  politer  parts  of  learning  to  a  prodigy,  and 
has  written  feveral  curious  things  in  the  latin  tongue.     Wc 
know  that,  of  later  times,  Rubens  was  a  perfon  univerfiiliy  learn- 
JCd,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  latin  epiftles  of  his  to  the  greateft 
icholars  ox  his  age.     And  Nicholas  Pouifmi  the  frenchman^' 
who  is  fo  much  celebrated  and  fo  defer vedly,  did,  it  feems,  ar- 
rive to  this  by  his  indefatigable  induftry  j  *  as  the  prefent  famous 
ftatuary,  Bernini,  now  living,'  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  *  hasalfo  done 
fo  univcrfal  a  mallery,  that,  not  many  years  Cnce,  he  is  report- 
ed to  have  built  a  theatre  at  Rome,  for  the  adornment  whereof 
he  not  only  cut  the  figures  and  painted  the  fcenes,  but  wrote 
the  play,  and  compofed  the  muficj  which  was  all  in  recitativo. 
And  1  am  perfuaded>  that  all  this  is  not  yet  by  far  fo  much  as 
that  miracle  aad  ornament  of  our  age  and  country,  Dr.  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  were  able  to  perform,  if  he  were  fo  difpofed, 
and  fo  encouraged^  becaufe  he   is  mafter  of  fo  many  admi- 
rable advantages  beyond  them.      I    alledge    thefe    examples 
partly  to  incite,  and  partly  to  (hew  the  dignity  and  vatt  com- 
prehenfion  of  this  rare  art,  and  that  for  a  man  to  arrive  to  its 
utmoflipcrfeiiion,  he  fliould  be  almoft  as  univcrfal  as  the  ora- 
tor in  CJiccro,  and  the  architeft   in  Vitruvius.     But,  certainly, 
fome  tindurc  in  hiftory,  the  optics  and  anatomy^   are  ablo-- 
iutely  requifite,  and  more,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  than 
^o  be  a  fteady  defigner,  and  Ikilled  in  th?  tempering  and  apply-- 
ing  of  colours,  which,  amonglt  moft  of  our  modern  workmen, 
go  now  for  the  only  accomplill]ments  of  a  painter."     He  made  • 
a  journey  to  Oxford  in  the  fummcr  of  1669,  where,  on  the" 
J  5th  of  July,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
a^  a  mark  of  the  gratitude  of  that  learned  body,  and  of  the  juft 
fenfe  they  had  of  the  credit  derived  to  them  from  his  being 
jeducated  at   lialiol-college.     It  was  indeed  ^  fingular  point  oC 
Mr..  Evelyn's  felicity,  that  all  th«  honours  he  obtained,  and  all 
the  polls  to  which  he  was  raifed,  were  the  me  re*  re  wards  of  his. 
merit,  and  beftawed  upon  him  without  the  lea  ft  folicitatiori. 
Thu$,  after  king  Charles  IL  had  tried,  with  very  little  effcft,' 
to  promote  trade,  according  to  the  advice  of  pcrfons  engaged 
therein,  when  they  thought  pioper  to  conflitute  a  particular 
bpard  for  that  purpofe,  and  named  feveral  perfons  of  great  rank 
to  be  members  of  that  council.  We  likewife  appointed  Mr.  Evelyn 
amongft  thofethat  were  repommended  to  that  honour  purely  oy 
their  abilities.     This  preferment  was  fo  welcome  to  a  perfon  of 
his  difintereftqd  temper  and  true  public  fpirit,  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  exprefs  his  gratitude  better  than  by  digelling,  in 
a2.  A  (hort  and  plain  difcourfe,  the  chief  heads  of  the  hiitory 
^  prade  and  navigation,  which  he  accordingly  did^  and  dedi-" 
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cated  that  fmall  piece  to  the  king,  which  vni^erj  graciouffy 
received,  and  is  allowed  to  contain  aa  moch  matter  in  as  fmall  9 
compafs  as  any  that  was  ever  written  upon  a  topic  fo  copious  as 
well  as  fo  important.  As  this  promotion  not  only  opened  the 
means,  but  alfo  required  the  employing  many  of  his  hours  in 
the  fcrvicc  of  his  country,  it  naturally  diverted  him  in  fome 
xneafure  Itom  his  (ludies  ;  but,  notwithftanding  this,  when  the 
royal  fociety  found  it  requifitc  to  demand  the  afliftance  of 
fome  of  its  principal  members,  and  to  exad  from  them  the  tri- 
bute of  certain  diflertations  upon  weighty  and  philofophical  fub* 
ie£^s,  he  did  not  plead  either  his  age  or  his  avocations  in  excufe, 
mt  chearfuUy  and  vigoroufly  fet  alx>utthe  talk  that  was  afligncd* 
bim,  and  performed  it  as  happily  as  the  fociety  or  himfclf  could 
wiih.  The  title  of  this  learned  difcourfe,  which  will  be  ever 
efteemed,  and  has  been  often  re-printed,  runs  thus :  23.  Terra: 
a  philofophical  difcourfe  of  earth,  relating  to  the  culture  and 
improvement  of  it  for  vegetation,  and  the  propagation  of  plants, 
&c.  as  it  was  prefented  to  the  royal  fociety,  April  29th|  1675. 
3y  J.  Evelyn,  efq.  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  1675,  fol.  and  8vo.  Thefe 
were  all  the  preferments  he  met  with  in  that  reign;  and,  though 
they  were  none  of  them  very  confiderable  in  rcfpcA  of  profit, 
yet  they  feem  to  have  given  him  perfeA  content ;  and  he  was 
foeafy  in  his  own  circumftances,  fo  good  an  occonomift,  and  fo 
true  a  patriot,  that  while  he  daily  faw  frefh  improvements  made 
in  every  county  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  nation  continually  extended,  he  thought  himfelf  perfe£Uy 
bappy,  and  never  failed  to  ezprefs  his  fentiments  in  that  refpeft 
tvith  all  the  warmth  and  freedom  imaginable.  The  fevere  win* 
ter  of  1683  gave  fome  interruption  to  his  domeftic  enjoyments, 
the  frod  committing  dreadful  depredations  in  his  fine  gardens 
at  Sayes-court,  of  which  he  fent  a  full  and  very  pathetic  ac* 
tfount  to  the  royatfociety  in  the  beginning  of  tb^  fucceeding 
fpring. 

After  the  acceflion  of  king  James,  we  find  him,  in  Decern* 
ber  1 68c,  appointed  with  the  lord  vifcount  Tiviot  of  the  king* 
dom  of  bcotland,  and  colonel  {lobert  Philips,  one  of  the  comv 
miifioners  for  executing  the  great  office  of  lord  privy- feal,  in  th^ 
abfence  of  Henry  carl  of  Clarendon,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  he  held  till  March  1 1,  1686,  when  the  king  waspleafed  to 
make  Henry  baron  Arundel  of  W^irdour  lord  privy-feaK  J^e  wrote 
nothing  under  this  reign  at  all.  After  the  revolution,  he  wa^ 
trcafurer  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  and,  though  he  was  then  much 
in  years,  yet  he  wrote  fome  and  tranflated  other  pieces,  amongi^ 
which  we  are  toreckon  thatlabour  of  his,  which  has  been  fo  highly 
commended  by  the  belt  judges,  and  will  do  lading  honour  to  hia 
country.  24.Mundus  Muliebris:  or,  the  ladies  dreifing-rooni 
^locKc^lj  and  her  toilette  Ift^kd.    In  burlef<^ue.    Together 
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trtth  fhe  FojwDi^ionary,  compiled  for  the  tife  of  ibe  fair-fex; 
Ijond.  1690,  4to.     25.  Monfieur  de  la  Quintinye's  treatife  of 
Orange-  Irees;  with  the  raifing  of  Melons,  omitted  in  the  frenck 
editions;  made  englifli  by  John  Evelyn,  efq.  Lond.  1693.  26.Nu- 
mata :  a  difcourfe  of  medals,  antient  and  modern  j  together  with 
fome  account  of  heads  and  effigies  of  illuftrious  and  famotts 
perfons,  in  fculps  and  taille  douce,  of  whom  we  have  no  medals 
extant,  and  of  the  ufes  to  be  derived  from  them.     To  which  is 
a(ivieci,a  digreflton  concerning  phyfiognomy.  By  J.  Evelyn,  S.R.S. 
Lond.  1697,  folio.     This  work  has  met  with  fevere  treatment 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  ;  his  account  of  it  is  as  follows  ; 
*'  The  Numifmata,  or  difcourfe  of  medals  antient  and  modern^ 
by  Mr.  Evelyn,  was  printed  in  1697.  iThe  fi^e  is  folio,  and  the 
plan  and  writing  arc  Hkewife  in  folio.    That  gentleman's  ftyle 
16  fo  very  uncooth  and  unintelligible,  that,  while  he  wrote  upon 
every  thing,  he  ought  to  have  written  about  the  black  art  only  ; 
but   in  this  work  he  outdoes  his  former  outdoings;  for  it  is 
impofiible  for  any  one  to  know  his  meaning,  if  he  did  not  know 
it  before.  None  of  his  obfervations  are  new,  but  all  tacitly  taken 
from  Vico,  le  Pois,  Fatin,  and  Jobert.   The  plates  of  englifli  me- 
dals are  of  little  ufe  now  that  thofe  of  Snelling  have  appeared. 
Even  they  would  have  been  better  underftood  had  he  not  add- 
ed  explanation s«    There  is  in  the  britifli  mufeum  a  copy  of-  this 
work|  corre£led  by  the  author,  with  an  original  letter  prefixed^ 
complaining  that  the  printer  had  utterly  mangled  and  fpoiled 
his  work,  fo  that  it  is  nece0ary  to  give  correflions.    The  correc* 
t!on$  are  for  the  worfe."    Pinkerton's  eflay  on  medals,  vol.  i. 
pref.  p.  X.  xi.     Perhaps  fome  of  our  readers  may  be  difpofed  to 
iufpcCtf  that  Mr.  Pinkerton's  fatirical  vein  has  entered  into  this 
charaAer.    The  general  reflection  on  Mr.  Evelyn's  ftyle  is  par- 
ticularly unjuft.     From  his  writings  it  is  evident,  that,  if  it  did 
act  arife  to  the  fitiQ,  accuracy  of  modern  cpmpofition^  it  was 
lor  the  moft  part  perfpicuous^  flowing,  and  harmonious.    Mr. 
Granger  has  fpokeq  of  our  author  in  very  ditferent  terms. 
*«  John  Evelyn,  the  engliih  Peirefc,"  fays  this  bic^rapheri  •*  was 
a  gentleman  of  as  univerfal  knowledge  ad  any  of  his  time ;  and 
np  man  was  more  open  and  benevolent  in  the  communication  of 
'  it.     He  was  particularly  fkilled  in  gardening,  painting,  engrav* 

ing,  aichiteduie  and  medals,  upon  all  which  he  has  pubiiQied 
'  tre^tifes*     His  book  on  the  laft  of  thefe  fciences  is  defervedly  in " 

'  efteem  \  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Obadiah  Walker,  on  the 

I  fame  fubje£t.    His  tranflation  of  <<  An  idea  of  the  perfedionof 

painting,'*  written  in  french  by  Roland  Freart,  is  become  very 
I  fcarce.     His  **  Sculptura*'  was  compofed  at  the  particular  re* 

'  queii  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Boyle.     But  his  great  work  is 

'  )k}s  **  Sylva  ^''  which  was  the  firft  book  that  was  publiflied  by 

^  i|>r4cr  oj  the  royal  fodet^f.    The  author  had  one  of  the  fineft 
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gardens  in  tic  kingdoai,  and  was  one  of  the  httt  mid  happielt. 
men  in  it.  He  lived  to  a  good  but  not  to  an  ufelefs  old  age  | 
and  long  enjoyed  the  (bade  of  thofe  fiouri(hxng  trees  which  himi* 
felf  had  planted." 

We  fhall  fubjoin  the  admirable  charader  which  has  been 
drawn  of  Mr.  Evelyn  by  Mr.  Walpolc,  now  earl  of  Orford.     "  If 
Mr.  Evelyn  had  not  been  an  artift  himfelf,  as  I  think  I  can  prove, 
I  (hould  yet  have  found  it  diflicult  to  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
allotting  him  a  place  among  the  arts  he  loved,  promoted,  pa* 
troniaed ;  and  it  would  be  but  juflice  to  infcribe  his  name  with 
due  panegyric  in  thefe  records,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  taken 
the  liberty  to  criticife  him :  but  they  are  trifling  Uemiflies  com^ 
pared  with  his  amiable  virtues  and  beneficence ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  word  I  have  faid  of  him  is,  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  always  communicated.    It  is  no  unwelcome  fatire 
to  fay,  that  a  man's  intelligence  and  philofophy  is  incxhauAible, 
I  mean  not  to  write  his  life,  which  may  be  found  detailed  in  the 
new  edition  of  his  Sculptura,  in  Collins's  Baronetage,  in  the  Ge* 
neral  Dictionary,  and  in  the  New  Biographical  Di£^ionary  (  but, 
1  muft  obferve,  that  his  life,  which  was  extended   to  eighty- 
fix  years,  was  a  courfe  of  enquiry,  ftudy,curiofity,  in(lru£iion,and 
benevolence.    The  works  of  the  creator,  and  the  mimic  labours 
of  the  creature,  were  all  objedls  of  his  purfuit.     He  unfoldeci 
the  perfection  of  the  one,  and  alTided  the  imperfe(Siion  of  the 
other.     He  adored  from  examination  ;    was  a  courtier  tha^. 
flattered  only  by  informing  his  prince,  ^and   by  pointing  out 
what  was  worthy  for  him  to  countenance ;  and  was  really  tho 
neighbour  of  the  gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not 
'  have  been  the  better  for  him.     Whoever  perufes  a  liil  of  hi$ 
works  will  fubfcribe  to  my  afiertion.     He  was  one  of  the  firfl: 
promoters  of  the  royal  fociety,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious  and 
indigent,  and  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  the  lettered  world }  for^  * 
befides  his  writings  and  difcoveries,  he  obtained  the  arundeliaiV 
marbles  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  the  arundelian  library 
for  the  royal  fociety.     Nor  is  it  the  lead  part  of  his  praife,  that 
he,  who  propofed  to  Mr.  Boyle  the  eredion  of  a  PhilofophiQ 
College  for  retired  and  fpcculative  perfons,  had  the  honefty  tq 
write  in  defence  of  aftivc  life  againft  fir  George  Mackenzie's 
Eflay  on  Solitude.     He  knew  that  retirement  in  his  own  hand« 
was  induilry  and  benefit  to  mankind ;  but  in  thofe  of  others^ 
lazinefs,  and  inutility."     Catalogue  of  Engravers,  p.  85,  86. 

To  this  charafter  are  added  fatisfadory  proofs  of  Mr.  £velyn*a 
having  been  an  artifl.  himfelf.  There  are,  in  particular,  five 
fmall  prints  of  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  of  which  he 
was  both  the  defigner  and  engraver.  His  lady  had  correfpondent 
(alents;  for  ilie  defigncd  the  frontifpiece  tQ  he|:  huibaod's  efl'ay 
fo  the  firft  book  of  Lucretius,  , 
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Ont  would  haf  e  imagioedi  that,  being  now  on  the  borders  o£ 
fourfcore,  and  having  Men  at  leaft  half  »a  century  an  author,  he 
would  hare  thought  it  no  difbonour  to  have  fued  out  his  writ  of 
eafe,  whepi  being  full  of  years  and  glory,  he  might  have  laid 
down  his  pen  with  as  general  an  approbation  from  the  candid 
Judges  of  that  age,  as  their  fathers  had  iliewn  to  thofe  treatifea. 
which  fell  from  it  when  he  (irft  took  it  up.     But  Mr.  Evelyn 
was  not  of  that  fort  of  men  who  are  glad  of  a  plau^ble  excufib 
pi  retiring  from  labour,  notwithftanding  nature  furni(hes  them 
with  ftrength  to  'go  through  it.     On  the  contrary,  he  confidered 
his  health  and  his  abilities,  and,  above  all,  his  improved  ftoc]^  of 
jcnowledge  from  experience,  as  talents  entrufted  with  him  by 
providence  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  he  fcorned»  in  hi^ 
pld  age,  to  perform  lefs  diligently  his  duty  than,  from  a  true 
principle  of  public  fpirit,  he  had  done  in  his  youth.    It  was  to 
this  excellent  frame  of  mind,  fo  much  admired  and  fo  little 
imitated,  that  we  owe  his  laft  treatife,  at  leaft  his  laft  new  trea* 
tife  upon  fallets,  in  which  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  deferves  to  be 
commended  moft,  the  agreeable  vivacity  of  his  language,  or 
the  wonderful  maturity  of  his  judgment.    H^ppy  old  man  I 
who,  ilill  in  full  pofleffion  of  his  pqrts,  undertook  and  accom-» 
pliihed,  fome  years  after  this,  the  reviewing  of  his  Sylva ;  in 
which  laft  edition  he  has  interfperfed  various  circumftances  re* 
lative  to  his  private  life,  as  well  as  to  his  fubje£i,  and  has  atfo 
ihewn  that  he  had  ferious  and  afieding  thoughts  of  his  latter  end^ 
though  not  put  in  mind  of  it  by  his  infirmities,  which  are  cir- 
cumftances that,  if  farther  explained,  cannot  be  unacceptable 
to  the  inquifitive  reader.     It  is  chiefly  from  the  works  of  great 
men  that  the  curious  and  particular  paiihges  of  their  lives  are  to 
be  colle£led.    This  indeed  is  a  thing  of  great  labour,  but  at  the 
fymd  time  infinitely  pleafant  to  thofe  who  delight  in  honouring 
jhe  memory  of  fuch  benefaftors  to  mankind.     In  this  note,  we 
intend  a  fpecimen  of  this  fort  from  the  moft  extcnfive  and  moft 
hiftorical  of  our  author's  performances.     We  thence  learn,  that 
the  true  fignification  of  his  furname,  £velyn,  written  antiently 
Avelan  or  Evtlin,  was  filberd,  or  rather  hazel,  which  gives  him 
(Dccafion  to  remark,  that  thefe  trocs  are  commonly  produced 
where  quarries  of  free-ftone  lie  underneath,  as  at  Hazelbury  in 
Wiltfhire,  Haflingficld  in  Cambridgelliire,  and  Haflemere  in 
jBurrey.     He  more  than  once  remarksj  that  his  grandfather  wa$ 
a  great  planter  and  preferver  of  timber,  as  it  feems  were  the  an- 
tient  pofleflTors  of  the  place  where  he  lived,  whence  it  acquired 
its  name  of  Wotton  (i.  e.)  Woodtown,  from  the  groves  and 
plantations  that  were  about  it.     He  farther  remarks,  that  there 
was  an  oak  felled  by  his  grandfather's  order,  out  of  which  there 
was  a  table  made,  meafured  by  himfelf  more  than  once,  of  five 
/cc(  in  breadthi  nine  an4  ^  hfdf  ^n  lep^th,  and  fix  inches  thick* 
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all  entire  and  clear.  It  was  fet  up  in  brick-work  for  a  pa(lrj.r 
board ;  and,  to  fit  it  for  that  ufe,  it  was  (hortened  by  a  foot^ 
being  originally  ten  feet  and  a  half,  as  appeared  from  an  infcrip- 
doo  cut  in  one  of  its  fides,  whence  it  appeared  to  have  lain  there 
above  one  hundred  years,  when  our  author  wrote  this  defcrip* 
lion.  When  his  grandfather's  woods  were  cut  down,  which 
confifted  entirely  of  oak,  they  fprang  up  again,  not  oaks  but 
beeches ;  and,  when  thcfe  two  in  their  turn  felt  the  axe,  there 
arofe  fpontaneoufly  a  third  plantation,  not  of  oak  or  beech,  but 
of  birch,  which  he  does  not  fet  down  as  a  thing  fingular  in  it- 
felf,  but  bccaufe  it  happened  under  his  own  eye.  He  is  a  de-i 
clared  enemy  to  iron  works,  on  account  of  their  deftroying 
woods  I  yet  he  obferves,  from  the  prudential  maxims  prevailing 
in  his  own  family,  they  had  quite  a  contrary  efFefl,  as  being 
one  principal  caufe  of  their  making  fuch  large  plantations,  and 
taking  fo  much  pains  about  them.  It  was  a  relation  of  his  that 
fold  Richmond  new  park  to  king  Charles  I,  after  planting  many 
£ne  trees  there.  Our  author  carried  this  difpofition  with  him 
to  Sayes-court,  where  he  muft  have  (hewn  it  very  early,  fince 
he  afltires  us,  that  the  marquis  of  Argyle  prefented  him  with 
the  cones  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fir,  which  he  takes  to  be -the 
fpanifh  pinailer,  or  wild  pine,  and  gives  a  very  particular  ac* 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  they  grew  in  the  marquis's  coun- 

2r  in  Scotland*  He  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  lord  chancellor 
aeon  who  introduced  the  true  plane  tree,  which  he  planted 
original!  V  about  Verulam,  whence  he  had  his  title.  Mr.  £velyn 
takes  to  nimfelf  the  honour  of  having  propagated  the  alaternus 
from  Che(hire  to  Cumberland,  which  was  before  reputed  an 
inhabitant  only  of  the  green-houfe,  but  is  found  very  capable 
not  only  of  living  without  doors,  but  of  (landing  unhurt  by  the 
rigour  of  our  fevereft  winters.  He  mentions  a  moft  glorious 
and  impenetrable  holly*hedge  which  he  had  at  Sayes-court, 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five  in  dia- 
meter, which  occafions  his  dropping  a  hint,  that  the  fine  gar- 
dens he  had  raifed  there  were  wholly  ruined  by  the  tzar  of 
Mufcovy,  who  it  feems  lived  there  for  the  fake  of  being  near 
the  yard.  He  recommended  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  carver,  to  king 
Charles  II,  by  whom  fome  exquifite  works  were  performed  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral.  He  was  likewife  confulted  by  the  Bedford 
family  about  prefcrving  their  fine  trees,  fo  long  as  the  gardeni 
were  kept  up  about  Bedford-Houfe,  which,  before  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  his  book,  were  demoliflied,  to  make  way  for  the  new 
buildings  about  Bloomfburv.  He  takes  notice  of  an  admirable 
temcdy  for  a  dyfentery,  which  had  been  otherwife,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  this  is  the  fungous  fubftance  fe- 
parated  from  the  lobes  of  walnut  kernels,  powdered  and  given 
\n  a  glafs  of  winci  which|  he  aigrmsi  relieved  the  engli(h  foU 
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Aitn  in  the  famons  Dundalk  caihpaiign  in  Ireland,  icon  after 
the  revolution^  when  all  other  remedies  failed.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  conde  Mellor,  a  portuguefe  nobleman,  who 
redded  fome  time  at  the  court  of  king  Charles  II.  wheni  an  exile 
from  his  on^n,  by  whom  he  was  informed,  that  his  father,  when 
prime-mlnifter,  as  himfelf  had  likewife  been,  received  iii  a  cafe 
a  colle£lion  of  plants  of  china  oranges,  of  which  onlj  one  c[* 
caped,  and  was  with  difficulty  recovered }  and  yet  irom  this 
plant  came  all  the  china  oranges  that  ever  were  feen  in  Europe, 
which,  our  author  obferves,  is  a  moft  noble  and  wonderful  in- 
ftance  of  what  induftry  may  do  from  the  flighted  and  lead  pro^ 
miiing  beginnings.  One  inftance  of  the  vaft  advantages  derived 
from  woods  we  fhall  borrow,  becaufe  the  fads  are  notorious 
and  indifputable.  *  Upon  the  eftate  of  George  Pitt,  efq.  of 
Stra t field fea,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  a  furvey  of  timber 
being  taken  in  the  year  of  1659,  ^^  came  to  ten  thoufand  three 
hundred  pounds,  befides  near  ten  thonfand  famplers  not  valued 
and  growing  up  naturally.  Since  this  there  hath  been  made^ 
bv  feveral  fales,  five  thoufand  fix  hundred  pounds,  and  there 
has  been  felled  for  repairs,  building,  and  neceflary  ufes,  to  the 
value  at  the  leail  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  fo  as  the  whole  falls 
of  timber  amount  to  fix  thoufand  eight  hundred  pounds.  The 
timber  upon  the  fame  ground  being  again  furveyed,  anno  1677, 
appears  to  be  worth  above  twenty-one  thoufand  pounds,  befides 
eight  or  nine  thoufand  famplers  and  young  trees  to  be  left 
{landing,  and  not  reckoned  in  the  furvey.  But,  what  is  yet 
to  be  obferved,  moft  of  this  timber  abovementioned,  being  oak» 
grows  in  hedge-rows,  and  fo  as  that  the  flanding  of  it  does 
very  little  prejudice  to  the  plough  or  pafture.'  To  conclude  : 
this  worthy  perfon,  who  was  born  in  a  town  famous  for  wood, 
who  derived  from  his  anceftors  an  afFeflion  for  plantations, 
who  wrote  the  moft  corredk  treatife  of  foreft-trces  extant  in  our 
own,  or  perhaps  in  any  language,  and  who  was  himfelf  a 
moft  eminent  planter,  had  a  ftrong  defire,  after  the  example  of 
fir  William  Temple,  who  direAed  his  heart  to  be  depofited  in 
his  garden,  to  have  his  corpfe  alfo  interred  in  the  like  manner  j 
but  very  probablv  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  mind  after- 
wards, notwithflandine  what  he  had  exprefled  upon  that  fub- 
je£l  in  his  book  ;  which  fhews  how  warm  and  lafting  that  paf- 
i  ,  fion  for  improvement  was  in  his  own  brcaft,  which,  with  fo 
much  learning,  eloquence,  and  fuccefs,  he  laboured  to  excite 
in  the  bofoms  of  his  countrymen.  It  has  been  before  hinted, 
that  as  his  colleflions  were  very  great,  fo  he  was  far  from 
i  confining  them  entirely  to  his  own  ufe,  but  was  ever  ready  to  , 

}  communicate  them  for  the  benefit  of  others;  and   that,  con-* 

)  fidered  in  that  light,  he  was  a  great  benefador  to  the  public. 

I  An  inftance  has  been  given  already  to  this  purpofe,  in   re* 
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fp?ft  to  the  famous  Mr.  Boyle  ;  and  many  inftances  more  mig&( 
be  given,  of  which,  riot  to  trcfpafs  on  the  reader's  patience,  w^ 
will  mention  but  a  few.  He  it  was  that  furnifhed  to  the  lattf 
tcvcrend  and  learned  bifhop  of  London  thofe  additional  remarks 
6n  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  are  publifhed  in  his  engliih 
edition  of  the  **  Britannia  "  He  contributed  largely  to  Mr. 
Houghton*s  yaluable  work  on  hufbandry ;  and  the  ingenious 
John  Aubrey,  efq.  has  teftified  how  often  he  W^s  indebted  to 
him  for  his  friendly  alTiflance  in  many  of  his  undertakings.  In 
Tcfpeft  to  the  royal  fociety,  he  was  equally  afliduous  in  his 
attendance,  and  careful  in  his  intelligence.  Whatever  fell 
tirithin  the  compafs  of  his  own  extenfive  enquiries,  he  never 
failed  totranfmit  them  to  that  judicious  body,  nor  was  he  lefs 
attentive  to  the  procuring  them  proper  Correfpondents  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  of  which  copious  teilimonies  are  to  be  met 
■with  in  their  regifters,  and  in  their  printed^  tranfafbions.  It 
would  employ  too  much  time  and  room  to  take  notice  of  every 
thing  that  occurs  in  this  valuable  colle£lion,  that  might  be  al- 
Icdgcd  to  this  purpofe  •,  and,  therefore,  we  (hall  content  our- 
felves  With  a  few  inftances.  Upon  fome  difcourfe  at  the  royal 
focicty,  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  he  procured  thtf 
following  extracl  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Robinfon,  to 
whom  it  was  written  by  captain  William  Baddily,  and  at  the 
fame  time  produced  fome  of  the  aihei  which  are  mentioned 
therein;  which  letter,  and  which  aft^s,  had  been  prefcrvcd  for 
upwards  of  thirtv  years. 

*The  fixth  ol  December  163 1,  being  in  the  gulph  of  Void 
Tiding  at  anchor  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  it  began  ta 
rain  wnd  or  a(hes,  and  continued  till  two  of  the  clock  the  next 
morning.  It  was  about  two  inches  thick  on  the  deck,  fo  that 
we  caft  it  overboard  with  ihovels,  as  we  did  fnow  the  day  be- 
fore :  the  quantity  of  a  bufhel  we  brought  home,  and  prefented 
to  fcveral  friends,  efpecialiy  to  the  mailers  of  Trinity-Houfe* 
lliere  were  in  our  company  capt.  John  Wilds,  commander  of 
the  Dragon,  and  capt.  Anthony  Watts,  commander  of  the 
Elizabeth  and  Dorcas.  There  was  no  wind  flirring  when  thcfc 
afhes  fell ;  it  did  not  fall  only  in  the  places  where  we  were, 
but  likewife  in  other  parts,  as  (hips  were  coming  from  St.  John 
d'Acre  to  our  port,  they  being  at  that  time  an  hundred  leagues 
from  us.  We  compared  the  aflies  together,  and  found  them  -  i 
both  one.     If  you  defire  to  fee  the  afhes,  let  me  know."—  | 

Thus,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1670,  our  author  communicated 
in  a  letter  to  the  lord  vifcount  Brouncker,  a  large  and  circum- 
ftantial  account  of  a  very  fingular  and  extraordinary  invention 
\fj  a  perfon  of  rank,  called  the  Spanifli  Sembrador,  or  new  en-* 
gine  for  ploughing  and  equal  fowing  all  forts  of  grain,  and  har- 
rowing nt  onccs  by  which  a  great  quamity  of  feed-corn  is  favcd, 

and 
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4ncl  a  rich  iticrcafe  yearly  gained ;  together  with  a  dcfcriptiort. 
of  the  contrivance  and  ufcs  of  this  engine.  The  defcription  o( 
tins  machine,  tranflated  from  the  fpanifti  into  cnglilh,  is  of  sr 
confiderable  lergth,  and  therefore  we  refer  the  reader  to  it  m 
the  Tranfaftionri  No.  21.  The  chief  reafon  for  mentioning  it 
here  was,  to  fliew  how  vigilant  dur  author  was  in  his  enquiries, 
and  how  diligent  in  the  profecution  of  them ;  and  yet  not  with 
any  view  of  concealing  the  difcoveries  he  made,  but  quite  the 
Contrary,  that  the  royal  fociety  might  have  the  honour,  and' 
the  britifh  nation  the  benefit,  of  them.  In  this  refpcft,  no 
doubt,  he  reaped  abundant  fatisfaQion,  fince  it  was  declared, 
over  and  over  again  in  the  Tranfaftions,  that  his  Sylva  had 
raifed  whole  forells,  and  his  Pomona  produced  numberlefs  or- 
chards :  yet  that  he  afFefted  not  praife  out  of  any  degree  of  va- 
nity, but  was  really  pleafed  with  being  the  inftrument  of  good 
to  others,  appears  very  plainly  from  that  warmth,  as  well  as 
rcadinefs,  with  which  he  recommended  other  men's  works  to* 
the  favour  of  the  public,  even  upon  fubjefts  on  which  he  had* 
employed  his  own  pen,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Tranfadliohs. 

He  was  alfo  very  aflTiduous  in  procuring,  as  early  as  poBible, 
from  abroad,  all  new  books  upon  curious  ,and  ufenil  fubje£ts ; 
as  alfo  fuch  as,  from  their  univcrfal  high  charafter,  were  be-' 
come  fcarce  and  dear ;  fome  of  which  he  communicated  to  the 
fecretary  of  the  fociety,  ayd  of  others  he  made  large  and  curious 
cxtrafts  himfelf  5  and,  as  is  very  juftly  obfenred,  his  tranflattons 
were  doubly  valuable,  on  account  of  thatclearncfs  and  fidelity  with 
which  he  expreffed  the  author's  fenfc,  and  the  improvements  that 
he  added  from  his  ownobfervations,as  he  rendered  notreatifcs  into 
cnglifh,  without  being  perfedly  verfedin  the  fubjed  upon  which, 
as  well  as  the  language  in  whicn,  they  were  written.  He  likewife, 
in  teftimony  of  his  refpeft  and  duty  to  the  fociety,  beftbwed 
upon  them  thofe  curious  tables  of  veins  and  arteries,  which  he 
bVought  with  him  from  Padua,  and  confcqucntly  dcfervcd  to  be 
honourably  mentioned  in  their  regifters,  and  to  have  hispifturc, 
is  it  is,  hung  up  in  their  apartments.  He  might  therefore 
Juftly  ftyle  himfelf,  as  he  did,  a  pioneer  in  the  fcrvice  of  the 
fociety ;  which  expreflion  was  well  chofen,  fince  it  marked  at 
Once  how  humble  and  indefatigable  he  was,  in  whatever  might 
contribute  td  the  advancement  of  that  noble  dcfign,  which  was 
the  bafis  of  their  inftitution.  He  was  a  tftie  lover  of  freedom 
of  thought  in  all  philofophical  enquiries,  which  as  he  praflifed 
upon  all  occafions  himfelf,  fo  he  very  readily  indulged  it  to 
others  j  and  though  nobody  was  freer  from  prejmlices,  or 
fpokcr  more  difcrecily  than  he  did  of  books  that  it  w^s  impof-v 
lible  for  Mm  to  commend,  yet  he  never  refcntcd  any  attack 
luade  tfpon  hi$  own,  but  bore  the  contradi<Si»tt  of  his  opinion 

with 
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with  all  imaginable  temper,  i3eing  perfuaded  that  truth  9nAs€iA 
fon  would  always  triumph  in  the  end,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
leave  things  to  the  decifion  of  the  public,  than  to  embark  ill 
endlefs  controverfies,  though  in  the  defence  of  fentiments  ever 
fo  well  founded*     Amonsft  other  advantages  that  attended  the 
inflitution  of  the  royal  iociety,  one  was  its  giving  birth  to» 
and  the  higheft  encouragement  for,  free  and  open  enquiries  i 
nor  was  it  any  wonder  that,  amongil  thefc,  fome  turned  upon 
thofe  learned  perfons  who  firft  exerted  chemfelves  in  favour  of 
this  method  of  improving  knowledge.     Amongft  thefe,  Mr* 
John  Houghton,  though  with  great  decency  and  good  manners, 
cenfured  our  author's  great  performance,  on  account  of  its  crofl^ 
ing  a  notion  he  had  advanced,  *  that  it  would  be  highly  advan- 
tageous for  the  nation,  if  all  the  timber  within  twelve  miles  of 
a  navigable  river  were  deftroyed.^    It  is  but  fair  that  he  (hould 
ipeak  for  himfelf:  his  words  then  are  thefe :  Colle£lions  on 
kufbandry  and  trade,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^73.     *  I  quedion  not  but  you 
eagerly  expe£i  to  hear  what  may  be  faid,  in  anfwer  to  Mr. 
Evelyn's  Sylva.    There  he  feerhs  to  be  quite  of  another  opinion, 
and  to  give  many  inftances  of  profits  from  woods,  fo  great  that 
few  other  parts  of  hufl>andry  can  equal  them.     I  muil  confefs 
Mr.  Evelyn  is  a  great  man,  one  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  happy  is  he  that  is  fp :  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  piety,  modefty,  and  complacency  i  and  alfo  endowed 
with  fuch  in  univerfality  of  ufeful  lemiing,  that  he  may  very 
well  be  eft^emed  a  darling  of  mankina.     But  he  is  particularly 
well  verfed  in  the  affairs  of  the  woodman ;  and  his  Sylva  is  fo 
good  a  book,  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  thing  written  on  the 
fubjeA  like  it.     To  anfwer  it,  I  will  not  pretend  ;  to  gainfay 
what  he  affirms  I  canntit,  for  I  believe  he  loves  veracity  more 
than  life.     I  will  only  make  fome  obfervations,  and,  if  my  fcn« 
timents  differ  from  his,  I  know  he  will  pardon  me,  he  being 
well  inclined  to  allow  freedom  of  thought,  and  alfo  well  verfed 
in  a  mottOt  Nullius  in  verba^  which  is  that  of  the  royal  foctety« 
Now,  1  firft  obferve  the  reafon  why  this  Sylva,  or  difcourfe  of 
foreft-trees,  was  delivered  to  the  royal   fociety.     It  was,  as 'I 
am  told  in  the  title-page,  upon  occafion  of   certain  queries 
propounded  to  that  illuRrious  afTembiy,  by  the  honourable  the 
principal  officers  and  commiflioners  X>i  the  navy.     What  thefc 
queries  were,  does  not  altogether  appear ;  but,  oy  the  difcourfet 
one  oithem  feems  to  be  how  timber  might  be  propacated  in  his 
majefty^s  dominions.    An  anfwer  to  this  our  ingenious  author 
hath  bravely  given.     But  my  confiderations  are  not  bow,  or 
how  not,  to  propagate  timber  \  but  a  query,  '*  Whether  it  is 
bed,  v)rithin  certain  Hmits,  to  propagate  it  or  no  r"  a  thing  quite 
befide  his  defign.    Indeed,  in  his  introdudlion,  he,  like  a  very 
good  Engli(hmanj  laments  the  notorious  decay  of  our  woodea 
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Vaiis,  which  he  thought  likely  to  follow,  whcrf  our  then  prefcnt 
navy  (hould  be  worn  out  or  impaired  $  and  I  muft  confefs,  when 
he  confidei'ed  the  great  deftrutlion  of  our  wood  that  had  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  twenty  years,  by  fome  through  ncccflity, 
and  others  through  ill  ends  and  purpofes ;  together  with  our  not 
being  ufed  to  fetch  anuch  timber  from  abroad,  and  a  general 
cry  that  none  could  furnifli  us  with  any  for  (hipping,  efpecially 
fo  good  as  bur  own ;  with  the  addition  of  what  amounted  to  a 
complaint  from  the  honourable  commtflioners  of  his  majefty*8 
navy :  when  he  confidered  all  this,  1  fay,  every  good  man  will 
rather  commend  than  blame  his  zeal.  But  now  fince  that  de- 
llrudion  of  our  Umber  hath  forced  us  to  look  out  for  a  more 
convenient  fupply  to  London^  and  fome  otlier  places,  and  our 
having  greater  experiences  of  fea-fights  than  ever  we  had  be« 
fore^  other  things  are  known  j  and  it  is  believed,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  by  fome  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy,  and 
others  that  have  been  greatly  concerned  in  building  of  (hips, 
that  there  is  fome  other  timber  in  the  world  that  will  build  (hips 
as  well  as  ours :  for  inftance,  the  French  Ruby  that  we  took 
from  France,  when  he  joined  with  Denmark  and  Holla;id 
again  (I  us,  had  fuch  good  timber  in  it,  that,  as  I  have  been 
told,  England  never  had  better.  The  bullets  that  entered  this 
french  (hip  made  only  round  holes  without  fplinters,  the  thing 
our  timber  is  valued  for ;  and  it  was  fo  hard,  that  the  carpen- 
ters with  their  tools  could  hardly  cut  it,  it  was  like  a  piece  of 
iron.  I  fancy  it  fome  of  that  oak  Mr.  Evelyn  fpeaks  of  in  his 
forecited  Sylva,  chap.  iii«  p.  25.  "  There  is,"  faith  he,  "  a  kind 
of  it  fo  tough,  and  fo  extremely  compa£^,  that  our  (harpeft 
tools  will  hardly  enter  it,  and  fcarcely  the  very  fire  itfelf,  in 
which  it  confumes  but  ilowly,  as  feeming  to  partake  of  a  ferru-^ 
ginous  and  'metalline  (hining  nature,  proper  for  fundry  robuit 
Aifes."  Thefe  lad  thirty  (liips  that  were  built  have  a  great  deal 
of  foreign  timber  in  them  ;  and,  although  there  is  fome  decay 
in  them  alreiady,  yet  I  am  told  that  the  fault  is  not  attributed  to 
the  foreign  timber,  but  rather  to  the  haily  building ;  the  king 
having  not  a  (tock  before-hand,  the  timber  had  not  time  enough 
for  a  feafoning.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  what  I  faid  before  about 
xhc  increafe  of  feamen,  perfuades  me  to  believe,  that  fuch  means 
will,  never  leflen  our  ftrength  ;  and  I  queftion  not  but  that, 
for  our  money,  we  may  be  furniihed  fuiRciently  from  abroad.' 

This  paper  was  publi(hed  November  the  6th,  1683,  and  Oc- 
tober the  3 1  (I,  1701.  The  fame  gentleman  publiQied  aaother 
paper,  in  which  he  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and  under- 
takes to  refute  Mr.  Evelyn's  obfervations,  as  to  the  profit  made 
by  planting,  complaining  that  what  he  had  before  written  was 
never  anfwered ;  intimating  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  reafoa 
was,  becaufe  it  was  unanfwerable :  bis  words  are  thefe  :  <^Mr. 
:    Vol.  V.  Mm  Evelya 
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Evelyn  tells  iisdf  one  Mr.  Edward  Salter,  who  pt:CiTted an  arflr 
and  before  his  death  fold  it  for  forty  (hillings.  I  will  not  reckcnr 
the  ground  this  afli  grew  on  to  be  worth  any  thing  5  but  fuppofe 
the  afh  when  planted  was  worth  but  one  fliilling,  and  had  the 
man  lived  but  eighty- four  years  after,  the  (hilling  would  have 
amounted  to  fix  pounds  eight  (hillings,  which  is  far  better  than 
forty  (hillings.  Again:  three  acres  of  barren  land  fown  with 
alcotns  in  (ixty  years  became  a  very  thriving  wood,  and  was 
Worth  three  hundred  pounds.  Being  it  was  barren  land,  I  will 
fuppofe  it  worth  but  three  (hillings  the  acre,  nine  (hillings  the 
three  acres  ;  which  for  (ixty  years  was  worth,  in  prefent  money, 
fifteen  pounds,  nine  (hilHftes,  and  feven  pence ;  which,  doubled 
every  twelve  years,  makes  Tour  hundred  ninety-five  pounds,  (is 
ftillings,  and  eigbf-pence.  Suppofe  that  the  tillage,  acorns, 
and  fetting,  came  but  to  the  third  part  of  fifteen  pounds  4 
which  together  makes  above  fix  hundred  pounds,  for  tnc  three 
hundred  pounds." 

This  warm  cenfure  might  be  fafely  trufted  by  our  author. 
Without  any  anfwer,  in  thofe  days,  when  none  pretended  to  de- 
cide without  hearing  both  parties  with  attention.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  but  doing  common  juftice  to  his  memory,  to  fet  thefe 
points  in  a  clear  light,  more  efpecially  as  it  may  be  done  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs.  In  the  firft  place,  Mr.  Evelyn  lays  down 
fa£l:s  that  are  indifputable ;  for  he  mentions  no  improvement  in 
his  book  without  clear  authority.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hough« 
ton's  is  a  fuppofition,  and,  which  is  worfe,  a  fuppofition  that  U 
encirelv  groundlefs.  He  values  the  young  afli-plant  at  a  (KU 
ling  ;  he  might  have  read  in  Mr.  Evelyn,  that  an  hundred  fap- 
lings,  of  three  years  growth,  are  worth  but  eighteen-pence. 
Inftead  of  fourfcore  and  four  years^  he  ought  to  have  fet  down 
a  third,  or  at  mod  half,  of  that  time ;  and  then,  at  his  own  rate 
of  compound  intereft,  the  value  of  the  plant  would  not  have 
exceeded  a  fingle  penny.  His  objeftions  to  the  fecond  inftance 
'  are  not  lefs  frivolous.  Barren  ground,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  ground  worth  nothing,  and  for  that  rca- 
fon  unlet  and  unemployed :  our  critic  will  have  it  worth  three 
flnllings  an  acre,  and,  having  thus  created  a  rent  df  nine  ibiU 
ling»  a  year,  he  converts  it  next  into  a  rent-charge,  and  fup^ 
poles  a  Rxty  years  leafe  of  this  barren  land  10  be  worth  two- 
and-thirty  years  purchafe ;  and  this  money,  put  out  at  com- 
pound intereft,  is  run  up  to  twice  as  much  as  the  wood  is 
worth.  We  will  not  pufh  things  to  extremity,  but  fui^pofe 
with  htm  the  land  worth  nine  ftiillings  a  year,  and  to  be  fold 
for  twenty  years  purchafe,  which  would  produce  nine  pounds. 
Th^t  nine  pounds  placed  out  at  compound  intereft,  at  the  rate 
t>f  fix  pet  cent,  would  amount,  in  fixty  years^  to  two  hundred 
erghty-erght  pounds  $  fo  that  there  is  twdve  poundsy  and  all 
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™  ■  '      the  intefmcdiate  profits  by  lopping,  to  pay  for  the  original  plan- 

^^r  tation  and  cultivation  of  the  trees.     Upon  the  whole  it  is  mani- 

■**  feft,  even  from  this  author's  mvinner  of  arguing,  th^t  planting 

^^  wood  is   not  only   more  honefl  and  virtuous,  but  at  the  fame 

'"'*•  time  a  fafcr  and  fpecdier  vi-ay  of  railing  a  great  fortune  than  the 

"■^  moft  exorbitant  ufury. 

^'  When    we    confider    the    number    of   books    he    publifh- 

i**  ed,  and  the  variety  of  the  fubjeds  upon  which  he  cmploy- 

W''  ed  his   time,    it    is   impoffible   tb   forbear  wondering   at  his 

Hi  induftry  and  application,  which  muft  be   greatly  heightened 

fa*  when  wc  refleft  how  careful  he  was  in  reviewing,  correfting, 

i^  and  augmenting,  all  his  original  works  ;  whence  it  is  evident, 

|X«  that  whatever  fubjeft  appeared  weighty  enough  to  attraft  his 

piJf  attention,  it  never  loft  its  place  in  his  thoughts,  but,  on  the 

0  ;•  contrary,  was  often  reviewed,  and  reaped  the  continual  benefit 

fii  of  the  new  lights  he  received,  as  well  as  of  his  future  medita- 
tions ;  w:hich  is  the  true  rcafon  that  his  treatifes  are  fo  perfe£t' 

tf  J  in  their  kind,  and  continue  as  much  efteemed  by  poflerity  as 

#  they  were  by  the  inquifitive  and  judicious  part  of  the  world  at 

[ti^J  the  timfe  they  came  firft  from  the   prefs.     But  this  is  not  a!lj 

ii.'  and  our  aftoniftiment  dannot  but  attend  the  information  of  his 

j$  leaving  behind  him  unfinifhed,  or  at  lealt  unpub.ilhcd,  works 

bui  of  a  more  extenfive  nature  than  thofc  that  are  printed,  which 

101  had  coft  him  incredible  pains,  and  for  the  compofing  of  which 

li  he  had  made  prodigious  coUedlions.     We  may,  from  the  large 

^ii  works  which  Mr.  Evelyn  has  publiflied,  from  the  complete  piati 

>P  which  he  has  given  us  of  a  large  work  he  intended  to  pubiirti, 

^  and  from  various  circumftances  that  occur  in  his  letters,  form 

g4  V  a  pretty  fure  judgment  of  the  method  purfued  by  him,  in  com- 

^1  pofing  the  many  and  valuable  treatifes  that  fell  from  his  pen^ 

1^  His  way  was,  when  he  had  made  choice  of  a  fubjc£l,  to  refolvc  it 

3;!  into  its  proper  parts,  and  to  entitle  thefe,  according  to  the  bulk 

ll^  '  of  the  volume  he  propofed,  either  books  or  chapters,  that  hd 

jl  might  digcft  his  materials  under  their  proper  titles.     He  then 

^  fct  down  his  own  thoughts  in  a  free  fuccindk  manner  under 

ijjj  every  head,  to  which  he  added  what  occurred  to  him,  ufeful  or 

^  memorable,  in  his  reading  ;  and  when  he  had  finifhed  this,  he 

J  digefted  his  own  thoughts  regularly,  fupporting  them  bv  proper 

J,  teilimonies  from  antient  and  modern  authors,  or,  if  tnat  were 

.|  the  cafe,  fliewing  the  reafons  for  which  he  difTented  fronfi  them, 

.  This   made  his  colledlions  very  large,  in  comparifon    of  the 

u  books  he  publilhed,  into  which  there  entered  nothing  but  the 

.  quinteflence  of  the  authors  he  had  perufed.    The  firft  great 

.  work  which  occupied  his  thoughts  was  one,  of  which  he  formed 

..  the  plan  in   his  travels,  and  of  which  neither  Mr.  Wood,  Mr. 

.  Aubrey,  nor  any  other  writer  that  1  have  met  with,  takes  the 
leaft  notice,  though  it  was  certainly  a  very  great  and  important 

M  m  2  defign. 
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defign,  every  way  worthy  of  his  Icarninf^,  penetration,  and 
vaft  abilities.  He  intended  to  have  called  it  "  A  general  hiltory 
of  all  trades."  We  have  an  account  of  this  in  one  of  his  own 
letters  to  Mr.  Boyle,  in  which  he  afligns  the  reafons  for  his  lay- 
ing it  afide,  after  it  had  coft  him  incredible  pains  and  apphcation. 
The  reader  will,  without  doubt,  be  pleafed  to  fee  what  he  has 
faid  upon  this  fubjedl ;  his  letter  ia  dated  frpm  Sayes-court, 
Auguft  the  9th,  1659,  and  begins  thus  : 

^  I  am  perfedly  afhamed  at  the  remiflhcfs  of  this  recognition 
for  your  late  favours^ rom  Oxon,  where,  though  had  you  refided. 
It  (hould  have  interrupted  you  before  this  time.  It  was  by  our 
common  and  good  friend  Mr.  Hartlib,  that  1  came  now  to  know 
you  arc  retired  from  thence,  but  not  from  the  mufes,  and  the 
purfuit  of  your  worthy  defigns,  the  refult  whereof  we  third  af- 
ter with  all  impatience,  and  how  fortunate  fhould  I  efteem  my- 
felf,  if  it  were  jn  my  power  to  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  that 
which  I  augur  of  fo  great  and  univerfal  a  benefit !  But  (b 
it  is,  that  my  late  jnaftivity  has  made  fo  fmall  a  progrefs,  that, 
in  the  "  Hiftory  of  Trades,*'  I  am  not  advanced  a  ftep,  finding, 
to  my  infinite  grief,  my  great  imperfeflions  for  the  attempt,  and 
the  many  fubjeftions  which  I  cannot  fupport,  of  converfing 
with  mechanical  capricious  perfons,  and  fevcral  other  difcourage- 
ments ;  fo  that,  giving  over  a  defign  of  that  magnitude,  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  my  fault,  if,  from  any  expreflion  of  mine, 
there  was  any  room  to  hope  for  fuch  a  produftjon  farther  than 
by  a  fliort  colleftion  of  fome  heads  and  materials,  and  a  conti- 
nual propenfity  of  endeavouring,  in  fome  particular,  to  encou- 
rage fo  noble  a  work  as  far  as  I  am  able  ;  a  fpecimcn  whereof  I 
have  tranfmitted  to  Mr,  Hartlib,  concerning  the  ornaments  of 
gardens,  which  I  have  rcqueftedhim  to  communicate  to  you,  as 
one  from  whom  I  hope  to  receive  my  bed  and  mod  confiderable 
furniture,  which  favour  I  do  again  and  again  humbly,  fupplicatc, 
and  efpecially  touching  the  fird  chapter  of  the  third  book,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  fird,  and  indeed  on  every  particular 
of  the  whole."  Whoever  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
whole  extent  of  our  author's  project,  may  confult  his  extraft  of 
the  life  of  fignor  Giacomo  Favi,  who  had  the  like,  and  intended 
to  have  travelled  over  the  whoie  world,  in  order  to  colleft  proper 
materials  j  in  which  defign  having  made  fome  progrefs,  he  died  of 
a  fever  at  Paris.  Of  this  gentleman  Mr.  Evelyn  fpeaks  in  rap- 
tures, from  the  fimilitude  between  their  tempers;  but  it  feems 
he  had  not  altogether  the  patience  of  that  itaJian  virtuofo,  who 
could  accommodate  himfclf  to  the  humours  of  the  lowed  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  make  himfclf  acceptable  even  to  the  greateft 
monarchs  of  Europe.  But,  though  our  author  defided  from 
the  original  plan,  yet  it  was  not  till  he  had  finiflied  feveral  parts 
•f  it,  particularJy  his  Chulcogiaphy,  which  Mr.  Boyle  prevailed 
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upon  him  to  publifli,  and  the  following  pieces  which  he  never 
publifhed.  "  Five  trcatifcs,  containing  a  full  view  of  the  fc- 
teral  art^  of  painting  in  oil^  painting  in  miniature,  annealing  in 
glafs,  enamelling,  and  making  marble-paper."  We  may  form 
a  judgment,  from  the  piece  he  publifhed,  of  the  great  lofs 
the  world  had  from  his  not  altering  his  refolution  with  re- 
fpecl  to  thefe^  which  no  doubt  were  as  thoroughly  finiftied  and 
as  perfeft  in  their  kind  as  that.  We  may  colleft  from  the 
letter  before  mentioned,  that  a  fyftem  of  gardening  made  a  part 
of  his  great  defign,  which,  however,  there  are  fome  grounds  to 
believe,  he  detached  thence,  and  confidered  as  a  whole  or  dif- 
tinfl:  fyftem  of  itfeif,  to  the  completing  of  which  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  fpirit  and  labour,  and  intended  to  have  given 
it  the  following  title,  under  which  he  {hewed  part  of  his  collec- 
tion to  his  friends  :  "  Elyfium  Britannicum."  We  cannot  pofi- 
tively  affirm,  but  there  are  very  probable  grounds  to  believe, 
that  this  was  the  very  fame  work,  of  which  he  has  given  a  plan 
before  his  "  Acetaria,"  about  which  he  intimates,  in  his  preface 
to  that  treatife,  he  had  fpent  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  his  col- 
le(flions  f(5r  which  had  in  that  time  filled  feveral  thoufand  pages. 
The  title  of  this  vaft  work,  as  it  is  there  exprefled,  is  this :  The 
Plan  of  a  royal  garden  :  defcribing  and  (liewing  the  amplitude 
of  that  part  of  georgicks  which  belongs  to  horticulture.  He 
propofed  to  divide  this  into  three  books,  the  Crft  of  which  was 
to  confift  of  fix  chapters,  wherein  he  meant  to  difcourfe  of  the 
principles  of  things,  the  four  reputed  elements,  the  celeftial  in- 
fluences, the  feafons,  the  natural  foil  of  a  garden,  and  all  the  ar- 
tificial improvements  that  could  be  made  therein.  The  fe-  * 
cond  book  was  to  contain  twenty-four  chapters,  and  of  thcfe  it 
is  fufKcient  to  fay,  that  the  twentieth  chapter  feems  to  have  been 
executed  in  his  difcourfe  of  fallads,  and  that  the  laft  chapter  of 
this  book -was  no  other  than  his  Gardener's  Kalendar.  The  third 
book  was  to  be  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  and  to  comprehend 
all  the  acceiTaries,  fo  as  to  leave  nothing  which  had  fo  much  as 
any  relation  to  this  favourite  fubjeft  unexhaufted.  The  caufe 
of  his  leaving  this  work  alfo  unfinilhed,  he  very  freely  and  plain- 
ly tells  us,  was  his  perceiving,  that  it  exceeded  his  whole  power 
of  execution,  that  is,  to  come  up  to  the  fcherne  formed  in  his 
own  mind,  notvfithftanding  his  glorious  fpirit,  his  eafy  fortune, 
and  indefatigable  diligence.  This  we  may  very  eafily  credit, 
when  we  confider  that  his  treatife  of  fallads  could  not  be  above 
a  fortieth,  perhaps  not  above  a  fiftieth,  part  of  his  intended  per- 
formance. 

To  thefe  his  un publifhed  works  we  muft  add  another,  men- 
tioned only  by  Mr.  Wood,  who  gives  us  nothing  concerning  it 
)»WC  ^hc  following  title :  "  A  treatife  of  the  dignity  of  man." 
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Our  author  had  likewife  etched,  when  he  came  to  Pam 
1649,  fi?e  feveral  profpefks  of  places,  which  he  had  drawn  oa 
the  fpoty  between  Rome  and  Naples,  to  which  he  prefixed  alfo 
a  frontifpiece.-  He  etched  alfo  a  view  of  his  own  feat  at  Wotton» 
and  another  of  Putney  in  Surrey. 

The  hiilory  of  this  learned  perfon's  life  and  labours  termi* 
nates  together;  for,  in  a  (hort  time  after  he  had  fitted  the 
fourth  edition  ojF  his  "  Sylva"  for  the  prcfs,  he  departed  this 
life,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  Feb.  27,  17^6,  and  was  interred 
at  Wotton,  in.  a  tomb  of  about  three  feet  high  of  free-ftone» 
ihapcd  like  a  coffin,  with  an  infcription  upon  a  white  marble 
ftone  with  which  it   is  covered,  exprefTing,  according  to  his 
own  intention,'  ^'That,  living. in  an  age  of  extraordinary  events 
<'  and  revolutions,  he  had  learned  from  thence  this  truth,  which 
"  he  defired  might  be  thus  communicated  to  poflerity,  That  all 
^'  is  vanity  which  is  not  honed,  and  that  there  is  no  folid  wifdom 
"  but  in  real  piety."     As  to  that  more  lading  monument,  which 
the  pens  of  the  mod  learned  and  ingenious  men  have  confecrated 
to  his  memory,  in  the  chara6iers  wnich  they  have  afforded  us  of 
him  and  his  writings,  we  fliall  now  takfc  feme  notice.     It  is  a 
natural  and  very  jud  method  of  concluding  articles  like  this 
with  charafters  of  the  author  by  eminent  perfons ;  for>  it   is 
fird  paying  a  due  refped  to  their  memories*,  next,  it  affords  the 
reader  fatisfaftion,  who  is  defirous  of  learning  on  what  autho- 
rities fuch  high  charaders  are  built }  and  ladly,  it  judifies  tl^ 
praifes  bedowed,  and  the  pains  taken,  in  the  compiling  fuch  ar- 
ticles, more  efpecially  when  they  are  carried  to  an  extraordinary 
•length.     But  it  is  requifite  that  even  this  neceffary  attention 
fhould  be  kept  within  jud  bounds  \  and  therefore,  having  already 
cited  Mr.  Boyle  and  the  royal  fociety  in  praife  of  Mr.  Evelyn, 
we  ftiall  now  confine  ourfelves  only  to  a  few,  and  thofe  too  the 
mod  eminent,  of  the  learned  writers,  who  have  celebrated  this 
great  man,  and  endeavoured  to  do  judice  to  his  ufeful  labours. 
We  will  begin  wifh  Abraham  Cowley,  efq.  who,  in  his  eflay 
intituled  The  garden,  having  declared  that  a  rural  retreat,  and 
a  life  of  privacy  s^nd  dudy,  was  the  utmod  extent  of  his  wifli, 
and  had  been  fo  for  many  years,  proceeds  thus :  **  Several  acci- 
dents of  my  ill   fortune  have  difappointed  me  hitherto,  and, 
do  dill,  of  that  felicity  5  for,  though  I  have  made  the  fird  and 
harded  dep   to  it,  by  abandoning  all  ambitions  and  hopes  or 
this  world,  and  by  retiring  from  the  noife  of  all  bufinefs,  and 
almod  all  company  ;  yet  I  dick  dill  in  the  inn  of  a  hired  houfe 
and  garden,  among  weeds  and  rubbifli,  and  without  that  plea- 
fanted  work  of  human  indudry,  the  improvement  of  fomething 
which  we  call  not  very  properly,  but  yet  we  call  our  own.     I 
am  gone  o§t  from  Sodom,  but  1  am  not  yec  arrived  at  my  little 
Zoar.    O  let  me  cfcape  thither  (is  it  not  4  little  one  ?)  and  my 
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ibnl  (hall  live.  I  do  not  look  back  yet/but  I  htv«  been  forced  to 
ftop,  and  make  too  many  halts.  You  may  wonder,  j6f,  for  this 
leems  a  little  too  extravagant  and  pindaricaifor  proie^what  I  mean 
by  all  this  preface  :  it  is  to  let  you  know^  that  though  I  have 
miiTed,  like  a  chemift,  my  great  end,  yet  laccount  my  afie3ions 
and  endeavx}ur3  well  rewarded  by  fomething  that  I  have  met 
with  by  the  bye  5  which  is,  that  they  have  procured  me  fome  part 
in  your  kindnefs  and  efteem,  and  thereby  the  honour  of  having 
my  name  fo  advantageoufly  recommended  to  pofterity,  by  the  . 
<piftle  you  are  pleafed  to  prefix  to  the  mofl  ufeful  book  that  has 
been  written  in  that  kind,  and  which  is  to  lad  aii  long  as  months  • 
and  years.  Among  many  other  arts  and  excellencies  which  you 
enjoy,  I  am  glad  to  find  this  favourite  of  mine  the  moil  predo- 
minant, that  you  choofe  this  for  your  wife,  though  you  have 
hundreds  of  other  arts  for  your  concubines,  though  you  know 
them,  and  beget  fons  upon  them  all,  to  which  you  are  rich 
cnoi^h  t^  allow  great  legacies  i  y«t  the  iflue  of  this  feems  to 
be  defigaed  by  you  to  the  main  of  the  eftate ;  ypn  have  taken 
moil  pleafure  in  it«  and  be  (lowed  moil  charges  upon  its  eduea» 
tion :  and  I  doubt  not  to  fee  thai  book,  which  you  pleafed  to 
promife  to  the  world,  and  of  which  you  have  given  us  a  large 
earned  in  your  Kalendar,  as  accompliihed  as  any  thing  can  be 
expected,  from  an  extraordinary  wit«  and  no  ordinary  expences^ 
and  a  long  experience.  I  know  no  body  riiat  pofieiies  more 
private  happinefs  than  you  do  in  your  garden;  and  yet  no  man 
who  makes  his  happinefs  more  public,  by  a  firee  communica* 
tion  of  the  art  and  knowledge  of  it  to  others.  Ali  that  I  myfdf 
am  able  yet  to  do,  is  only  to  recommend  to  mankind  the  fearcfa 
of  that  felicity,  which  you  inilrucl  them  how.  to  find  and  to 
enjoy "  '  ,  . 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Jofeph  Glanville,  in  his**  Plus  uU 
tra :  or,  the  progrel^s  and  advancement  of  knowledge  finee  the  days 
pf  Ariftotle,'*  p.  74.  gave  a  high  chara£ler  of  our  author,  when 
but  a  very  few  of  his  works  had  appeared.  **  Mr.  John  Evelyn,** 
fays  he,  '^  hath  very  confiderabiy  advanced  the  hiflory  of  trutt 
and  foreil  trees,  by  his  Sylva  and  Pomona  ;  and  greater  things 
are  expe£led  from  his  preparations  for  Elyfium  Britannicum,  a 
noble  defign,  now  under  his  hands :  and  certainly  the  inquili-* 
tive  world. is  much  indebted  to  this  generous  gentleman  for  hta 
very  ingenious  performance ~in  this  kind  :  as  alfo  for  thofe  offaers 
of  Sculpture,  Piflure,  Architedure,  and  the  like  praflical  ufeful 
things  with  which  he  hath  inriched  it.''  But  the  judicious  anil 
reverend  Dr.  William  Wottcm  fpeaks  yet  more  highly  of  our  au- 
thor, as  being  acquainted  with  mofl  of  his  writings  \  and,  in 
comparing  the  antienc  with  the  modern  agriculture,  he  deUvers 
bimfelf  thus,  in  his  Refle£lion5  on  antient  and  mod^n  learning, 
p.  27^.    **  In  m«^king  my  compariCon,  I  ihall  comprehend  al) 
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that  the  antients  underftood  by  their  Res  Raftica,  as  it  takes  !ri 
the  forcfter's,  the  hufbandman'sy  and  the  gardener's  bufmefs  t 
CatOy  Varro,  and  Columella^  include  the  grazier's  alfo,  thereby 
completing  the  whole  body  of  farming ;  but,  fince  his  wotjc  can- 
not well  be  made  a  fcience  of,  I  (hall  omit  it.  By  a  forefter 
here,  I  under  (land  one  that  knows  how  to  plant,  propagate  and 
increafe,  all  forts  of  timber-trees,  what  foils  are  proper  for  every 
fort,  how  they  may  bed  be  defended  from  dangers  in  their 
growth,  to  what  ufes  they  are  moft  applicable  when  they  have 
arrived  to  their  utmofl  perfection,  and  how  they  may  be  bell  ap- 
plied ;  fuch  a  man,  in  fliort,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  inftructs  in  his  Sylva, 
>vhere  he  gives  a  full  fyftem  of  the  woodman's  (kill,  what  he 
ought  to  know,  an^  what  to  praftife.  A  great  part  of  his  work, 
and  indeed  the  niceft  part  of  it,  the  antients  were  ftrangers  to, 
as  having  lefs  occafion  for  it.  The  world  was  then,  compara- 
tively fpeaking,  in  its  infancy ;  there  was  no  want  of  wood  for 
fuel,  building,  pr  fhips ;  and  this  plenty  made  men  lefs  curious 
In  contriving  methods  of  prcferving  w  hat  they  had  in  fo  great 
abundance.  England,  till  within  a  few  ages,  was  every  where 
overrun  with  wood:  the  Hercynian  foreft  antiently  took  up 
what  is  now  the  moft  flouriihing  part  of  Germany  :  and  France, 
which  is  at  prefent  0>  wonderfully  populous  that  little  cultivable 
ground  remains  untilled,  was  in  Caefar's  time  overfpread  with 
woods  and  forefts.  As  men  increafe,  tillage  becomes  more  and 
more  requifitc  \  the  confumption  of  wood  will  be  proportionably 
greater  5  and  its  want,  and  the  neccflary  ufes  of  timber,  which 
grow  upon  men  as  they  become  more  numerous,  will,  of  con- 
fequence,  put  them  upon  ways  to  prevent  and  increase  it.  Com- 
xnerce  with  diftan't  parts  will  flicw  men  rare  and  ufeful  trees  for 
ihade  or  fruit ;  but  their  induftry  in  that  particular  came  under 
another  head,  as  rather  belonging  to  the  gardener's  work.  It 
may  therefore,  perhaps,  be  efteemed  a  fmall  charafter  of  Mr. 
Evelyn's  difcourfe  of  foreft-trees  to  fay,  that  it  outdoes  all  that 
Theophraftus  and  Pliny  have  left  us  on  that  fubjed^  :  for  it 
not  only  does  that  and  a  great*  deal  more,  but  contains  more  ufe- 
ful  precepts,  hints,  and  difcoveries,  upon  that  now  fo  neceflary 
a  part  of  our  Res  Ruftica,  than  the  world  had  till  then  known, 
from  all  the  obfervations  of  former  ages.  To  name  others  after 
him  would  be  a  derogation  to  his  performance.'-  In  comparing 
the  antient  and  modern  hufbandman  and  gardener,  he  fpeaks  as 
highly  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  "  Pomona,'^  and  of  his  "  Kalendar,'* 
which,  however,  we  will  omit.  Bifhop  Burnet,  in  his  Hift.  of 
Reformation,  p.  ii.  p.  4.17,  acknowledging  fome  communications 
from  him,  ftyles  him  ^^  that  moft  ingenious  and  virtuous  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Evelyn,  who  is  not  fatisiied  to  have  advanced  the 
Jtnowledge  of  this  age,  by  his  own  ufeful  and  fuccefsful  labours 
about  planting  and  diyers  other  ways,  ^ut  is  ready  to  contri- 
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%vitt  every  thing  in  his  power  to  perfcft  other  men's  endea-** 
rours."  The  honourable  Roger  North  fpeaks  thus  of  his  bro- 
ther the  lord-keeper  Guildford's  vifit  to  our  author^  and  of  hi^ 
manner  of  living.  *'  His  lordfliip  was  once  invited  to  a  philofo- 
phical  meal  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Evelyn  at  Deptford.  The 
houfe  was  low,  but  elegantly  fet  off  with  ornaments  and  quaint 
mottos  at  mod  turns  ;  but,  above  all,  hi^  garden  was  exquifite, 
being  moft  bofcarefque,  and,  as  it  were,  an  exemplar  of  his 
book  of  foreft-trees.  They  appeared  all  fo  thriving  and  clean, 
that,  in  fo  much  variety,  no  one  could  be  fatiated  in.  viewing  j 
and  to  thefe  were  added  plenty  of  ingenious  difcourfes,  which 
made  the  time  Ihort."  A  very  critical  enquirer  into  every  thing 
relating  to  engliih  hiftory,  the  late  lord  bilhop  of  Carlifle,  fpeak- 
ing  of  his  Numlfmata,  bellows  the  following  charader  on  that 
book  and  its  author.  **  We  might  juftly  have  expelled  what- 
ever could  have  been  defired  on  this  objeft,  from  the  excel- 
lently learned  pen  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  had  he  bent  his  thoughts,  as 
was  believed,  towards  the  coafideration  of  our  britifh  coins  as 
well  as  mddals.  It  now  appears,  that  his  Numifmata  carried 
him  no  farther  than  thofe  larger  and  more  choice  pieces  that 
arc  ufually  called  by  this  latter  name  ;  whereon  he  has  indeed 
treated  with  that  accuracy  and  iiiienefs  which  became  a  gentle- 
man and  a  fcholar."  Our  author's  works  are  alfo  very  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  feveral  foreign  writers,  particularly  by  the 
judicious  MorhofF,  who  telle  us,  that  fome  of  them  were  tranf- 
Jated  into  latin.  It  may  prove  fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  inqui- 
iitive  reader,  if  we  may  add,  that  his  pidlure  was  thrice  drawn 
in  oil  5  firft,  in  1681,  by  Vanderborcht,  a  famous  artift,  and 
brought  out  of  Germany  at  the  fame  time  with  Wenceflaus 
Hollar,  the  graver,  by  t}ie  earl  of  Arundel ;  a  fecond  time,  in 
1648,  by  Walker  ;  and,  the  third  time,  by  fir  Godfrey  Knellcr, 
for  his  friend  Mr.  Pepys  of  the  admiralty  5  of  which  that  at 
the  royal  fociety  is  a  copy.  There  is  a  print  of  him  by  Nanteiiil, 
in  which  he  is  reprefented  in  a  cloak,  in  his  own  hair,  and  un- 
<der  him  fome  books  marked  with  the  cypher  J.  E.  He  likewifc 
drew  him  more  than  once  in  black  and  white,  with  indian  ink  j 
and  there  h  a.  pjtlure  of  him  in  crayon  by  Lutterel.  By  hi§ 
moft  virtuous  and  excellent  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  fir  Richard 
Brown,  who  was  the  companion  of  his  fortunes,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  alfo  of  his  lludics,  for  almoft  threefcore  years,  he  had  five 
fons  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  former,  all  died  young  except 
one,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak  in  the  next  article  ;  of  the  latter, 
only  one  furvived  him,  Sufannah,  married  to  William  Draper  of 
Adfcomb,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  efq.  His  excellent  widow 
<Jid  not  outlive  him  quite  three  years,  but,  dying  Feb.  9,  1709, 
>vas,  according  to  her  own  defire,  depofited  in  a  ftone  coffin,  as 
pear  as  could  be  to  the  corpfe  of  her  dead  hufband.    Upon  the 
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ftone  coffin,  in  which  the  leaden  one  lies  that  holds  her  hodj,  a 
white  marble  ftone  is  placed  of  the  fame  (hape,  with  a  very  ihorc 
infcription,  which  informs  us,  that,  at  the  time  of  her  demife, 
Ibe  was  in  the  feventy-fourth  year  of  her  age,  and  that  (he  was 
efteemedy  admired,  beloved,  and  regretted,  by  all  who  knew  her. 

EVELYN  (John),  fonof  the  former.  He  wasbornat  hisfather^s 
hoafe  at  Sayes-court  near  Deptford,  January  14,  i  65  4 » and  was 
there  very  tenderly  educated  in  his  infancy,  being  confidercd 
(after  the  death  of  his  brother  Richard  Evelyn,  January  27,  1657, 
who,  though  but  five  years  of  age,  was  efteemed  a  kind  of  pro- 
digy) as  the  heir  of  the  family.  He  was  likewife  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  the  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  which  induced  hts  father 
to  fend  him,  in  1666,  to^Oxford,  where  he  remained  in  the 
lioufe  of  the  ingenious  znd  learned  Dr.  Rz\fih  Bathurfi,  then 
prefident  of  Trinity-college,  before  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman- 
commoner,  which  was  in  eailcr-term  1 668.  It  is  not  ckar  a\ 
what  time  he  left  Oxford  -,  but  Mr.  Wood  feems  to  be  pofitive 
that  he  took  no  degree  there,  but  returned  to  his  father's  houfe, 
where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  under  the  dircfliont  of  that 
great  man*  There  is,  however,  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  it 
was  during  his  refidence  in  Trinity-college,  and  when  he  was 
not  above  fifteen  5'cars  of  age,  that  he  wrote  that  elegant  greek 
poem  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Sylva,  and  is 
a  noble  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  his  genius,  and  wonderful 
progrefs  in  learning  in  the  early  part  of  his  Ufe»  He  difcovered 
Irts  proficiency  foon  afterwards,  both  in  the  learned  and  mo- 
dern languages,  by  his  elegant  tranflations,  as  well  as  his  iutU 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  mufes,  in  fome  original  poems 
which  were  very  juftly  admired.  If  we  confider  the  fafticr's 
turn  of  mind,  and  how  much  the  voung  gentleman  muft  be 
obliged  to  hear  and  fee  of  gardens  and  plantations,  we  need  not 
ki  the  leaft  wonder  that  he  (hould  employ  his  pen  firft  upon 
this  fubjeft,  more  efpecially  in  the  eafy  way  of  tranflation,  and 
from  a  book  fo  juilly  as  well  as  generally  admired  as  the  french 
jefuit's  has  ever  been.  The  title  of  our  author's  little  treatife 
was,  I.  Of  gardens,  four  books,  firft  written  in  latin  verfe,  by 
Renatus  Rapinus  j  and  now  made  englifli  by  John  Evelyn,  efq, 
*^73>  8vo.  His  father  annexed  the  fecb!)d  book  of  this  tranf- 
lation to  his  Sylva  ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  as  the  fenfe  is 
very  faithfully  rendered,  fo  the  poetry  is  very  eafy  and  harmo- 
nious, moie  efpecially  if  we  confider  it  as  the  work  of  a  lad  of 
nineteen.  2.  The  life  of  Alexander  the  great,  tranflated  fron^ 
the  greek  of  Plutarch  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Plutarch's 
lives  by  feveral  hands.  3.  The  hiftory  of  the  grand  vifiers,  Ma- 
homet and  Achmet  Coprogli ;  of  the  three  laft  grand  figniorsji 
their  fuhanas,  and  chief  favourites ;  wich  the  riioft  fecret  in-t 
trieues  of  th?  feragUo,  &9.  l^ond.  1677*  8vo»  This  was  a  tranf- 
lation 
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lation  from  the  french,  and  has  been  efteemed  an  entertaining 
and  inllruclive  hillory.  ^  Our  author  wrote  alfo  feveral  poems 
occaiioually,  of  which  two  are  printed  in  Dryden's  mifcellanieSy 
vol.  ii.  p.  202,  274.  The  one  intituled,  On  virtue,  has  beea 
eiteemed  excellent  in  its  kind  by  the  beft  judges ;  and  the  other, 
ftyled  The  remedy  of  love,  has  been  alfo  much  admired.  He 
mairied  Martha,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Richard  Spenfer^ 
efq  j  and,  having  a  head  as  well  turned  for  buflnefs  as  ftudy, 
became  one  of  »the  comnxiflloners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  and 
would  probably  have  been  advanced  to  higher  employments  if 
he  had  not  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  dying  at  his  houfc 
in  London,  March  24,  1698,  in  the  45  th  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  by  his  wife  two  fons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldeil  foa 
Richard  died  an  infant  at  Sayes-court,  as  did  his  elded  daughter  ' 
Martha  Mary.  His  fecond  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Simoa 
Harcourt,  efq.  cldcfh  fon  and  heir  of  Simon  lord  vifcount 
Harcourt,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  by  whom  (he 
became  mother  to  the  late  earl.  Harcourt.  Jane,  his  third  daugb<» 
{er,  died  an  infant  at  his  houfc  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Martin's  ia 
the  Fields,  and  was  interred  at  Kenfington.  John  Evelyn,  hi^ 
fecond  and  only  furviving  fon,  born  at  Sayes-court,  March  2^ 
l68i,  fuccceded  to  his  grandfather's  eftate.  He  was  married  at 
JLambeth-chapei,  September  18,  1705,  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Jldward  Bofcuwen,  of  Worthivil  irt  the  county  of  Corn  wall,  efq. 
He  was,  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  July  30,  17 13,  crcatc4 
a  baronet.  This  worthy  gentleman,  who  inherited  the  virtue 
and  learning  as  well  as  the  patrimony  of  his  ancedors,  made 
feveral  alterations  and  additions  to  the  family  feat  atWotton,  ii| 
17 17,  one  of  which  was  the  erc£ling  a  beautiful  library,  forty* 
five  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high,  for  the  re- 
ception of  that  large  and  curious  colle£lion  of  books  made  hf 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himfelf.  He  was  long  one  of 
the  commiflioners  of  the  cuftoms,  a  fellow  of  the  royal  focietj, 
^nd  was  blefifed  with  a  numerous  podcrity. 

EUGENE  (Francis),  prince  of  Savoy,  was  bom  In  1663,  *"^ 
defccnded  from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  thehoufe 
of  Savoy.  His  father  was  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the  SwiCi' 
and  CJrifons,  governor  of  Champaigne  in  France,  and  earl  of 
SoilTons :  his  mother  donna  Olympia  Mancini,  niece  to  cardi- 
nal Mazarin.  In  1670  he  was  committed  to  tHe  tuition  of  ^ 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne;  but  his  father  dying  before  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  after  the  french  king  had  given  him  the  grant 
of  an  abbey  as  a  ftcp  to  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  government  of 
Champaigne  being  given  out  of  his  family,  occafioned  an  aU 
teration  in  his  intended  profeflion  ;  which  was  indeed  by  no 
qieans  fuitabie  to  his  genius,  although  he  gave  great  and  early 
hopes  of  pro&ciency  in  the  t^cllcs  lettrcs^  and  is  faid  to  have  bcea 

particularly 
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particularly  fond  of  Curtius  and  Caefar.  He  was  a  youth  of  great 
fpirit,  and  fo  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  family,  that  when  his 
mother  was  banifhed  by  the  king's  order  from  the  french  court 
to  the  Low  Countries,  foon  after  her  hufband's  deceafe,  he  pro- 
tefted  againft  the  injuilice  of  her  banifliment,  and  vowed  eternal 
enmity  to  the  authors  and  contrivers  of  it. 

He  was  yet  for  a  time  trained  to  the  fervice  of  the  church  ; 
but,  having  no  rclilh  or  vocation  that  way,  hc  defired  the  king, 
who  maintained  him  according  to  his  quality,  to  give  him  fomc 
military  employment.  This  v/as  denied  him,  fometimes  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakncfs  of  his  conltitution,  fometimes  for  want 
of  a  vacancy,  or  a  war  to  employ  the  troops  in.  Apprehending 
from  hence  that  hc  was  not  likely  to  be  confidered  fo  much  as 
he  thought  he  def^rvcd  in  France,  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
involved  in  the  dif^race  of  his  mother,  he  refolved  to  retire  to 
Vienna  with  one  of  his  brothers,  prince  PhtHp,  to  whom  the 
emperor's  ambaflador  had,  in  l\is  mafter's  name,  promifed  a  regi-j- 
ment  of  horfe.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  emperor  ; 
and  Kugene  prefently  became  a  very  great  favourite  with  his 
imperial  majelly.  He  hjtd  in  the  mean  time  many  flattering 
promifes  and  invitations  made  him  to  return  to  France ;  but 
his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  unlhaken,  and  he  refolved  to 
think  no  niorc  of  France,  but  to  look  on  himfelf  as  a  German, 
and  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria. 

When  thefc  two  brotliers  arrived  in  Germany,  the  Turks 
were  coming  down  upon  the  Imperialifts,  in  order  to  make  an 
irruption  into  the  hereditary  country.  There  prince  Philip  re- 
ceived his  death's  wound  by  the  fall  of  his  horfe,  after  he  had 
gallantly  behaved  himfelf  in  a  (kirmifti  with  the  Turks,  and  left 
his  command  to  his  brother  Eugene.  This  prince,  in  1683, 
fignalized  himfelf  at  the  raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  where 
he  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  Turks,  in  the  prefence  of  John 
in,  king  of  Poland,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  John  George  III, 
chdor  of  Saxony,  Charles  V,  duke  of  Lorrjin,  Frederic  prince 
of  Waldeck,  Lewis  William  margrave  of  Baden,  and  many 
other  great  men,  of  whoin  hc  learned  the  art  of  war.  After 
raifing  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  it  was  refolved  not  to  give  the  Turks 
time  to  recolleft  themfelves.  The  proje£l  was  laid  to  reduce 
the  mod  important  fortrefTes  in  Hungary :  and  the  next  year, 
16S4,  he  qgain  diftinguiftied  himfelf  at  the  fieges  of  Newhaufel 
and  Buda.  He  behaved  fo  gallantly  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,  that 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  wrote  a  letter  in  his  commendation  to  the 
emperor.  He  was  conftantly  in  the  trenches,  and  one  of  the 
firll  who  entered  the  town  with  fword  in  hand:  and  at  their 
return  to  Vienna,  when  Newhaufel  was  taken,  the  duke  pre- 
fented  him  to  the  emperor  with  this  faying,  "  May  it  pleafe 
y©ur  ipajefty,  this  young  Savoyard  -will  fome  time  or  other  be 

the 
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tKc  CTcateft  captain  of  the  age  :^  which  prophecy^  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  was  afterwards  fulfilled.  His  imperial  majefty  ca- 
refled  him  upon  all  occafions,  and  had  that  firm  and  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  his  merit,  that  when  Buda  was  taken, 
and  the  army  gone  into  winter  quarters,  he  inveftcd  him  with 
the  chief  command  of  his  troops,  during  the  abfencc  of  the  fu- 
prcme  officers.  Thus  he  rofe  daily  in  the  favour  of  the  courtv 
pf  Vienna ;  and  every  campaign  was  only  a  new  ftcp  in  his 
advancement  to  the  firft  military  offices. 

In  1688  Belgrade  was  befieged  and  taken;  where  Eugene, 
who  was  always  among  the  foremoft  in  any  onfet,  received  a 
cut  through  his  helmet  by  a  fabre,  but  repaid  the  blow,  by  lay- 
ing the  Turk,  who  gave  it  him,  dead  at  his  feet.  Lewis  XIV 
had  now  invaded  the  empire  with  a  powerful  army,  and  declar- 
ed war  again  (I  the  emperor ;  which  caufed  a  great  alteration 
in  the  affairs  of  Vienna,  and  forced  that  court  to  form  a  new 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  1689.  As  the  emperor  was  more  con- 
cerned to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  French  than  the  Turks, 
the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Bavaria  were  appointed  to  command 
upon  the  Rhine,  and  prince  Lewis  of  Baden  in  Hungary..  The 
duke  of  Savoy  having  informed  the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in  by  thd  approach  of  french  troops,  the  imperial 
minifters  promifed  themfelves  great  advantaoes  from  the  war 
in  Italy,  on  the  account  of  the  powerful  diverfion  that  his  royal 
highnefs  might  be  able  to  make  there  in  favour  of  the  empire. 
Eugene  was  pitched  upon  by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  manage 
this  expedition ;  and  was  thought  the  moft  proper  perfon,  not 
only  becaufe  he  was  related  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  bccaufc 
of  the  vaft  reputation  he  had  lately  acquired  in  Hungary  i 
which  rendered  him  yet  more  acceptable  to  his  royal  highnefs, 
who  received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  and  fincere  friend- 
Ihip.  Accordingly,  he  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror's forces  in  Italy,  and  blocked  up  Mantua,  which  had  re* 
ceived  a  French  garrifon,  of  whom  he  killed  above  500  in  feveral 
fallies  :  fo  that  during  1691  and  1692  they  never  dnril.  at- 
tempt the  leaft  excurfion.  In  1692,  at  his  return  from  Vienna, 
whither  he  had  been  to  give  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  lad 
campaign,  he  entered  Dauphiny.  The  inhabitants  of  Gap 
brought  him  the  keys  of  the  town,  wnd  all  the  neighbouring 
country  fubmitted  to  contribution :  but  the  great  defigns  he  had 
formed  foon  vaniflied ;  for  the  Spaniards  would  ftay  no  longer 
in  the  army,  nor  keep  the  poft  of  Guilleftre,  thou,;h  Eugene, 
whom  they  very  much  elleemcd,  endeavoured  to  make  them 
change  their  refolution.  This  mifcarriage  is  alfo  partly  attribu- 
ted to  the  ficknefs  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  ,was  perfuaded  to 
make  a  will  at  this  time,  wherein  he  declared  Eugene  admini* 
ftrator,  ox  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  fucccflbr. 

In 
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In  1(^0(5,  after  the  feparatc  peace  between  "Prance  anc!  ^9VOff 
M  which  Eugene  Was  extremely  difTitisficH,  the  French   king 
made  very  large  otfers  to  draw  him  over  to  his  intereft.     He  of- 
fered him  particularly  his  father's  government  of  Champargnc, 
bcfides  a  marfhal  of  France's  battoon,  and  ail  annual  penfion  of 
aooo  piftoles  :  but  nothing  was  capj^ble  of  (baking  his  fidelity  to 
the  emperor,  who  afterwards  made  him  commander  of  his  army 
W  Hungary,  preferably  to  many  older  generals      In  169-,  hav- 
ing the  command  in  chief  of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary, 
ke  gave  the  Turks  the  greateft  blow  they  had  ever  received  in 
the  whole  war,  and  gained  a  complete  viftory  over  them  at  Zen- 
ta,  not  far  from  Pcterwaradin.     The  grand  feignior  came  to 
command  his  armies  in  p^erfon,  and  lay  incamped  on  both  fides 
the  ThiefTe,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  riven    Eugene  march-' 
ed   up  to  him,  and  attacked  his  camp  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
river  5  and,  after  a  (hort  difpute,  broke  in,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  it,   and  forced  all-,  who  lay  on  that  fide,  over  the  river,  whi- 
ther   he  followed  them,  and    gavf  them    a  total  defeat.     In 
this  afliou  the  Germans  had  no  more  than  430  men  killed,  and 
1583  wounded:  but  of  the  Turks  22,000  were  killed  in  the 
field,   among  whom  were  the  grand  vifier,  and  the  aga  of  the 
janifaries;  10  or  12,000  were  drowned  in  theThiefle,  and  6000 
wounded  and  taken  priConers,  among  whom  were  27  paflias, 
and   feveral  agas.     The  impcrialifts  took  9000  laden  waggons, 
after  3000  had  been  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  grand  feignior*s 
tent,  valued  at  40,000  livres,  with  all  the  reft  belonging  to  his 
army  ;  17,000  oxen,  6coo  camels,  all  heavy  laden  ;  7ooohorfes, 
100  heavy  cannon  and  70  field-pieces,  befides  500  drums,  and  as 
many  colours,  707  horfes  tails,  83  other  ftandards,  a  fcymitarof 
ineftimable   value,  the  fultan's  great  feal,  his  coach  drawn  by 
eight  horfes,  wherein  were,  ten  of  the  women  of  his  feraglio  ; 
74  pair  of  filver  kettle-drums,  all  the  grand  feignior's  papers,  and 
all  the  money  that  was  to  pay  the  army,  which  came  to  above 
3,000,000  livres ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  whole  booty  amounted 
to  feveral  millions  of  pounds  fterling. 

In  1699  the*  peace  of  Carlo  witch  was  concluded,  and  an  end 
.put  at  length  to  the  wat",  which  had  lafted  fifteen  years  :  and  it 
was  a  great  fatisfaction  to  Eugene  to  have  contributed  fo  much 
to  the  finifliing  of  it,  as  he  had  done  by  tl\is  famous  vi£lory  at 
Zenta.  He  had  paiTed  the  firft  years  of  his  youth  in  the  wars  of 
Hungary  ;  was  in  almoft  all  the  battles,  where  he  had  eminently 
diftinguiflied  himfelf;  and  Ht  feemcd  now,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  at  Vienna  that  tranquillity  which  is  fomc- 
times,  but  not  always,  reliflied  by  men  who  have  fpent  their 
lives  amidft  the  noife  of  arms  and  dangers.  IVut  this  repofc 
was  not  to  laft  long.  The  king  of  Spain's  death,  and  the  dread- 
ed union  of  tliat  monarchy  with  France  confequenc  thereupon, 
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kindled  ft  licw'waT,  which  called  him  to  Italy  to  corfttnand  th« 
emperor's  army  there.  His  imperial  majefty  publifhed  a  manw 
fefto,  fettine  forth  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  when.  Eugene 
was  upon  the  point  of  entering  Italy.  The  progrefs  of  hisartHf 
under  this  general  made  the  frcnch  king  rcfolve  to  fend  mar* 
thai  Vilieroy  into  Italy,  in  the  room  of  marfliai  Catenat,  whor 
had  not  given  fatisfadion.  But  Eugene  foon  let  him  fee  that 
numbers  alone,  in  which  the  French  were  greatly  fuperiory 
could  not  gain  a  viftory ;  for  he  foiled  him  in  every  flnrmifli 
mnd  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him  prifoner.  This  ac* 
tion  of  Eugene  almoft  proved  decifive,  and  was  one  of  the  hold^ 
eft  perhaps  that  had  ever  been  known.  It  was  to  furprifc  Crc-  ^ 
tnona,  and  carry  off  Vilieroy  and  the  garrifon  of  that  place. 
The  defign  was  conduced  with  fo  much  fecrecy ,  that  the  French 
had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it.  Eugene  went  to  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  body  he  brought  from  the  Oglio,  and  ordered 
another  to  come  from  the  Parmesan  at  the  fame  time  to  forcer 
the  bridge.  He  marched  with  all  fecrecy  to  Cremona;  and 
fent  in,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduft,  men  who  got 
dirough  and  fdrced  one  of  the  gates ;  fo  that  he  was  within  the 
town  before  Vilieroy  had  any  apprehenfion  of  an  army  being 
near  him.  Awakened  on  a  fudden  with  the  noife,  he  got  out 
to  the  ftrect,  and  there  was  taken  prifoner.  At  the  inftant  that 
one  of  the  german  officers  laid  hold  on  him,  he  whifpered  him^ 
and  faid,  "  I  am  marftial  de  Vilieroy :  I  will  give  you  teu 
**  thoufand  piftoles,  and  promife  you  a  regiment,  if  you  will 
carry  me  to  the  caftle."  But  the  officer  anfwered  him :  "  I 
biive  a  long  time  faithfully  fcrved  the  emperor  my  mailer,  and 
will  not  now  betray  him."  So  he  was  fent  to  the  place  where 
Eugene  was ;  who  fent  him  to  one  more  fecurc,  under  a  ftrong 
guard.  But,  notwithftanding  this,  the  other  body  negledingto 
come  up  at  the  time  appointed,  an  Iri(h  regiment  fecured  the 
bridge ;  and  fo  the  defign  failed,  although  it  was  fo  well  coit- 
trived  and  fo  happily  executed  on  one  part.  Eugene  had  but 
four  thoufand  men  with  him,  and  the  other  \\pdj  not  being  able 
to  join  him,  he  was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  without 
any  confiderf  ble  lofs,  carrying  marfhal  Vilieroy  and  fome  other 
prifoners  with  him.  In  this  attempt,  though  he  had  not  an 
entire  fuccefs,  yet  he  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition 
of  a  military  man  could  afpire,  fo  that  ne  was  confidered  as  the 
greateft  and  happieft  general  ot  the  age. 

The  queen  of  England  now  concerted  meafures  with  the  em- 

Eeror,  for  declaring  and  carrying  on  a  war  with  France.  Her 
ritannic  majefty  highly  refented  the  indignity  offered  to  herfelf^ 
and  the  wrong  done  the  houfe  of  .Auftria,  by^the  duke  of  An- 
jou's  ufurping  the  crown  of  Spain.  She  aAed,  therefore,  to  pfe*- 
ferve  the  liberty  and  balance  of  Surope,  to  pull  down  the  exor« 
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bitant  pott-er  of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  revenge 'flic  rf-f 
front  ofFercd  her,  by  the  king  of  France's  owning  the  pretended 
prince  of  Wales  for  king  of  her  dominions*  Eugene  was  mado 
prcfidcnt  of  the  council  of  war  by  the  emperor^  and  ali  the  world 
approved  his  choice ;  as  indeed  they  well  might,  fince  this  prince 
no  fooner  entered  on  the  execution  of  his  office  than  affairs  took 
quite  a  new  turn.  The  nature  and  limits  of  our  plan  will  not 
fufFer  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  many  memorable  things  which 
were  performed  by  this  great  ftatefman  and  foldier  during  tbo 
xrourfe  of  this  war,  which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  glory  of  Louis 
JCIV.  The  battles  of  Schellenburg,  Blenheim,  1  urin,  &c.  arc 
fo  particularly  related  in  almoft  every  hittorjfg  that  we  (hall  not  in- 
fift  upon  them  here.  In  1710  the  enemies  of  Eugene,  who  had 
vowed  his  deftrudion,  fent  him  a  letter,  wiih  a  paper  incloied  i 
which  was  poifoned  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  made  his  highnefs, 
with  two  or  three  more,  who  did  but  handle  it,  ready  to  fwoon  ; 
and  killed  a  dog  immediately,  upon  his  fwallowing  it,  after  it 
was  greafed.  The  next  year,  171 1,  in  April,  the  emperor 
Jofeph  died  of  the  fmall-pox ;  when  Eugene  marched  up  into 
Germany,  to  fecure  the  ele£tion  of  his  brother  to  the  throne^ 
The  fame  year,  the  grand  vifier  fent  one  of  his  agas  in  embafly 
to  his  highnefs,  who  gave  him  a  very  fplendid  audience  at  Vienna, 
and  received  from  him  a  letter,  written  with  the  grand  vifler's 
own  hand,  wherein  he  ftyles  his  highnefs  "  the  great  pattern  of 
chriftian  princes,  prefident  of  the  aulic  council  of  war  to  the 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  moft  renowned  and  mod  excellent 
among  the  chriflian  princes,  firft  peer  among  all  the  nations 
that  believe  in  Chrift,  and  beft  beloved  vifier  of  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans." 

In  17 12,  after  having  treated  with  the  States-General  upon  the 
propofals  of  peace  then  made  by  the  court  of  France,  he  came 
X)vcr  to  England,  to  try  if  it  were  poffible  to  engage  our  court  ta 
go  on  with  the  war,  for  it  met  with  great  ob(lru£lions  here  ;  but 
was  Turprifed  to  find,  the  day  before  his  arrival,  which  was  on 
Jan.  5,  that  his  good  friend  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  turned 
out  of  all  his  places.  However,  he  concealed  his  uncafinefs,  and 
made  a  vifit  to  the  lord  preiident  of  the  council,  and  to  the  lord 
treafurcr ;  and  having  had  an  audience  of  the  queen,  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  foreign  mini- 
'fters,  and  the  new  miniftry,  efpecially  the  duke  of  Ormqnd, 
whofe  friendfhip  he  courted  for  the  good  of  the  common  caufe. 
But,  above  all,  he  did  not  neglect  his  fad  friend  and  companion 
in  military  labours,  the  difcarded  general  \  but  pafled  his  time 
chiefly  with  him.  He  was  entertained  by  moft  of  the  nobility, 
and  magnificently  feafted  in  the  city  of  London  by  thofe  mer-* 
chants  who  had  formerly  contributed  to  the  Silefian  loan.  Bu| 
the  courtiers,  though  they  careflcd  him  for  his  own  worth,  were 
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not  forward  to  hnng  his  negotiations  to  an  happy  iffae ;  hot  did 
the  queen,  thovgh  Die  u&d  him  oivittyi  treat  hun  with  that  di£< 
tm£lion  whidi  was  due  to  his  hieh  merit.  She  made  him  a  pre- 
fent  of  a  fword  let  with  diaintfnds,  wordi  about  5000!.  which  h« 
wore  on  her  birdyeday  |  and  hiid  the  honour,  at  night,  t6  le^  her 
to  and  from  the  opera  performed  on^this  occaflon  at  court.  Af«» 
ter  he  had  been  told  that  his  matter's  affiurs  ihottld  be  treated 
of  at  Utrecht,  he  had  his  audience  of  leare  March  the  lyih 
and  the  17th  fet  out  to  open  the  campaign  in  yiandets,  Wher^ 
he  experienced  both  good  and  ill  fortune  at  Qpefnoy  and  Lao^  ' 
drecy.  ' 

fii  1713,  though  forced  to  2&  cmlf  defentively  on  the  fthind 
againft  the  French,  who  now  threatened  to  overrun  the  empire^ 
he  neverthelefs  fo  figaaii^ed  himfelf  hj  his  vigilance  and  Con** 
duA,  that  he  obliged  them  to  fpeifd  one  whole  fiiihmer  in  tak-^ 
ing  Landau  and  Friburg.  March  6^  '7'4i  he  concluded  witk 
marihal  Viliars,  at  Raftadt,  preliminary  articles  of  a  general 

Eeace  between  the  empire  and  France  y  Which  were  fisned  b/ 
tm,  as  his  imperial  majefty's  plenipotentiary,  Sept.  the  2'^th 
following,  in  a  folemn  treaty  of  peace,  at  Baden  in  ErgaU :  in 
which  treatv  he  is  intituled,  '^  The  moll  high  prince  and  lor^ 
Eugene,  pnnce  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  knight  of  the  golden 
fleece,  counfellor  of  (late  to  his  facred  imperial  majefty,  pre-' 
fident  of  the  council  of  war,  lieutenant-general  and  mar(hal  oi^ 
the  holy  roman  empire."  Upon  his  return,  to  Vienna,  he  wad 
received  with  the  Joudeft  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people, 
and  with  the  mod  cordial  aifeftion  by  the  emperor,  who  pre-* 
fented  him  with  a  fine  fword  richly  adorned  with  di^mionds^ 
He  now  feemed  to  have  fome  refpite  from  the  fatigues  of  war  1^ 
but  neither  was  this  to  laft  long :  for,  though  peace  was  Con-< 
eluded  with  France,  yet  war  was  breaking  out  onjthe  fide  of  tho 
Turks,  who  in  1716  began  to*  make  extraordinary  prepara-' 
tions.  Eugene  v^s  £rnt  with  the  command  of  the  imperial 
army  into  Hungary,  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  camp,  and 
obtained  a  complete  vi£lory  over  them.  He  took  the  important 
fortref^  of  Temefwaer,  atter  the  Turks  had  been  in  pofleffion 
of  it  164  years^  and  next  in  veiled  Belgrade,  which  he  alfo  took« 
After  making  peace  with  the  Turks,  he  had  a  long  fufpen- 
fion  from  thofe  glories  which  conftantly  attended  his  vidloriout 
fword :  for,  in  the  war  which  enfued  between  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  count  Merci  had  the  command  of.  thtf 
army  in  Italy,  and  Eueene  had  no  (hare  in  it,  any  farther  than 
In  council;  and  at  the  concluGon  of  it,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  emperor's  firft  plenipotentiary  in  the  treaty  of  Vi« 
enna,  in  1725.  Next  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  new  fcene  of 
tAion,  in  the  wstf  between  the  emperor  Ms  msrtler  and  the 
kii^  of  France^  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  in  which|  from  1733 
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tb  1735,  he  experienced  various  fuccefs.  This  lUuftrioiis  hcra 
died  at  Vienna,  April  lo,  1736,  in  his  73d  yean  He  was* 
ibund  dead  in  his  bed,  though  he  had  been  very  gay  the  night 
before  "with  company,  whom  he  had  entertaitfed  at  fupper« 
without  making  the  lead  complaint ;  and  it  was  fuppofed  that 
he  was  choaked  by  an  imitioderate  defluxion  of  rheum,  with 
which,  it  feems,  he  was  fomcttmes  troubled. 
,  Among  the  valuable  cfTeds,  left  by  prince  Eugene,  were 
found,  a  rich  crucifix,  embelHfbed  with  diamonds,  with  which 
he  was  prefented  by  the  emperor,  upon  his  laft  campaign  into 
Hungary ;  fix  gold-hilted  fwords»  fet  ilKth  diamonds ;  one  pre- 
ierited  by  his  late  imperial  majefty,  another  by  qdeen  Anne,  a 
third  by  the  late  king  of  Pruflia,  a  fourth  by  George  I.  before- 
his  acccflion  to  the  crown,  a  fifth  by  the  republic  of  Holland, 
and  a  fixth  by  the  ftate  of  Venice ;  an  exceeding  rich  ftring  of 
diamonds  for  a  hat,  with  a  buckle  of  the  fame  \  twenty  gold 
batches,  fet  with  diamonds ;  befides  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
filver  plate,  jewels,  &c.  to  an  immenfe  value,  he  likewife 
left  a  large  and  curious  library  of  books ;  among  which  were 
fevcral  rare.manufcripts,  befides  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  and 
other  curiofities. 

As  to  a  general  charafler  of  prince  Eugene,  it  may  eafily  be 
colleded  from  what  has  already  been  faid  of  him.  For  parti- 
culars we  may  juft  obfervc,  that  he  was  always  remarkable  for 
his  liberality ;  one  inftance  of  which  he  (hewed,  while  he  was 
here  in  England,  to  Mrs.  Centlivre,  the  poetefs ;  who,  having 
addreifed  to  him  a  trifling  poem  on  his  vifiting  England,  re- 
ceived from  him  a  gold  fnufl>box,  valued  at  about  35  piftoles. 
He  was  alfo  a  man  of  great  and  unafTeded  modefty,  fo  that  he 
could  fcarcely  bear,  with  any  tolerable  grace,  the  iuft  acknow- 
ledgments that  were  paid  him  by  all  the  world.  Burnet,  who 
was  admitted  feveral  times  to  much  difcourfe  with  him,  fays, 
that  "  he  defcended  to  an  eafy  equality  with  thofe  who  con- 
verfcd  with  him,  and  fcemcd  to  afliimo  nothing  to  himfelf, 
while  he  reafoned  with  others."  He  faid  jokingly  one  day, 
when  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  talking  of  his  attachment 
to  his  queen,  Regina  pccuma,  "  Money  is  bis  queen."  This 
great  general  was  a  man  of  letters ;  he  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  was  known  at  the  court  of  France  by  the  name  of 
the  abbe  de  Savrie.  Having  made  too  free  in  a  letter  with 
fom;  of  old  Louis  the  fourteenth's  gallantries,  he  .fled  out  of 
France,,  and  ferved,  as  a  volunteer  in  the  emperor's  fervice  in 
Hungary  againft  the  Turks,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  him- 
fclf  by  his  talents  for  the  military  art.  He  was  prefented  by 
tlie  emperor  with  a  regiment,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  made 
commander  in  chief  of  his  armies.  Louvois,  the  infolent  war^ 
minifter  of  tlie  infolent  Louis  XIV,  had  written  to  him  to  tell 
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him,  that  he  muft  never  think  of  returning  to  his  country :  his 
reply  was,  **  Eugene  entrera  un  joiir  en  France  en  depit  de 
LouTois  &  de  Louis."  In  all  his  military  expeditions,  he  car- 
ried with  him  Thomas  a  Kempis  de  Imitatione.  He  feemed  to 
be  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sw;eden»  ^^  that  a  good  chriftian  always  made  a  good  foldier." 
Being  conftantly  buTy,  he  held  the  pamon  of  loFe  very  cheap, 
as  a  mere  amufement,  that  ferved  only  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
women,  and  to  abridge  that  of  men.  He  ufed  to  fay,  **  Les 
amoureux  font  dans  la  fociete  ce  que  les  fanatiques  font  en  re- 
ligion.'*  The  prince  was  obfervcd  to  be  one  day  very  penfivc, 
and  was  aiked  oy  his  favourite  aid-de-camp  on  what  he  was  mc« 
ditating  fo  deeplv  ?^  <*  My  good  friend,"  replied  he,  ^*  I  am 
thinking,  that  if  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  obligi^d  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  of  the  deputies  of  Holland  before  he  at* 
tacked  the  enemy,  how  impoflible  it  would  have  been  for  him  to 
have  made  half  the  conquefts  that  he  did  I"  What  then  would 
this  prince  have  thought  of  the  chance  of  a  generars  being  fuo- 
cefsful  in  a  country  where  near  fix  hundred  perfons  are  con- 
trolling and  deliberating  upon  his  military  operations  ?  This 
illuftrious  conqueror  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  being  tarn  Mer« 
curio  quam  Marte,  '^  as  much  a  fcholar  as  a  captain,"  amufed 
himfelf  with  making  a  fine  colle£tion  of  books,  pi£tures,  and 
prints,  which  are  now  in  the  emperor's  colledion  ^  Vienna. 
The  celebrated  cardinal  Fafiionei,  then  nuncio  at  Vienna, 
preached  his  funeral  fermon,  from  this  grand  and  well-appro^ 
prtated  text  of  ajpocryphal  fcripture : 

^*  Alexander,  ion  of  Philip  the  Macedonian,  made  many  warsi 
took  many  flrong  holds,  went  through  the  ends  of  the  earthi 
took  fpoils  of  many  nations :  the  earth, was  quiet  before  him. 
After  thefe  things  he  fell  fick^  and  perceived  that  he  ihould 
die*" — Maccabees. 
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